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A  PORTioM  of  these  Essajs  was  published  in  the  year  1846 ;  a 
supplement  to  the  original  work  was  published  in  1847,  and  a 
second  supplement  in  1848.  The  tariff  of  1846  having  been 
passed  since  the  original  work  was  published  ;  great  changes  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  commerciHl  policy  of  Great  Britain ;  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  having  been  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  treaty  ;  a  new  census  having  been  taken  by  the  United  States, 
and  also  by  several  countries  of  Europe ;  the  work  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged  in  view  of  these  changes. 

The  population  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  is 
given  according  to  the  most  recent  enumerations,  with  the  pro- 
gressive increase ;  the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  at 
different  periods,  is  stated  according  to  the  latest  commercial 
reports  which  have  been  published ;  and  the  productive  industry 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  countries  of  Europe,  is  stated 
and  compared  together,  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  such  a  work, 
with  the  information  at  present  attainable.  The  most  of  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  original  work  and  the  supplements,  has  been 
condensed,  corrected,  and  re-arranged ;  the  chapters  divided  into 
sections  for  convenience  of  reference ;  a  large  amount  of  new 
matter  added,  and  many  branches  of  the  subject  treated  of  not 
contained  in  the  former  work,  making  it,  in  a  great  degree,  a  new 
work,  rather  than  a  new  edition  of  the  former  work. 

It  is  more  theoretical  than  the  former  work,  with  fewer  details 
of  statistics  ;  though  it  contains  the  results — the  mere  aggregaUa — 
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of  a  much  greater  amount  of  facts  and  statistics.  It  comprises 
the  leading  principles  of  political  economy  and  social  philosophy, 
and  the  facts  from  which  they  are  deduced,  united  in  a  systematic 
series  of  essays,  logically  arranged,  showing  the  connection  of  the 
whole,  and  the  bearing  of  each  upon  the  development  of  the 
faculties  of  man,  upon  productive  industry,  civilization  and  the 
progress  of  nations. 

The  object  of  the  Author  lias  been  to  connect  political  economy 
with  statistics ;  to  bring  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  former,  to 
the  test  of  the  established  facts  of  the  latter ;  and  to  try  them,  as 
far  as  practicable,  by  the  severe  test,  and  certain  standard,  of  the 
principles  of  mathematics.  This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  they 
can  be  reduced  to  certainty,  and  by  which  erroi^  false  assump- 
tions, fallacious  reasoning,  and  erroneous  conclusions,  can  be  de- 
tected and  corrected. 

Political  economy  is  claimed  to  be  a  science,  but  it  is  in  a  very 
unsettled  and  imperfect  condition  at  present  The  rules  laid  down 
as  principles  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  many  of  them 
are  founded  on.  assumptions  which  are  erroneous  and  untrue. 
Modern  society  and  its  institutions  are  so  complicated,  and  so 
many  causes  operate  at  the  same  time  to  produce  effects,  that  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  determine  what  causes  have  contributed  most 
to  pi*oduce  ihem.  The  whole  subject  of  political  economy  is  so 
complicated,  that  the  only  mode  of  even  approximating  to  the 
truth,  is  to  observe  and  collect  carefully  the  facts  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  nations  during  a  series  of  ages ;  to  note  their  condition  at 
different  periods,  and  their  relative  progress ;  to  apply  the  induc- 
tive system  of  philosophy,  and  from  the  effects  observed,  endeavor 
to  deduce  the  causes  which  produced  them.  Such  is  the  mode  in 
which  almost  all  scientific  truths  have  been  discovered — that  is,  by 
observation,  experiment,  and  the  deductions  of  reason.  The  course 
of  events  in  different  countries,  under  different  institutions,  and 
various  systems  of  policy,  are  but  experiments,  which  should  bo 
carefully  observed  and  noted,  to  enable  us  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own.  Until  that  mode  b 
pursued  to  ascerUiin  the  principles  of  political  economy,  stalesmco 
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snd  nations  will  continue  to  grope  their  way  in  uncertainty  and 
error,  and  be  often  misled  by  rules  laid  down  as  principles  which 
are  founded  on  false  assumptions. 

The  Author  has  endeavored  to  show  the  effect  on  the 
progress  of  man  and  of  nations,  of  civil.,  political,  and  religious 
liberty  ;  of  the  development  of  the  intellect ;  of  educating  the 
whole  people ;  of  the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  science ; 
of  the  discoveries,  inventions,  machinery,  and  improvements  of 
modern  times ;  of  the  use  and  necessity  of  immaterial  as  well  as 
material  capital  ;  of  adapting  the  division  of  employments  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  country ;  of  making  production  free, 
but  regulating  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  country  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  secure  to  its  citizens  a  field  of  employment,  to  encourage 
and  promote  their  industry;  of  the  use  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  of  banking  institutions  and  paper  money ;  of  foreign  debts 
and  colonial  bondage  ;  of  associations,  municipal  and  other  corpo- 
rations, local  povvei-s,  and  confederated  systems  of  government; 
of  associating,  uniting,  and  organizing  numerous  individuals,  their 
capital  and  labor,  by  means  of  corporations,  for  great  enterprises 
and  undeitakings,  which  a  few  persons  are  incapable  of  accom- 
plishing ;  of  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power ;  of  despo- 
tism in  any  form  ;  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchies,  and  all  attempts  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  or  government ; 
of  large  standing  armies,  the  centralization  of  power,  and  its  con- 
centration in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  an  aristocratic  few.  The 
object  has  been,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  principal  elements 
of  individual  and  national  progress,  and  the  institutions  which  tend 
to  promote  it,  as  well  as  those  which  have  -  a  contrary  tendency. 
How  far  the  Author  has  been  successful  in  his  efforts,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  and  generous  public  to 
determine. 

Nearly  all  the  works  on  political  economy  used  in  the  schools, 
advocate  the  free-trade  side  of  the  question  ;  and  though  there  are 
many  reports,  addresses,  and  speeches,  and  some  substantial  works, 
which  controvert  those  doctrines  with  great  ability,  yet  there  is  no 
complete  work  on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  taking  that 
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view  of  the  question,  and  presenting  the  leading  facts  from  which 
its  principles  are  deduced.  This  work  is  designed  for  common 
school  libraries,  for  mechanics'  and  other  public  libraries,  and  for  all 
classes  of  learners  and  inquirers  into  industrial,  social,  and  political 
questions.  It  is  hoped  it  may  be  found  useful  as  a  text-book,  in 
connection  with  other  works  on  political  economy,  for  students  in 
academies  and  colleges,  who  should  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  views  and  phases  in  which  the  subject  can.be  pres^ited.  They 
should  examine  both  sides  of  every  question.     .  ^ 

To  express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  discrimination  for  the  benefit 
of  American  industry,  in  laying  duties  on  imports,  is  said  by  the 
advocates  of  free-trade  to  have  a  political  bearing,  and  to  involve 
partisan  politics.  On  the  contrary,  they  claim  that  the  doctrines 
of  free-trade  are  scientific,  and  the  expressions  of  opinions  in 
accordance  with  them  are  proper,  and  not  subject  to  a  similar 
charge.  To  discuss  one  side  of  the  question  is  claimed  to  be 
scientific  and  proper ;  but  a  cry  is  raised  against  the  discussion  of 
the  other  side  of  the  same  ^question,  as  involving  party  politics, 
which  they  allege  should  be  kept  out  of  the  schools,  out  of  all  agri- 
cultural conventions,  and  out  of  all  other  conventions  and  meetings 
of  the  people,  except  those  of  a  purely  partisan  character.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  schools  and  students  should  be  supplied 
with  books  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  free-trade :  that  is  esteemed 
proper ;  but  to  supply  them  with  books  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  would  be  promoting  partisan  politics,  and  therefore  per- 
nicious. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  sophistry  will  soon  be  dis- 
carded, and  that  both  sides  of  every  industrial,  political,  and 
economical  question,  will  be  examined  with  equal  care.  Accurate 
information  upon  the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume,  is  necessary 
to  every  statesman,  as  a  guide  to  enlightened  legislation. 

The  most  of  the  work  was  prepared  for  publication  during  the 
years  1850  and  1851,  and  much  of  it  stereotyped  previous  to  the 
reception  of  the  information  relative  to  the  coup  oTitat  of  Louis 
Napoleon  of  December  2d,  1851.  This  accounts  for  what  is  said 
in  the  fifth  chapter,  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  France.  The 
publication  has  been  delayed  in  order  to  obtain  the  principal  rt«ults 
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of  the  late  census  of  1850.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, the  superintendent  of  the  census,  and  of  Mr.  Irving,  his  chief 
derk,  the  Author  has  been  finvored  with  much  information  collected 
with  the  census.  He  has  also  been  &vored  during  the  progren 
of  the  work,  with  important  information  from  several  other  officers 
of  the  government,  who  have  greatly  facilitated  his  inquiries. 
The  worics  most  frequently  consulted,  in  addition  to  official  docu-  * 
ments  and  reports,  have  been  Hunt's  Merdiants'  Magazine,** 
^  The  American  Alnumac,"  "  British  Almanac  and  Companion," 
"Annuaire  of  France,"  McGullocVs  Statistics,"  ^'Commerdal 
Dictionary  and  Universal  Gazetteer,"  Torter's  Progress  of  the 
Nation,"  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,"  Jacob  on  the  Precious 
Metals,"  ''Brande's  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  Art,"  Gibbon's 
Rome,"   Moeheim's  Church  History,"  and    Murray's  Geography." 

The  &ctB  and  statistics  have  been  collected  and  arranged,  and 
the  estimates  and  deductions  made  with  great  labor,  care,  and 
attention ;  and  the  Author  hopes  and  trusts,  that  they  may  be 
useful  to  the  public,  and  that  the  statistics,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  condensed  and  combined,  may  comprise  information  valu- 
able to  the  reading  community  of  all  parties  and  sects,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  agree  with  the  Author  in  his  deductions  and 
estimates. 


Washington,  July^  1862. 
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ON  THB  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  OPERATIONS  AN» 
EFFECTS  UPON  THE  CONDITION,  TRANSACTIONS,  AND  WEL- 
FARE OF  INDIVIDUALS  ;  AND  UPON  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
NATIONS. 

Sec.  !•    Imjportance  of  v/nderstanding  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

Inasmuch  as  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  progress  of  nations 
are  in  a  great  measure  diaped  and  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  general  providences  of  God,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into,  and  to  study  those  laws. 
That  climate,  and  the  situation,  condition,  and  resources  of  a 
country  in  regard  to  soil,  mines,  mountains,  timber,  navigable 
waters,  and  small  streams  and  springs,  have  a  great  influence 
upon  man,  and  upon  the  progress  of  communities  and  nations, 
is  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind.  Large  bodies  of  \y»V3r  are 
not  only  convenient  as  aids  to  commerce,  but  they  are  absoiuttsJy 
necessary  to  produce  a  constant  and  sufficient  quantity  of  evapo- 
ration to  furnish  with  regularity  clouds,  rains,  and  dews  to  moisten 
the  earth,  render  it  fit  for  vegetation,  and  enable  it  to  support 
animal  life  ;  and  hence  the  central  portions  of  large  continents, 
lying  at  a  great  distance  from  seas  and  lakes,  are  very  generally 
barren  wastes.  It  is  necessary  to  study  all  these  things  and  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  learn  their  influences  upon  the  health,  means 
of  subsistence,  comfort,  and  wants  of  individuals  and  communi- 
ties ;  and  upon  their  progress  in  productive  industry,  commerce, 
civilization,  wealth,  numbers,  and  power.  In  no  other  mode  can 
we  account  for  the  different  degrees  of  advancement  which  have 
been  made  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  respectively  in  diffierent 
ages.  Man  should  studv  and  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
enable  him  to  use  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  improve  his  facul- 
ties and  the  physical  advantages  which  surround  him  ;  to  use 
dame  nature  and  her  laws  and  products,  as  well  as  all  the  elements 
of  the  material  world,  as  instruments  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
necessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  to  protect  him- 
self, as  far  as  possible,  from  the  physical  evils  and  ills  to  which 
he  is  subject.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  ncoes- 
fary  to  enable  him  to  direct  his  industry  in  such  maimeT  «a  \a 
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render  it  eflfective  and  useful,  in  order  to  supply  his  wants,  pro- 
mote his  comforts,  and  secure  his  well-being. 

As  man  by  the  use  of  the  telescope  and  other  mechanical  aids, . 
can  see  objects  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural  vision, 
80,  by  the  aid  of  science,  he  can  extend  his  intellectual  vision  to 
things,  laws,  and  results,  beyond  the  most  distant  conceptions  of 
the  uncultivated  mind.  A  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  all  their  principles,  comprises  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences — intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  political,  as  well  as 
natural.  The  laws  of  nature  constitute  the  basis  of  human  laws 
and  institutions.  The  study  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, or  many  of  them,  including  the  physical  and  mechanical, 
and  a  portion  of  the  mental  sciences,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
human  improvement  and  progress. 

Sbc.  2.    The  Laws  of  Nature  deduced  from  the  elements  of  the 
material  and  inlellectual  worlds;  and  defined. 

The  series  of  worlds  comprising  the  Universe,  are  composed 
of  matter  of  various  kinds ;  each  possessing  distinct  properties, 
affinities,  and  powers,  by  which  the  several  kinds  act  and  react 
upon  each  other  with  perfect  uniformity,  form  combinations,  and 
produce  dissolutions,  and  cause  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  action  of  what  we  term  the  elements,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Man  was  constituted  by  the  Supreme  Being  mostly  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  material  world,  partakes  of  its  properties, 
and  is  subject  to,  and  adapted  to  the  same  general  laws;  and 
while  some  things  are  congenial  to  his  nature  and  necessary  to 
sustain  life,  others  are  destructive  to  his  existence  as  an.organissed 
being.  There  seems  to  be  a  living  principle  pervading  organized 
beings^  which  is  the  basis  of  life,  and  the  active  agent  which  is  the 
builder  of  all  organic  structures,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  an  intel- 
lect, adapted  to  his  physical  and  organic  constitution  and  nature. 
Though  the  intellect  or  mind  is  an  intelligent  and  active  princi- 
ple of  itself,  capable  of  originating  action,  possessing  freedom  of 
action,  or  freedom  of  will,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly dependent  upon,  and  can  act  through  the  medium  of  phys- 
ical organs  only. 

The  earth  and  all  its  products  are  spread  before  mankind,  to 
be  equally  enjoyed  by  all ;  this  constitutes  a  community  of  inte- 
nt among  the  whole  human  family ;  hence  equality  to  some 
extent,  of  natural,  not  acquired  rights,  such  as  a  right  to  life, 
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liberty,  and  to  pursue  one's  own  happiness  in  a  proper  manner, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  justice  ;  and  hence  the  duty  of  each  to 
respect  the  rights  of  his  fellow  beings.  This  community  of  inte- 
rest, and  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  man,  would  form  but  a  feeble 
bond  of  union  among  mankind,  if  the  Deity,  in  the  formation  of 
man,  had  not  placed  in  him  a  desire  of  conjugal  union,  and  fixed 
in  his  constitution  a  principle  of  sympathy  for  his  fellow  beings j 
and  for  his  family  and  associates  in  particular,  which  acts  as  an 
instinctive  propensity  of  his  nature,  impelling  him  to  social  inter- 
course as  a  means  of  enjoyment ;  also  impelling  him  to  do  good 
to  others.  ThU  sympathy  is  the  source^  if  not  the  very  essence 
of  what  soms  call  moral  sense  ;  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  do- 
mestic affections,  of  our  social  feelings,  and  of  every  feeling  of 
benevolence,  charity,  and  philanthropy.  This  instinctive  propen- 
sity, or  feeling  of  sympathy,  results  partly  from  our  intellectual, 
and  partly  from  our  physical  or  organic  constitution  and  nature ; 
or  more  probably  from  the  intimate  union  and  combination  of 
the  two,  and  constitutes  our  moral  nature  and  the  principal  bond 
of  union  between  "man  and  man.  Certahi  relations,  therefore, 
exist  between  man  and  his  Maker;  between  man  and  man;  be- 
tween man  and  the  material  world,  of  which  he  constitutes  a 
part ;  and  between  the  intellectual  and  physical,  or  organic  part 
of  man.  Such  relations  and  tendencies,  and  the  properties  and 
powers  of  matter  and  of  spirit  upon  which  they  depend,  have 
been  nicely  adapted  to  each  other  by  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  Deity ;  they  comprise  the  physical,  organic, 
spiritual^  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  and  constitute  what  are 
usually  called  the  laws  of  nature.  The  laws  which  govern  the 
living  principle  (including  both  animal  and  vegetable  life)  being 
fixed,  certain,  uniform  in  their  operations,  and  analogous  to  the 
laws  which  govern  grosser  matter,  are  included  in  the  terms 
physical  laws  of  nature. 


The  physical  forces  and  Laws  of  Nature, 

The  physical  laws  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  action  of  the  elements  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  all  de- 
pendent upon  the  inherent  powers  and  properties  of  matter.  The 
forces  and  powers  of  nature  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
conflicting  and  «antagonistical  to  each  other ;  but  so  equipoised 
and  balanced  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  as  to  keep  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  motion  within  their  respective  spheres,  and 
produce  nearly  uniform  general  results. 
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Antagonistical  forces  and  agencies  arc  necessary  to  produce 
physical  action.  The  imponderable  elements  tend  to  difliise 
themselves,  to  seek  an  equilibrium,  and  to  produce  effects  antago- 
nistic to  the  gravitating  elements.  They  constitute  the  most  active 
elements  of  the  material  world,  and  the  active  forces  and  agents, 
in  effecting  changes  upon  its  surface.  Changes  and  alternations  of 
day  and  night,  and  in  the  degree  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
are  necessary  to  vegetable  life  and  growth,  as  well  as  to  healthy 
animal  life  and  development,  activity  and  longevity. 

Tbe  modes  of  action  of  the  conflicting  forces  and  powers  of 
nature,  equipoised  and  balanced,  constitute  the  great  system  of 
laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed.  Hiey  constitute  the  general 
laws  of  nature^  as  contradistinguished  from  the  particular  and 
partial  laws  and  forces  of  a  conflicting  and  antagonistic  charac- 
ter^ by  which  the  different  elements  and  different  combinations 
of  matter  are  governed. 

The  forces  of  nature  are  not  harmonized^  hut  equipoised  and 
balanced.    Harmony  would  soon  produce  quiescence,  non-action, 


antagonistic  forces  tends  to  produce  constant  action  and  vibration 
from  one  extreme  to  another ;  and  to  maintain  the  revolution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  within  their  respective  spheres,  when  they 
were  once  put  in  motion  by  the  Supreme  Being.  The  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth  on  its  axis  around  the  sun,  the  alternate  inclina- 
tion of  the  poles  of  the  earth  toward  the  sun,  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  and  the  conflicting  and  antagonistic  forces  of  nature,  all 
tend  to  produce  constant  atmospheric  changes,  frequent  changes 
of  temperature  and  moisture,  and  a  great  variety  of  action  in 
detail  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  great  regularity,  and 
an  approximation  to  uniformity,  in  the  general  action  of  the  uni- 
verse from  age  to  age. 

The  corruptions  as  well  as  the  social  tendencies  and  sympa- 
thies of  mankind,  arise  mostly  from  their  constitution  and  nature ; 
but  partly  from  their  education,  associations,  and  habits  of  life. 
Such  tendencies  arise  from  the  mysterious  blending  of  intellect 
with  organization ;  and  hence  they  are  essentially  physical  in  their 
nature — though  they  are  sometimes  classed  as  moral.  So  also 
with  our  moral  sympathies.  So  far  as  they  arise  from  the  inhe- 
rent tendencies  of  our  nature,  they  are  essentially  physical  in 
their  character ;  but  so  far  as  they  are  directed  by  education  and 
intellect,  or  by  a  sense  of  propriety  or  moral  duty,  they  are  moral 
in  their  character. 


and  a  permanent  state  of  rest. 
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Sbo.  3.    Necessity  of  intellect,  and  the  importance  of  its  de- 
velopment and  cultivation. 

Physical  laws  and  agencies  being  governed  by  powers  and 
properties  inherent  in  matter,  and  not  by  intelligence,  their  con- 
stant tendency  in  action  is  to  change  and  vibrate  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another — from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat ; 
from  wet  to  dry,  and  from  dry  to  wet,  etc.,  etc. ;  one  extreme 
tending  to  produce  the  opposite  extreme.  These  constant 
changes  are  necessary  to  frimish  a  sufficiency  of  water  upon  all 
parts  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  to  promote  vegetation ;  and 
though  some  of  the  direct  eflfects  of  these  changes  are  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  man  when  he  is  much  exposed  to  them, 
yet  thev  are  equally  necessary  to  the  life  of  man  and  to  vegeta- 
tion. Man  needs  the  benefits  resulting  to  him  from  these  fre- 
quent changes  produced  by  natural  laws  ;  but  in  order  to  secure 
his  health,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  resist,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
direct  efi*ect8  of  these  changes  upon  his  system,  and  to  maintain 
by  means  of  clothing,  dwellings,  and  fires,  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, a  uniform  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  uniformity,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  his  diet,  drink,  exercise,  sleep,  and  all  his 
habits. 

Mind  or  intellect  is  therefore  necessary  to  direct  all  the  move- 
ments of  man,  to  enable  him  not  only  to  avoid  and  resist  the 
pernicious  eflfects  upon  him  of  the  elements  of  the  material 
world,  and  to  use  these  elements  as  instruments  and  agents 
to  promote  his  comforts ;  but  also  to  prevent  the  appetites 
and  passions  of  his  physical  nature  from  running  into  ex- 
cesses, and  eventually  undermining  his  health  and  constitution, 
bringing  on  debility  and  disease,  or  leading  him  into  vice  and 
crime.  A  just  mediimi,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  con- 
stant exertion  of  intellect,  avoiding  extremes  in  all  cases,  un  juste 
milieu,  as  the  French  express  it,  is  not  only  the  path  of  virtue, 
but  it  is  the  only  mode  to  secure  the  general  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  man. 

Intellect  of  a  high  order,  comparatively  speaking  (or  capable 
of  becoming  so  by  cultivation),  was  given  to  man  to  restrain, 
regulate,  and  give  direction  to  his  appetites,  and  to  stimulate  him 
to  activity  and  industry,  as  well  as  to  direct  and  govern  all  his 
•  actions.  Intellect  is  not  only  the  balance-wheel  which  regulates 
all  his  movements,  but  when  cultivated,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
mainsprings  which  propels  him  on  to  activity,  industry,  and 
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enterprise.  Though  literary  men  are  often  indolent  and  ineffi- 
cient, the  mazes  of  literature  seemingly  serving  to  bewilder  and 
distract  their  minds,  yet  men  of  science  are  generally  active  and 
enterprising. 

The  mind  of  man  is  constituted  with  capacities  for  develop- 
ment and  improvement  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  by  means 
of  its  own  activity ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  is 
placed  in  this  world  as  a  state  of  probation,  to  exercise  and  de- 
velop his  faculties,  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  and  more  important 
state  of  existence.  Longevity  to  a  certain  extent,  is  necessary 
to  effect  this  object ;  and  in  order  to  promote  longevity,  it  is 
necessary  for  man  to  develop  his  physical  as  well  as  his  mental 
faculties,  and  to  provide  himself  with  all  the  physical  comforts 
in  his  power,  to  secure  him  against  the  diseases  and  ills  of  life  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Man  should  study  the  constitution  and  nature  of  things,  and 
the  laws  of  the  material  world,  so  as  to  make  them  instruments 
and  agents  to  promote  his  welfare,  and  not  become  the  victim 
of  their  operation,  and  be  swept  by  them  down  the  current  of 
time,  without  much  influence  over  his  own  destiny;  as  is  the 
c^  with  every  savage  and  barbarous  people.  He  should  study 
them  in  order  to  avoid  natural  causes  and  agencies  which  he 
cannot  control,  and  to  learn  to  use  material  things,  not  'only  for 
food,  clothing,  dwellings,  and  fuel,  but  also  to  make  use  of  them, 
and  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  instruments  and  agents  to  aid  him 
in  his  labors  to  increase  the  fruits  and  products  of  the  earth,  and 
enable  him  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  which  tend  to  promote  his  health,  physical  wel&re, 
and  happiness. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  while  some  things  are  congenial  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  necessary  to  sustain  life,  others  are  destruc- 
tive to  his  existence  as  an  organized  being.  Caloric  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life,  but  too  much 
of  it,  causing  an  excessive  degree  of  heat,  will  destroy  life.  Some 
combinations  of  matter  and  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  heated  with  caloric,  as  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  health,  and  destructive  to  animal  life,  tend  in  a  high 
degree  to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  indirectly,  and 
in  the  final  result,  promote  animal  life  and  the  welfare  of  man. 
Thus,  even  those  elements  and  laws  of  nature,  whose  immediate 
effect  is  to  destroy  the  life  of  man  when  exposed  to  them,  in 
their  general  and  ultimate  effects,  tend  to  provide  the  materiala 
to  furnish  him  with  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter,  and  to  pro- 
mote his  general  welfare. 
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Man's  inteUect  and  understanding  was  given  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of,  learn  from  experience,  and  understand,  the  pro- 
perties, tendencies,  and  effects  of  all  the  elements  of  matter,  and 
of  their  various  combinations ;  that  he  might  avoid  such  ele- 
ments, combinations,  and  quantities  as  are  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous to  him,  and  whose  evil  tendencies  he  cannot  control,  and 
use  such  materials,  and  in  such  combinations  and  quantities, 
and  in  such  mode  and  conditions  of  the  human  system,  as  to 
promote  his  health  and  general  good.  In  hot  climates,  he  pro- 
motes and  secures  his  general  health  and  welfare,  and  that  of  his 
£Eunilj,  by  planting  shade  trees,  and  building  a  house  to  protect 
them  from  the  bjiming  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day.  In  very 
cold  climates,  he  is  constantly  struggling  with  the  cold  instead 
of  the  heat,  and  is  obliged  to  build  a  house  or  hut  as  warm  as 
possible,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a  large  amount  of  fuel  and 
of  clothing,  of  leather,  furs,  and  skins,  or  of  cloth  made  of  wool, 
to  protect  himself  from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  In  changeable, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  temperate  climates,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  all  these  means,  and  to  use  these  and  many 
others,  some  to  protect  himself  from  the  excessive  heats  of  sum- 
mer, and  others  to  defend  him  against  the  cold  of  winter :  and 
in  all  climates,  he  must  use  means  to  protect  himself  against 
rains,  storms,  dews,  winds,  and  bad  air ;  and  must  also  provide 
himself  with  a  sufficiency  for  every  day's  use  of  wholesome  water 
as  well  as  food. 

Man  is  bom  in  perfect  helplessness  and  ignorance,  and  yet  he 
is  required  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  God  as  unfolded  in  the 
volume  of  nature;  and  must  learn  them  before  he  can  do  so. 
His  whole  life  should  therefore  be  a  constant  effort  to  learn  those 
laws ;  to  prevent  the  physical  appetites  and  propensities  of  his 
nature  from  running  into  excess  and  vice;  to- resist  and  avoid  the 
influence  of  the  elements  and  combiuations  of  matter  which  are 
dangerous,  or  injurious  to  hiin  ;  to  subdue  and  regulate  properly 
his  own  appetites  and  passions ;  and  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  con- 
vert its  products  into  useful  instruments  and  materials  for  securing 
and  promoting  his  health,  enjoyment,  and  general  welfare.  Hence 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  parents  is  to  give 
their  children  such  instruction  as  is  in  their  power,  and  is  adapted 
to  their  station  and  condition,  to  fit  them  to  discharge  their  duties, 
to  provide  for  and  satisfy  their  wants,  and  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness and  duties  of  life. 
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Sko.  4.  Moral  Laws  of  Nature  dUHnguished  from  Physical 

Laws. 

The  physical  laws  of  nature  are  based  upon  antagonistical 
powers  and  principles,  of  equal  force  and  strength  in  the  aggre- 
gate; which  constantly  conflict,  alternately  predominate,  and 
thereby  produce  a  variety  of  incongruous,  and  often  confused 
action  in  detail,  but  re^larity  and  uniformity  in  the  general  re- 
sults— taking  long  penods  of  time  into  consideration.  On  the 
contrary,  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  which  God  has  prescribed 
for  the  government  of  man,  we  believe  to  be  a  harmonious  system, 
consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and  exempt  from  all  conflict  and  incon- 
gruity. 

Happiness,  continued  and  permanent  happiness — happiness  in 
a  future  world  as  well  as  in  this — is  the  sovereign  good  of  man,  and 
constitutes  the  end  and  chief  purpose  of  his  existence,  so  far  as  hu- 
man reason,  aided  by  revelation,  can  determine.  The  moral  laws 
of  nature  enjoin  him  to  search  after,  and  pursue  that  sovereign 
good.  They  enjoin  love  and  submission  to  God,  and  good-will  to 
man.  He  can  enjoy  no  substantial  and  continued  happiness, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  h|8  exist- 
ence, to  which  his  constitution  and  nature  are  adapted. 

In  order  to  unite  mankind  in  society,  God  has  planted  in  them 
the  principle  of  sympathy,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  moral 
sense  and  of  conscience.  He  has  so  formed  their  constitutions 
and  nature,  as  to  make  them  dependent  upon  their  industry 
to  supply  their  wants ;  made  them  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  rendered  society  necessary  to  their  continued 
existence  and  happiness.  These  conditions  incline  them  to  act 
in  concert,  and  tend  to  unite  and  bind  them  together  in  society. 

It  seem^  to  have  been  designed  by  the  Deity,  and  to  form  the 
bans  of  His  mxyral  law  and  government,  that  man  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  constant  struggle  with  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  and 
required  to  make  great  efforts  to  support  life,  to  satisfy  his  own 
wants,  and  to  provide  for  his  own  comforts,  as  a  suitable  dis- 
cipline to  develop  his  faculties  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  The  moral  laws  and  government  of  Qod  may  be 
called  the  moral  laws  of  nature.  They  constitute  the  basis  of 
human  laws. 

The  moral  laws  of  nature  prescribe  the  rights,  obligations, 
and  duties  of  man,  in  accordance  with  his  constitution  and  nature, 
and  with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  his  creation — taking  into 
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view  the  relations  which  exist  between  him  and  his  Creator,  be- 
tween him  and  his  fellow-men,  and  between  him  and  the  material 
world.  They  require  him  to  develop  his  faculties,  as  one  of 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  his  existence,  and  also  as  a  means  of 
supplying  his  wants,  and  piomoting  his  own  happiness  and  gen- 
eral welfare,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  others.  They  require  nim 
to  restrain  and  moderate  extreme  selfishness,  and  all  violent 
appetites  and  passions,  to  cultivate  and  maintain  habits  of 
moderation  and  propriety  in  all  his  conduct,  and  to  practice 
truth,  honesty  and  justice,  and  a  proper  decree  of  public  spirit^ 
and  charity,  benevolence  and  philanthropy  ^iccording  to  his  cir- 
cumstances), in  his  intercourse  with  mankmd.  They  enjoin  upon 
him  industry ;  and  require  him  to  struggle  against  the  physical 
laws  of  nature ;  to  use  natural  agents  as  means  of  providing  for 
his  wants  and  comforts ;  and  to  act  under  all  circumstances  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  his  own  general  welfare  and  happi- 
ness and  that  of  his  feAow  beings,  and  particularly  of  those  depend- 
ing upon  him,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  This  conclusion  is 
deduced  from  the  consideration,  that  the  Deity,  being  an  omni- 
scient and  benevolent  being,  must  have  established  the  physical, 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe  which 
comprise  the  laws  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  of  man,  when  he  conforms  to 
them,  as  far  as  is  in  his  power.  Moral  virtue  may  therefore 
he  defined^  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature^  otj  in 
other  words  J  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  lies  in  conformity^  or  non-conformity  to  this  great 
rule.  By  acting  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature, 
mankind  will  not  only  avoid  many  evils,  but  promote  their  own 
welfare  and  happiness  to  the  greatest  extent  of  which  their  con- 
stitution and  nature  will  admit  The  principle  of  sympathy 
for  his  fellow  beings  was  implanted  in  the  organic  and  physical 
constitution  of  man,  in  order  to  give  him  a  physical  propensity  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  and  government  of  God, 
so  far  as  to  do  his  duty  to  his  fellow  beings. 

There  is  a  sluggishness  in  the  constitution  of  most  persons, 
which  generally  inclines  them  to  indolence  and  ease  ;  and  noth- 
ing but  want,  necessity,  or  some  strong  passion,  can  induce  any 
great  and  long  continued  exertion.  On  the  contrary,  the  moral 
laws  of  nature  prompt  them  to  industry. 

The  animal  appetites  constitute  physical  laws  of  nature,  which 
induce  gluttony,  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  adultery,  polygamy, 
the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  all  the  disorders 
and  crimes  attending  and  following  such  vices.    The  moral  laws 
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of  nature  require  mankind  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  their 
appetites  and  passions,  and  all  unchaste  and  impure  desires ;  to 
be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  their  deportment  and 
conversation;  to  form  permanent  conjugal  unions  of  one  man 
with  one  woman ;  to  live  together  in  families,  in  order  to  provide 
for,  educate,  and  discipline  their  children ;  to  submit  to  proper 
rules  of  law ;  and  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  in  society. 

Sec.  5.  Utility  the  principal  Test  to  determine  the  Moral  Laws 
of  Nature. 

The  end  and  purpose  of  the  existence  of  man,  so  far  as  it  is 
apparent  to  human  reason,  is  happiness — happiness  in  this  world, 
arid  also  in  the  world  to  come.  Nothing  can  promote  the  true 
happiness  of  man  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  constitution  and 
nature,  or  with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  his  existence.  For 
whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  or  constitution  of  a  being, 
for  that  very  reason,  tends  to  derange  the  system,  to  produce 
pain  and  disease,  to  destroy  the  health,  and  to  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  enjoyment  and  happiness.  So,  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  a  rational  being,  tends  to  degrade 
and  corrupt,  and  to  pervert  and  derange  its  intellectual  and 
moral  nature. 

Whatever  tends  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man,  promotes  present 
enjoyment  and  happiness.'  Whatever  tends  to  improve  or 
reserve  his  physical  or  intellectual  constitution  and  faculties,  his 
ealth,  strength,  or  activity,  or  his  moral  or  social  state  and  con- 
dition, tends  not  only  to  promote  his  present^  but  also  his  future 
earthly  enjoyments  and  happiness.  Reason,  experience,  and  his- 
tory, teach  us  that  man  was  designed  to  live  in  society,  subject 
to  law  and  government ;  hence  whatever  tends  to  promote 
civilization  and  morality  amon^  a  people,  tends  also  to  promote 
their  general  welfare  and  happiness.  All  such  laws  and  institu- 
tions, customs  and  habits,  measures  and  policies,  discoveries  and 
inventions  as  have  such  tendencies,  are  good  and  useful  to  man 
and  to  nations. 

There  are,  however,  very  few  things  or  courses  of  policy  which 
produce  unmixed  good  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and 
without  any  evils  or  disadvantages  attending  them.  Many  things 
produce  temporary  enjoyment  or  advantages ;  but  tend  to  injure 
the  health,  to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  produce  other  disadvantages, 
and  in  the  end  cause  disjidvantages  which  overbalance  the  good. 
Others  are  attended  with  temporary  inconveniences,  but  produce 
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permanent  advantages  which  greatly  overbalance  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  privations  attending  thera.  The  latter  are  really 
good  and  useful,  while  the  former  should  be  regarded  as  evil, 
and  carefully  avoided.  The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  becomes 
weary  with  constant  labor  and  watchfulness,  and  needs  relax- 
ation ;  and  hence  many  amusements  pursued  in  moderation  and  for 
short  periods  of  time,  are  useful ;  which  become  pernicious  and 
demoralizing  when  pursued  constantly  or  immoderately. 

The  word  Utility  implies  active  agency^  or  effective  means  to 
prodfue  some  result,  or  promote  some  end  or  object ;  and  hence 
the  different  senses  in  which  it  is  used  by  different  persons  and 
authors.  Some  use  it  in  a  very  loose  and  vague  sense  ;  calling 
that  useful  which  may  be  used  as  an  effective  means  to  advance 
their  selfish  and  temporary  ends  and  objects,  and  gratify  their 
passions  and  sensual  appetites,  even  at  the  expenses  of  their  own 
ultimate  good  and  welfare,  and  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  their 
fellow  beings.  To  use  the  word  in  this  loose  and  vague  sense,  is 
an  abuse  of  language.  It  is  generally  used,  in  common  parlance,  to 
designate  the  capacity  of  things  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man, 
without  reference  to  the  character  of  those  wants — whether 
natural,  or  artificial  and  factitious.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
limited  and  more  strict  and  philosophical  sense,  and  applied  only 
to  means  which  tend  to  promote  either  the  general  good  and  hap- 
piness of  the  hum^an  family,  or  the  well-being  of  one  or  more 
individuals,  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with  the  ultimate 
etid  and  object  for  which  they  were  created,  and  with  the  rights 
and  general  welfare  of  others.  In  this  strict  and  philosophical 
sense  (which  is  the  only  one  that  is  accurate^,  it  always  designates 
an  active  agency,  effective  means  or  capacity,  that  is,  real  and 
substantial;  while  in  its  ordinary  use  in  common  parlance,  it 
often  de^gnates  utility  that  is  factitious  only.  In  this  strict  and 
philosophical  sense,  the  utility  of  an  act,  thing,  custom,  habit, 
institution,  or  law,  consists  in  its  natural  tendency  to  produce  a 
positive  good,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of 
man,  or  of  some  particular  individual  class  or  community,  with- 
out injuring  or  infringing  the  rights  of  others.  In  this  sense,  no 
act  or  thing  can  be  useful  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  last  section.  Utility,  in  this  strict  and  philoso- 
phical sen^e,  is  a  test  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  because  it 
is  evidence  that  they  are  in  accordance  loith  the  moral  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  also  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  the  character  and 
value  of  all  human  laws  and  institutions.  The  words  expedient 
and  expediency  should  be  used  in  the  same  strict  and  philoso- 
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phical  sense.  Whatever  act,  course  of  policy,  custom,  institu- 
tion, or  law,  is  usefiil  in  this  sense,  is  also  expedient,  and  whatever 
is  not  useful,  is  not  expedient. 

To  determine  the  utility  or  expediency  of  an  act,  institution, 
custom,  or  law,  we  should  look  to  its  general  tendency^  and  to  its 
ultimate  natural  consequences  ;  and  not  to  any  partial  or  tempo- 
rary tendency  or  eflfects,  which  may  be  the  result  of  peculiar 
circumstances.  We  should  also  look  to  its  general  eflfects  upon 
the  community,  or  upon  all  the  persons  aSected  by  it ;  and 
should  not  call  that  useful  which  necessarily  injures  one  by 
benefiting  another ;  like  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks^  and 
keeping  gambling-houses^  and  places  of  vicious  amusement.  A 
murderer  is  executed  by  the  government  in  pursuance  of  a 
general  law ;  not  because  the  execution  is  or  can  be  of  any 
utility  to  the  criminal,  but  it  is  done  for  the  protection  of  the 
community,  to  deter  others  from  committing  like  crimes.  Al- 
though the  sole  tendency  of  the  execution  may  be  to  protect  and 
benefit  the  community,  yet  the  general  tendency  of  the  law 
was  to  protect  the  person  who  became  a  murderer,  just  as  much 
as  to  protect  any  other  member  of  the  community.  The  rule  is 
similar  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  individuals ;  utility ^  general 
utility^  is  the  test ;  which  is  never  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
any  individual^  mr  with  equal  justice  to  all.  It  comprises 
whatever  promotes  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  ag- 
gregate, of  any  one  or  more  persons,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the 
community,  nor  the  rights  of  any  individual.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  an  act  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of 
nature,  and  with  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  a  good  act, 
though  all  its  direct  utility  and  benefit  is  confined  to  the  actor, 
or  to  him,  his  family  and  friends.  Even  in  this  case,  the  act 
may  be  said  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  community  in  the  aggregate,  inasmuch  as  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  community  comprises  that  of  each  and  every 
one  of  its  members. 

Sec.  6.   Illustrations  of  the  Importance  of  Understanding  the 
Laws  of  Nature. 

In  order  to  promote  health,  vigor,  and  activity,  to  secure  his 
system  from  disease  and  his  person  from  accidents  which  may 
endanger  his  limbs  or  destroy  his  life,  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
study  and  understand  the  laws  of  nature;  as  is  well  illustrated 
in  Combe's  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  In  order  to  be 
eminently  successful  in  any  department  of  industry  or  business, 
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whether  agricultural,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  mining,  or  com- 
mercial, or  the  transportation  of  property  or  persons,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  carefully  the  laws  of  nature;  and  to  conform* 
strictly  to  the  nature  of  things  and  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  business. 

The  farmer  should  not  only  look  carefully  to  the  markets  to 
see  what  products  are  in  demand  and  bring  the  best  price,  but  he 
should  attend  carefully  to  the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the 
situation  and  soil  of  his  farm,  and  to  what  crops  and  what  mode 
of  cultivation  it  is  best  adapted.  The  mechanic  also,  and  manu- 
facturer of  every  kind  and  character,  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature,  properties,  strength,  and  durability  of  the 
materials  he  works  in,  as  well  as  the  climate  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of 
man,  and  make  them  promote  his  comforts  and  physical  well 
being  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  physician  also  should 
study  nature  and  her  laws,  as  his  only  guides  in  the  management 
and  cure  of  diseases  ;  and  every  person  who  has  a  proper  regard 
for  his  own  health,  should  follow  the  same  guides,  and  observe 
carefully  the  effect  of  every  kind  of  food  and  drink  upon  his  own 
health  and  constitution,  in  order  to  regulate  his  diet  in  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  health  and  activity  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Theology  also  derives  aid  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  particu- 
larly from  psychology,  or  the  nature  and  capacities  of  mind, 
which  constitutes  a  branch  or  department  of  the  law  of  nature ; 
and  whether  we  regard  John  Calvin,  Dr.  Paley,  or  Bishop  But- 
ler of  England,  the  late  Dr  Edwards  of  Massachusetts,  or  many 
other  eminent  divines,  their  permanent  influence  over  the  doc- 
trines and  creeds  of  their  respective  Churches  for  ages,  depends 
much  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  their  capacity  to  use  such  knowledge  to  aid 
them  in  understanding  and  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
A.  M.,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York : 
*'  Upon  this  freedom  to  choose  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience,  granted  to  man  by  his  Maker,  denied  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  claimed  by  Protestants,  is  built  tho  fabric  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  Difference  of  opinion  being  allowed,  controversy 
of  course  ensues,  and  converts  are  made,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  by  force  of  truth,  supported  by  appeals  to  reason  and  con- 
science Zealous  according  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  in  the 
dogmas  of  his  sect,  the  Protestant  calls  to  his  aid  the  treasures 
of  science.  He  believes  that  the  divine  author  of  truth  in  the 
BIBLE,  is  also  the  author  of  truth  in  nature  ;  the  Protestant 
is  therefore  the  consistent  encourager  of  all  learningx  of 
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phical  sense.  Whatever  act,  course  of  policy,  custom,  institu- 
tion, or  law,  is  useful  in  this  sense,  is  also  expedient,  and  whatever 
is  not  useful,  is  not  expedient. 

To  determine  the  utility  or  expediency  of  an  act,  institution, 
custom,  or  law,  we  should  look  to  its  general  tendency,  and  to  its 
ultimate  natural  consequences  ;  and  not  to  any  partial  or  tempo- 
rary tendency  or  effects,  which  may  be  the  result  of  peculiar 
circumstances.  We  should  also  look  to  its  general  effects  upon 
the  community,  or  upon  all  the  persons  aSected  by  it;  and 
should  not  call  that  useful  which  necessarily  injures  one  by 
benefiting  another ;  like  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
keeping  gambling-houses,  and  places  of  vicious  amusement.  A 
murderer  is  executed  by  the  government  in  pursuance  of  a 
general  law ;  not  because  the  execution  is  or  can  be  of  any 
utility  to  the  criminal,  but  it  is  done  for  the  protection  of  tlie 
community,  to  deter  others  from  committing  like  criines.  Al- 
though the  sole  tendency  of  the  execution  may  be  to  protect  and 
benefit  the  community,  yet  the  general  tendency  of  the  law 
was  to  protect  the  person  who  became  a  murderer,  just  as  much 
as  to  protect  any  other  member  of  the  community.  The  rule  is 
similar  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  individuals ;  utility,  general 
utility^  is  the  test ;  which  is  never  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
any  individual,  mr  with  equal  justice  to  all.  It  comprises 
whatever  promotes  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  ag- 
gregate, 01  any  one  or  more  persons,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the 
community,  nor  the  rights  of  any  individual.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  an  act  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of 
nature,  and  with  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  a  good  act, 
though  all  its  direct  utility  and  benefit  is  confined  to  the  actor, 
or  to  him,  his  family  and  friends.  Even  in  this  case,  the  act 
raay  be  sfdd  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  community  in  the  aggregate,  inasmuch  as  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  community  comprises  that  of  each  and  every 
one  of  its  members. 

Sec.  6.   IHustratiomt  of  the  Importance  of  Understanding  the 
Laws  of  Nature. 

In  order  to  promote  health,  vigor,  and  activity,  to  secure  his 
system  from  disease  and  his  person  from  accidents  which  may 
endanger  his  limbs  or  destroy  his  life,  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
study  and  understand  the  laws  of  nature;  as  is  well  illustrated 
in  Combe's  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  In  order  to  be 
eminently  successful  in  any  department  of  industry  or  business, 
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whether  agricultural,  mechanioal,  manufaoturing,  mining,  or  com- 
mercial, or  the  transportation  of  property  or  persons,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  carefally  the  laws  of  nature;  and  to  conform- 
strictly  to  the  nature  of  things  and  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  business. 

The  farmer  should  not  only  look  carefully  to  the  markets  to 
see  what  products  are  in  demand  and  bring  the  best  price,  but  he 
should  attend  carefully  to  the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the 
situatbn  and  soil  of  his  farm,  and  to  what  crops  and  what  mode 
of  cultivation  it  is  best  adapted.  The  mechanic  also,  and  manu- 
facturer of  every  kind  and  character,  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature,  properties,  strength,  and  durability  of  the 
materials  he  works  in,  as  well  as  the  climate  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of 
man,  and  make  them  promote  his  comforts  and  physical  well 
being  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  physician  also  should 
study  nature  and  her  laws,  as  bis  only  guides  in  the  management 
and  cure  of  diseases  ;  and  every  person  who  has  a  proper  regard 
for  his  own  health,  should  follow  the  same  guides,  and  observe 
carefully  the  effect  of  every  kind  of  food  and  drink  upon  his  own 
health  and  constitution,  in  order  to  regulate  his  diet  in  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  health  and  activity  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Theology  also  derives  aid  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  particu- 
larly from  psychology,  or  the  nature  and  capacities  of  mind, 
which  constitutes  a  branch  or  department  of  the  law  of  nature ; 
and  whether  we  regard  John  Calvin,  Dr.  Paley,  or  Bishop  But- 
ler of  England,  the  late  Dr  Edwards  of  Massachusetts,  or  many 
other  eminent  divines,  their  permanent  influence  over  the  doc- 
trines and  creeds  of  their  respective  Churches  for  ages,  depends 
much  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  their  capacity  to  use  such  knowledge  to  aid 
them  in  understanding  and  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
A.  M.,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York : 
*'  Upon  this  freedom  to  choose  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience,  granted  to  man  by  his  Maker,  denied  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  claimed  by  Protestants,  is  built  the  fabric  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  Difference  of  opinion  being  allowed,  controversy 
of  course  ensues,  and  converts  are  made,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  by  force  of  truth,  supported  by  appeals  to  reason  and  con- 
science Zealous  according  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  in  the 
dogmas  of  his  sect,  the  Protestant  calls  to  his  aid  the  treasures 
of  science.  He  believes  that  the  divine  author  of  truth  in  tlie 
BIBLE,  is  also  the  author  of  truth  in  nature  ;  the  Protestant 
is  therefore  the  consistent  eocourager  of  all  learningx  of  a\\  vnv^ia- 
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ligation.  Every  discoyery  in  science,  he  feels,  brings  to  religions 
truths  fresh  treasures.  Free  inquiry  and  discussion,  all  intellec- 
tual activity,  legitimately  belong  to  Protestantism.  It  is  by  thus 
opening  wide  the  doors  of  knowledge,  and  letting  in  the  light  of 
Natural  science  upon  what  it  believes  to  be  the  revealed  truth 
of  the  Bible,  that  Protestantism  has  been  able  gradually  to  bring 
out  the  principle  of  religious  liberty^  and  in  its  train,  the  invalua- 
ble blessing  of  dcil  liberty. 

The  learned  jurists  who  reported  the  Code  Napoleon,  in  their 
preliminary  discourse,  make  the  following  remark :  Le  droit 
est  la  raison  universellct,  la  supreme  raison  fond6  sur  la  nature 
m^me  des  choses.  Les  lois  sont,  ou  ne  doivent  6tre  que  le  droit 
r^duit  en  regies  positives,  en  preceptes  particuliers."*  In  accor- 
dance with  this  wise  precept,  the  principal*  part  of  the  Laws  or 
Nations,  and  also  the  Roman  civil  law,  from  which  our  princi- 
ples of  equity  jurisprudence  are  borrowed,  are  deduced  from  and 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  ;  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man.  In  the  absence  of  revelation  on 
this  subject,  this  is  the  only  proper  and  safe  foundation  on  which 
to  found  human  laws  and  human  institutions.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Anglo-American,  as  well  as  the  British  people,  the  founda- 
tions, and  great  leading  principles  and  characteristics  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  were  established  upon  the  usages  and 
customs  of  feudalism,  and  the  decisions  and  precedents  of  courts 
of  justice  in  an  ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  age  ;  and  during  the 
last  five  centuries  it  has  undergone  very  little  change,  except 
what  has  been  effected  by  judicial  legislation,  constantly  resorting 
to  subtle  distinctions  and  ingenious  sophisms,  to  obviate  some  evil, 
or  supposed  evil,  and  without  professing  to  make  or  acknowledg- 
ing any  change  whatever,  new  principles  have  been  constantly 
introduced,  as  the  wisdom,  the  prejudices,  or  the  weakness  of 
influential  judges  dictated,  until  it  has  become  a  stupendous  fabric 
of  discordant  materials,  in  which  the  law  of  nature  is  often 
entirely  disregarded. 

The  learned  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
History  of  England,  makes  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  common  law  :  A  proneness  to  uninstructive  acuteness,  and  to 
distinctions  purely  verbal,  tainted  it  from  the  cradle.  It  has  been 
the  ancient  and  unremitted  complaint  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers, that  it  has  been  overloaded  with  vain  and  unprofitable 
subtleties,  which,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  an  ostentatious  precision, 
has  plunged  it  into  darkness  and  confusion."  This  has  resulted 
from  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  nature.| 

^  Natural  right  is  universal  reason,  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  Laws 
thoold  be  natural  right  reduced  to  positive  rules  and  precepts. 
/  S00  fAi's  subject  of  the  Common  Law  in  sec.  6  of  CVnip.V. 
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Sec.  7.  On  the  General  and  Special  Providences  of  God ;  and 
the  use  of  Natural  Causes  to  effect  Ms  purposes. 

The  general  providences  of  God  are  generally  understood  to 
be,  the  natural  and  necessary  sequences  and  effects  produced  by 
the  action  and  re-action  of  the  elements  of  matter  and  of  spirit, 
in  accordance  with  a  system  of  laws  established  by  Him,  which 
constitute  the  laws  of  nature.  So  far  as  the  mind  of  man  is 
poverned  by  causes  external  to  itself,  it  is  subject  to  those  general 
laws ;  but  so  far  as  it  acts  from  its  own  inhe;'ent  impulses  and 
powers,  it  appears  to  be  a  free  agent,  and  to  act  according  to  its 
own  habits  and  caprices,  exempt  from  those  general  laws. 

The  special  providences  of  Uod,  on  the  contrary,  are  supposed 
to  be,  effects  produced  by  special  interpositions  of  His  power, 
different  from  what  would  have  been  produced  by  the  undisturbed 
operation  of  his  general  laws.  Special  providences  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  rewarding  or  punishing  individuals  or  nations  for 
obedience  or  disobedience  of  his  moral  laws  and  government ;  and 
also  to  save  man  in  particular  instances  from  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  would  otherwise  result  to  him  from  his  violation, 
ignorantly,  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  or  to  save  him  from  the  violence 
of  the  elements  beyond  his  control.  But  however  strongly  we 
may  believe  in  special  providences  in  particular  cases,  if  we  look 
at  the  history  of  man,  and  contemplate  his  ignorance,  his  vices, 
follies,  and  crimes,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  almost 
all  action  is  directed  and  governed,  as  well  as  originated  either  by 
natural  causes  and  physical  agents,  in  pursuance  of  fixed  laws, 
or  by  the  free  agency  of  man,  influenced  by,  and  to  some  extent, 
subject  to,  physical  laws  and  impulses  ;  and  that  the  Deity  him- 
self generally  uses  human  agents  and  natural  means,  not  super- 
natural ones,  to  effect  his  purposes.  This  is  made  still  more  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  of  his  using  a  visible  Church  and  human  agents 
as  his  ministers  to  spread  the  gospel  and  propagate  Christianity, 
instead  of  doing  it  by  the  direct  and  supernatural  agency  of  inspi- 
ration. 

Were  it  not  for  the  free  agency  of  man,  whereby  he  has  power 
to  contravene  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  laws  of  nature, 
special  providences  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  Everything 
in  the  universe  might  be  governed  by  general  laws.  The  general 
laws  and  providences  of  God,  we  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  inquire 
into  and  learn  ;  but  the  special  interpositions  of  divine  power 
are  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  man.  That  the  Deity  acts  princi- 
pally by  and  through  the  means  of  natural  causes  and  physical 
agents,  and  thereby  governs  mankind,  not  only  physically,  but 
morally  and  spiritually,  as  well  as  the  whole  material  ^OT\d^ 
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been  shown  pretty  elearly,  if  not  demonstrated,  by  the  learned 
and  philosophieal  Dr.  Edwards. 

Sec.  8.  Inherent  weakness  of  the  human  mindj  and  the  injluences 
upon  it  of  external  causes. 

To  maintain  the  position  I  have  stated,  of  the  general  nse  of 
natural  causes  and  agents  as  the  means  of  action,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  doctrine  so  far  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
and  many  others  of  the  necessitarian  school ;  who  maintain  that 
the  mind  and  the  will  of  man  has  no  self-determining  power,  and 
cannot  originate  action,  and  do  any  particular  act  of  itself,  with- 
out being  oirected  and  governed  by  some  motive  or  cause  external 
to  the  mind  itself ;  that  belief  of  anything  must  be  the  effect  of 
evidence,  and  every  act  of  the  mind  must  be  produced  by  causes 
external  to  the  mind  itself,  acting  upon  it ;  that  all  human  actions, 
and  all  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  are  directed  and 
governed  by  a  chain  of  causes  that  produce  a  physical  necessity, 
from  which  it  cannot  escape  ;  and  that  all  these  causes  are 
brought  into  operation  by  the  ordinary  working  of  the  laws  of 
nature  established  by  the  Deity,  and  were,  and  must  have  been, 
designed  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  In  this  mode 
they  deduce  the  philosophical  conclusion,  that  every  act  of 
man,  as  well  as  every  occurrence  in  the  physical  world,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  God's  laws,  and 
must  have  been  not  only  foreseen,  but  foreordained  by  him. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  doctrine  of  fibtidism,  and  is 
carrying  the  effect  of  physical  causes  to  a  very  great  length ;  so 
far  as  not  only  to  annihilate  entirely  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  and  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  to  destroy  also  nearly  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  render  it  utterly  incapable  of  either 
determining,  directing,  or  controlling  its  own  action.  If  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  correct,  the  mind  possesses  only  the  power  of 
communicating  or  transmitting  the  impressions  it  may  have 
received  firom  external  causes  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
resisting  or  reacting  power  of  matter) ;  and  even  admitting  it  to 
be  an  active  principle  or  agent,  if  it  cannot  act  without  being 
excited  to  action  by  external  causes,  its  powers  of  action  would 
seem  to  be  no  greater  than  those  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
caloric,  or  any  of  the  imponderable  substances  which  pervade, 
the  universe.  If  this  is  true,  man  is  but  a  machine,  and  can  act" 
only  as  he  is  excited  by  natural  causes  ;  he  can  move  only  in  the 
direction  given  to  him  by  such  causes  ;  and  can  hardly  be  called, 
with  propriety,  a  free  or  moral  agent. 

If  we  were  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  torpid  state  of  the 
human  mind  in  Mahometan  countries,  and  in  sdl  Asia,  and  the 
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idefl  of  the  ocean,  except  CluDa  and  Japan,  and  reflect  that 
Boaroelj  any  change  has  been  made  in  those  countries  for  more 
than  thirteen  centnries,  except  those  which  haye  been  the  result 
and  effect  of  the  opinions,  principles,  religious  creeds  and  doc- 
trines that  originated  with  Mahomet  in  the  seventh  century; 
and  that  the  manners,  customs,  castes,  opinions,  prejudices, 
habits,  pursuits,  and  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  haye 
been  the  same  from  age  to  age,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  believe  the  most  extreme  doctrines  of 
the  necessitarian  school  of  divines.  Such  facts  are  calculated  to 
lead  men  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human  mind  possesses  no 
independence ;  no  freedom  of  will,  no  inherent  powers  of  action ; 
no  self-determining  power;  that  it  is  directed  and  governed 
entirely  by  a  chain  of  external  causes,  and  by  a  physical  necessity 
from  which  there  is  no  escape ;  and  that  tne  extraordinary 
eapacity  of  Mahomet  was  the  effect  of  a  supernatural  agency 
and  power,  conferred  upon  him  by  some  evil  spirit. 

But  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  modem  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Netherlands,  and  to  the  Anglo-American  States,  and 
contemplate  the  reformation  commenced  by  Martin  Luther,  the 
writings  of  Grotius,  and  many  others,  the  career  of  Columbus, 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
many  valuable  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  the  vast  improve- 
ments made  within  the  last  four  centuries,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  last  century,  we  shall  Jivd  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the 
great  power  aiid  capa/:ity  of  the  human  mind  ;  of  its  itidependencey 
its  freedom  J  and  -  power  of  originaiing  action^  of  deter  minings 
guiding  J  and  directing  its  own  movements  ;  and  even  of  resisting 
the  injluence  of  external  causes  and  agents^  of  inquiring  after 
original  truths  ;  and  acting  a^ccarding  to  its  own  ideas  of  diUy^ 
propriety y  justice^  or  expediency. 

It  is  very  ceVtain,  however,  that  man  has  comparatively  little 
control  over  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  and  the  formation  of 
his  own  opinions.  While  the  ignorant  and  the  weak-minded 
(who  are  unable  to  weigh  evidence  with  accuracy)  are  the  sport 
of  circumstances,  and  may  believe  or  disbelieve  anything  accord- 
ing as  the  mind  may  be  influenced  by  interest,  passion,  prejudice, 
education,  or  superstition ;  a  well  cultivated  and  well  balanced 
mind,  can  neither  believe  without  evidence,  nor  disbelieve  what 
is  attested  by  competent  proofs.  In  any  view  which  may  be 
taken  of  this  subject,  conceding  to  men  of  eminent  ability  the 
largest  amount  of  intellectual  power,  capacity,  freedom  of  will, 
and  ability  to  act  and  reason  independent  of,  and  free  from  the 
control  of  external  causes  which  can  be  reasonably  claimed  for 
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tbem  ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  mind  can  act  only  by  and  through 
the  medium  of  physical  organs,  as  its  agents  or  instruments  and 
informants  ;  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  brain  as  a  physical  organ, 
in  and  by  which  it  thinks,  reflects,  compares,  judges,  reasons, 
and  wills ;  and  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  as  a 
physical  organ,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  as  well  as  of  the  wants,  sufferings,  and  appetites 
of  the  body ;  it  is  very  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
human  family  are  almost  entirely  directed  and  governed  by  wants, 
appetites,  and  causes  of  a  physical  character,  by  motives  and 
passions  not  originating  in  ilie  mind,  and  by  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  that  they  possess 
very  little  power  to  resist  such  appetites,  passions,  and  motives, 
and  to  change  by  invention  and  well  directed  industry,  their  con- 
dition and  circumstances  in  life.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  extra- 
vagant to  say,  such  is  the  power  and  influence  of  circumstances, 
ana  of  external  causes  over  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  operation 
of  the  metaphysical  laws  of  suggestion  and  association,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  mental  action  of  the  most  original  minds,  and  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  that  of  inferior  and  uncultivated  minds,  is  not 
only  originated,  but  determined,  directed,  and  governed  by  causes 
external  to  the  mind  itself;  which  even  the  most  powerful 
and  best  informed  minds  are  often  too  feeble  to  resist.  How 
important,  therefore,  that  young  persons  should  be  kept  from 
vicious  associations  and  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  that  their 
minds  should  be  developed  and  strengthened  by  cultivation  and 
exercise,  well  filled  with  proper  and  correct  principles,  opi- 
nions, and  ideas,  by  which  diey  may  be  constantly  influenced  and 
guided,  and  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  sole  control  of  physical 
appetites,  and  the  current  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant, 
the  harangues  of  demagogues  and  fanatics,  and  other  accidental 
circumstances  and  extraneous  influences. 

Sec.  9.  Means  used  to  form  the  opinions  and  govern  the  people. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind  never  seem  to  learn  anything, 
(except  the  most  simple  truths,)  from  either  experience  or  ob- 
servation :  but  learn  from,  and  are  mostly  guided,  by  imitation, 
precedent,  and  the  instruction  of  others.  They  do  not  seem  to 
possess  the  power  of  learning  causes  by  analyzing,  nor  of  com- 
bining facts,  generalizing,  and  deducing  new  truths  from  their 
own  experience,  or  from  facts  which  have  come  within  their  own 
observation  or  reading ;  and  hence,  in  most  countries,  they  follow 
on  by  imitation  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation, 
for  thousands  of  years,  in  the  same  track  and  routine,  without 
change  or  improvement ;  and  are  seemingly  impelled  by  circum- 
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stances,  and  wafted  on  like  the  clouds  of  the  air,  withont  exercis- 
ing mnch,  if  any  inflnence,  over  their  own  destiny.  And  this 
perfect  submission  to  circumstances,  under  the  impression  that 
they  must  fulfil  the  same  destiny  as  their  ancestors,  and  have  no 
power  to  improve  their  condition  by  any  efforts  of  their  own  ; 
this  abject  devotion  to  ancient  customs  and  precedents,  is  often 
dignified  with  the  title  of  conservatism. 

There  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  uneducated  classes, 
of  any  age  or  country,  who  can  reason  at  all,  except  to  an 
extremely  limited  extent.    Inasmuch  as  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  even  the  elements  of  any  science ;  no  clear  conceptions  of 
even  the  nature  of  numbers  and  quantities,  in  an  abstract  point 
of  view ;  and  have  never  been  taught  to  reason  correctly ;  they 
learn  from  imitation,  precedent,  and  instruction  only  ;  and  have 
scarcely  any  ideas,  except  what  they  derive  directly  from  and 
through  the  senses,  togetner  with  some  vague  opinions  which  they 
have  learned  from  tradition  and  the  oral  instructions  of  their 
priests.    Such  people  in  all  conn  tries,  are  under  the  influence 
and  control  of  the  educated  classes  •;  of  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy, 
the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  the  military  and  civil 
officers  of  government,  who  literally  think  for  them,  and  form  and 
guide  their  opinions,  and  direct  their  movements  ;  whether  they 
are  slaves,  serfe,  villains,  or  dependent  and  poor  tenants,  pea- 
sants, or  poor  artizans.    Hence  the  policy  of  Austria,  Ilussia, 
and  other  arbitrary  governments  is  to  keep  their  subjects  in  igno- 
rance, and  to  endeavor  to  think  for  them,  and  form  their  opinions, 
as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  making  them  submissive,  quiet, 
contented,  and  obedient,  in  bearing  all  the  burthens,  and  perform- 
ing all  the  duties  which  their  masters  impose  on  them.  The 
same  policy  is  pursued  by  the  American  slaveholders  towards 
their  slaves,  and  for  the  same  purposes  ;  and  the  policy  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Catholic  priesthood  towards  the  mass  of  the  people, 
is  not  materially  different.     The  Bible  is  kept  from  them  ; 
they  are  denied  the  right  to  read  and  exercise  their  own  indivi- 
dual judgments  in  matters  of  religion,  but  must  allow  their  priests 
to  read,  think,  and  judge  for  them,  and  to  form  their  opinions ; 
and  no  efforts  are  made  by  the  priests  to  establish  common 
schools,  or  to  teach  the  common  people  anything  beyond  the 
catechism,  and  the  ceremonies  and  dogmas  of  religion,  and  abso- 
lute unconditional  submission  in  all  things  to  their  priests  and 
rulers.    Their  whole  efforts  in  matters  of  education  are  directed 
to  founding  colleges,  and  high  schools,  for  training  up  young  men 
for  the  priesthood,  and  instructing  and  breathing  their  opinions 
into  the  children  and  youth  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  wealthy 
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olasses,  in  order  to  form  their  opiDions,  and  govern  them,  and 
through  them,  to  govern  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  conduct  and  acts  of  such  a  people  are  not  directed  by  the 
independent  operations  of  their  own  minds,  nor  are  their  opinions 
formed  by  the  operation  of  their  own  reasoning  powers,  but  all 
their  acts  and  opinions  are  the  result  of  causes  external  to  their 
own  minds,  operating  upon  them ;  hence  they  are  governed  in 
part  by  natural  causes,  by  their  own  physical  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, and  partly  by  the  educated  classes,  who  infuse  opinions 
into  their  minds,  and  thus  influence  and  direct  them. 

Sec.  10.  Cauus  of  the  Revolution  of  France  of  1789,  and  the 
means  used  to  ercUe  the  people. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 
the  prostration  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property,  the  people  were  as  utterly  unable  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  reason  correctly,  as  ihey  were  before,  and 
were  henceforth  governed  by  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  other  affiliat- 
ed clubs  and  societies.  These  clubs  and  societies  were  organ- 
ized at  Paris  to  discuss  political  questions,  and  had  their  branches 
and  auxiliary  societies  in  almost  every  province ;  by  means  of 
which  they  communicated  their  opinions  and  proceedings  through- 
out the  kingdom  with  great  rapidity ;  and  thus  formed  the  opi- 
nions of  nearly  the  whole  nation,  and  in  some  measure  thought  for 
them.  These  clubs  at  Paris  were  governed  by  a  few  men  of 
learning,  talents,  address,  and  eloquence  ;  mostly  needy  youngish 
professional  men,  aspiring  to  place  and  power  ;  who  had  nothing 
to  lose,  as  they  supposed,  by  revolution,  or  any  kind  of  excess. 
Bobespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  some  other  ambitious  dema- 
gogues, were  the  great  master-spirits  of  the  clubs,  and  the  prime 
movers  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  revolu- 
tion. When  the  National  Assembly  suppressed  the  Jacobin 
clubs,  mobocracy  soon  ceased. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  commencement  of  this 
mighty  revolution,  were  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
the  extravagance  of  the  government,  the  embarrassment  of  the 
national  finances,  and  the  necessity  of  imposing  on  the  people 
new  taxes  and  still  heavier  burthens.  Those  causes  were  entire- 
ly natural,  but  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce  any  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  minds  of  an  illiterate  and  unthinking  multi- 
tude. They,  however,  gave  occasion  and  furnished  the  means 
for  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  and  other  talented  political  writers,  to  ex- 
cite the  minds  of  the  people  by  their  writings  and  discussions,  and 
to  move  them  to  collect  together  in  tumultuous  assemblies,  rise 
in  mobs,  and  act  in  concert,  in  order  to  obtain  what  their  advisers 
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snd  leaders  taught  tbem  were  their  rights.  The  great  mass  of 
mankind  have  been  oppressed  with  heavy  burthens  and  taxes, 
imposed  on  them  by  their  mlers  and  priests,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  almost  every  country ;  but  they  have  generally  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  their  masters,  and  have  never  rebelled,  or  com- 
bined to  overthrow  Or  change  the  government,  except  when 
aroused  and  excited  to  action  by  some  of  the  educated  classes. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  French  army,  which  served  in  the 
American  revolution,  acted,  on  their  return  home,  as  instructors 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  teach  them  their  rights,  or  what  they 
supposed  to  be  their  rights.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were 
illiterate,  ignorant,  and  almost  incapable  of  reasoning,  and  were 
governed  entirely  by  their  own  appetites  and  passions,  and  the 
exciting  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  when  their 
passions  were  once  aroused,  they  could  not  be  influenced  by  any 
opinions  of  even  their  leaders  or  favorites,  not  in  accordance 
with  their  own  passions ;  and  hence  their  leaders  were  suspected 
of  treachery,  whenever  they  counselled  moderation,  and  were 
cried  down,  condemned,  and  guillotined,  one  after  another. 

Many  of  the  historians  of  the  French  revolution,  including 
M.  Thiers,  have  attempted  to  apologise  for  all  its  horrors  and 
crimes,  by  representing  them  as  the  inevitable  result  of  natural 
causes,  which  no  human  exertions  could  avert  or  prevent ;  that 
even  such  spirits  as  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  their  vilest 
and  most  violent  and  bloodthirsty  associates,  were  the  mere  in- 
struments of  fate,  and  in  the  commission  of  their  crimes,  only 
obeyed  the  laws  of  necessity,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  submitted  to 
impulses  which  they  had  no  power  to  resist.  If  this  apology  were 
true,  they  were  not  free,  and  therefore  not  moral  agents,  and  the 
whole  responsibility  of  all  their  crimes  would  rest  with  the  Author 
of  all  things,  who  thus  fixed  their  fate,  and  imposed  on  them  this 
stem  necessity.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  fatalism,  and  the  extreme  portion  of  the  necessitarian 
school,  annihilates  the  independence,  freedom,  and  power  of  the 
human  mind,  and  reduces  man  to  a  mere  machine,  moved  and  di- 
rected entirely  by  external  causes ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  true 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  though  nine  tenths  of  it  perhaps  is  true  to 
the  letter. 

The  people  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  and  been  oppressed  for 
centuries ;  the  American  revolution,  and  the  impulse  its  history, 
its  result,  and  the  condition  and  institutions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, gave  to  many  of  the  authors  and  political  writers  of  France, 
soon  caused  a  diffusion  among  the  people  of  a  few  leading  ideas 
and  opinions  about  liberty,  equality,  and  a  republican  form  of 
government,  the  purport  and  effect  of  which  they  did  not  CuW^ 
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anderstaDd.  They  then  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that  they 
were  wronged  and  oppressed ;  and  were  taught  hy  their  leaders, 
the  orators  of  the  clubs,  that  extreme  measures  were  necessary  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  finally  of  the  king 
and  royalists,  who,  they  were  told,  were  their  oppressors  and  natural 
enemies.  The  great  mass  of  the  revolutionists  and  anarchists 
believed  these  principles  and  measures  of  their  leaders  to  be 
just  and  necessary  ;  1  may  say,  honestly  and  sincerely  believed 
them,  and  felt  that  such  things  as  mobs,  insurrections,  violence, 
banishment,  confiscations,  revolutionary  committees,  trials,  and 
executions,  were  necessary  and  just,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  These  new  political  ideas  excited  a 
strange  delusion  ;  a  sort  of  political  fanaticism  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  the  lower  classes  of  the  nation,  which  lasted  for  years, 
and  seemed  to  hurry  them  on  to'  the  commission  of  every  kind  of 
excess.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  governed  solely  by  this 
spirit  of  delusion,  and  the  passions  engendered  by  it ;  a  small 
portion  were  governed  by  avarice  and  a  desire  to  plunder  ;  and 
even  the  leaders,  the  worst  of  them,  did  not  fully  understand  the 
tendency  and  final  effect  of  their  measures,  and  were  governed 
partly  by  this  spirit  of  delusion,  and  partly  by  ambition  for  place 
and  power. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  French  revolution,  with  all  its 
civil  contests,  mobs,  excesses,  and  horrors,  and  all  the  wars 
growing  out  of  it,  except  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  were  wars  of 
opinion  ;  wars  of  principle  ;  as  strictly  so  as  the  American  revo- 
lutipn,  or  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  Reformation  of  the  six-  . 
teenth  century  ;  and  though  the  opinions  and  principles  for  which 
the  French  revolutionists  contended  were  in  many  respects  false, 
delusive,  dangerous,  and  pernicious  in  their  tendency,  yet  they 
ar6se  mostly  from  natural  causes,  operating  on  the  human  mind. 

If  opinions  alone  can  have  such  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
conduct  and  acts  of  men,  how  extremely  important,  in  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  that  all  the  people  who  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  should  be  properly  educated ;  and  that  their 
opinions  should  be  correct  on  all  subjects  connected  with  govern- 
ment and  the  good  order  of  society  ?  The  condition  and  history 
of  Mexico,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  during  the 
last  twenty -five  years,  furnish  evidence,  that  an  elective  govern- 
ment, approximating  to  a  democracy,  cannot  be  sustained  in  a 
country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  are  illiterate,  ignorant, 
incapable  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  government ;  and  who 
depend  on  priests,  office-holders,  and  aspirants  to  place  and 
power,  to  instruct  them  and  think  for  them. 
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Sec.  11.  Effect  of  Habits^  Pursuits^  Exercise j  <rc.  npon  the 
Co»isHtuiion  of  Man, 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  habit  is  a  sort  of  second 
nature;  it  actually  modifies  and  in  some  measure  changes  the 
organie  structure  and  constitution  of  man.  Climate,  mode  of  livinrri 
dirt,  porsnits  and  habits,  all  have  an  influence  not  only  upon  the 
healthy  strength,  activity,  and  longevity  of  man,  but  they  actually 
change  the  formation  and  constitution  of  his  physical  organs. 
The  pursuits  of  a  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  and  almost  every  other, 
when  followed  for  a  series  of  years,  by  exercising  some  organs 
and  muscles  more  than  others,  tend  to  enlarge  them,  to  change 
their  formation  and  structure,  and  cause  others  to  dwindle  for 
want  of  sufficient  exercise.  ( Vide  Sec.  II  of  Chap.  2.)  The 
mind  acts  not  only  as  a  guide  and  governor,  but  also  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  body ;  and  ideas  and  opinions  existing  in  the  mind  act 
as  stimulants  to  excite  it  to  action  ;  so  that  the  activity  of  every 
person's  intellect  is  increased,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  his 
knowledge  increases.  As  the  mind  acts  by  and  through  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  as  physical  organs,  the  more  active  par- 
ticular faculties  of  the  mind  may  be,  the  more  it  exercises  and 
increases  in  size  and  power  the  particular  organs  on  which  its 
action  depends. 

Man  is  not  only  influeoced  in  all  his  acts  and  career  through 
life,  by  his  opinions,  habits,  pursuits,  worldly  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  physical  structure  and  formation  of  the 
organs  of  his  material  frame,  and  his  moral  and  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical  nature,  are  all  in  some  measure  changed  by  the  same 
causes.  By  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  all  these  physical 
peculiarities,  and  to  some  extent,  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
which  depend  upon  them,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, through  successive  generations.  And  this,  together  with 
uniformity  of  climate,  similarity  of  education,  diet,  and  modes  of 
living,  is  the  reason  why  the  people  of  every  nation,  not  only 
have  a  general  similarity  of  features  and  complexion,  but  also  ac- 
quire what  is  usually  called  a  national  character.  (See  on  this  sub- 
ject See,  2  of  Chap.  2.)  In  this  mode,  causes  which  originated 
in  the  human  mind,  have  produced  physical  effects,  at  first, 
perhaps,  simple  in  their  character,  which  have  in  their  turn  been 
the  efficient  cause  of  other  effects ;  and  have  thus  been  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  a  chain  of  effects,  or  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, which  have  had- a  very  important  influence  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family  for  centuries  ;  and 
wiU  continue  to  produce  their  effects  until  the  end  of  time. 
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Sec.  12.    Effects  of  Gunpawdery  Fire  arms,  ardt  the  Art$y  in 
changing  the  character  of  War 

Gunpowder  and  firearms  have  changed  the  whole  character 
and  operations  of  war.  The  precise  time  when  they  were  invent- 
ed does  not  appear  to  he  known  with  certainty.  Q-unpowder 
was  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  cannon  were  invented  and  in  use  soon  aftor,  be- 
tween the  years  1313  and  1350;  though  small  arms  were 
unknown  until  nearly  two  centuries  afterwaras,  and  were  first  used 
by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1521.  The  use  of  cannon  alone, 
without  small  arms,  enabled  Cortez,  with  a  little  handful  of  sol- 
diers, to  conquer  the  natives  of  Mexico,  the  most  civilized  and 
powerful  of  all  the  nations  then  on  the  Western  continent. 

In  ancient  times,  when  men  fought  with  spears,  javelins,  and 
other  weapons  wielded  by  hand,  very  little  science  was  necessary 
to  command  and  marshal  an  army  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  but 
great  physical  strength,  experience,  skill,  and  bravery,  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  were  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
Maximin,  an  ignorant  Thracian  peasant,  without  any  knowledge 
of  science  of  any  kind,  but  a  giant  in  size  and  strength,  (being 
about  eight  feet  high,)  by  reason  of  his  great  strengfii,  activity, 
and  valor,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Seve- 
rus,  and  of  the  army ;  was  raised  to  the  highest  military  command ; 
was  an  efficient  general ;  and  was  finally,  in  the  year  A.  D.  235, 
proclaimed  by  the  army  Emperor  of  the  Roman  world.  His 
acquirements  would  fit  him  for  only  the  lowest  grade  of  military 
command  at  the  present  age  of  the  world ;  and  he  influenced  his 
army  in  battle  more  by  his  personal  example  in  attacking  the 
enemy  furiously,  and  slaying  them  with  his  own  powerful  arm,  than 
by  any  great  efforts  of  mind,  or  exercise  of  military  science  in 
conducting  or  marshi^ling  them.  What  a  wonderful  contrast 
between  him  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  military  commanders  ! 
The  former  used  physical  power,  and  the  force  of  example  to  in- 
fluence his  men,  and  was  unfit  for  a  commander  in  modem  times ; 
the  latter,  by  his  mighty  intellect,  and  accurate  military  science, 
directed  all  the  movements  of  his  men  with  as  much  precision  as 
an  architect  oan  plan  and  frame  a  building,  and,  when  not  over- 
whelmed with  superior  numbers,  he  conducted  them  to  certain 
victory. 

In  ancient  warfare,  the  party  on  the  defensive  could  not  gain 
much  advantage  over  his  antagonist  by  choosing  his  ground,  and 
attacking  his  enemy  from  hUla  and  heights,  and  dt)m  behind 
breastworks,  trees,  fences,  buildings,  or  ootton-bags ;  but  when 
they  fought  hand  to  hand  both  parties  were  nearly  on  an  equality, 
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so  far  as  situation  was  oonoemed,  and  everything  depended  on  phy- 
sical strength,  skill,  expci-ience,  and  personal  hravery.  In  modem 
warfare,  with  the  nse  of  fire-arms  and  heavy  ordnance,  the  party 
on  the  defensive,  having  an  opportunity  to  fortify  heists,  hiU 
ndes,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  to  throw 
up  breastworks  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
can  select  their  ground,  occupy  narrow  passes,  defiles,  and 
commanding  positions,  and  have  great  advantage  over  their 
assailants,  which  they  did  not,  and  could  not  possess,  when  men 
fought  hand  to  hand,  with  swords,  pikes,  battle-axes,  javelins, 
arrow8,&c.  Much  also  now  depends  on  fleets  and  vessels,  not  only 
as  powerful  movable  engines  to  assail  the  enemy,  but  also  to 
transport  troops,  provisions,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  to  act 
in  concert  with,  aid,  and  support  land  forces.  All  the  operations 
of  war  are  now  very  complicated  and  expensive,  depend  mostly 
on  mechanical  power,  require  vast  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  great  science,  experience,  and  ability,  in  the 
commanding  officer,  and  in  all  the  superior  officers  ;  but  no  very 
great  skill,  experience,  or  extraordinary  physical  power,  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  is  necessary.  In  ancient 
times  it  required  as  many  years  as  it  apparently  now  does  months 
to  make  an  efficient  soldier.  All  the  operations  of  ancient  war- 
fare, on  the  contrary,  were  simple ;  and  veteran  troops  engaged  in 
an  offensive  war,  maintained  themselves  mostly  by  booty,  contri- 
butions levied  on,  and  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy.  Hanni- 
bal, the  Carthaginian  general,  maintained  his  army  in  the  Roman 
territories  seventeen  years,  without  any  aid  from  Carthage,  during 
nearly  all  the  time ;  this  cannot  be  done  in  modern  tiroes.  Na- 
poleon attempted  it,  and  thereby  excited  the  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion against  him  of  nearly  all  Europe,  and  finally  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  military  power  of  a  nation  in  these  days,  depends  more 
on  their  wealth,  and  power  to  equip  fleets  and  to  support  fleets  and 
armies,  than  on  the  number  of  its  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

In  ancient  times,  war  was  waged  entirely  by  muscular  power, 
but  at  present  mostly  by  mechanical  power.  It  formerly  required 
great  physical  strength,  long  experience,  and  skill,  in  the  soldiery, 
now  it  depends  much  more  on  the  science  and  ability  of  the  offi- 
cers. It  was  formerly  maintained  by  plunder,  but  now  by  money ; 
formerly  when  men  fought  band  to  hand,  situation  gave  little 
advantage  to  assail  the  enemy,  and  the  aggressor  bad  nearly  equal 
Advantages  with  the  defender,  to  assail  his  antagonists ;  but  now, 
the  use  of  fire-arms  gives  the  party  on  the  defensive,  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  his  antagonist.  Offensive  warfare  is  now  much  more 
difficult,  hazardous,  and  expensive,  than  in  ancient  ti'nes,  and 
defensive  warfare  much  less  sa 
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As  the  success  of  war  formerly  depended  on  mnsonlar 
strength,  skill,  and  experience  in  war,  qualities  which  savages  and 
barbarians  usually  possess,  the  barbarians  of  Northern  Europe 
were  enabled  to  overrun  and  overturn  the  western  Roman  empire 
in  the  fifth  century ;  and  the  hordes  of  barbarian  Tartars  have 
frequently  conquered  the  more  civilized  nations  of  southern  Asia  ; 
but  the  history  of  the  last  century  shows  the  influence  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  of  machinery,  productive  industry  and  wealth,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms,  upon  war,  and  fur- 
nishes evidence  that  civilized  nations  can  never  be  again  conquered 
by  savages  or  barbarians. 

As  mechanical  power  is  now  chiefly  used  in  war  as  a  substitute 
for  muscular  power,  and  wealth  dnd  productive  industry  are 
necessary  to  supply  it,  great  monicd  capitalists  have,  for  half  a 
century  past,  exerted  more  influence  upon  questions  of  war  and 
peace,  than  great  military  cbioftains ;  and  the  peaceful  farmer, 
mechanic,  and  artisan,  and  the  lords  of  the  spindle  and  loom,  have 
more  influence  upon  the  power,  as  well  as  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  than  Praetorian  guards  and  standing  armies. 

Gunpowder  is  also  of  great  practical  utility,  and  has  produced 
very  important  results  as  a  mechanical  power,  in  aiding  man  to 
blast  rocks,  and  work  in  quarries  of  stone,  mines,  &c.  Its  bene- 
fits in  these  particulars,  cannot  be  easily  calculated.  Without  it^i 
aid,  the  progress  of  man  in  cutting  canals,  mill  races,  and  rail- 
roads through  ledges  of  rocks  and  solid  stone,  and  working  in 
stone  quarries  and  mining  operations,  would  not  probably  be  more 
than  one  tenth  part  as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

Sec.  13.  Nations  like  individtudsy  with  hut  little  industry,  seem 
to  be  impelled  by  fate. 
Nations  much  more  than  individuals  are  seemingly  impelled  by 
the  hand  of  fate  ;  by  a  succession  and  chain  of  natural  causes ;  by 
circumstances  for  the  most  part  beyond  their  immediate  control. 
By  industry,  economy,  frugality  and  enterprise,  guided  by  good 
judgment  and  wisdom  during  a  long  succession  of  years,  if  attended 
with  good  fortune,  individuals  may  materially  alter  and  improve 
their  condition, -and  overcome  the  adverse  circumstances  which 
may  have  surrounded  them  during  the  early  part  of  their  lives  ; 
but  even  then,  the  principal  part  of  their  lives  must  be  a  scene  of 
toil  and  anxiety ;  and  they  really  improve  the  condition  of  their 
posterity,  much  more  than  they  do  their  own-  Though  individuals 
are  occasionally  elevated  suddenly  by  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, or  natural  causes ;  by  some  freak  of  fortune,  of  fate  or 
accident ;  yet  they  can  usually  do  very  little  to  elevate  themselves, 
or  change  their  condition  in  life,  and  station  in  society,  except  by 
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ihe  eoDstant  toil  and  vi<riIaDoe  of  yeare.  Nations  being  mado  np 
of  individnals,  tbe  great  masn  of  whom  in  most  oountrics  are  7erj 
iimorant,  and  have  comparatively  littlo  wisdom,  sagaeity,  pm- 
denee,  or  economy,  and  a  great  many  of  them  not  much  industry 
or  energy,  mnst  necessarily  make  much  slower  progress  in  im- 
provement, wealth,  and  power,  than  some  portions  and  classes  of 
the  community,  who  compose  them.  Hence  the  pursuits  and 
habits  of  industry,  and  the  modes  of  doing  business  and  perform- 
ing every  species  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  living,  and  the 
customs  and  condition  of  the  people,  remain  the  same,  unchanged, 
in  some  countries,  for  centuries  in  succession  ;  and  the  people 
seem  impelled,  by  the  hand  of  fate ;  by  a  succession  of  natural 
causes;  by  the  circumstances  and  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  over  which  they  can  exercise  very  little  immediate 
influence. 

Sec.  14.  Effect  of  InverUiam  and  Machinery  upon  the  indui- 
trffy  power,  and  population  of  Grreat  JBritain, 

Though  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  in  their  operation,  yet 
man  by  his  inventive  powers  and  his  own  efforts  and  industry 
during  a  series  of  years,  can  alter  the  face  of  nature,  and  convert 
the  ores  and  mineral  substances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
other  material  things,  and  nature's  products,  as  well  as  nature's 
laws,  into  instruments  and  mechanical  powers,  to  augrment  the 
productiveness  of  his  own  industry,  and  the  products  of  the  earth. 
The  more  labor  saving  machinery  he  can  invent  and  bring  into 
use,  the  more  easily  he  can  subdue  the  earth  ;  convert  its  resources 
and  products  to  his  use  ;  increase  the  products  of  agricultural  as 
well  as  mechanical  industry,  and  facilitate  their  transportation  and 
exchange ;  and  the  nmre  capital  he  can  accumulate  ;  and  this 
again  aids  him,  in  rendering  his  industry  still  more  and  more  pro- 
ductive, and  enables  him  to  increase  his  capital  and  wealth,  and 
to  multiply  his  comforts  with  still  greater  and  greater  rapidity. 
Capital  is  not  only  wealth  of  itself,  but  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
elements,  instruments  and  agents,  by  which  man  makes  his  indus- 
try productive,  whereby  he  creates  value,  produces  what  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  his  own  wants,  and  accumulates  wealth. 

When  great  labor-saving  machines,  like  the  Spinning  Jenny, 
Steam  Engine,  and  Power  Loom,  are  invented,  which  increase  the 
productive  industry  of  man  ten  or  twenty  fold ;  and  such  inven- 
tions come  into  general  use  in  a  nation,  and  without  consuming 
any  food  or  clothing,  accomplish  as  much  labor  as  several  millions 
of  persons  could  by  hand ;  what  an  immense  change  it  will  pro- 
duce in  half  a  century,  in  augmenting  the  products  of  industry ; 
multiplying  the  comforts  and  diminishing  the  diseases  and  ills  of 
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life  ;  developing  the  resources,  and  increasing  the  capital,  wealth, 
and  power  of  3ie  nation !  Such  and  similar  causes,  and  inven- 
tions acting  and  reacting  upon  the  British  nation  for  about  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  have  increased  the  comforts  of  the  British 
people ;  decreased  their  ills  of  life ;  diminished  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality ;  and  been  the  principal  causes  of  doubling  the  population ; 
and  augmenting  their  capital,  productive  industry,  commerce, 
wealth,  revenues,  naval  and  military  power,  about  five  fold,  dur- 
ing that  period.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  did  not  double 
in  five  centuries,  from  the  year  1000  to  the  year  1500 ;  they 
scarcely  doubled  during  the  next  250  years,  from  1500  to  1750  ; 
but  since  the  year  1790,  they  have  doubled  in  50  years,  and  sent 
out  swarms  of  emigrants  beside,  to  people  other  countries.  The 
laws  of  nature  have  not  changed,  but  the  inventive  genius  and 
industry  of  the  British  people  have  materially  changed  their  con- 
dition, and  thereby  diminished  the  ratio  of  mortality,  while  the 
condition  of  three  quarters  of  the  human  family  has  remained 
unchanged.  The  strong  contrast  between  the  condition  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  this  day,  is  owing  mostly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  have  continued  to  be  an  agricultural  people,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  country,  the  want 
of  fuel,  minerals,  and  water  power,  and  the  charsoter  and  igno- 
rance of  the  people ;  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  selfish  and 
^rannical  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  manufactures,  by  the 
British  Parliament. 

Every  yard  of  cloth  made  prior  to  the  year  1738,  and  nearly 
every  one  made  before  the  year  1767,  was  made  of  materials 
picked  and  carded  by  hand,  spun  by  hand  with  a  distaff  and 
spindle,  or  on  a  one  thread  wheel,  and  woven  in  a  hand-loom.  In 
that  year,  James  Hargreaves,  of  England,  invented  the  Spinning 
Jenny,  which  was  a  great  improvement  'upon  the  Spinning 
Machine  invented  by  Wyatt  and  Paul  in  1 738,  and  enabled  one 
person  to  spin,  at  first  eight,  then  sixteen,  and  finally,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  threads  of  cotton  weft,  or  filling,  at  once  ;  but 
it  was  not  fitted  to  spin  warp.  The  genius  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright  soon  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  in  1769,  invented  the 
Spinning  Frame  ;  that  wonderful  piece  of  machinery,  which  spins  . 
any  number  of  threads  at  once  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and 
hardness  ;  leaving  to  the  person  tending  it,  only  the  labor  of  fill- 
ing the  machine  with  cotton,  and  joining  the  threads  when  they 
break.  This  machine  in  its  present  improved  state,  and  also  the 
mule,  enables  a  person  to  spm  cotton,  about  thirty  times  as  fast, 
taking  all  numbers,  coarse  and  fine,  as  could  be  done  with  the  old 
one  thread  wheel. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  England,  invented  the  power  loom- 
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to  wemve  hj  water,  or  steam  power,  by  means  of  which  and  the 
hnprovements  made  thereon,  a  person  can  now  weave  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  with  the  old  fi&shioned  hand 
k>om,  in  use  before  the  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1738. 

The  original  machine  for  carding  with  cylinders  was  invented 
by  Lewis  Paul,  and  patented  in  1748  ;  but  it  was  very  imperfect, 
and  of  but  little  practical  value,  and  not  much  used,  until  it  was 
improved  in  1772  by  John  Lees,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  who  constructed  it  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
form  and  mode  as  the  carding  machines  now  in  use.  In  1775 
Mr.  Arkwright  took  out  a  second  patent  for  a  series  of  machines, 
comprising  the  carding,  drawing,  and  roving  machines,  all  used 
in  preparing  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  wool  for  spinning.  The  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  was  much  improved  by  the  invention  by 
Samuel  Crompton  in  1779,  of  the  Mule ;  which  combined  the 
advantages  of  tBe  Spinning  Jenny  of  Hargreaves  and  the  Spin- 
ning Frame  of  Arkwright.  Other  machines  were  invented  prior 
to  the  year  1800,  for  opening,  cleaning,  picking,  and  spreading  the 
cotton,  and  fitting  it  for  carding ;  and  aU  these  series  of  machines 
were  improved,  brought  to  a  tolerable  state  of  perfection,  and  in 
general  use  among  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
year  1806,  and  the  most  of  them  before  the  year  1790.  To  use 
the  clear  and  forcible  language  of  Mr.  Baine  in  his  history  of  the 
cotton  manufiicture,  It  is  by  iron  fingers,  teeth,  and  wheels, 
moving  with  exkaustless  energy,  and  devouring  speed,  that  the 
cotton  is  opened,  cleaned,  picked,  spread,  carded,  drawn,  roved, 
spun,  wound,  warped,  dressed,  and  woven." 

The  same  number  of  persons,  including  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  the  machinery  used,  can  at  this  time 
make  about  twenty  times  as  much  cotton  cloth  per  year,  as  they 
could  have  done  by  the  old  process  in  use  prior  to  these  inven- 
tions, and  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1738.  All 
these  great  inventions,  together  with  that  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
and  the  Cotton  Gin,  were  made  and  brought  into  use  during  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  though  many  of  them  have  been  gradu- 
ally improved  and  perfected  during  the  present  century,  yet  no 
very  great  improvement  or  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  mode  of  making  cloth  in  Great  Britain  during  that 
time,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  before  the  year  1806,  the 
same  number  of  persons  could  make  at  least  three  fourths  as  much 
cloth,  cotton,  woollen,  linen  or  silk  per  annum,  as  they  can  at 
this  time,  (1845,)  and  fifteen  times  as  much  as  they  could  have 
done  prior  to  the  year  1738. 

The  Steam  Engine  was  greatly  improved  and  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary use  as  a  motive  power^  by  James  Watt,  about  tiie 
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1767.  It  oame  into  pretty  general  use  in  Great  Britain  prior  to 
the  year  1790,  and  has  been  of  incalculable  service  and  value  to 
mankind  ;  and  more  especially  so  to  Great  Britain,  in  working 
her  mines,  and  particularly  in  raising  coal  from  the  mines ;  as 
well  as  in  moving  machinery  to  manufacture  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
linen,  iron,  cutlery,  &c. 

The  continental  nations  of  Europe,  being  the  most  of  the  time 
from  1790  to  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  involved  in  the  wars 
growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  did  but  little  to  introduce 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  to  improve  their  system  of  manufac- 
ture, until  after  the  end  of  those  wars ;  so  that  Great  Britain  en- 
joyed the  full  benefit  of  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  world  for  her  manufactures,  with 
Boaroely  a  competitor,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
at  higher  prices  than  before  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
machinery.  The  immense  advantage  derived  t)y  the  British 
people  from  the  use  of  machinery,  high  prices,  and  this  great 
monopoly,  gave  such  activity  to  their  industry  of  all  kinds,  and 
made  ii  so  productive  and  profitable,  as  to  enable  all  classes,  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  and 
minmg,  to  pay  high  wages  for  labor,  and  yet  to  create  and  accu- 
mulate capital  and  wealth  from  1790  to  1816,  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  any  other  age  of  the  world ;  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous burthens  imposed  on  them  to  support  the  war. 

The  number  of  persons,  including  their  families,  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  in  all  its  branches,  in  1840, 
including  those  engaged  in  making  and  keeping  in  repair  the  ma- 
chinery used,  has  Wn  estimated  by  McOulloch  at  about  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand ;  and  if  their  labor  is  twenty  times 
as  productive  as  the  labor  of  the  same  number  of  persons  prior  to 
1767,  it  is  equal  to  the  industry  of  thirty  million  persons,  includ- 
ing their  families  and  children,  without  the  aid  of  modern  machin- 
ery. The  saving  is  therefore  equal  to  the  labor  of  a  population 
of  twenty-eight  millions  five  hundred  thousand.  The  labor  saved 
by  machinery  and  the  Steam  Engine  in  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
sUk,  linen,  mining,  raising  coal,  making  iron  and  cutlery  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  probably  as  much  more,  or  equal  to  a  po- 
pulation of  twenty-eight  millions  five  hundred  thousand  ;  making 
the  total  saving  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1840,  by  means  of 
machinery  of  recent  invention,  equal  to  the  productive  labor  of 
a  population  of  fifty-seven  millions. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  in  1840, 
was  a  little  over  four  hundred  million  pounds ;  and  from  1810  to 
IS  15,  during  the  last  struggle  with  Napoleon,  about  one  hundred 
miliion  j>ounds^  annually.  If  we  estimate  the  saving  by  means  of 
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maohinery,  at  three  fourths  as  much  for  each  laborer  from  1810  to 
1815,  as  from  1840  to  1845,  it  would,  from  1810  to  1815,  be 
equal  to  the  labor  of  three  fourths  of  one  fourth  of  fifty-seven 
millions  of  inhabitants,  or  more  than  ten  millions. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  have  taken  into  the  account  the 
labor  of  making  the  machinery,  and  keeping  it  in  repair ;  and 
that  it  labors  ror  man  unceasingly,  without  fatigue ;  consumes 
nothing  but  a  little  oil ;  eats  nothing,  drinks  nothing,  and  requires 
no  clothing ;  that  it  is  the  most  valaable  servant  man  ever  bad, 
and  requires  no  expensive  comforts  to  be  provided  for  it.  If  a 
people  who  have  not  the  use  of  machinery  are  taxed  to  support 
the  government,  and  carry  on  war,  to  the  amount  of  one  eighth 
part  of  their  sross  earnings  and  incomes,  it  is  the  largest  amount 
that  can  possibly  be  collected  of  them  for  a  series  of  years  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  it  takes  at  least  seven  eighths  of  all  their  earnings 
and  incomes,  in  the  aggregate,  to  support  them  from  year  to 
year ;  while  a  people,  having  machinery  and  extensive  manufac- 
tures, like  Great  Britain,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
some  other  states  and  countries,  produce  so  much,  that  they  are 
able  to  live  on  less  than  three  fourths  of  their  earnings  and  in- 
comes, in  the  aggregate  ;  and  may  contribute  one  fourth,  and 
even  more  than  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  support  of  the 
government.  Inasmuch  as  the  productive  power  of  the  machi- 
nery of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  1810  to  1815,  was  equal 
to  that  of  ten  million  persons,  and  yet  consumed  nothing ;  it  en- 
abled the  nation  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  to  support  the  war  as 
much  as  if  the  population  had  been  increased  80,000,000,  or 
eight  times  the  ten  millions,  without  the  machinery. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  machinery,  and 
productive  industry,  upon  the  wealth,  power,  and  revenues  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  wage  war,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  I  have  made  the  following  table,  showing  the  popu- 
lation, national  debt,  and  annual  public  revenues  of  the  United 
ELingdom,  at  several  different  periods  from  the  year  1600  to 
1815.  The  statements  of  the  revenues  are  mostly  taken  from 
Mr.  Alison's  Hbtory  of  Europe,  and  are  made  in  pounds  sterling : 


Data 

Popalatioii. 

National  Debt 

PapUo  Bevenaea. 

IGOO 

6,500,000 

1688  • 

7,850,000 

^2664,263 

2,001,885 

1748 

10,350,000 

78,293,312 

6,923,000 

1783 

12,600,000 

283,484,870 

11,962,000 

1801 

15,370  000 

528,839,277 

34,113,146 
72,210,512 

1815 

19,000^000 

864,822,441 

Mr.  Alison  states  tJie  public  revenues  from  taxation^  d\T^<i\\3 
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and  indirectly,  at  over  ^£68,000,000  sterling  for  each  of  the 
years  1813  and  1814.  Such  enormous  taxes  as  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  paid  from  1800  to  1815,  were  never  paid,  and 
never  could  have  been  paid  by  any  other  people.  Nothing  but 
the  great  and  unrivalled  power  of  their  machinery,  their  extensive 
manufactures  and  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of 
half  the  world  for  their  manufactures,  and  high  prices  enabled 
them  to  do  it ;  and  to  loan  to  the  government  about  iS20,000,000 
annually,  beside,  to  carry  on  the  war.  And  in  spite  of  these 
immense  burthens,  which  would  have  crushed  any  oUier  people  to 
the  earth,  and  reduced  the  people  as  well  as  the  government  to 
bankruptcy,  they  flourished  and  increased  in  wealth  as  well  as  in 
population  faster  than  during  any  other  fifteen  years  in  their 
whole  history  as  a  nation. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to,  and  produced  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  was  the  heavy 
debt  of  France,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment. .  Napoleon,  President  Jefierson,  and  many  other  statesmen 
of  that  day,  looking  upon  the  immense  and  rapidly  accumulating 
debt  of  the  British  nation  under  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
enormous  burthens  imposed  on  the  people,  thought  it  impossible 
for  them  to  sustain  themselves  very  long  under  such  burthens, 
and  that  a  revolution,  and  dissolution  of  the  British  government 
within  a  short  time,  was  inevitable.  They  regarded  the  govern- 
ment as  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  as  impelled  forward  by  natural 
causes,  from  which  there  was  no  escape ;  and  looked  upon  its 
ruin  as  certain.  They  reasoned  from  the  experience  and  history 
of  other  nations,  and  their  reasoning,  if  applied  to  any  other 
nation,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  would  have  oeen  correct.  Their 
only  error  was,  in  not  properly  calculating  and  appreciating  the 
power  and  productive  energy  of  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain ; 
equal,  as  I  have  estimated  it,  so  far  as  ability  to  paj:  taxes,  and 
support  war,  was  concerned,  to  eighty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

As  the  people  were  accumulating  wealth  and  capital,  by  their 
manufacturing  and  mining  industry,  and  their  commerce,  with 
unexampled  rapidity ;  nearly  all  the  loans  to  the  government 
were  made  by  British  capitalists,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole 
national  debt  was  due,  and  the  stability  of  the  government  was  not 
affected  by  it.  The  only  efiect  of  it  was,  to  give  to  the  capital- 
ists a  perpetual  mortgage  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the 
laboring  classes,  which  was  then  less  oppressive,  while  they  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  the  use  of  machinery,  and  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  wages  were  high,  than  it  has  been  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  since  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  France, 
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&e  United  States,  and  into  all  the  nations  of  central  and  northern 
Europe. 

Sec.  16.  Population^  Revenius,  and  Power  of  France  from  1789 
to  1815,  compared  with  those  of  Grreat  Britain. 
Let  us  now  take  a  summary  view  of  the  condition  of  France, 
and  see  the  extent  of  her  population,  revenues,  and  power,  com- 
pared with  Grreat  Britain.  In  1789  her  population  was  ahout 
25,500,000,  and  her  annual  revenue  a  trifle  less  than  iS20,000,000 
sterling.  Prior  to  1806  her  territory  had  hcen  increased,  and 
her  population  amounted  to  ahout  28,000,000,  heside  the  Nether- 
lands which  had  also  been  added  to  the  French  empire  and 
swelled  its  population  to  34,000,000,  while  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  then  less  than  half  as  great.  The  whole  revenues, 
of  the  vast  Empire  of  France  in  1802  were  but  ^222,942,000  ster- 
ling; in  1803  ie23,062,000  ;  in  1804  ie23,342,000  ;  in  1808 
jB26,500,000  ;  in  1809,  ^229,000,000;  in  1810  ie29 ,700,000 ; 
and  including  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Roman  States,  they 
amounted  in  181 1  to  ^636,200,000  ;  in  1812  to  ^235,300,000,  and 
in  1813  to  but  i233,000,000  sterling.  It  appears,  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  French  nation,  during  the  whole  war,  from  1800  to 
1815,  were  only  about  one  fourth  part  as  great  as  those  of  the 
British,  in  proportion  to  the  population  ;  and  yet  the  French  peo- 
ple were  exhausted  and  impoverished  by  the  war,  while  the 
British  were  growing  rich,  and  accumulating  capital,  with  great 
rapidity. 

Napoleon  counted  up  his  millions  of  subjecfci,  and  reasoned  in 
this  way  ;  the  Empire  has  over  34,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
besides  its  dependencies,  and  the  British  Isles  less  than 
17,000,000  ;  the  French  people  are  valiant,  warlike,  and  ambi- 
tious of  military  glory,  while  the  British  have  been  pretty  uni- 
formly unsuccessful  in  all  their  military  campaigns  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  have  been 
successful  only  in  fighting  the  enervated  and  half  civilized 
inhabitants  of  India ;  and  surely,  under  such  circumstances,  over 
34,000,000  of  people  with  my  superior  talents  as  a  military  com- 
mander and  conqueror,  can  overcome  half  that  number  who  are 
only  a  nation  of  shop-keepers.  His  error  was,  in  not  understand- 
ing and  not  taking  into  account  the  power  of  machinery,  and  its 
immense  effect  in  increasing  the  productive  industry  and  power 
of  the  British  people.  Nearly  all  his  ideas  of  government,  and 
of  war,  (except  so  far  as  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  had 
modified  and  changed  military  operations,)  were  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  wars  of  the  Cassars  ;  he 
did  not,  nor  did  any  statesman  of  that  period,  seem  to  understand 
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the  prodigioiiB  inflnence  which  the  machinery  invented  darmg  the 
previous  fifty  years,  had,  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  British 
nation.  His  calculations  were  aJl  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
he  was  contending  with  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  of 
people,  in  no  respect  superior  in  power  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  to  the  French  ;  when  in  fact  he  was  contending  with  a 
people,  whose  actual  revenues,  from  taxation,  were  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  those  of  France,  and  whose  ability  to  raise  means, 
by  loans  and  taxation,  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies,  and  to  carry 
on  military  operations,  were  about  three  times  as  great. 

Alison,  in  the  77th  chapter  of  his  historv  of  Europe,  says  the 
expenditures  of  the  British  nation,  during  the  year  1815,  the  last 
year  of  their  great  struggle  with  Napoleon,  reached  the  unpa- 
ralleled sum  of  jS110,00b,000  sterling;  about  iS38,000,0(K)  of 
which  was  raised  by  loans,  and  no  less  than  iSl  1,035,232  of  it 
paid  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  to  other  nations  of  Europe,  to  aid 
them  in  carrying  on  the  war  ;  that  such  was  the  exhaustion  of 
the  finances  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  from  the  unparalleled 
eflForts  they  had  made  during  the  two  previous  years,  (1813  and 
1814,)  that  they  were  unable  to  put  their  armies  in  motion  with- 
out this  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and  that  it  might  truly  be  said, 
that  the  whole  military  force  of  Europe  was  this  year  arrayed  in 
British  pay  against  France."  Large  subsidies  had  also  been 
granted  by  the  British  to  other  nations  of  Europe,  during  previous 
years,  to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  the  general  war  against  Napo- 
leon ;  and  all  these  subsidies,  and  three  quarters  of  the  revenues 
and  loans  of  the  British  nation,  were  furnished  by  means  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  increase  of  the  products  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  the  commerce  of  the  British  people,  in  consequence 
of  their  machinery. 

Sec.  16.    Inventions  and  Machinery  produced  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon. 

The  effects  of  the  invention  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright^  James 
Watt,  James  HargreaveSj  Samuel  Crompton,  and  Edmund  Cart- 
wright,  and  some  others  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Eli  Whitney 
of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  productive  powers  of  man  and  upon 
the  manufacturing  industry,  commerce^  and  increase  of  wealth  and 
power  of  Great  Britain,  were  the  natural  and  ordinary  physical 
effects  of  natural  causes ;  and  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  which  operated  upon  and  controlled  the  destinies  of  Europe, 
and  produced  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the 
inventions  of  each  of  those  celebrated  men  probably  had  more  influx 
ence  than  the  genius  and  the  military  talents  and  efforts  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.    Their  cfifects  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
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oi^iied  world,  as  long  as  civilization  shall  last.  They  have  been 
the  principal,  yea  almost  the  sole  means  of  so  increasing  the  com- 
forts of  life,  as  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  mortality  of  Great  Britain 
nearly  one  third,  and  to  reduce  it  very  sensibly  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America.  They  enabled  the 
British  people  to  monopolize  for  a  long  period,  nearly  half  the 
commerce  of  the  civilized  world  ;  to  involve  almost  every  nation 
in  debt  to  them,  and  to  make  them  in  some  measure  dependent 
upon  them,  and  tributary  to  them,  for  their  manufactured  goods 
and  fabrics.  Tht  same  causes  continue^  and  by  their  natural  operO" 
iiony  tend  to  throw  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  against  ecery  other  nation  and  people ;  and  to  involve  them 
more  and  more  in  debt  to  the  British  ^nanufacturers  and  merchants^ 
to  drain  them  of  thi  precious  metals  to  pay  the  itUerest  on  their 
debts ;  and  to  impoverish  them  as  debtors,  and  to  enrich  the  British 
as  creditors.  The  same  causes  /lave  produced  a  very  great  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles.  During  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years  from  1750  to  1775,  they  did  not  increase  over 
10  per  cent.,  and  they  never  increased  as  much  as  that  during 
any  prior  twenty-five  years,  in  their  whole  history ;  but  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  they  have  increased  from  15  to  18  per  cent., 
every  ten  years.  In  1775,  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  only  about  11,700,000  ;  in  1841,  it  amounted  to 
over  26,500,000,  and  is  now  (1845)  about  twenty-eight  millions ; 
while  if  none  of  these  inventions  had  been  made,  it  would  not  at  this 
day,  have  amounted  to  over  fifteen  aud  a  half,  or  sixteen  millions ; 
and  the  revenues,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  British  nation  would 
probably  have  been  about  one  fourth  part  as  great  as  they  are 
now. 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  Europe,  and  the  civil- 
ized world,  if  these  inventions  had  been  made  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  and  their  effects  had  not  been  developed,  until  after 
the  close  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  ?  Is  it  not  probable,  yea 
almost  certain,  that  he  would  have  conquered  the  British  Isles, 
established  an  universal  empire  in  Europe,  and  extended  it  over 
the  principal  part  of  the  civilized  world  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  would  have  been  the  effects  upon  the  United  States  of 
America,  if  these  splendid  inventions  had  been  made  in  England, 
and  had  developed  their  effects  upon  the  productive  industry, 
commerce,  population,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  British  Isles, 
half  a  century  sooner  Is  it  probable  that  we  should  have  gained 
our  independence  when  we  did  ?  Or  should  wo  have  been  held 
in  subjection  as  colonies  by  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  until,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  her  government  is  revolutionized,  that  wo 
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might  take  advantage  of  her  anarchy,  confusion,  and  weakness,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  establish  our  independence  ? 

Sec.  17.  7%e  physical  laws  of  nature^  constituUt  the  basis  of  the 
laws  of  trade. 

When  Mr.  Biddle  and  his  associates  by  very  adroit  manage- 
ment, and  profuse  promises,  obtained  in  (1835,)  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  a  charter  for  his  misnamed  United  States 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000,  free  from  the  control  of 
Congress,  and  from  the  inquisitive  and  troublesome  investigations 
of  government  directors,  and  Concessional  committees ;  he  estab- 
lished a  son  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Liverpool ;  launched  out  mil- 
lions annually  to  buy  up  cotton  and  state  stocks ;  and  apparently 
expected  to  control  the  money,  stock,  and  cotton  markets  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  exchanges  between  the  new  and  the  old 
world  ;  to  raise  and  depress  cotton  and  stocks  at  pleasure  ;  and 
to  compel  the  British  and  French,  and  others  to  pay  such  prices 
for  cotton  as  he  might  dictate.  But  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bid- 
die's  calculations,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Southern  planters  had 
been  for  years  turning  nearly  all  their  attention  to  the  culture  of 
cotton,  and  had  increased  its  production  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  a  rapid  decline  in  price  was  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
States  had  projected  great  and  visionary  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  embarked  in  expensive  works,  which  could  yield 
very  little  income  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country,  and  had 
made  large  loans  to  carry  into  effect  their  projected  schemes,  the 
interest  on  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pay,  and  a  shock 
of  the  public  credit,  and  fall  of  state  stocks  was  a  necessary  and 
unavoidable  consequence.  In  addition  to  these  natural  causes, 
the  large  importation  of  foreign  goods  under  the  free  trade  com- 
promise act  of  1833,  the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt  of  over 
$200,000,000,  and  a  rapid  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  the  heavy 
balances  of  trade  against  our  country,  and  the  interest  on  our 
debt,  contributed  also  as  natural  causes  to  excite  alarm,  to  de- 
press the  prices  of  cotton,  state  stocks,  lands  and  other  property, 
to  drain  the  banks  and  the  country  of  specie,  and  to  create  a 
panic ;  and  in  the  final  result,  not  only  the  cotton  and  state  stocks 
owned  by  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  fell  in  price,  but  hundreds  of  its 
heavy  borrowers  and  debtors,  who  had  speculated  in  cotton,  stocks, 
and  lands,  were  ruined,  and  the  Bank  itself,  with  its  immense 
capital,  was  prostrated  as  quickly  and  easily  as  any  country  bank 
of  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital. 

The  same  causes  produced  the  suspension  of  nearly  all  the 
banks  of  the  United  States,  in  May,  1837 ;  and  similar  causes, 
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tbat  18,  excessive  importations  and  lar^  exports  of  cob  to  pay 
the  baUnce  of  trade  against  Great  Britain  in  1847,  eansed  the 
most  severe  commercial  crisis,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  bank- 
mptcy  in  that  country,  which  ever  occurred  in  any  country,  in  a 
single  year. 

Sucn  are  the  tendencies  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  which  aid 
the  industry  of  man,  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  trade.  In  fact, 
commeree  is  so  for  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  that  its  ten- 
dencies and  effects  are  irresistible ;  and  the  only  way  to  escape  its 
efieets,  when  they  are  injurious,  is  to  avoid  the  causes  whieh  pro* 
duee  them. 

The  only  practicable  mode  of  avoiding  the  injurious  effects  of  a 
balance  of  trade  against  a  country,  is  to  prevent  such  balance,  by 
regulating  its  foreign  imports,  with  a  view  to  adapt  them  to  the 
condition  of  the  country,  to  tbe  wants  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
value  of  their  exports,  and  means  of  payment. 

All  these  questions  have  been  discussed,  and  these  hots  alluded 
to,  as  illustrations,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  laws  of  nature  upon 
the  destiny  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals ;  to  show  that 
nature's  laws  aid  the  diligent,  the  industrious,  the  frugal,  the 
saving,  and  the  intelligent,  and  make  the  capital  accumulated  by 
industry  and  frugality,  a  powerful  agent  and  engine  to  increase  still 
further  the  productive  industry  of  man  ;  and  to  show  how  man 
can  influence  his  own  destiny,  and  change  his  own  condition,  and 
how  ftLT  he  is  governed  by  the  stem  laws  of  physical  necessity, 
over  which  he  can  exercise  no  influence  whatever. 


CHAPTEK  IL 


Laws  op  nature  continued. — On  the  constitution  and 
nature  op  man,  and  the  end  or  purpose  por  which  he  was 
qreated — education  and  exercise  necessary  to  develope 
and  improve  his  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  his  physical 
faculties,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  final  end  of  his  ex- 
ISTENCE. 

Sec.  1.    Education,  Hahits,  and  Grovemment  of  a  People^  have  an 
influence  upon  their  improvement. 

As  the  mind  which  controls  the  body,  is  constantly  inflaenced 
by  its  opinions,  as  well  as  by  the  education,  habits,  passions,  and 
pursuits  of  the  individual ;  and  by  the  institutions,  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  social  system  under  which  he  has  been  bred — ^it  is  ob- 
vious that  all  these  things  have  an  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  upon  the  progress  of 
communities  and  nations  in  productive  industry,  civilization,  and 
wealth.  This  influence  is  in  accordance  with,  and  produced  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  term  civiliza- 
tion, in  fact,  comprises  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  edu- 
cation of  man,  and  the  improvement  of  the  social  system  and 
government  under  which  he  lives.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
to  discuss  all  these  topics  as  introductory  to  the  general  subject 
of  these  essays.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  their  general  object,  to 
examine  and  treat  of  the  constitution  and  nature  of  man,  and  the 
end  or  purpose  for  which  he  was  created,  in  order  to  determine 
the  true  end  and  aim  of  education,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  what  is 
in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  useful, 
expedient,  and  virtuous. 

Sec.  2.  The  Mind  being  dependent  on  physical  organs^  its  capaci- 
ty depends  on  the  perfection  and  discipline  of  those  organs. 
To  constitute  man,  both  a  living  principle  and  an  intellectual 
principle  have  been  superadded  to  the  grosser  matter  of  the  ma- 
terial world — as  explained  in  section  2  of  Chapter  I.  Thb  liv- 
ing principle  is  the  basis  of  all  organization,  and  of  all  living  or- 
gans. The  mind,  as  has  been  remarked,  depends  upon  phy- 
sical organs,  that  is,  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as  in- 
struments^ in^  through,  and  by  means  of  which  it  acts.  These 
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physical  organs  are  not  only  tbe  mediam  through  which  the  mind 
receives  impressions  from,  and  ideas  of  external  objects,  and  by 
which  it  conveys  its  influence  by  volition  to  the  mnscular  system, 
but  the  brain  is  also  the  vehicle  in  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
mind  thinks,  wills,  recalls  previous  impressions  and  ideas,  com- 
pares, judges,  deduces  conclupions,  aud  goes  through  with  any 
complicated  process  of  reasoning.  This  being  the  case,  tht  cor' 
paciiffy  potDtTj  and  fertility  of  the  intellect ;  its  quickness  of  per- 
ception and  of  action^  retentiveness  of  memory^  and  power  of  com- 
paring^  judging^  and  reasoning  with  accuracy^  depend  upon  the 
physical  organs  and  instruments^  by  means  of  which  it  acts. 
Though  ideas,  principles,  sensations,  and  truths  are  not  innate 
or  inherent  in  the  mind,  yet  the  faculties  and  capacities  by 
means  of  which  it  acts,  becomes  conscious  of  sensations,  conceives 
ideas,  and  deduces  principles  and  truths  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
are  innate ;  that  is,  inherent  in  the  mind  itself,  in  connection 
with  its  physical  organs ;  and  cannot  be  developed  without 
organs  of  some  kind,  as  instruments  of  action.  Hence  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  spiritual  body  at  the  resurrection ;  and  hence  the  power 
and  peculiar  characteristics  of  every  man's  intellect,  depend 
upon  the  organization,  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection 
of  the  physical  organs  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  acts ; 
and  hence  also  the  importance  of  education  and  exercise  to  devel* 
ope  those  organs,  and  to  improve  the  mind. 

Sec.  3.    Mind  not  the  result  of  organization — its  faculties  and 

power. 

The  atheist,  and  many  physiologists  insist  that  the  mind  and 
all  its  faculties  not  only  depend  upon  organization,  but  are  the 
direct  result  and  effect  of  organization,  and  cannot  have  an  ex- 
istence without  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  no  mind,  and 
that  the  faculties  usually  called  mental  faculties,  are  the  result  and 
effect  of  an  organized  compound  of  the  material  substances  com- 
posing the  body.  Now  the  whole  comprises  all  its  parts,  and  a 
compound  comprises  all  the  properties  of  each,  and  all  of  the 
simple  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  All  the  substances 
composing  the  body,  and  all  matter  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, except  light,  caloric,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  which  are 
called  imponderable  substances,  possess  the  property  of  gravita- 
tion, and  also  the  properties  of  the  chemical  affinities,  and  these 
properties  are  uniformly  the  same  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  in  a  simple  or  compound  state.  The  gravitating  princi- 
ple of  matter  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  by  compounding 
or  combining  it  in  any  mode  or  manner  whatever.  Man,  how- 
ever, and  all  animals,  possess  not  only  the  power  of  resisting  the 
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aotion  of  gravitation,  but  also  the  power,  bj  means  of  the  mind, 
by  the  faculty  of  volition  acting  upon  Uie  muscular  system,  of 
raising  from  tiie  ground  and  carrying  great  weights,  in  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world. 
.This  is  equivalent  to  demonstrative  proof,  that  mind  cannot  be 
composed  of  the  matter  of  the  material  world,  nor  the  result  or 
effect  of  the  organization  of  such  matter, /or  all  nature's  laws  art 
umfarmy  a/nd  ca/nnot  act  inconsistent  with  themselves  ;  hut  man  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  matter^  and  therefore  he  must  have  a 
principle^  spirit^  or  power  within  Aim,  not  derived  from  this  matter  ^ 
with  which  his  oaAs  are  inconsistent. 

Another  class  of  reasoners  start  up  and  say,  that  mind  is  the 
same  as  caloric,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  a  compound  of 
two  or  more  of  those  imponderable  substances,  and  thus  attempt 
to  evade  the  argument,  that  mind  acts  inconsistent  with  such 
matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be  composed  of  it.  Let  us  examine 
this  argument.  Caloric,  light,  electricity,  &c.,  though  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  are  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
and  operated  upon  by  external  substances  ;  by  the  laws  of  affini- 
ty, or  attraction,  and  the  more  general  law  of  a  tendency  to  es- 
tablish an  equilibrium.  It  is  impossible  for  any  of  these  sub- 
stances to  act  in  and  of  itself,  without  being  excited  to  action  by 
some  affinity,  or  attraction,  external  to  itself ;  and  when  it  acts, 
it  always  acts  in  conformity  with  laws  fixed  and  certain  in  them- 
selves, and  in  a  uniform  manner,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  self -acting 
power,  or  power  to  originate  a^^tion  in  amd  of  itself,  and  to  act 
without  being  put  in  motion  by  any  cause,  or  motive  external  to 
itself amd  it  cam,  act  arbitrarily,  and  according  to  its  own  whims  or 
caprice,  and  is  not  subject  in  its  acts  and  movements  to  fixed  Ums^ 
like  caloric,  electricity,  and  other  imponderable  substances,  God 
has  made  it  after  hi$  own  image,  and  made  it  a  cause  in  and  of  itself j 
amd  thus  it  has  the  power  of  originating  action,  and  acting  according 
to  its  own  free  wUl.  In  this  consists  its  freedom  of  will,  and  in  fact 
its  entire  will,  inclvdhig  the  self -determining  power  of  the  will.  There 
is  in  chemistry  a  principle  called  elective  affinity,  and  double-elective 
affinity ;  and  in  each  case,  a  simple  substance  is  attracted  towards 
two  other  substances  at  the  same  time,  and  is  uniformly  governed 
by  the  strongest  affinity,  and  never  by  the  weakest ;  but  1  pre- 
sume no  man  ever  thought  of  calling  this  elective  affinity,  freedom 
of  action,  or  freedom  of  will,  and  being  governed  by  the  strongest 
motive ;  and  yet  if  the  mind  is  governed  by  a  physical  necessity 
from  which  it  cannot  escape,  and  which  makes  aU  its  acts  certain, 
because  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  external  causes  operating  upon 
it,  its  freedom  of  action  and  of  will  is  no  greater  than  that  of  two 
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sabstanocs  which  are  attracted  to  each  other  by  the  chemical 
laws  of  eleetive  affinity.  The  mind  also  compares,  jndges,  reasons, 
and  deduces  conclnsions,  but  two  minds  rarely  reason  alike. 
Some  reason  with  great  accuracy,  and  are  seldom  led  into  error, 
while  others  are  constantly  led  astray  by  their  passions  and  pre- 
judices, as  well  as  by  their  weakness,  and  can  scarcely  deduce  the 
most  trifling  conclusion  without  danger  of  falling  into  error. 
Can  electricity  or  magnetism  judge,  compare,  or  reason ;  and 
does  it  not  uniformly  act  by  the  same  laws,  and  always  with  the 
same  accuracy,  and  if  it  could  reason  with  accuracy  in  one  case, 
would  it  not  do  so  in  every  case  ?  These  yiews  seem  conclusive 
to  my  mind,  that  the  intellect  or  mind  of  man  is  of  a  higher  ori- 
gin, and  possesses  more  inherent  powers  and  capacities  than  any 
of  the  matter  or  elements  of  matter  of  this  material  universe ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  a  mere  centre  of  action,  or  an  organ  builder  by 
means  of  its  own  powers  of  attraction,  and  unable  to  act  to  any 
extent  without  organs,  as  its  instrument  of  action,  which  may 
be  developed  and  improved  by  education  and  exercise. 

Sec.  4.  Physical  organs  and  condition  tramsmitted  from  parent 
to  ckildy  which  tends  to  form  natio^ud  character. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  econ- 
omy, that  like  shall  reproduce  its  like,  subject  to  slight  modifica- 
tions of  climate,  and  other  circumstances,  which  have  an  indirect 
influence.  Hence  if  we  plant  Indian  corn,  we  do  not  expect  to 
reap  wheat,  nor  vice  versa.  Grains  and  vegetables  do  however 
partially  change  their  character  by  being  cultivated  for  years,  in  a 
different  climate  and  different  soil.  So  with  man,  he  not  only  re- 
produces his  kind,  hut  hands  down  to  his  posterity  his  peculiar 
physical  orgamizaiion^  his  form^  strength^  and  even  his  weaknesses 
and  diseases  ;  and  also  the  form  and  organization  of  his  brain 
and  nervous  system^  and  his  pectdiar  characteristics  of  mindy  and 
traits  of  character  depending  upon  them.  Many  of  man's  diseases 
and  weaknesses  are  brought  upon  himself  by  misconduct,  licen- 
tiousness, intemperance,  luxury,  and  indolence,  or  violating  the 
natural  laws  of  God  in  some  other  mode  ;  and  the  physical  evils 
resulting  are  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  Hence  we  read  in 
Scripture  that  the  sins  of  the  father  are  visited  upon  his  children 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

The  climate,  mode  of  life,  pursuits,  habits,  and  customs  of  any 
people,  have  an  effect  upon  their  physical  constitution,  upon  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  or  organs  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  shape  of  the  head  and  features  of 
the  face,  and  formation  of  the  limbs  and  body.  The  m^jre  active 
the  minds  of  a  people^  the  greater  and  more  perfect  will  be  th^  dt* 
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vdopment  of  the  hrain^  and  it  will  be  adapted  to  the  character  of 
their  purmits^  amd  the  Hind  of  menial  exercise  they  usually  hatfe. 
All  these  physical  peculiarities  are  more  or  less  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity from  generation  to  generation^  offset  the  national  mind^  and 
constitute  the  national  character.  Hence  toe  observe  that  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  almost  every  nation^  in  the  progress  of  time^ 
no  matter  what  or  whence  their  origin^  have  become  assimilated  to 
each  other ^  and  constitute  what  is  coiled  national  character.  Some, 
like  the  Arabs  and  Tartars,  have  been  entirely  stationary,  and 
safiered  scarcely  any  change  in  their  national  character  and  con- 
dition for  many  centuries ;  others,  like  the  Tnrks,  have  degene- 
rated, and  been  actually  sinking  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  whilst 
many  other  nations  have  been  developing  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal  capacities,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  their  country,  and 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  high  career  of  civilization,  towards  that 
state  of  perfection  of  our  constitution,  designed  by  the  Deity. 
{^See  on  this  subject  Sec,  2  of  Chap,  I.) 

Sec.  5.  The  pain  and  evil  to  which  man  is  subject ^  arise  from  his 
constitution^  and  from  the  mode  of  his  existence. 
Mankind  were  designed  by  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator, 
for  as  much  happiness  in  this  world,  as  is  consistent  with  their 
constitution  and  nature,  being  made  subject  to  physical  as  well 
as  moral  evil,  pain  and  death,  and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, trial  and  discipline,  for  another  state  of  existence.  Gk>d 
could  have  created  man  otherwise,  but  as  maintained  by  the  great 
and  learned  Burlamaqui,  in  his  natural  and  political  law,  the 
Deity  being  all- wise,  could  not  do,  that  is,  there  was  a  moral,  if 
not  a  physical  impossibility,  in  his  doing,  what  was  inconsistent 
with  itself ;  he  could  not  desire  to  effect  an  object,  without  using 
the  most  fit  means  to  attain  it ;  and  could  not  use  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  in  view  ;  nor  inconsistent  with  other  parts 
of  his  works,  and  the  framework  of  his  moral  government,  which 
is  carried  into  effect  mostly  by  means  of  the  general  operation  of 
physical  laws.  He  might  have  created  man  a  spiritual  being,  and 
not  subject  to  death,  but  he  could  not  make  him  a  free  agent,  a 
rational  being,  partly  spiritual  and  partly  corporeal,  subject  to 
the  physical  laws  of  the  earth,  to  the  reproduction  of  his  kind, 
and  to  the  dissolution  or  separation  of  the  soul  and  body,  and 
give  him  the  necessary  senses  and  sensibility  to  effect  the  end  in 
view,  without  at  the  same  time  subjecting  him  to  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, both  physical  and  mental ;  and  to  both  physical  and  moral 
evil.  The  evils,  however,  to  which  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
man  are  incident  in  this  life,  are  aggravated  by  reason  of  his 
foculties,  and  the  capacities  of  the  ear£  to  maintain  him,  not  be- 
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in^  oompletely  developed,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance, 
indolence,  yicions  habits  and  passions,  and  failure  to  act  in  all 
cases  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  his  nature  and  the 
laws  of  the  material  world. 

Sec.  6.  Man  was  designed  for  an  industrious j  rational^  social ^ 
moral,  religiousy  and  selfish  being. 

It  was  evidently  intended  by  the  Creator,  thai  man  should  he  an 
industrious  being  ;  that  he  should  subdue  and  cultivate  the  earth, 
and  develope  its  resources,  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  all 
that  is  necessary  to  preserve  life,  promote  health,  stren^h,  ac- 
tivity and  longevity,  and  to  multiply  and  people  the  earth  ;  and 
as  an  incentive  to  do  so,  he  was  created  with  physical  appetites, 
and  mental  passions.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  he  was  de- 
signed as  a  rational  beings  but  of  what  use  would  reason  be  to 
him,  if  he  were  so  far  governed  by  natural  causes,  that  he  could 
not  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  bis  own  reason  ?  It  is  also  evt- 
dent  that  he  was  designed  as  a  social  being,  a  moral  being,  and  a* 
religious  being  ;  and  that  he  should  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law  of  nature.  The  natural  propensity  of  man  to  seek  the 
society  of  his  fellow  man,  and  to  sympathise  with  and  participate 
in  the  pleasures  of  his  associates,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is 
by  nature  a  social  being  ;  bis  propensity  to  sympathise  with  and 
participate  in  the  sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  man, 
even  though  strangers  to  him,  and  his  instinctive  inclination  to 
relieve  them,  is  evidence  that  he  is  a  moral  being;  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  human  family,  in  all  ages,  and  almost  all  countries, 
shows  that  next  to  avarice,  religious  feeling  has  influenced  a  larger 
proportion  of  mankind,  than  any  other  mental  passion ;  this 
proves  that  he  is  a  religious  being. 

That  he  is  a  selfish  being,  arises  from  his  own  sensations,  appe- 
tites, and  wants,  and  the  impulses  of  nature  to  gratify  them. 
Pope  says, — 

Self-love  the  spring  of  action  moves  the  soul, 
Reason's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole. 
Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend, 
And,  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end. 

All  these  capacities  and  propensities  of  his  nature  are  given 
him  to  be  employed,  exercised,  and  gratified,  partly  as  a  means 
to  develope  his  faculties  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  state  of  existence, 
as  the  final  end  of  his  being  ,  and  partly  as  an  incentive  to  action, 
to  exercise,  and  industry,  as  the  principal  means  of  attaining  this 
great  final  end  and  object  of  his  existence. 

Sec.  7.  The  leading  passions  enumerated  and  described. 
Physical  Appetites  and  passions  have  more  or  less  \n&vx<&\iQ^ 
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over  every  individual,  during  every  day  of  his  life,  from  birth  to 
the  grave ;  but  when  his  appetites  are  satisfied,  he  is  freed  in 
some  measure  from  their  dominion,  and  his  mental  passions  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  operate. 

After  the  gratification  of  the  physical  wants  and  appetites,  the 
domestic  affections  are  the  first,  most  constant  and  powerful  pas- 
sions which  occupy  and  influence  the  human  mind ;  and  incite  the 
individual  to  action,  industry,  and  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  his  family  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  life.  They  are  founded  on  moral  and  social  sympa- 
thy, but  mostly  on  the  former.  Secondly,  social  sympathy^  or  a 
desire  for  social  intercourse,  is  one  of  the  most  universal  passions 
which  influences  the  human  mind.  Thirdly,  vafdty^  or  a  desirt 
for  display  and  ostentation  ;  such  as  a  display  of  personal  beauty, 
fine  dress,  ornaments,  ac(|uirements  in  the  fine  arts,  science,  rank 
and  fi&mily  lineage,  official  power  and  station,  valor,  strength, 
agility,  or  other  superiority,  either  mental  or  physical.  Vanity 
is  the  motive ;  fashion  and  display  the  objects  of  this  passion.  The 
Olympic  and  other  games  among  the  Greeks,  excited  the  people 
of  all  the  Grecian  States,  and  became  fashionable  among  all 
classes,  high  and  low ;  as  it  gave  the  youth  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play their  physical  strength  and  superiority.  War  among  savage 
and  barbarous  nations  is  almost  the  only  mode  by  which  indivi- 
duals, and  the  young  in  particular,  can  display  their  superiority. 
This  is  the  reason  why  war  is  so  much  more  exciting  and  popular 
among  savage,  barbarous,  and  half  civilized  nations,  than  it  is 
among  those  tuit  are  enlightened,  whose  vanity  and  ambition  can 
be  sufficiently  gratified  by  acquirements,  objects  and  pursuits  of  a 
civil  nature.  This  is  the  same  passion  which  led  the  French, 
during  the  revolution,  as  well  as  the  legions  of  Napoleon,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  every  other  warlike  people,  in  search  of 
what  is  usually  called  glory,  or  military  fame. 

Fourthly,  avarice,  or  the  desire  for  the  possession  and  accumu- 
lation of  property,  is  the  next  in  order,  the  most  engrossing  pas- 
sion which  occupies  and  controls  the  human  mind. 

It  is  associated  with  the  desire  of  gratifying  hunger,  thirst,  and 
other  physical  wants.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  mere  handmaid  to 
the  passion  for  display,  fashion  or  vanity,  among  civilized  and 
highly  cultivated  nations.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
though  savages  have  physical  wants  as  well  as  civilized  men,  yet 
they  seem  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  every  thing  like  avarioe,  or 
a  desire  to  accumulate  property,  beyond  their  immediate  wants. 
Avarice  is  the  motive  ;  wealth,  display  and  power,  are  the  objects 
of  this  passion. 

Fifthly,  the  natural  inclination,  as  evidenced  by  the  practice  of  aU 
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fuUions  and  people^  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being.  The  sonree 
or  cause  of  this  natnral  impulse,  or  religious  instinct,  must  be  the 
same  in  all  mankind,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or 
Pagans ;  the  difference  in  its  manifestation  arisinjir  from  educa- 
tion, habit,  or  accident.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans  are  often  as  sincere  and  devoted 
to  their  religious  creeds,  dogmas,  and  opinions,  as  the  Christians 
are  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  holy  scriptures.  When 
this  passion  is  carried  to  excess,  it  begets  bigolay,  enthusiasm, 
fanaticism,  intolerance,  and  a  spirit  of  persecution.  Keligious 
feeling  is  Uie  steadiest  and  strongest  passion  which  can  operate 
upon  the  mind  through  life.  No  other  will  lead  a  person  so 
readily  to  sacrifice  his  interest,  or  his  life.  It  has  had  the  great- 
est and  most  permanent  influence  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
of  any  passion  whatever.  The  Jews  exhibit  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  its  constant  and  permanent  influence.  It  is  now 
over  2,500  years  since  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  conquered, 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians ;  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  they  have  been  dispersed  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  an  oppressed  and  often  a  persecuted  people  ;  yet  they  have 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  climates  preserved  themselves  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  race,  and  have  not  sacrificed  their  religious  opin- 
ions and  ceremonies  for  the  gratification  of  avarice,  ambition, 
vanity,  love,  or  any  other  passion,  but  are  essentially  the  same 
people  they  were  over  two  thousand  years  since. 

Sixthly,  a  desire  for  power  and  dominion,  usually  called  ambi' 
iion.  This  passion  seems  to  spring  from,  and  be  founded  upon, 
the  desire  of  the  mind  for  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  will,  and 
freedom  from  all  restraint,  together  with  a  desire  of  the  necessary 
power  and  means  of  carrying  into  effect  one's  will  in  all  cases. 
But  this  kind  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  action  in  one  person,  im- 
plies subjection  and  subserviency,  if  not  perfect  slavery,  in  the  person 
thus  subjected  to  bis  will.  A  desire  for  power  and  dominion 
over  property,  is  the  same  as  the  passion  of  avarice,  and  a  desire 
to  exhibit  and  display  the  extent  of  one's  property  or  power,  is 
mere  personal  vanity.  The  leading  motive  with  many  if  not  most 
persons,  in  acquiring  either  property  or  power,  is  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  great  display,  and  to  exhibit  what  they  think  their 
superiority  over  their  fellow  beings. 

The  great  lawgivers,  savans,  writers,  statesmen,  and  conquerors 
of  the  world,  who  have  struggled  to  acquire,  or  increase  their 
power  and  influence,  have  done  so  for  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons ;  first,  to  gratify  their  vanity ;  secondly,  for  fame, 
present  or  future,  on  account  of  great  achievements,  exhibiting 
their  superiority  over  their  fellow  beings  ;  or  thirdly  and  lastly,  for 
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the  purpose  of  directing  and  controlling  their  fellow  beings  in 
order  to  improve  their  condition,  and  promote  their  happiness. 
Personal  vanity  is  often  connected  with  national  glory,  and  I  fear 
there  are  ten  aspirants  for  power  to  gratify  mere  personal  vanity 
for  display,  where  there  is  one  ambitious  of  fame  ;  and  ten  am- 
bitious of  fame,  where  there  is  one  who  seeks  and  strives  to 
improve  the  condition  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
beings. 

Seventhly,  a  desire  for  revenge.  This  is  a  passion  which  rages 
in  its  full  violence  only  in  the  minds  of  savages.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  powerful,  but  almost  the  only  powerful  mental  passion 
which  operates  upon  the  great  mass  of  savages ;  who  have  not 
much  ambition  for  power  or  fame,  not  any,  or  scarce  any  avarice, 
and  very  little  social  sympathy.  Revenge  is  so  neutralized  and 
softened,  among  a  civilized  people,  by  avarice,  ambition,  vanity, 
and  other  mental  passions,  that  its  influence  need  seldom  be  taken 
into  the  account,  in  estimating  human  motive. 

The  excessive  gratification  of  physical  appetites  generally  tends 
to  blunt  the  mind,  render  it  torpid,  and  incline  .both  body  and 
mind  to  inactivity  and  sleep  ;  but  the  gratification,  as  well  as  the^ 
operation  upon  the  mind  of  mental  passions,  usually  render  it  more 
active  and  acute,  and  the  person  more  wakeful  and  energetic, 
MefntaZ  passions  thus  act  as  powerful  stimulants  ;  most  persons  are 
wakeful^  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  thdr  minds  active  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  strength  of  their  passions  ;  and  if  by  means  of  mis- 
fortune they  become  discouraged  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other,  accumulate  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants  and  their  ava- 
rice, they  henceforward  lose  their  enterprise,  and  much  of  their 
activity  and  energy,  of  mind  as  well  as  body. 

If  man  had  no  intellectual  passions,  nothing  but  physical  appe- 
tites to  stimulate  him,  when  his  immediate  wants  were  gratified, 
he  would  relapse  into  indolence  and  inertness  ;  and  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  degradation,  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  many  of  the  brute 
creation :  and  never  could  have  made  the  lea$t  progress  in  civili- 
zation or  improvement  in  his  condition,  above  that  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  savages 

Sec.  8.  A  moderate  gratification  of  the  natural  passions  is  in 
accordance  with  the  object  of  creation. 
All  the  natural  propensities,  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions 
of  man,  were  given  to  him  by  the  Creator,  for  good  and  wise 
purposes  ;  and  the  gratification  of  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
within  moderate  and  rational  limits,  must  be  consistent  with  his 
nature,  and  intended  to  promote  his  happiness  and  well-being ; 
but  no  one  can  be  carried  to  excess,  without  weakening  and  ev^n* 
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toaUy  de^tttfjiDg  some  other  faoulty  of  his  nature,  and  injuring 
his  physical  constitntion.  It  was  designed  that  all  his  natural, 
not  his  artificial  appetites  and  passions,  should  he  gratified  to  a 
moderate  extent^and  not  that  one  or  tvro  should  engross  his 
whole  mind  or  attention,  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  others,  and  to 
the  sacrifice  eventually  of  his  health,  constitution,  and  mental 
powers  on  all  other  suhjects.  Elzcessiye  indulgence  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  in  innocent  amusements,  and  even  the  ez-  * 
citement  of  gay  sociefy,  relaxes  the  tone  and  energy  both  of  the 
mind  and  the  physical  system,  and  unfits  them  for  the  sober,  ra- 
tional, and  necessary  employments  of  life.  Moderation  is  con- 
Bifltent  with  the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  with  the 
gratification  of  all  the  appetites  and  passions  of  his  nature  ;  but 
excessive  indulgence  in  one  or  more,  necessarily  produces  the 
neglect  and  decline  of  others.  The  necessary  tendency  of  modera* 
tion,  is  to  produce  good  consequences;  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessary  tendency  of  excess,  is  to  produce  evil  consequences. 
Moderation  is  almost  a  necessary  acoompanimeDt  of  virtue  ;  vice 
can  scarcely  exist,  without  either  excess,  or  the  wrong  direction 
of  a  passion,  which  might  otherwise  be  deemed  virtuous.  For 
instance,  to  desire  the  punishment  of  a  criminal,  is  certainly  a 
virtuous  feeliujjr,  though  it  might  be  deemed  malevolence,  by  per- 
sons sympathizing  with  the  crioiinal ;  but  to  desire  the  punishment 
of  good  and  innocent  persons,  is  of  itself  a  vicious  and  wicked 
feeling. 

Even  avarice,  when  it  exists  io  a  moderate  degree,  is  consistent 
with  the  nature  and  end  of  man,  and  becomes  a  vice,  only  when 
it  is  in  excess,  and  leads  to  covetousness  and  oppression.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  ambition  ;  it  is  laudable  as  long  as  its  ends 
and  objects  are  good  ;  and  vicious  when  its  ends  and  objects  are 
evil.  So  of  dislike,  abhorrence,  indignation,  anger  and  hatred  : 
they  are  virtues,  when  excited  by  vice,  misconduct  and  crime, 
and  become  vices  only  when  excited  by  conduct  which  is  correct 
:.nd  innocent. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  proper  education,  to  regulate  the 
intellectual  passions,  and  give  them  such  direction  as  to  make 
them  useful  stimulants  to  both  body  aud  mind.  Monarchs, 
Priests,  and  Chieftains,  have  made  great  use  of  the  passions,  to 
control  the  mind,  and  to  govern  and  enslave  mankind. 

Sec.  9.    On  Ediication — its  different  kinds ^  history,  and  im^ 

portance. 

Education  consists  of  the  development  and  discipline  of  the 
intellectual  and  physical  f&culties,  and  of  the  social,  moral,  and 
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rdigioiis  feelings,  propensities,  and  passions  of  man,-M^ell  as  the 

acquisition  of  knowledge  and  science. 
It  may  be  divided  into  six  kinds : 

1st.  Intellectual  education,  or  the  developm<%nt  and  discipline 
of  the  brain  and  the  intellectual  faculties  ;  consisting  of  the  insiruc- 
tion  and  discipline  of  tbe  schools,  that  of  books,  and  that 
derived  from  observation,  examination,  comparison,  reflection,  and 
reasoning. 

2nd.  Industrial  education ; — which  consists  of  the  exercise  of 
training  the  muscles,  brain,  and  nerves  of  the  human  system  to 
habits  of  industry,  in  some  particular  employment  or  pursuit, 
whereby  any  physical  effort  may  be  made  with  greater  facility  and 
skill. 

3rd.  Social  education ; — which  consists  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  every  individual,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-be- 
ings ;  comprising  his  powers  of  conversation,  practical  knowledge 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  dancing,  and  other  matters  of 
amusement. 

4th.  Moral  education  ; — consisting  of  a  development  of  proper 
feelings  of  charity  and  sympathy  for  persons  in  distress ;  and  of 
the  acquisition  of  principles  of  justice,  and  of  propriety  of  con- 
duct, in  the  intercourse  of  man  with  his  fellow-beings. 

5th.  Religious  education ;  and 

6th.  Professional  and  business  education. 

The  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  kinds  of  education,  as  above 
enumerated,  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  community.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  will  acquire,  without  much  effort  or 
expense,  all  of  the  third,  which  is  necessary  for  their  purposes. 
The  sixth  may  be  confined  to  the  professional  classes,  merchants 
and  business  men,  and  persons  who  conduct  great  and  difficult 
enterprises  and  pursuits,  in  which  great  numbers  of  laborers  and 
large  amounts  of  capital  are  employed.  Books  and  the  education 
of  the  schools  not  only  furnish  the  symbols  of  thought,  and  the 
tools  or  means  to  exercise,  improve,  and  expand  the  mind,  but 
they  also  place  before  it  ideas,  subjects,  and  questions  for  consid- 
eration ;  they  arouse  it  from  its  lethargy,  excite  it  to  action,  dis- 
cipline it,  and  induce  it  to  think,  examine,  compare,  analyse, 
reason,  and  judge  for  itself.  A  school  education,  however,  so  fiir 
as  it  teaches  language  only,  merely  communicates  to  the  mind  the 
symbols  of  ideas,  and  the  tools  or  instruments  by  which  to  ao. 
quire  knowledge  ;  but  so  far  as  it  teaches  the  true  principles  of 
natural,  mechanical,  moral,  political,  mental,  or  theological 
science,  it  communicates  the  very  essence  of  knowledge  itself;— 
and  80  far  as  it  teaches  the  learner  penmanship  and  the  use  of 
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BiimbeTB,  it  instincts  him  in  the  art  of  doing  business,  and  pro« 
serving  a  memorial  of  his  acts. 

Letters  and  a  written  language  are  necessary  to  fix  in  a  definite 
form,  and  to  preserve  and  communicate  ideas,  knowledge,  ezpe- 
rienee,  memorials  of  experiments,  and  discoveries  in  science  ;  and 
of  inventions,  and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  nation  or  community  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  and 
make  any  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  without  a  know- 
led^  of  letters. 

tlntil  a  comparatively  recent  period,  education  by  means  of 
schools  and  books,  was  confined  to  the  wealthy  classes ;  and  such 
is  the  case  now  in  all  Roman  Catholic,  Mohammedan,  and  Pagan 
countries.  In  1494,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land, that  every  baron  and  substantial  freeholder  should  send  his 
eldest  son  and  heir  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  nine  years  ;  amd 
afterwards  to  a  grammar  school.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  at  that  period,  of  all  the  western  and  central  countries 
of  Europe,  where  Catholicism  prevailed.  The  idea  was,  that  it 
was  important  to  educate  the  heir,  who  was  to  inherit  the  estate 
and  be  the  head  of  the  family,  but  the  younger  sons  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  were  to  be  mere  laborers,  did  not  need  any  edu- 
cation. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, met  on  the  20th  December,  1560.  They  determined  that 
i^  was  necessary  to  have  a  school  in  every  parish,  for  the  in- 
struction OF  YOUTH  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGION,  GRAMMAR, 
AND  THE  LATIN  TONGUE. 

It  is  Stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hcthorington,  in  his  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  the  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline in  1561,  proposed  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  new  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  under  which  designation  they  included  the  minis- 
try, the  SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  POOR. 

The  Presbyterian,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches 
at  an  early  day,  determined,  that  the  rights  of  private  judgment^ 
in  all  matters  that  respect  religion^  are  universal  and  inalienable ; 
that  every  one  should  search  the  Scriptures,  and  be  governed  by 
them  and  by  his  own  conscience, — that  is,  that  every  one  should 
search  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  act  in  accord- 
ance with  hb  own  understanding,  interpretation,  and  private 
judgment  of  their  import.  They  thus  treated  education^  so  far 
as  respects  readings  as  necessary  to  the  performance  of  a  religious 
duty  ;  and  made  the  schools  a  part  of  the  new  religious  Estabtish- 
ment  in  Scotland,  and  equally  important  and  necessary  as  the  min- 
istry.   These  opinions  have  been  entertained  and  acted  Ti(Oii\>'] 
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that  Church  ever  sinoe  that  time,  and  hy  Congregational  and 
some  other  Protestant  Churches  for  more  than  two  centuries 
past. 

In  1616,  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  enacted,  "Aat  in 
every  parish  where  convenient  means  could  be  had  for  entertain- 
ing a  school,  one  be  established,  and  a  fit  person  appointed 
to  teach  the  same,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners and  in 
1633  this  Act  of  the  Council  was  ratified  in  Parliament. 

But  this  act  was  only  permissive  and  not  mandatory,  and  was 
very  defective.  In  1638,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  "  directed  the  Presbyteries  to  see  that 
schools  were  provided  in  every  landward  parish,  and  stLch  support 
secured  to  schoolmasters  as  should  render  education  easily  accessible 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom.'*'*  During  the  civil  wars 
in  1646  a  more  enliarhtened  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  than 
that  of  1633  just  referred  to,  which,  though  rescinded  at  the  re- 
storation (in  1660)  was  adopted  almost  verbatim  in  the  celebrat- 
ed Act  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  year  1696.  That  statute  is 
the  foundation  of  the  present  parochial  system  of  education  in 
Scotland. 

As  remarked  by  Mr.  Hetherington,  that  statute  provided  for 
what  had  been  long  and  earnestly  sought  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland — a  school  in  every  parish  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  so  far  supported  by  the  public  funds  as  to  render 
education  accessible  to  even  the  poorest  in  the  community.  ^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  influences  of  the  Church  operated  upon 
the  government,  until  the  latter,  acting  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  impulses  received  from  the  former,  passed  Acts  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people. 

In  1647  the  Plymouth  Colony  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
Act  "  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  should  appoint 
a  person  to  teach  all  the  children  to  read  and  write,  and  that 
every  township  of  one  hundred  families  should  support  a  grammar 
school." 

In  the  following  year  (1648)  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  passed  a  statute  in  relation  to  education 
of  very  nearly  the  same  purport  as  that  passed  in  Massachusetts. 
The  F'uritans  or  Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut entertained  the  same  opinion  as  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land— that  education  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  religious 
duty ; — and  the  former  seem  to  have  borrowed  their  ideas  and 
system  of  education  substantially  from  the  latter.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  common  school  education  in  New 
£ngland,  which  was  adopted  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry,  and  has  heen  more  recently 
adopted,  and  is  now  in  sacceBsfal  operation,  in  nearly  all  the  free 
states  of  the  Union. 

The  Episcopalians  of  England  took  a  diflferent  conrse. 
In  this  particular,  they  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Church— denied  the  right  of  each  person  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  own  private 
judgment ;  and  claimed  that  every  one  should  yield  his  own  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  receive  the  interpretation  of  the  Church 
(that  is,  of  the  clergy)  as  correct  in  all  cases.  Inasmuch  as  lay- 
men were  required  to  yield  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  clergy,  the  church  of  England  have  regarded  education  as 
unnecessary  for  the  lahonng  classes  ;  and  hence  they  have  made 
no  efforts  to  extend  a  common  school  education  to  the  whole 
people.  Such  being  the  opinions  of  the  Episcopalians,  who  con- 
stitute about  three  fifths  of  the  population  of  England,  no  Act  has 
ever  been  passed  by  the  Briti^n  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools,  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  by  tax  on  property.  The  result  is  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  the  whole  population  of  England  a  common 
school  education. 

While  in  Scotland  and  many  of  our  free  states,  about  one  in 
four  of  the  whole  population  attend  school  a  portion  of  the  year, 
in  England  only  about  one  in  eleven  attend,  and  among  the  Epis- 
copal population  of  E norland  only  about  one  in  twenty  attend ;  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  southern  Europe,  perhaps  one  in 
an  hundred  of  the  population  attend  school,  in  Russia  only  one  in 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  Mohammedan  countries  a  still 
smaller  proportion. 

Sec.  10.    On  School  ZHslrict   Libraries  —  their  origin  and 
irnportance. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1837,  the  Legislature  of  Masspchusetts 
passed  an  act  authorizing  each  legally  constituted  school  district 
in  the  State,  to  raise  by  tax  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  and 
apparatus,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  dollars  for  the  first  year, 
and  ten  dollars  for  any  succeeding  year.  Any  town  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity,  and  by  virtue  of  its  general  authority  to  maintain 
schools,  may  raise  whatever  sum  it  pleases  for  the  same  object. 
By  an  Act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1842,  the  Legislature  granted 
from  the  State  Treasury,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  to  every  school 
district,  which  should  raise  and  appropriate  an  equal  amount  for 
the  purchase  of  a  district  school  library ;  and  if  that  sum  is  raised 
by  subscription  or  donation,  and  appropriated  to  that  object,  it 
entitles  the  district  to  the  bounty  of  the  State. 
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The  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  similar  act  about  the 
same  time,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  to  provide  for  a  school  district 
library,  in  every  district  within  the  State.  In  1838,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Michigan  passed  an  act  authorising  each  school  district 
to  raise  by  tax,  ten  dollars  per  annum,  to  buy  books  for  a  district 
library — and  the  proceeds  of  certain  fines  were  appropriated  to 
the  same  object.  In  1843,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  town- 
ship libraries  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  be  divided  every  three 
months  among  the  several  school  districts  of  the  town ;  so  that 
one  library,  by  means  of  the  quarterly  distribution  of  books  among 
the  several  districts,  may  answer  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
township. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  school  district  libraries 
of  tl^e  State  of  New  York,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1844,  was 
1,038,396— and  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  1847,  1,310,986 — 
amounting  at  the  latter  period  to  about  118  volumes  to  each  dis* 
trict,  the  districts  then  numbering  11,052. 

The  late  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  says  in  his  report,  "  The  object  of  the  law  for  pro- 
curing district  libraries  is  to  dilfuse  information  not  only,  or  even 
chiefly,  among  children  or  minors,  but  among  adults,  and  those 
who  have  finished  their  common  school  education.  The  books, 
therefore,  should  be  such  as  will  be  useful  for  circulation  among 
the  inhabitants  generally.  They  should  not  be  children's  books, 
or  of  a  juvenile  character,  or  light  and  frivolous  tales  and  roman- 
ces ;  but  works  conveying  solid  information,  which  will  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  also  gratify  it,  as  far  as  such  library 
can." 

Books  are  here  found  suited  to  every  age,  and  almost  every 
grade  of  intellect ;  and  the  instruction  and  information  afiforded 
by  them  to  our  citizens  of  adult  age,  are  of  incalculable  benefit." 

As  language  of  itself  does  not  constitute  knowledge,  but  only 
the  symbols  of  knowledge,  and  the  medium  by  which  it  may  be 
acquired,  the  common  schools  do  very  little  except  to  communi- 
cate to  the  learner  the  key  and  the  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  he  may  acquire  knowledge  from  books. 

Books  and  libraries  are  therefore  necessary  to  complete  that 
system  of  education  which  is  commenced  only  in  the  common 
school — ^and  the  establishment  of  school  district  libraries  may  be  rtr 
garded  as  an  era  in  the  history  and  progress  of  popular  education^ 
second  OTily  in  imparlance  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools 
themselves.  These  libraries  will  unfold  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  middle  classes,  vast  sources  of  valuable  information,  which  will 
tend  to  expand  their  minds,  to  increase  intelligence,  and  the 
productiveness  of  their  industry,  and  to  elevate  their  character. 
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Sec.  11.  Edueaiian  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  develope  ike 
facuUies  of  man. 

The  mind,  aa  well  as  the  body,  is  developed  and  strengthened, 
and  all  the  mnscles  and  organs  of  the  system  are  increased  in 
Rxe,  and  rendered  more  perfect  by  frequent  exercise.  This  is 
verified  in  the  case  of  the  blacksmith,  whose  right  arm,  by  the 
daily  use  of  heavy  hammers,  in  forging  and  working  iron,  becomes 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  arms  of  any  other  class  of  men.  It 
is  a  general  rule,  applying  to  all  classes  of  persons,  that  the  limbs 
and  organs,  or  part  of  the  system  most  exercised,  become  the 
strongest.  But  the  greater  part  of  employments  give  a  healthy 
exercise  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  human  system,  and  tend  to 
increase  their  strength  and  activity. 

Even  the  senses  are  rendered  more  acute  and  accurate  by 
exercise,  attention,  and  practice.  An  experienced  banker,  accus- 
tomed to  examine  critically  the  execution  of  bank  notes  and  drafts, 
can  readily  see  and  detect  defects,  omissions  and  differences  in 
the  execution,  or  engraving,  too  minute  and  slight  to  be  perceived 
by  a  person  of  less  experience  ;  and  sailors  can  often  perceive  dis- 
tinctly vessels  and  objects  at  a  distance  upon  the  water,  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vision  of  landsmen.  A  skilful 
musician,  whose  organs  of  hearing  have  been  disciplined  for  years, 
will  be  put  in  pain  by  slight  discords,  which  would  not  be  observ- 
ed by  ordinary  hearers.  Perhaps  this  increased  skill  depends  as 
much  on  the  mind,  as  it  does  on  the  senses.  It  arises  from  the 
attention  given  by  the  mind  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  senses. 

more  a  person  exercises  his  memory^  jiulgmenty  or  reasoning 
facuUies,  upon  any  particular  subject y  the  more  acute,  accurate,  and 
active,  the  faculty  exercised  becomes.  In  as  much  as  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  brain  and  nerv- 
ous system,  which  consist^s  of  physical  organs,  when  the  mind  has 
dwelt  long  upon  any  particular  subject,  the  succession  of  ideas  in 
the  mind,  from  frequent  occurrence  and  repetition,  become  asso- 
ciated together  and  form  trains  of  thought,  so  that  when  the  same 
subject  is  again  introduced  to  the  mind,  the  same  succession  of 
ideas  and  trains  of  thought  will  be  sufrgesscd  to  it,  and  follow  each 
other  in  their  accustomed  order.  This  association  of  ideas  in  the 
mind  depends  on  the  same  cause,  and  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  muscular  and  organic  system 
nsuaUy  called  habit.  No  man  can  be  a  great  general  in  modern 
times,  since  war  has  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  become  a  very 
complicated  science,  unless  his  mind  has  been  thoroughly  disci- 
plined by  active  service  in  tiie  field,  as  well  as  by  exleixsiN^  i^^^- 
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ing  and  learning!:  in  matheniatics,  fortification,  and  military  taetios. 
Nor  can  a  man  become  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  lawyer,  orator, 
debater  or  tactician,  as  a  leader  of  a  political  party,  without  expe- 
rience as  well  as  learning  in  those  several  departments ;  learning 
alone  is  not  sufficient ;  practice  also  is  necessary.  To  make  a 
great  statesman,  legislator,  or  judge,  more  mature  judgment,  and 
more  various  and  extensive  acquirements,  observation,  and 
reflection  are  necessary,  but  experience  in  either  of  those  particu- 
lar departments,  is  not  so  important.  In  those  great  departments 
of  life  and  some  others,  extensive  acquirements^  science^  observaHon^ 
reflection^  and  practical  experience  in  some  other  department  of 
hwsiness^  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  experience  in  those  in  qiustion. 
The  science  of  government  can  only  be  acquired  by  many  years 
of  intense  mental  labor. 

The  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  can  be  fully  developed  and 
strengthened  by  exercise,  and  exercise  only,  and  neither  of  them 
can  be  fitted  for  any  of  the  higher  employments  of  civilized  lifej 
without  many  years  of  training,  and  intense  application.  The 
muscles  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  current  of  thought,  and  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  the  mind,  must  be  adapted,  by  practice  and 
discipline,  to  their  respective  ends,  before  any  high  degree  of 
excellence  can  be  attained  in  any  useful  employment  of  life. 
Everything  must  become  habitual,  before  it  can  be  performed 
skilfully.  How  infinitely  superior  is  civilized  man  to  savages 
and  barbarians,  not  only  in  the  development  and  cultivation  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  and  ^Eiculties  ;  but  also  in 
physical  developments,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  muscular  system, 
to  some  useful  and  productive  industry,  or  business,  to  which  he 
may  have  been  bred  f  He  may  not  be  superior  in  strength  or 
ability  for  the  chace,  or  for  warlike  operations,  but  superior  in 
adaptation  to  useful  labor,  in  any  employment  which  will  enable 
him  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  to  fill  the  station  for  which  he  was  apparently  designed  by 
the  Supreme  Being. 

It  is  a  common  adage,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science ; 
nor  is  there  any  short  and  easy  path  to  attain  it.  It  can  only  be 
acquired  by  many  long  years  of  patient  and  toilsome  labor,  dili- 
gence and  attention.  The  remark  has  often  been  made,  that  the 
sons  of  great  and  eminent  men,  who  have  raised  themselves  to 
distinction,  by  patient  industry  and  energy  of  character,  do  not 
generally  possess  the  talents  and  abilities  of  their  fathers.  Being 
generally  bred  in  luxury  and  comparative  indolence,  which  serves 
to  stimulate  their  pride,  vanity,  and  passion  for  amusement  and 
pleasure,  they  seldom  exert  themselves  sufficiently  to  acquire 
much  vigor  either  of  body  or  niind ;  and  they  are  often  led  on  by 
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the  specioQfl  attractions  of  frivolous  amusements,  until  their  pas- 
sions for  amusement  become  so  strong,  that  they  cannot  be 
resisted  ;  and  the  mind  becomes  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  sober  reali- 
ties of  life. 

Luxury  and  indolence  are  the  grave  of  talent.  A  person  may 
be  bom  with  as  much  native  talent  as  Julius  Csesar,  Cicero,  or 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  if  cradled  in  luxury,  and  bred  in  indo- 
lence, unless  he  makes  a  total  change  of  his  habits,  (which  is 
almost  impossible,)  he  must  necessarily  remain  through  life,  com- 
paratively feeble  and  inefficient.  He  may,  by  means  of  his  native 
genius,  elegance  of  manners  and  general  information,  acquired 
without  reasoning  much,  be  able  to  make  a  speech  or  address, 
upon  the  mere  surface  of  things,  that  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  a 
popular  audif^nce,  and  be  effective  for  the  moment ;  but  to  discuss 
great  principles  with  ability,  point  out  their  tendencies,  trace 
tiiem  to  their  ultimate  results,  and  warn  the  public  of  the  dangers 
attending  them  ;  or  to  originate  and  mature  great  and  important 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  requires  an  enlarged 
wisdom,  acquired  by  attentively  observing  the  current  of  human 
events,  much  learning,  deep  reflection,  and  a  well-balanced, 
and  well  disciplined  mind. 

Nor  is  discipline  of  mind  in  one  department  of  science  or  busi- 
ness, of  as  much  importance  in  other  departments,  which  are  very 
different  in  their  character,  as  many  of  the  schools  and  school- 
men pretend.  To  play  chess,  many  games  of  cards,  and  some 
other  games  of  amusement  well,  requires  science  and  discipline  of 
mind  as  well  as  experience ;  and  yet  the  science  and  discipline  of 
mind  thus  acquired,  serve  only  to  intoxicate  the  mind,  and  to 
divert  it  from,  and  unfit  it  for  Any  rational  and  useful  employ- 
ment. If  these  reflections  are  correct,  they  show  the  importance 
of  "  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  forming  his 
habits  of  mind  and  body,  and  adapting  them  not  only  to  the  paths 
of  virtue,  but  to  the  pursuits  which  he  is  to  follow  through  life. 
They  show  also  the  reason  of  the  great  difficulty  and  hazard  of  a 
man's  changing  his  pursuits,  after  he  has  attained  the  middle  age 
of  life. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  our  moral,  benevo- 
lent, and  social  feelings.  They  are  quickened,  increased,  and 
strengthened  by  frequent  exercise,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
phpical  and  intellectual  faculties.  Frequent  attention  to  the 
wants  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  serves  to  awaken, 
increase,  and  strengthen  our  benevolent  feelings  and  sympathies, 
for  persons  in  distress,  and  to  render  them  more  quick  and  active. 
In  order  to  cultivate  the  moral  faculties,  however,  it  is  neces.««ary 
to  restrain  our  selfish  as  weJJ  as  our  malevolent  paaavona.  "^\o^i^t«b- 
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tion,  and  tbe  restraint  of  violent  passions  and  appetites,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  virtue.  A  person  of  violent  and  unrestrained 
passions,  may  have  certain  generous  impulses,  which  may  be 
called  instincts,  or  propensities,  but  cannot  be  properly  dignified 
with  the  title  of  virtues.  One  of  the  noblest  acquirements  of 
man,  consists  in  the  power,  which  may  become  a  fixed  habit,  of 
restraining  his  own  passions,  and  giving  a  proper  direction  to  his 
moral  and  social  feelings.  Even  conscience  can  be  cultivated, 
and  generally  depends  upon  the  education,  habits,  and  opinions 
of  the  person. 

The  frequent  gratification  of  feelings  and  desires,  increases 
their  force,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  impulse  of  nature,  which  is 
greatly  strengthened  and  increased  in  violence  by  repetition,  until 
it  becomes  an  habitual  attendant  upon  its  associated  feeling,  or 
desire,  and  soon  becomes  so  powerful  as  not  to  be  easily  over- 
come, or  restrained.  Though  passion  is  essentially  physical  in  its 
character,  yet  it  is  so  dependent  upon  the  will,  and  upon  habit, 
and  the  principle  of  association,  that  it  may  be  disciplioed  and 
controlled  by  the  mind.  Passion  may  therefore  be  defined  an  im- 
pulse  of  naturCy  arising  by  the  force,  of  habit  ^  from  any  feeling  or 
desire  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  very  source  or  origin  from 
whence  violent  passions  arise,  consists  in  the  repeated  and  habi- 
tual indulgence  of  feelings  and  desires,  which  were  at  first  moder- 
ate, and  easily  controlled.  Indulgence  is  the  source  of  passion  and 
vice ;  and  sdf  restrainJt^  and  a  proper  direction  arid  exercise  of 
moral  feelings  and  sympathies  y  Ue  at  the  foundation  of  virtue. 
Proper  exercise  and  discipline  are  therefore  as  necessary  to  the 
development  of  our  moral,  as  of  our  intellectual  and  physical 
faculties. 

Exercise  and  discipline  being  necessary  to  develope,  strengthen, 
and  bring  to  perfection  all  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  physical  faculties  of  man,  industry,  in  which  1  would  include 
both  mental  and  physical  labor,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  and  greatest  of  virtues.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  from  the 
very  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  from  the  original 
command  to  him,  that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face,  to  have  been  imposed  upon  every  well  person  as  a  duty,  to 
attend  to  some  business  or  employment,  either  of  utility  to  him- 
self or  his  fellow  beings,  which  may  serve  to  exercise,  develope, 
and  discipline  his  organs  and  faculties.  The  necessity  of  industry 
in  this  view  of  the  subject^  seems  to  have  been  imposed  upon  man  by 
the  Deity  for  a  two-fold  object ;  first ^  to  develope  and  discipline  his 
physical  and  intellectual  organs  and  faculties^  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  main- 
tain his  (^spring J  and  to  people,  replenish^  and  subdue  the  earth; 
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Seeomdlfj  to  develope  his  intellectual  and  moral  facuUiesy  to  fit  him 
for  Uving  tn  a  state  of  society  in  this  worlds  and  for  higher 
state  of  existence  in  the  world  to  come.  That  tliis  life  is  but  a  state 
of  probatioD,  to  develope  the  &ciilties  of  man,  and  fit  him  for 
another  and  better  world,  is  believed  not  only  by  Christians,  but 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  earth. 

Liberty,  industry,  and  conformity  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  perfect  development  and  proper  direction  and  exercise 
of  all  the  fiiculties  of  man,  are  necessary  to  promote  the  highest 
degree  of  happiness  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the  world  to  come,  to 
wmch  his  nature  is  adapted.  This  great  and  important  end,  so 
&r  as  this  world  is  concerned,  consists  in  civilisation ;  in  the  high- 
est degree  of  civilization  of  which  the  nature  of  man  is  capable* 


CHAPTER  III. 


On  civilization  definition  and  SUCCESSIYE  8TEP8  IN  THC 

PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION— GRAZING,  MINING,  MECHANISM, 
AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE  DEPENDENCE  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE ^INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sec.  2.  CivUizoHon  is  progressive. 
It  is  not  a  new  doctrine,  that  the  constitution,  including  not 
only  the  physical,  but  so  much  of  the  mental  faculties  and  capaci- 
ties of  man,  as  depend  on  the  formation  of  the  brain  and  other 
physical  organs,  may  be  in  a  state  of  development  and  progres- 
sive improvement  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  age  to 
age.  It  is  partly  from  this  source,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
knowledge  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  civilized  world,  that  some 
politicians  of  our  country  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  progressive 
democracy.  That  civilization  in  the  aggregate  is  progressive  in 
this  and  many  other  countries,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  in  as 
much  as  it  embraces  an  immense  number  and  variety  of  faoulties, 
powers,  principles,  and  elements  variously  combined,  it  may  im- 
prove in  some  respects,  and  be  at  the  same  time  declining  in 
others.  That  the  principles  of  the  political  parties  of  our  country 
are  undergoing  great  changes  from  time  to  time,  is  beyond  a  doubt ; 
but  whether  they  are  improving,  or  verging  towards  corruption  and 
tyranny,  admits  of  different  opinions ;  the  developments  of  the 
future  can  alone  determine  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
My  object  is  to  analyze  the  elements  and  principles  of  civilisation, 
together  with  the  elements  and  principles  of  our  social  system, 
habits,  customs,  institutions,  government,  and  national  policy, 
both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable, 
what  parts  of  our  system,  institutions,  customs  and  policy  tend  to 
advance,  and  what  tend  to  retard  us  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Sec.  2.  Civilization  defined. 
Civilization  consists  in  the  development  and  melioration  of  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  faculties,  constitution  and  con- 
dition of  man ;  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  social  system  and 
government  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  highest  degree 
of  civilization  for  which  man  was  designed  by  his  Creator,  oon- 
sists  in  such  a  development  and  improvement  of  his  facultieSi 
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OQDbtitation  and  condition,  and  such  an  organization  and  improye- 
ment  of  the  social  system,  and  system  of  government  under  which 
he  lives,  as  tend  to  secure  his  rights,  and  promote  his  health, 
activity  and  general  welfare  and  happines,  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  the  aggre^te,  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptihle.  The  insti- 
tutions of  religion  are  included  under  the  term  social  system ;  and 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  together  with 
the  accumulation  of  capital  and  of  the  comforts  of  life,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  physical  condition.  This  definition  is  a 
condensation  of  the  statement  and  definition  of  civilization  given 
by  M.  Guiiot,  the  learned  French  scholar  and  statesman,  in  his 
lectures  on  Uie  general  liistory  of  the  civilization  of  Europe; 
except  that  less  importance  is  attached  by  him  to  the  physical 
condition  of  man. 

Sec.  3.    Industry^  property  amd  edueoHon^  lie  at  the  faundaiian 
of  civilization. 

Wandering  tribes  of  shepherds  are  always  either  savages  or 
barbarians,  ignorant  and  degraded ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
chiefs,  they  are  very  poor  and  destitute ;  and  the  condition  of 
wandering  hunters  is  still  worse.  The  latter  are  generally  poorer, 
more  destitute,  and  cn\)y  less  of  the  comforts  of  life,  than  the 
former.  Degradation  of  morals  usually  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
destitution,  misery  and  ignorance.  Though  it  is  not  universal, 
yet  in  most  cases,  long-continued  physical  suffering,  arising  from 
destitution,  hardens  the  .reelings  and  produces  moral  degradation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  physical  comforts  tend  to  pro- 
mote good  morals  ;  though  luxury  usually  produces  more  or  less 
social  vice.  No  people  can  become  civilized  without  fixed  habi- 
tations and  regular  industry,  to  provide  themselves  with  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Fixed  habitations  constitute  property ;  and  nearly 
all  the  property  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  are  produced  by  the  labor  and  attention  of  man. 
Though  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  is  not  necessary  to  a  high 
degree  of  civilization,  yet  civilization  and  wealth  generally  ad- 
vance together.  Industry  and  property  therefore  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  civ^Uization ;  without  which  it  cannot  exist ;  and  it 
progresses  in  proportion  to  the  advance  a  people  make  in  produc- 
tive industry,  in  cultivation  of  mind,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  the  production  of  whatever  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  of  man. 

The  Spartans,  Romans,  and  all  the  warlike  nations  of  anti- 
quity, despised  labor,  and  looked  upon  it  as  degrading,  and  fit 
only  for  slaves.  Christianity  has  in  a  measure  sanctified  industry, 
and  made  it  respectable.    As  the  Christian  religion  is  a  spiritual 
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matter,  it  caDDot  be  understood  and  realized  by  a  people  wbo 
baye  not  made  considerable  advancement  in  tbe  cultivation  of 
their  minds.  It  cannot  be  propagated  among  savages,  and  can 
exist  in  its  purity  only  among  a  highly  civilized  people.  This  is 
verified  by  the  history  of  the  various  attempts  to  Christianize  the 
North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  history  of 
Europe  during  the  dark  ages.  It  is  impossible  to  elevate  man  in 
the  scale  of  existence,  and  raise  him  in  the  grade  of  civilization, 
ill  any- mode,  or  by  any  means,  except  by  improving  at  the  same 
time,  both  his  mental  and  physical  condition.  To  improve  his 
morals,  and  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  religion  of 
Christianity,  without  first  raising  both  his  mental  and  physical 
condition  above  that  of  a  savage  or  barbarian,  is  impracticable. 

Industry  and  business  not  only  afford  the  principal  means  of 
exercising  the  mind ;  but  they  supply  the  sole  means  of  support- 
ing schools,  scholars  and  students  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
learning  and  science^  and  of  supporting  a  Christian  ministry. 
Regular  industry  may  therefore  be  regarded^  as  one  of  the  chief 
corner-stones  of  both  civilization  and  Christianity ;  and  industry 
and  education  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  and  pro- 
gress  in  the  world.  Industry  cannot  be  rendered  very  effective 
without  education,  and  the  application  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Whatever  course  of  policy  tends  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  science,  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge,  and  increase  pro- 
ductive industry,  must  therefore  promote  io^provement,  and  the 
great  cause  of  civilization.  Hence  monasteries,  nunneries,  and 
all  the  institutions  of  the  mendicant  orders,  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  tend  to  impede  their 
progress. 

Sec  4.    Successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  primary  wants  of  man  consist  of  food,  drink,  clothing, 
fuel,  lodging,  and  a  house,  hut,  or  tent  to  shelter  him  from  the  ele- 
ments. The  two  first,  and  the  last,  are  absolutely  necessary,  with- 
out which  he  cannot  long  exist  in  any  climate ;  clothing  and  fuel 
are  equally  necessary  in  cold  climates,  though  not  so  much  so  in 
warm  countries,  and  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  first  end  to  be  attained 
by  man  in  his  progress  towards  civilization,  consists  in  such  a 
development  and  exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  facul- 
ties, as  will  enable  him  to  provide  himself  witli  whatever  is 
necessary  to  sustain  life,  and  promote  health,  strength,  activity 
and  longevity  ;  to  provide  himself  with  food,  clothing  of  some 
kind,  lodging,  fuel,  and  a  house,  hut,  or  tent  to  shelter  and  protect 
him  from  lains,  dews  and  storms,  cold,  heat  and  dampness,  and 
the  changes  of  the  weather;  frequent  exposures  to  any  of  which 
nffeot  hh  health  J  and  shorten  his  life. 
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Tbe  Urst  Ktep  in  his  progress,  is  to  tame,  domesticate,  and  subject 
to  his  use,  such  animals  as  will  famish  him  food  and  clothing,  or 
either,  or  be  useful  as  beasts  of  bnrden  and  labor,  in  subduing  the 
earth.  The  wanderint;  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Tartars  of  Asia,  and 
of  ancient  Muscovy,  ifnow  Russia,)  and  Poland,  who  subedsted 
mostly  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle  and  camels,  and  were 
clothed  and  sheltered  with  their  skins,  were  elevated  far  above 
the  lowest  grade  of  sava^s,  who  subsist  entirely  on  game,  fish, 
and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  having  no  domestic 
animals  but  the  dog,  which  is  useful  to  them  in  hunting  only. 

The  second  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  to  learn  to 
make  iroD>  and  to  work  it  into  edge  tools,  and  other  tools  and 
instruments  of  mechanism,  to  enable  him  to  work  in  wood,  stone, 
and  other  materials,  and  to  convert  them  to  his  use.  This  is  so 
universally  admitted,  that  most  authors  and  philosophers  have 
regarded  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron,  as  the  principal  test  of 
civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  the  time  of 
Uie  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  used  agricultural  imple- 
ments, tools  and  instruments  to  work  in  wood  and  stone,  made  of 
hardened  copper.    This  was  a  tolerable  substitute  for  iron. 

The  natives  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Art  of  Pottery,  of  shaping  clay,  and  converting  it  into 
articles  of  domestic  use  by  burning ;  and  some  of  them  made 
rough  axes  and  tools  of  stooe  with  which  they  could  hack  rather 
than  cut  down  trees,  make  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  and  dig 
up  the  earth,  make  mounds  and  huts,  and  cultivate  to  a  trifling 
extent,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  a  few  vegetables  ;  but  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  iron,  or  any  other 
metal  suitable  for  edge  tools,  or  for  instruments  of  agriculture,  and 
the  mechanic  arts. 

The  next  and  third  step  in  his  progress,  is  to  invent  and  make 
ploughs,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  instruments  and  utensils  for  dig- 
ging up  and  cultivating  the  earth  ;  to  invent  and  make  spinning 
wheels  and  looms,  to  spin,  weave,  and  convert  flax,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  silk  into  cloth  ;  and  to  invent  and  make  wheeled  car- 
riages, wagons  or  carts  of  some  description,  and  rough  dwelling 
houses  partly  of  wood,  but  mostly  of  stone,  brick,  or  clay. 

It  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Israelites,  and  the  neighboring  nations,  had  the  art  of  making  flax 
and  wool  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period.  A  rude  species  of 
house-building,  and  the  art  of  making  cloth,  were  invented  in  most 
countries  in  very  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  little  or  no  use 
was  made  of  the  earth  except  for  supporting  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  producing  a  few  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  grew  spontane- 
ously. 

3* 
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Sec.  5.  On  the  Metals — they  precede  both  Agriadture,  amd  a 
Division  of  EmploymerUs, 
A  division  of  employments  cannot  take  plaoe«  until  man  baa 
made  some  progress  in  making  tools  and  instruments  to  work  with, 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  for  up  to  this  period,  he  clothes  him* 
self  in  furs  and  skins,  subsists  upon  the  products  of  his  flocks,  and 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  fish,  and  game.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  cultivate  grain  or  vegetables  to  any  extent^ 
until  he  has  learned  to  make  iron  or  copper^  and  to  work  it  into 
something  like  ploughs j  spades^  shovels^  hoes^  and  pick-axes^  to  dig 
upy  and  subdue  the  earth,  and  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  seed,  and 
the  production  of  crops.  After  he  has  learned  to  make  iron,  or 
copper,  and  work  it  into  tools  and  instruments  of  industry ;  some 
turn  their  attention  to  mining  and  making  iron ;  others  forge  it, 
and  make  it  into  diverse  instruments  and  edge  tools ;  others  use 
the  tools  to  work  in  wood,  and  make  utensils  and  instruments  of 
industry  ;  some  engage  in  house-building,  of  stone,  clay  or  brick, 
with  a  very  little  wood  for  doors ;  some  build  entirely  of  wood ; 
and  others  make  wheels  and  looms,  with  which  the  female  part 
of  the  community  spin  and  weave  cloth.  It  is  my  intention  to 
distinguish  agriculture  from  grazing,  and  to  confine  the  term 
agriculture  to  its  strict  sense  and  meaning,  of  cultivation  of  the 
ground  in  fields,  raising  grain,  vegetables,  &c.  As  agriculture 
cannot  by  any  possible  means  be  carried  on,  except  to  a  very 
trifling  extent,  without  various  tools  and  instruments,  made 
partly  of  iron  and  copper,  and  partly  of  wood,  the  wood  part  of 
which  cannot  be  made  without  edge  tools  made  of  iron,  or  hard- 
ened copper,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  not  ordy 
the  art  of  making  iron  or  copper^  but  the  mechanism  required  to 
make  the  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture,  must  precede  the 
practice  itself  of  agriculture.  Some  portion  of  the  mechanic  arts^ 
therefore,  necessarily  precede  agriculture,  which  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  them,  and  cannot  exist  without  them. 

Subsequent  to  the  division  of  employments,  which  follows,  and 
cannot  precede  the  mechanic  arts,  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
aground,  or  agriculture  in  its  strict  sense,  is  resorted  to  by  man, 
to  provide  himself  with  a  more  regular  and  certain  supply  of 
vegetable  food  than  he  could  procure  from  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  The  famines  we  read  of  in  Scripture  wore 
at  a  very  early  period,  when  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  in 
Palestine  was  very  rare  and  trifling ;  though  much  more  common 
and  extensive  in  l^gypt,  Assyria,  and  some  other  countries.  At- 
tention is  not  given  to  agriculture  by  any  people,  until  they  set- 
tle down  and  establish  themselves  in  fixed  habitations ;  while  they 
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remain  in  tents,  and  remoTO  from  plaoe  to  plaoe  to  find  pasture 
and  water  for  their  herds  and  flocks,  they  do  not  usnallj  acquire 
or  claim  any  permanent  or  vested  interest  in  any  particular  por- 
tion of  soil,  and  do  not  remain  stationary  long  enough  to  culti- 
vate crops  and  harvest  them.  Not  only  Abraham  and  Lot,  but 
all  the  Israelites,  before  they  went  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  while  in 
the  wilderness,  and  until  after  their  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
dwelt  in  tents,  and  lived  a  pastoral,  not  an  agricultural  life ;  they 
must  have  understood  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving,  even  a1> 
that  early  period ,  and  made  cloth  for  clothing,  as  well  as  for  their 
tents.  See  on  this  subject,  Gen.  ix :  23.  do.  iv :  19  and  22 — do. 
zli :  42.— do.  xxzvii :  4,  23, 31 ,  34 — do.  xzzviii :  14 — do.  xxxv : 
3,  and  21 — do.  zxzi:  33.  It  is  evident  from  these  and  many 
other  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  the  Israelites  had  a 
knowledge  of  metals,  and  kept  sheep  on  account  of  their  wool,  and 
made  cloth  of  various  kinds,  while  they  dwelt  in  tents,  and  did 
not  cultivate  the  ground,  but  lived  on  the  flesh  of  their  flocks, 
and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth. 

All  grains,  vegetables,  and  plants,  as  well  as  fruits,  grew  at  first 
spontaneously  in  some  climates  and  countries,  and  have  been  trans- 
planted by  man  from  one  climate  and  country  to  another,  and 
improved  by  cultivation.  The  cotton  plant  appears  to  have  been 
a  native,  and  to  have  grown  spontaneously  in  India,  China, 
Egypt,  Madagascar,  Mexico,  and  many  other  countries,  and  flax 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  all  the  countries  of  southern  and  central 
Europe.  Man  must  have  learned  the  use  of  cotton  and  flax,  and 
to  spin  and  Weave  them  into  cloth,  before  the  thought  could  have 
been  suggested  to  him  of  cultivating  them ;  for  they  are  not  fit 
for  food,  of  either  man  or  beast,  and  are  valuable  only  for  cloth- 
ing and  the  oil  obtained  from  their  seed.  The  use  and  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  flax  must  therefore  have  preceded  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  plants  ;  so  necessary  to  the  comforts  and  to  the  very 
existence  of  civilized  man.  Previous  to  their  cultivation  also, 
man  must  have  had  the  use  of  iron,  and  learned  to  make  some 
rough  species  of  plough,  spade,  or  hoe,  with  which  to  dig  up  and 
subdue  the  earth. 

A  similar  course  of  reasoning  applies  to  every  species  of  grain, 
vegetable,  and  plant  cultivated  by  man.  He  must  have  found 
theui,  in  the  first  instance,  growing  spontaneously,  appropriated 
them  to  his  own  use,  and  thus  learned  their  utility  and  value ; 
and  after  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  iron,  and  the  art  of  making 
it,  together  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mechanism  to  forge  and 
work  the  iron,  and  make  edge  tools^  and  work  in  wood  ;  and  had 
also  invented  and  learned  to  make  some  rough  species  of  agricul- 
tural instruments,  he  first  began  to  raise  by  cultivation  the  several 
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species  of  gram,  v^tables,  and  plants  which  had  been  found 
osefol  to  him.  As  he  increased  in  knowledge  of  the  meehanio 
arts,  a  division  of  employments  took  pUce;  his  employments 
became  more  and  more  -diversified,  ana  barter,  or  an  exchange 
between  man  and  man  of  the  products  of  their  respective  employ- 
ments, was  introduced.  As  he  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  learned  to  make  more  instruments  and  tools 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  to  convert  its  products  into 
food,  clothing,  and  utensils  of  use,  convenience,  and  comfort ;  he 
acquired  the  means  of  extending  the  cultivation,  and  improving 
in  the  mode  of  cultivating  it.  As  population  increased,  the 
demand  for  agricultural,  as  well  as  mechanical  products, 
increased,  which  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  a^culture,  and  also  to 
the  mechanic  arts  and  commerce.  One  miprovement  and  dis- 
covery has  led  to  another ;  and  every  useful  and  valuable  inven- 
tion in  the  mechanic  arts,  has  not  only  increased  the  comforts  of 
man,  but  contributed  to  promote  his  health,  increase  his  longevi- 
ty, and  multiply  population,  and  contributed,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  an  improved  mode  of  cultivating  the  earth,  an  extension 
of  agriculture,  and  an  increase  of  its  products,  in  quantity,  quality, 
and  value. 

Agriculture  is  therefore  directly  dependent  upon  the  mechanic 
arts  J  not  only  for  its  origin^  but  also  for  every  step  of  its  progress 
in  the  march  of  improvement.  It  follows  the  mechanic  artSj  and 
cannot  precede  them,  amd  may  be  said  to  be  the  fourth  step  in  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

Sec.  6.    Origin,  basis,  and  advantages  of  Commerce, 

While  man  remains  in  a  state  of  native  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance, the  whole  of  a  tribe  being  engaged  in  the  same  employments 
and  mode  of  life,  there  is  little  or  no  occasion  for  exchange,  bar- 
ter, or  commerce  of  any  kind ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mechanic  arts 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  are  introduced,  then  comes  a 
division  of  employments,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
mutual  interchange  of  the  products  of  labor,  or  barter,  and  this  is 
the  beginning  of  regular  commerce.  Commerce  is  thus  completely 
dependent  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  division  of  employmeiiUSj 
and  ca/imot  exist  without  them,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Agricultural  products  alone  cannot  furnish  the  materials  of  an 
active  commerce  ;  and  two  nations  almost  exclusively  agricultural, 
have  seldom  much  intercourse  with  each  other.  Commerce  is  gene- 
rally carried  on  between  two  parties,  of  one  of  the  three  following 
characters :  first  between  the  ntrmer,  or  grower  of  the  raw  produce 
on  one  side,  who  exchanges  a  portion  of  his  surplus  produce  with  a 
mechanic  or  manufacturer  in  his  vicinity,  for  the  products  and 
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&brio8  of  meohanism,  which  he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  or 
hit  fiunily ;  seoondly,  between  two  mechanics  in  the  Ticinity  who 
nratoally  exchange  the  sorplns  products  of  each  other's  labor,  and 
part  with  what  they  do  not  need,  in  exchange  for  what  they  do 
need  for  their  own  use  and  consumption ;  and  thirdly,  between 
parties,  one  or  both  of  whom  is  a  merchant,  who  buys  to  sell 
•gain,  and  make  gain,  or  sells  what  he  has  previously  purchased, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  its  sale.  Tht  two  first 
ipeda  of  eommercej  or  barter y  are  much  the  most  profitable  to  the 
consumers  J  and  to  all  the  laboring  classes^  as  they  thereby  acquire 
what  ikey  need  for  their  oton  use  and  comfort^  withouij^affing  ofiy- 
thing  for  transportation^  or  anything  for  expenses  and  profits  of 
merchants  J  faeiorSy  agents  j  8fc. :  on  we  contrary,  the  last  species 
of  commerce  loads  down  its  products  with  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion, and  generally  with  two  or  three,  and  often  with  four  or  five 
profits  and  expenses,  of  merchants  and  commercial  a^ncies, 
beside  interest  on  commercial  capital,  amounting  in  the  whole,  to 
be  paid  by  the  consumer,  to  from  twenty  to  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  article.  The  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  remark,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Austin,  is  most  manifest, 
that  the  manufacturer  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  farmer. 

There  is  very  little  occasion  for  commerce  or  barter  between 
agriculturists,  or  between  two  agricultural  nations;  the  most 
natural  and  profitable  foreign  commerce,  is  between  two  nations 
of  different  climates,  or  in  different  states  of  improvement  and 
condition,  where  one  party  exchanges  the  produce  of  the  earth 
with  the  other  for  the  products  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industry,  whereby  each  party  acquires  what  he  wants  directly, 
and  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  his  own  industry.  Tyre, 
Carthage,  and  Athens,  in  ancient,  and  Venice,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  more  modem  times,  were 
the  greatest  of  commercial  nations  at  their  respective  eras, 
as  Great  Britain  is  now ;  because  they  were  also  in  advance  of  aU 
other  nations  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  ;  and  their 
commeru  was  based  on  their  mechanism  and  manufacturing 
industry,  which  furnished  the  principal  subject  matter  a^ 
materials  for  maJcing  exchanges,  and  carrying  on  commeru  with 
foreign  nations. 

Sec.  7.  Stuxessive  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization  recapitulated. 
Of  the  five  great  divisions  and  departments  of  human  employ-* 
ment  and  industry,  all  of  which  ana  many  others  seem  necessary 
to  man,  before  he  can  attain  a  very  hifh  state  of  civilization,  the 
most  simple,  and  the  first  attained  in  his  progress  towards  civili- 
sation, is  the  pastoral  or  nomade  state ;  in  which  he  \We%  ^  ^ 
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shepherd,  raising  and  tending  his  flooks  and  herds,  sabsistbg 
upon  their  milk  and  flesh,  and  the  spontaneons  prodactions  of  the 
earth,  and  clothing  himself  in  their  skins  and  wool.  His  second  skip 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  to  learn  the  business  of  mining, 
smelting  ores,  forging  and  making  iron,  and  working  it  into  edge 
tools,  and  other  tools  and  instruments,  to  work  in  wood,  stone, 
&c.  His  third  step  is  to  learn  a  rude  system  of  house-building, 
and  to  invent  spinning-wheels,  and  looms,  and  to  learn  the  art  of 
spinning,  weaving,  and  making  cloth  ;  and  of  making  ploughs,  and 
other  tools,  and  implements  of  agriculture.  It  thus  embraces 
nearly  the  whole  circle  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  manufi&ctures. 
His  fourth  step  consists  in  learning  to  plough,  or  dig  up  and  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  as  an  agriculturist.  Lastly  comes  comtnereey  the 
connecting  link  in  the  chain,  between  all  the  other  employments. 
Though  commerce  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  amd 
upon  agriculture,  to  supply  its  materials^  yet  it  is  the  very  life^ 
blood  of  civilization,  and  seems  necessary  to  stimulate  and  render 
active  all  tht  arts  and  employments  of  civilized  life  ;  and  civiliza- 
tion to  a/ny  great  extent  ccuanot  exist  without  it.  All  these  several 
employments,  together  with  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  knowledge 
and  science  required  for  pursuing  them  advantageously ^  mutually 
act  and  react  upon  each  other;  and  each  contributes  to  promote^ 
sustain^  amd  increase  the  productive  energy  of  the  others  ;  to  multi- 
ply the  comforts,  amd  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Sec.  8.  Effects  of  science,  the  mechanic  arts,  viventiom  and  discov- 
erie^,  on  the  progress  of  dvilizalion. 

Progressive  improvement  and  advancement  in  civilization, 
depend  on  industry,  on  productive  industry,  and  the  application 
of  the  natural  sciences  to  labor;  productive  industry  depends 
mostly  on  the  rewards  and  compensations  of  labor,  and  the 
activity  of  commerce,  which  act  as  stimulants  to  the  'mind  of 
man  ;  and  these  again  are  based  and  depend  upon  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  machinery.  It  may  therefore  be  truly  said,  that  a 
division  of  employments,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  civilization,  all  depend  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  and  cannot  exist 
without  them  ;  amd  that  as  a  general  rule,  no  nation  or  people  can 
advance  in  civilization  any  faster  than  they  make  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  sciences  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  the  triumphs  of 
man  over  the  material  world^  and  over  the  physical  laws  of 
nature.  He  has  not  only  subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  ; 
but  all  the  metals,  all  kinds  of  wood  and  timber,  nearly  every 
species  and  product  of  vegetation,  all  the  earths  and  gases,  coal, 
stone,  and  salt,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  animal  creation, 
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and  the  winds  and  waters  upon  tbe  snrfaoe  of  the  earth,  have  all 
been  sabjected  to  the  use  and  control  of  man,  and  made  sabsidiary 
to  his  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  ^reneral  welfare.  By  these 
means,  he  can  overcome  the  wants  and  evils  of  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
heat,  storms,  and  wind ;  and  not  only  render  himself  comfortable, 
bat  resist  the  causes  of  disease,  and  has  actually  increased  his 
ordinary  period  of  life,  in  every  highly  civilized  country  on  the  earth* 
The  arte  of  smelting  ores,  and  of  hammering  and  forging  iron, 
and  other  metals,  and  converting  them  into  utensils,  edge  tools, 
and  other  instruments,  were  discovered  at  a  very  early  period  of 
history,  and  were  in  a  measure  the  inceptive  steps  of  civilization 
among  Pagan  nations.  Man  soon  arrived  at  a  point  of  civilization, 
at  or  near  which  he  seemed  to  pause  for  many  centuries,  as  if  it  were 
a  barrier  which  he  could  not  pass.  At  length  clocks  were  invented, 
the  art  of  making  glass  windows  was  invented,  chimneys  were  in- 
vented, and  the  art  of  making  cotton  and  linen  rags  into  paper  was 
invented ;  all  these  inventions  came  into  use  in  Europe  in  tbe 
nth,  12th,  and  13th  centuries.  Then  came  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  its  application  to  mechanical  purposes  for  blasting 
rocks  and  ores,  and  working  in  mines,  as  well  as  for  warlike  pur- 
poses, and  also  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  great 
handmaid  of  navigation,  in  the  14th  century.  The  15th  century 
produced  and  introduced  tbe  great  inventions  of  printing,  and  the 
sawmill,  for  sawing  lumber,  and  near  its  close,  tbe  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. During  tbe  forepart  of  the  16th  century,  the  use  and  culture 
of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  were  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  New  World.  Many  other  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
less  importance  were  made  and  introduced  between  tbe  12th  and 
the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century  ;  and  during  that  period,  tbe  art 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  working  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax, 
as  well  as  wool,  into  cloth,  was  introduced  into  many  countries, 
partly  by  means  of  the  crusades  to  tbe  Holy  Land ;  and  in  all  tbe 
countries  of  Europe,  tbe  manufacture  of  those  articles  into  cloth 
was  greatly  increased.  When  compared  with  bis  condition  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  comforts  of  man  were  greatly 
increased,  tbe  ratio  of  mortality  diminished,  and  his  condition 
much  improved  by  all  these  causes,  which  were  in  full  operation 
from  tbe  middle  of  tbe  16tb  century  to  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  tbe  Spinning  Jenny  in  1767 ;  and  yet  tbe  paralyzing  influence 
of  the  religious  persecutions,  and  tbe  civil  wars  growing  out  of  the 
reformation  of  the  16th  century,  together  with  tbe  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  improvement ;  and  tbe 
ratio  of  mortality,  as  well  as  of  the  increase  of  population,  was 
nearly  the  same  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  America, 
during  tbe  last  ten  years  of  that  period,  as  it  was  during  ib^  to^^ 
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ten.  The  revooation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XTV.,  in 
1685r,  had  such  an  effect  upon  France,  by  driving  out  of  the  king- 
dom half  a  million  or  more  of  her  most  skilful  mechanics  and 
artisans,  that  the  kingdom  was  less  flourishing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  not  much  better  in  1785,  than  in  1685;  and  this 
cause,  which  depressed  France,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  G-reat  Britain  during  that 
period. 

The  thermometer,  barometer,  and  telescope,  were  all  invented 
the  forepart  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  to 
the  prosecution  of  inquiries  and  discoveries  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

Paper  money  was  invented  in  Englancl  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  and  soon  afterwards  introduced  into  France,  where 
it  produced  the  fomous  Mississippi  scheme  in  1719  ;  but  the  great 
facilities  it  gives  to  gambling  speculations^  extravagamce^  deception^ 
and  frauds  of  every  kind  and  character,  seem  to  render  it  probable 
that  it  has  been  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the  human  family. 
Though  the  Moors  introduced  the  art  of  distillation  and  use  of 
distilled  liquors  into  Europe  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  yet  their 
use  was  comparatively  trifling,  until  after  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, the  introduction  of  African  slaves  into  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane ;  which  led 
to  the  increased  distillation  and  supply  of  rum,  and  its  more  gene- 
ral use  among  all  classes  of  people.  This  evil  of  itself,  was  suffi- 
cient to  balance  nearly  all  the  benefits  derived  from  improvements 
made  during  the  two  centuries  previous  to  the  invention  of  the 
Spinning  Jenny.  The  discovery  of  the  benefits  of  inoculation  for 
the  small  pox,  the  forepart  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination  for  the  kine  pox  as  a  preventive  and  check 
to  the  spread  of  the  small  pox  about  the  year  1798,  have  probably 
had  more  effect  in  diminishing  the  ratio  of  mortality,  than  all 
other  discoveries  in  medicine  from  the  commencement  of  the 
16th,  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  During  the  religious  wars 
and  persecutions  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Protestant  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  could  emigrate 
with  more  facility  than  agriculturists,  fled  to  Groat  Britain  and 
Holland  for  an  asylum  ;  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid 
improvement  of  those  nations  from  the  commencement  of  those 
persecutions  and  wars,  to  the  invention  of  the  Spinning  Jenny ; 
while  the  march  of  improvement,  and  the  progress  of  civilization 
seemed  to  have  been  arrested,  and  nearly  stationary,  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  world,  except  the  Anglo-American  colonies, 
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Rnssia,  the  protestant  part  of  Europe,  aod  perhaps  the  isles  of 
Japan  and  China. 

The  flying  shuttle  for  weaying,  which  was  invented  ahont  the 
jear  1738,  the  improyement  of  the  steam-engine,  the  invention 
of  the  Spinning-Jenny,  Spinning-Frame,  Spinning-Mule,  Power- 
Loom,  Garding-Machino,  Cast-iron  stove.  Iron  Railway,  Saw- 
Oin  for  eleaning  cotton,  and  machinery  for  rolling  iron,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  century ;  and  the  invention  of  Steam- 
Boats,  Locomotives,  or  Steam-Carriages,  Iron  Ploughs,  and  many 
other  mechanical  inventions,  including  electro-magnetic  Tele- 
graphy during  the  present  century,  together  with  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  the  medical,  natural,  and  political  sciences, 
have  improved  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  advanced  the 
cause  of  civilisation  more  during  the  last  hundred  years,  than  it 
advanced  during  any  previous  five  centuries,  since  the  creation  of 
the  world. 

The  discussion  of  this  suhject  will  he  continued  in  the  next  two 
chapters  on  government,  and  ecclesiastical  government ;  in  order 
to  show  the  impediments  iu  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  woU  as 
the  causes  of  its  advancement. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


On  the  priesthood,  and  ecclesiastical  ooyernmemt  ;  and 

THE  influence  OF  PROTESTANTISM,  CATHOLICISM  ^MAHO- 
METAN FATALISM  AND  MORMONISM,  UPON  THE  HUMAN  MIND 
 AND  UPON  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  THE  PROOREfiS  OF  IM- 
PROVEMENT, AND  CIVILIZATION. 

Sec.  1 .     Ivjluence  of  the  Priesthood — Ecclesiastical  tyram/ny, 

A  PART,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  parts  of  government  in 
all  civilized  countries,  consists  in  the  education  of  the  people ;  so 
as  to  restrain  their  passions,  form  their  minds,  direct  their  opinions, 
and  teach  them  obedience  and  submission  to  the  government 
Education  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  not  confined  to  instrno- 
tion  in  the  schools,  but  includes  all  public  executions,  military 
exhibitions  and  amusements,  addresses,  lectures,  religious  instruc- 
tion and  ceremonies,  auricular  confessions  and  examinations,  auto 
da  fes,  &c.,  &o. ;  as  well  as  mental  and  physical  training  in  some 
useful  employment  or  business.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  until  the  diffusion  of  learning  by  means  of  the  art  of 
printing  in  the  15th  century,  nearly  all  the  learning  of  Europe 
was  confined  to  the  clergy ;  very  few  laymen  could  read  and  write, 
and  fewer  still  were  qualified  for  high  and  important  offices ;  and 
hence  the  bishops  and  higher  order  of  the  clergy  engrossed  nearly  all 
the  civil  offices  of  government.  Such  being  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  clergy  necessarily  became  almost  exclusively 
the  teachers  of  letters,  science,  philosophy  and  political  principles, 
as  well  as  morals  and  religion  ;  and  thereby  they  formed^  fashioned 
and  moulded^  after  their  own  views  and  wishes^  the  minds  and 
opinions  of  youth  ;  and  in  a  great  measure  formed  and  controlled 
public  opinion  ;  and  literally  thought  for  the  people^  amd  infused 
their  opinions  into  them.  The  schools  and  the  pulpit  were  then 
much  more  efficient  engines  of  power  than  they  are  now ;  in-as- 
much  as  they  were  then  the  principal  means  of  disseminating 
opinions  of  all  kinds,  political  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  moral 
and  religious  ;  they  accomplished  what  is  now  done  by  the  press 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  and  wherever  freedom  of  opinion  is 
tolerated.  — 
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As  the  dergj  were  politiouuis  and  teachers,  as  well  as  minis- 
ten  of  the  goepel,  the  dividlDg  line  between  religion  and  polities, 
between  morals  and  philosophy,  was  lost,  or  overlooked ;  they  forgot, 
or  seemed  to  forget,  that  the  sole  object  of  divine  revelation  was 
to  teach  religion  and  morals,  and  not  to  teach  politics,  natural 
science,  or  philosophy ;  and  thus  the  church  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  science,  as  well  as  of  politics. 

From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  church  usurped  the  whole  domain  of  metaphysics  and 
philosophy,  and  held  the  human  mind  in  subjection  m  nearly  all 
matters  of  science,  as  well  as  in  religion.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  scarcely  any  advancement  was  made  in  either  science  or  the 
useful  arts,  except  what  was  purely  the  result  of  accident.  The 
art  of  makug  glass-windows,  paper,  chimneys,  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, gun  powder  and  fire-arms,  watches  and  saw-mills,  and  of 
printing  with  moveable  types,  comprise  nearly  all  the  inventions 
of  importance  during  this  long  interval  of  twelve  centuries ;  all 
of  which  were  made  during  the  last  four  centuries  of  that  period  ; 
and  several  of  them  were  partially  borrowed  from,  or  suggested  by, 
information  obtained  from  the  Mahomedans  during  the  crusades. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  any  advancement  or  discovery  in  science 
or  the  useful  arts  during  the  first  eight  centuries  of  that  period. 

The  church  made  more  efibrts  to  form,  guide,  restrain  and  con- 
trol the  opinions  of  men,  than  to  influence  their  moral  conduct. 
To  promote  obedience  to  the  church,  faith,  and  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  with  a  view  to  an 
atonement  for  sin,  appeared  to  be  the  principal  end  and  aim  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  it  seems  as  though  many  of  them  scarcely  regarded 
the  subject  of  morals  as  within  the  domain  and  objects  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hence  the  shameless  profligacy  existing  among  the  clergy 
as  well  as  laity,  during  the  whole  of  this  period — the  most  of 
which  is  known  by  the  significant  appellation — t^ie  dark 
AGES.  During  several  centuries  heresy  was  more  severely 
punished  than  vice  or  crime.  Men  charged  and  convicted  of 
what  were  deemed  heretical  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  were 
burned  at  the  stake,  however  moral,  pious,  and  devoted,  they  might 
be ;  while  the  most  shameful  profligates  were  not  even  reproved 
for  their  vices,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  most  awful  villaDics  and 
cold  blooded  murders,  went  unpunished,  provided  they  had  the 
means  of  buying  the  necessary  mdulgences,  and  paying  the  pecu- 
niary penalties  tor  their  crimes. 

During  that  period,  the  scriptures  were  in  the  possession  of 
those  only  who  were  learned  in  the  dead  languages.  They  had 
never  been  translated  into  any  of  the  modern  languages.  All 
thp  prayers  and  chants  were  made,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
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ohnrok  conduoted  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  people  ;  and  veiy 
little  effort  was  made  to  instruct  the  people  in  morals,  except  by 
means  of  auricular  confession.  The  whole  system  of  fasti  and 
penances,  was  to  atone  for  sin.  The  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
and  all  the  mendicant  orders,  were  for  the  same  purpose,  to  pnv- 
mote  the  piety,  and  effect  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  in- 
mates ;  ana  not  to  promote  either  the  morals,  piety  or  intelligence 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  lay  members,  mostly  by  means  of  auricular  confession. 
John  Rogers,  Esq.,  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  of  London,  and  a 
Friend,  published  a  work  some  years  since  entitled  Anti-Popery, 
which  was  reprinted  in  New  York  in  1841.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  his  views,  of  the  effects  of  Auricular  Confession. 

1st.  It  has  lowered  the  people,  and  raised  the  priesthood ; 
thereby  filling  the  former  with  degradation,  and  the  latter  with 
pride. 

2d.  By  making  the  priesthood  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
the  lay  members  of  the  church,  it  has  increased  their  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  people;  it  has  made  them  strong  and  the 
people  weak  ;  it  has  made  them  tyrannical  lords,  and  the  people 
fearful  and  trembling  slaves. 

3d.  By  acquainting  the  priesthood  with  the  business  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  and  their  intentions  in  bequeathing  it,  it  has 
enabled  them  to  exercise  an  improper  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  the  sick  in  particular ;  and  to  induce  them  to 
give  large  legacies  and  bequests  to  the  church  (that  is  to  the 
clergy),  at  the  cost  of  comparative  poverty  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  making  the  clergy  opulent,  and  the  wife  and  children  in- 
digent. 

4th.  It  gives  an  unmarried  clergy  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
a  dangerous  influence  over  females,  and  thereby  enables  them  in 
many  instances  to  triumph  over  their  virtue. 

5th.  By  giving  the  clergy  great  and  undue  influence  with  kings 
and  ministers  of  state,  it  has  enabled  the  former  to  wield  an  un- 
happy influence  over  the  minds  of  the  latter ;  and  to  plan  and 
promote  political  intrigue,  to  the  ruin  of  many  an  individual  and 
family  ;  to  the  injury  of  the  state ;  and  to  the  dishonor  of  religion. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  many  writers,  that  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  more  than  one- third  of  idl  the  property  of  all 
Catholic  countries,  including  nearly  all  Europe,  was  held  by  the 
clergy  and  the  monks.  This  fact  strongly  confirms  the  third 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Rogers,  as  before  stated. 

How  can  the  church,  during  the  dark  ages,  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  devised  to  en- 
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able  the  Pope,  Cardinals  and  Bishops  to  monld  the  minds,  form 
the  opinioDB,  and  govern  the  people  ? 

When  Gklileo  taoght  in  Italy  the  Copemicon  system  of  Astron- 
omy, as  late  as  the  year  1 633,  it  was  decided  by  the  Pope  and  a 
CouivciL  OF  Catholic  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  that  to  main- 
tain the  snn  to  be  immovable,  and  without  local  motion  in  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  is  an  absurd  proposition — -false  in  phi- 
losophjfj  HERETICAL  in  Ttligion^  and  contrary  to  the  testi- 
mony OP  SCRIPTURE  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  dvmgeonf  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  compelled  to  recant  and  abjure  his  opinions, 
in  order  to  save  his  life. 

Mr.  Ranke,  in  his  History  of  the  Popes,  in  treating  of  the  in- 
tellectual tendency  of  the  age  from  the  year  1572  to  1590,  says, 
^*  Philosophy  and  science  in  general,  now  passed  through  a  very 
important  epoch.  After  the  genuine  Aristotle  had  been  restored, 
men  began  in  philosophy  too  (as  well  as  in  other  departments, 
and  with  other  ancient  writers)  to  cast  themselves  loose  from  his 
authority,  and  to  enter  upon  a  free  investigation  of  the  highest 
problems.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  church 
should  favor  this  tendency,  she  herself  had  prescribed  the 

highest  PRINCIPLES  IN   A  MANNER   THAT  FORBADE  ALL  DOUBT. 

Now,  whereas,  Aristotle's  adherents  had  frequently  avowed 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  church,  savoring  of  naturalism,  some- 
thing similar  might  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  his  opponents. 
They  wished,  as  one  of  them  expressed  himself,  to  compare  the 
dogmas  of  the  existing  race  of  t^jachers  with  God's  original  hand- 
writing, the  world  and  nature  ;  a  project,  the  issue  of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  though  whether  it  led  to  discoveries  or  to  errors, 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  perilous  ;  the  church,  therefore, 

SET  ITS  VETO  UPON  IT. 

Telesius,  though  he  never  ventured  beyond  the  strict  domain 
of  science,  was  nevertheless  all  his  life  confined  to  his  little 

NATIVE  TOWN  ;  CaMPANELLEA  WAS  FOR  EVER  TO  LIVE  AN  EXILE, 
AND  FINALLY  TO  ENDURE  THE  TORTURE  ;   the  lUOSt  profound  of 

them  all,  Giordano  Bruno,  a  true  philosopher,  after  many  per- 
secutions and  long  wanderings,  fell  at  la.st  under  the  censure  of 
the  Inquisition,  was  arrested,  carried  to  Kome,  and  sentenced  to 

BE  BURNED,  NOT  ONLY  AS  A  HERETIC,  BUT  AS  A  HERESIAKCH,  who 

had  written  some  things  affecting  religion,  and  that  were  not 
seemly.  He  was  charged  with  having  composed  diverse  books,  in 
which,  besides  praising  not  a  little  the  Queen  of  England^  and 
other  heretical  sovereigns,  he  had  written  things  conccrniug  religion 
which  were  not  becoming,  even  though  he  spoke  philosophically. 
After  such  example^  where  was  the  man  who  would  venture  upon 
the  free  exercise  of  his  understanding  !" 
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The  mvestigations  of  physics  and  of  natural  history,  were  in 
those  times  almost  inseparahly  connected  with  those  of  philosophy. 
The  whole  system  of  opinion  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  was 
called  in  question.  In  fact,  the  Italians  of  that  epoch  manifested 
a  grrand  tendency  to  searchinpj  thought,  to  vijjorous  prose^ 
cution  of  truth,  and  lofty  forecasting  speculation.  Who  can  say 
at  what  they  might  have  arrived  !  But  the  Church  marked  out  a 
line  for  them,  that  they  were  not  to  overstep.  Woe  to  him  who 
ventured  beyond  tV." 

It  was  the  Christian  clergy  of  Europe  who  conceived  and 
matured  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
the  duty  of  absolute  submission  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This 
tyrannical  and  despotic  doctrine  was  not  borrowed  from  ancient 
Rome,  for  the  Roman  Emperors  as  well  as  the  Popes  were  elect- 
ed, and  were  not  hereditary.  It  is  the  work  of  the  clergy  of  a 
comparatively  modern  period  ;  and  as  late  as  the  year  1682,  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  England,  adopted  it,  and  ordered  the 
political  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and  Baxter,  to  be  publicly 
burned  in  the  court  of  the  schools."* 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  truths 
discovered  and  taught  by  geologists  in  relation  to  the  creation  of 
the  world,  were  thought  by  many  of  even  the  Protestant  clergy, 
to  be  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  therefore  impious,  and  rank  infi- 
delity ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
freedom,  and  toleration  of  opinion,  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  and  if  the  same  spirit  had  prevailed  that  was  predominant  in 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  the  J  7th  century,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  geologists  would  not  have  been  compelled 
to  retract  and  renounce  their  opinions,  or  be  banished,  even  in 
this  19th  century. 

Such  is  the  restraining  and  depressing  influence  which  the 
clergy  have  exercised  over  the  progress  of  physical  science  ! 
Such  have  been  the  effects  of  religious  opinions,  honestly  and 
sincerely  entertained  by  many  devoted  disciples  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  exciting  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  !  This 
tendency  to  restrain,  confine  and  control  the  human  mind  by 
means  of  the  decisions  of  synods  and  councils,  creeds,  confessions, 
and  forms,  commenced  as  early  as  the  third  century,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it  was 
probably  at  its  height ;  but  it  did  not  diminish  very  sensibly^ 
until  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  reforma- 
tion, commenced  by  Martin  Luther  in  the  1 6th  century.  What 
an  immense  effect  this  tendency  of  the  church,  (to  restrain  and 

[♦  See  Macaulay^s  History  of  England,  Chap.  I  and  II.] 
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eontrol  the  humftn  mind,)  together  with  religions  schisms  and 
persecutions,  must  have  had  on  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people, 
m  produoing  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  and  empire  ;  and 
preparing  it  for  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  in  the  west  and  north, 
and  of  the  Samcens  in  the  south  ! 

After  the  victory  of  Augustus  Csesar  over  Mark  Antony  at 
Actium,  he  became  nearly  absolute  master  of  the  whole  Roman 
world,  and  from  that  time  forward,  to  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  the 
Roman  people  increased  in  number,  improvements  and  wealth,  as 
rapidly  as  dnring  any  period  of  the  republic.  They  continued  to 
improve  dnring  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  empire, 
after  they  had  lost  their  civil  liberties,  while  the  people  still 
enjoyed  their  religions  freedom.  But  after  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  under  Constantino  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  establish  religious  creeds  and  doctrines  by 
law,  to  silence  and  punish  what  was  deemed  heresy,  and  thus 
restrain  the  human  mind,  and  limit  its  inquiries,  the  public  mind 
soon  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  from  which  it  did  not  recover 
until  the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  Macaulay  describes  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire 
dnring  its  decline,  when  subject  to  the  despotism  of  Church  and 
State  united,  as  having  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught,  but 
what  had  been  known  for  ages  ;  a  polished  society,  in  which  a 
most  elaborate  system  of  jurisprudence  was  established,  in  which 
the  arts  of  luxury  were  well  understood — in  which  the  works  of 
the  great  ancient  writers  were  preserved  and  studied — and  which 
existed  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  without  making  one  great 
discovery  in  science,  or  producing  one  book  which  is  read  by  any 
but  curious  inquirers.  The  human  mind  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  stupefaction,  which  he  likens  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
China ;  where,  during  many  centuries,  nothing  has  been  learned 
or  unlearned  ;  where  government,  education,  and  the  whole  system 
of  life,  are  in  accordance  with  set  forms  and  precedents,  and 
appear  like  matters  of  ceremony. 

Such  is  substantially  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  of 
Russia,  and  of  Catholic  and  Mahomedan  countries  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  such  has  ever  been  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  where  their  education  has 
been  controlled  by  an  absolute  monarch,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  Nearly  all  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  among 
such  a  people  is  produced  by  a  state  of  war  ;  and  all  the  improve- 
ments made  by  them,  are  by  means  of  borrowing  from,  and  copy- 
bg,  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  other  nations. 

Nearly  all  the  inventions,  valuable  discoveries,  and  improve- 
ments made  among  ancient  nations,  were  made  by  manufacVAiim^ 
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and  commercial  states,  where  Polytheism  preyailed,  and  whose 
institutions  were  more  or  less  popular  in  their  character ;  where 
the  human  mind  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  of  opinion,  and  was 
stimulated  by  commerce,  and  a  mechanical  spirit. 

Every  valuable  invention,  discovery  and  improvement^  made 
during  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half,  has  been  made  in 
Protestant  communities,  where  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  pre- 
vailed more  or  less  ;  and  not  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  origin- 
ated where  the  human  mind  has  been  subject  to  Catholicism, 
Mahomedanism,  Brahmanism,  or  any  other  system  of  eoclesiasti- 
cal  despotism.  The  same  may  be  said  of  jurisprudence,  govern- 
ment and  science,  as  well  as  the  useful  arts :  advances  have  been 
made  in  them  only  where  the  human  mind  has  been  comparatively 
free,  and  unshackled,  by  either  monarchical,  ecclesiastical,  feudal, 
or  military  despotism. 

In  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  man  must  oommenoe  his 
industry  in  ignorance ;  and  until  he  acquires  some  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  to  aid  and  guide  him,  he  soon  attains  the  end,  and 
utmost  limits  of  his  progress.  It  is  only  by  studying  and  yielding 
to  the  guidances  of  science,  that  he  can  make  any  considerable 
advancement.  As  he  discovers  the  principles  of  natural  science 
and  applies  them  more  and  more  to  industry  and  the  useful  arts, 
he  makes  his  labor  more  and  more  productive,  and  thereby 
improves  his  condition. 

Physical  science  is  necessary  to  direct  all  the  operations  of 
mining,  and  working  in  the  metals ;  and  the  use  of  the  metals, 
together  with  mechanical  philosophy,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
mechanism  ;  which  is  the  great  main-spring  and  chief  instmment 
of  agriculture,  and  of  that  kind  of  productive  industry,  which  pre- 
pares all* raw  materials  for  use  and  for  commerce.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  temporal  prince  or  sovereign,  however  despotic 
and  absolute  his  power,  ever  attempted  to  prevent  or  check  the 
prosecution  of  physical  science,  or  its  dissemination  among  the 
people,  under  any  pretence  whatever.  But  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  generally  encouraged  by  sovereigns  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  their  people,  and 
their  own  power,  and  they  have  exhibited  their  fears  only  of  poli- 
tical and  moral  science.  The  Catholic  clergy  were  the  fir  sty  in 
the  order  of  time^  to  restrain  the  human  mind  from  the  prosecution 
of  new  discoveries  in  natural  science^  under  pretence  that  the  new 
opinions  propagated  were  contrary  to  scripture^  and  therefore  impi- 
ous a7id  heretical. 

Ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Rome, 
all  flourrahed  under  the  free  toleration  of  Polytheism ;  and  Bome 
began  to  decline  as  soon  as  the  religious  persecutions  commenced, 
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afler  the  church  hecame  the  established  religion,  and  was  united 
with  the  state,  in  the  4th  century. 

Ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  modem  China,  as  well  as 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  many  other  countries,  have  all  improved 
and  increased  in  population,  wealth,  productive  industry  and 
power,  under  governments  nearly  or  (juite  absolute  and  despotic. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  by  introducmg  ship  building  and  many 
other  useful  arts  and  branches  of  mechanism  into  his  dominions, 
and  encouraging  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  mining,  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  raised  his  people  from  semi-barbarism,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  improvement,  civilization,  and  the  present 
power  and  great  increase  in  population  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Much  of  the  ancient  world  flourished  under  Polytheism,  and 
many  portions  of  the  modern  world  have  flourished  under  Pro- 
t^tantism  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  no  instance  can  be  found  upon 
the  pages  of  history y  where  aivy  people^  whose  minds  were  mouldedj 
formed^  restrained  and  controlled  by  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of 
any  kind^  have  ever  increased  very  rapidly,  either  in  numbers^  sci- 
ence, improvements,  wealth,  or  physical  comforts.  Whether  we 
look  to  the  influence  of  the  religious  castes  and  the  hierarchy  of 
India;  to  Mahometan  countries  during  the  last  twelve  centuries; 
to  Europe,  while  it  was  subject  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
church,  acting  in  concert  with  temporal  governments  from  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  or  to 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico  and  South  America  at  the  present 
day,  the  picture  in  these  particulars,  is  substantially  the  same  ; 
the  paralyzing  eflects  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  appear  to  be  simi- 
lar in  all  countries  subject  to  it,  and  under  all  creeds  and  religious 
systems. 

Sec.  2.  Supposed  end  and  object  of  the  Scriptures ^  of  Christi- 
anity,  and  of  Church  Government. 
What  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  inferred  from  all  this  ?  Can  it 
be  inferred  that  Christianity  itself  is  an  evil  ?  Certainly  not ;  but 
that  the  evil  results  from  the  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
in  the  same  person  or  persons ;  and  that  church  government  should 
be  wholly  disconnected  from  the  civil  and  political  power  of  State, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  one  of  the  ends  and  purposes  of  Christianity, 
is  to  enlighten,  moralize,  and  civilize  mankind  ;  and  hence  we 
have  a  written  word,  a  preached  gospel,  and  organized  churches, 
with  their  rules  of  moral  discipline  ;  but  their  power  to  punish 
should  be  confined  to  reproofs,  censures,  and  excommunication 
from  the  church  as  members  (as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States), 
without  any  power  to  touch  the  property  of  their  members,  or  to 
restrain,  or  inflict  anj  punishment  whatever  upon  iWvr  p^TOOn^. 
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And  in  matters  of  education,  as  the  clergy  in  Protestant  as  weU 
as  Catholic  countries  are  almost  the  only  teachers  in  colleges  and 
the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  they  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  records  of  divine  revelation  were  not  given  to  teach  philosophy, 
politics,  or  natural  science,  but  religion  and  morals ;  and  that 
when  they  teach  philosophy  and  science,  whether  physical  or 
metaphysical,  they  should  teach  them  as  matters  of  human  reason, 
and  not  as  things  of  divine  revelation ;  as  matters  of  individual 
opinion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  and  not  as  religious 
tenets  ;  they  should  teach  them  as  humble  individuals,  liable  to 
err,  and  not  as  Vicars  of  Christ,  claiming  to  be  infallible ;  they 
should  address  the  understanding,  and  endeavor  to  convince  the 
judgment,  and  not  alarm  the  fears  by  denunciations  of  heresy,  or 
threats  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  finally,  they  should  inculcate  a 
spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and  not  one  of  absolute  submission  to 
authority. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  divine  revelation  as  contained  in 
the  scriptures,  consists  entirely  of  language,  which  was  either  com- 
municated to  the  writers  by  the  Deity,  or  else  the  matters  to 
which  the  language  relates,  was  communicated  by  inspiration,  and 
was  clothed  in  words  by  the  writers,  the  prophets,  and  apostles ; 
the  words  are  but  representatives  of  acts,  principles,  and  things, 
which  have,  or  have  had  a  real  existence ;  that  words  have  no 
real  meaning  unless  they  truly  represent  acts,  principles,  and 
things  to  which  they  are  applied ;  that  man  is  so  constituted,  that 
he  can  learn  only  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the  understand- 
ing, or  divine  inspiration  ;  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  man  to  understand  words,  or  the  language  of  the  scrip- 
ture, unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  the  words  re- 
present ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  even  for  the 
Deity,  to  teach  man  without  inspiration,  and  by  revelation,  or 
words  only,  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  physical  and  meta- 
physical science  ;  and  that  he  could  do  so  only  by  inspiring  him 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  the  words  represent ;  that  is, 
by  teaching  those  things  to  him  in  detail,  by  exhibiting  to  his  senses 
or  to  his  understanding,  by  inspiration,  all  the  elementary  atoms  of 
matter,  and  their  various  properties,  powers,  attractions,  and  com- 
binations, and  showing  the  application  of  the  words  and  language 
to  them  ;  and  thus  teaching  him  all  the  details  of  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  physiology,  botany,  geology,  and 
metaphysics.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  man  to  understand 
the  language  even  of  scripture,  explaining  the  mode  of 
creation,  and  the  essence  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  Deity, 
and  of  the  things  and  beings  in  the  world  of  spirits  ;  because  \£g 
cannot,  except  by  means  of  divine  inspiration,  understand  the 
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Bnlrject  matter  which  the  language  represents.  Hence  we  may 
oondade,  that  the  sole  ohject  of  divine  revelation  was  to  teach 
man  such  general  tmths  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding ;  such 
as  the  existence,  and  some  of  the  principal  attributes  of  a  Supreme 
Omniscient,  and  Omnipotent  Creator,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  a  future  life  and  world,  and  his  moral  and  religious  duties 
in  this  world.  If  these  views  are  correct,  the  Scriptures  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  disprove  any  theory  or  system  of  philosophy  or 
science,  either  physical  or  metaphysical,  which  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Scriptures  were  never  intended  to  teach  or  explain,  the 
principles  of  natural  science,  and  cannot  bo  relied  upon  for  that 
purpose ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  discoveries  and  truths  of  natu- 
ral science,  may  often  be  used  advantageously,  to  explain  the 
general  and  mysterious  truths  announced  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

These  illustrations  are  intended  to  show  how  the  clergy  have 
often  travelled  out  of  the  path  of  their  duty,  in  denouncing  dis- 
coveries in  science  as  contrary  to  Scripture ;  and  what  evils  have 
been  the  consequence. 

Sec.  3.    Origin  and  progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Government. 

The  patriarchal  system  of  government  grow  up  among  all  the 
pastoral  nations  of  western  Asia,  and  among  the  Israelites  also, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  Each  great  family  of  the 
Israelites  had  its  head,  and  each  tribe  its  prince  or  leader,  cbosv  u 
for  life  out  of  the  several  heads  of  the  families  it  contained.  These 
were  called  the  Elders  of  Israel,  and  together  with  judges,  officers, 
and  high  priests  of  the  several  tribes,  comprised  the  great  national 
councils  of  the  Israelites.  Our  Saviour  prescribed  no  definite 
form  of  church  government  to  bis  followers  (at  least  no  form  is 
prescribed  in  the  New  Testament);  and  in  as  much  as  the  church 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  imW  as  the 
New,  they  very  naturally  adopted  in  substance,  the  system  of 
government  of  the  Jewish  church.  Each  church  was  substantially 
independent  of  every  other,  during  the  first  century  and  an  half 
after  the  Christian  era ;  the  people  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  presbyters  or  priests,  and  deacons  ;  yet  the  government 
of  the  churches,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  was  mostly  ex- 
ercised by  the  clergy,  the  uia.<is  of  the  people  having  very  little  par- 
ticipation in  it.  After  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  system 
of  government  was  for  several  centuries  an  ecclesiastical  aristoc- 
racy ;  nearly  all  its  powers  were  exercised  by  the  bishops,  and  by 
Synods  and  Councils  of  the  Bishops  and  higher  orders  of  the  clergy ; 
but  it  finally  degenerated  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the 
whole  power  vested  in  the  Pope. 
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This  was  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  before  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  and  the  general  diff^on  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence, by  means  of  common  schools  and  the  press.  If  the  igno- 
rant masses  of  those  days  had  participated  in  the  afikirs  of  church 
government,  it  might  have  led  to  confusion,  anarchy,  and  violence, 
equal  to  those  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 
The  government  of  the  Jewish  church  was  a  clerical  aristocracy, 
and  the  Christian  church  fell  into  substantially  the  same  form  ; 
which  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  at  that 
age,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  adopted ;  but  the  simple 
fact  that  no  form  of  government  was  authoritatively  prescribed 
for  the  church,  is  evidence  that  no  one  form  was  fitted  for,  or 
should  be  adopted  by,  the  church,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
subsequent  ages  and  conditions  of  intelligence  among  the  people. 

Sec.  4.    Government  of  Protestant  churches. 

That  religious  feelings  and  propensities  have  been  seized  upon 
by  priests,  rulers,  and  ambitious  aspirants  to  power,  perverted 
from  their  proper  end  and  object,  and  converted  into  the  most 
powerful  and  eflfective  means  of  enslaving  mankind,  is  proven  by 
the  history,  duriog  the  last  twelve  centuries,  of  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  Christian  and  Pagan,  as  well  as  Mahometan. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  doctrines,  religious  prin- 
ciples, morals,  ceremonies  or  usages  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  of 
any  other  church ;  but  simply  to  state  the  leading  features  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  peculiar  to  that  and  other  churches,  in 
order  to  deduce  some  conclusions  of  their  probable  efiects  upon 
the  general  policy,  and  upon  the  civil  and  political  governments, 
and  civilization,  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  a  general  rule, 
which  may  admit  of  some  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  that, 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  great  body  of  doc- 
trines, creeds,  religious  principles,  and  ceremonies  of  a  church, 
and  its  form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  The  government  of 
churches  may  be  either  purely  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  demo- 
cratic, or  a  mixture  of  all  three  of  these  forms,  or  any  two  of  them, 
and  two  churches  may  adopt  di£ferent  forms  of  government,  and 
still  profess  identically  the  same  doctrine  and  religious  principles. 
This  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  government  of 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  in  all  their  departments, 
arc  pure  democracies ;  while  the  government  of  every  other  Pro- 
testant church,  is  more  or  less  leavened  with  the  principles  of 
aristocracy;  not  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  the  aristocracy  of 
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official  statioti ;  an  elective  aristocracy ;  not  elected  for  a  year,  or 
two  years,  bnt  in  many  cases  for  life,  or  during?  good  behavior. 

The  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a  clerical 
aristocracy;  all  the  branches  of  its  government,  elective,  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial,  being  vested  in  the  clergy.  But  as  the 
clergy  are  comparatively  poor,  are  removed  from  place  to  place  fre- 
quently, generally  have  families,  are  constantly  mingling  with  the 
people,  and  perfectly  dependent  upon  them  for  the  means  of  sup- 
port, they  never  can  have  much  esprit  de  corps ^  nor  can  their  in- 
fluence over  the  people  ever  become  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
This  form  of  church  government  appears  to  be  the  nearest  to  that 
of  the  primitive  church  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  of  any 
DOW  existing  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  better  adapted  than  any  other,  to 
secure  order  and  harmony  in  the  church,  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  a  very  limited  education.  The  assemblies  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  consist  of  two  separate 
houses ;  a  house  of  bishops,  and  one  intended  to  be  composed 
equally  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people.  This 
gives  the  church  great  stability.  The  assemblies  of  the  Presby- 
terian, and  most  other  Protestant  churches,  are  composed  of  clerical 
and  lay  delegates,  like  that  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  These  churches  seem  better  adapted  than  the 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Congregational  and  Catholic,  to  the  condition 
of  a  mixed  population,  composed  of  many  talented  and  well 
educated  people,  and  great  numbers  whose  minds  are  uncultivated 
— the  former  not  being  generally  willing  to  submit  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  majority  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  a  clerical  aris- 
tocracy on  the  other.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  educated  classes 
look  with  but  little  respect  upon  the  popish  ceremonies,  and  regard 
the  church  only  as  a  useful  engine  to  govern  the  laboring  classes. 

The  Episcopal  Hierarchy  of  England,  is  very  different  from 
the  government  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  latter,  and  all  the  Protestant  churches,  have  the  spirit, 
and  much  of  the  forms  of  republicanism  ;  the  former  retains  much 
of  the  oppressive  spirit  of  Popery  ;  and  is  the  mere  half-way 
house  between  Popery  and  Protestantism. 

Sec.  5.    On  the  Government  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  its  form 
and  character. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  an  elective 
monarchy^  based  on  an  aristocracy  y  elected  or  appointed  for  life  by 
the  monarch  ;  and  they  in  turn  elect  his  successor.  The  Pope  is 
elected  as  the  head  of  the  churchy  as  a  monarch  for  life^  by  the  col- 
lege of  Cardinals.  When  elected,  he  has  almost  supreme  and 
absolute  power  over  the  churchy  legislative,  elective)  and  yidi^^VaX^ 
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as  well  as  ezeontive,  and  has  no  charter  or  oonsdtution  to  limit 
his  power ;  nothing  hut  the  general  usages  of  the  church  to  check 
or  restrain  him.  Its  laws  he  often  changes  without  the  aid  of  a 
council,  and  no  general  council  can  he  convened  without  his 
order ;  and  when  assembled,  he  can  veto  all  its  proceedings,  and 
prorogue  it  at  pleasure.  All  the  members  of  these  councils,  con- 
sist of  cardinals  and  bishops  appointed  either  by  the  Pope  him- 
self, or  by  his  predecessors,  and  the  people  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  No  general  council  has  been  convened  during  many 
centuries,  and  all  the  legislation  for  the  church,  in  the  interval, 
has  been  by  the  Pope  alone. 

The  Pope  not  only  appoints  the  Cardinals,  but  all  the  Bishops, 
and  higher  orders  of  clergy  throughout  the  church  ;  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  America.  The  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses, 
select  and  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  appoint  and 
ordain  all  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  send  them  wherever 
they  please,  to  take  charge  of,  and  exercise  ecclesiHstical  autho- 
rity over  the  people,  without  consulting  them,  and  without  their 
consent ;  and  the  priesthood  daim  and  generally  exercise  the  sole 
right,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  delegated  agents,  to  instruct 
the  people  in  all  matters  of  itd%oation,  in  order  to  form  and  guide 
their  opinions  in  all  matters  of  morals  and  civil  government,  as  wdl 
as  in  religion.  And  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  in  any  Catholic 
country  J  to  educate  the  mass  of  the  people^  or  any  of  the  common 
classes,  except  some  few  selected  by  the  priests  ^  to  be  educated  and 
trained  for  the  ministry.  The  whole  of  the  zeal  and  exertions  of 
the  Bishops  and  Priests  seem  to  be  directed  to  train  up  young 
men  for  the  priesthood,  and  to  educate,  mould  the  minds  and 
views,  and  form  the  opinions  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes ; 
who  are  to  fill  the  learned  professions,  and  the  offices  of  the  civil 
government;  and  to  make  agents  and  instruments  of  them,  to 
manage  and  govern  the  people ;  and  to  leave  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  ignorance,  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  directed 
and  governed.  There  may  be  some  exceptions  to  this  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  stupendous  fabric  and 
machinery  of  ecclesiastical  government,  in  which  the  people,  in- 
cluding all  the  lay  members  of  the  church,  have  not  the  slightest 
participation.  The  papal  power  and  government  of  Rome  was 
founded  entirely  on  usage  and  precedent;  and  under  a  very 
similar  system  to  that  of  the  common  law  and  government  of 
England,  it  was  gradually  expanding  during  a  period  of  about  ten 
centuries,  before  it  became  matured  and  perfected,  and  all  the 
parts  of  its  complicated  machinery  became  adapted  to  each  other, 
as  they  are  At  present.    It  has  stood  the  shock  of  time,  and  the 
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sabvenion  of  dynasties,  and  of  nations,  for  more  than  twelve  cen- 
turies ;  and  to  secure  uniformity ,  regularity  and  harmony  in  all 
its  movements  for  centuries  in  succession  ;  perfect  submission  in  the 
people  J  and  obedience  to  one  directing  head\  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  governmeTtt  that  ever  existed  on  earth. 

The  collecre  of  *  cardinals  by  whom  the  Popes  are  elected,  is  a 
small  body  of  men  ;  only  seventy  in  all ;  who  have  been  educated 
as  priests,  gone  throuorh  all  the  gradations  of  the  priesthood, 
and  been  made  cardinals  by  the  pope  at  an  advanced  period  in 
life  ;  after  their  minds  are  matured  by  study,  reflection,  observa- 
tion, and  experience ;  after  the  soothing  hand  of  time  and  the 
elerical  discipline  has  cooled  and  exhausted  their  physical  pas- 
sions, and  almost  all  sympathy  for  their  kindred  ;  and  they  have 
imbibed  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  priesthood,  become  absolutely 
devoted  to  it,  and  shown  themselves  men  of  a  high  order  of  intel- 
lectual capacity.  They  have  generally  elected  one  of  their  own 
number  as  Pope,  and  rarely  elected  one  under  sixty  years  of  age. 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  was  born  September  18th,  1765 ;  made  a 
cardinal  priest  in  March,  1826 ;  and  elected  Pope,  February  2d, 
1831,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  In  1844,  there  were  but  65 
cardinals,  and  5  vacancies ;  five  of  them  were  over  80  years 
old  ,  16  over  70  years  old  ;  18  over  60  years  old;  14  over  50 
years  old ;  and  only  3  under  40  years  of  age.  The  church  has 
also  12  Patriarchs,  684  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  several 
hundred  thousand  inferior  clergy,  all  obedient  to  the  direction  of 
one  head ;  a  man  of  learning,  maturity  of  mind,  much  experience 
and  observation,  and  elected  on  account  of  his  supposed  superior 
talents,  capacity,  and  devotion  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
church.  No  helpless  child,  no  dissipated  youth,  and  no  person 
of  feeble  intellect  ever  obtains  the  papal  crown,  by  hereditary 
right  or  otherwise.  As  the  clergy  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  and 
have  no  legitimate  children,  or  heirs  whom  they  care  anything 
about ;  the  order  of  priesthood  is  their  only  heir ;  which  increases 
their  esprit  de  corps,  strengthens  the  bond  of  union  among  them, 
makes  them  more  devoted  to  their  order,  and  rapidly  dries  up 
all  feelings  of  sympathy  for  their  kindred,  and  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  without  one  popular 
feature  in  it,  which  holds  dominion  over  the  minds  of  160,000,000 
of  inhabitants ;  the  great  body  of  whom  seem  to  be  studiously 
kept  in  profound  ignorance,  that  they  may  be  managed  and  gov- 
erned the  more  easily ;  that  their  leaders  may  think  for  them,  and 
save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  It  is  not 
strange  that  such  a  combination  of  learning  and  talent,  all  obe- 
dient to  one  man,  acting  in  concert,  operating  upon  ^e  hopes 
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and  fears  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  wielding  their  pirejudioes 
and  passions  at  will,  should  enahle  the  Pope  to  crown  and 
dethrone  kings  at  pleasure,  and  to  require  the  proud  monarchs  of 
England  and  France  to  hold  the  stirrup?  of  his  saddle  while  he 
mounted  his  horse,  as  was  done  in  the  twelfth  century. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Papists,  that  Christ  intended  to  establish, 
and  did  establish  but  one  Church,  to  extend  throughout  the 
earth,  as  an  Universal,  or  Catholic  Church ;  that  the  Popes  of 
Rome  are  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  invested  as  the  vicars  and 
vicegerents  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  supreme  le^slative,  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  elective  power  over  the  whole  church ;  that  the 
government  of  the  church  b  not  only  a  monarchy,  but  an  univer- 
sal monarchy ;  and  that  the  pope  is  not  only  absolutely  tupreme^ 
but  INFALLIBLE.  It  is  insisted  that  infallibility  necessarily 
results  or  arises  from  supremacy,  or  a  right  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion of  every  question,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and 
that  if  any  one  bad  a  rio;ht  to  say  to  the  Pope  that  any  of  his 
decisions  were  erroneous,  such  person  would  have  a  ri|rht  to  dis- 
regard them,  which  would  destroy  his  supremacy.  It  is  said  the 
Pope  judges,  but  cannot  be  judged. 

On  the  subject  of  civil  government,  it  is  maintained,  that  roan 
being  necessarily  associated,  and  necessarily  governed,  sovereignty 
and  the  powers  of  Government  result  directly  from  the  nature  of 
man,  and  not  from  the  will  or  consent  of  the  people ;  that  sov- 
ereignty no  more  results  from  their  will  than  society  itself  does  ; 
and  hence  the  broad  conclusion  has  been  deduced,  that  Sov- 
ereigns do  not  depend  on  the  choice,  favor,  or  will  of  the  people, 
but  on  the  divine  will,  who  has  conferred  the  power  on  them  on 
account  of  the  necessity  that  man  should  be  governed,  and  of  the 
inability  of  mankind  to  govern  themselves.  This  is  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  legitimacy  of  Sovereigns,  and  of  sov- 
ereignty ;  and  of  the  Divine  Right  of  kings,  as  claimed  in 
Europe  for  centuries.  It  also  held  that  the  people  are  in  duty 
bound  to  submit  to  and  obey  passively  the  kings  and  emperors, 
their  legitimate  sovereigns,  under  all  circumstances  ;  that  a  mon- 
arch cannot  forfeit  his  right  to  the  throne  ;  and  that  no  amount 
or  continiiance  of  oppression  a/nd  tyranny  can  justify  resistance  or 
rebellion,  in  any  case  whatever. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  extract  from  the  December 
number,  1844,  of  Mr.  F.  Berteau's  "Revue  Fran9aise,"  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  exhibits  in  a  clear  light  the 
character  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  church.  "  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  the  one  of  three  ( Gregoire  VII. ^ 
Sainl  Francois  D^Assize,  and  St.  Thomas  D.  AqnifCj  toho 
ra/nked  the  tughest  amd  contributed  most  te  the  grandeur  of  the 
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ChMTcky  awed  this  reputation  to  the  employment  of  meam,  the  leaH 
f»  harmomf  toith  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ^  that  is  to  say^  to  the  use 
of  force^  in  its  sense  the  most  energetic  and  the  most  material, 
^^^y  VII.  founded  the  absolute  power  of  the  Popes^  and  con^ 
soUdatedy  in  this  manner,  the  organization  of  the  Churchy  by 
gioing  it  the  form  of  a  monarchy ,  the  most  durable  of  allJ*^ 

Again  he  says,  On  ne  peut  s'emp^cher  d'en  cooolare,  que 
des  le  onzi^me  sieole  du  moins,  le  bat  de  PEDglise  fut  la  domina- 
tion tenoporelle,  bien  pins  qn'one  suprematie  purement  spiritu- 
elle."  That  is  to  say,  One  cannot  avoid  the  eonclnqion,  that 
firom  the  eleventh  century  at  least,  the  object  of  the  Church  was 
temporal  dominion,  much  more  than  purely  spiritual  supremacy." 

In  eflfect,  the  constant  object  of  the  pursuits  of  Gregory  VII. 
even  when  he  was  only  the  monk  Hildebrand,  was  the  subjection 
of  the  civil  power  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope .  He  contemplated 
universal  monarchy ,  with  the  sovereign  pontiff  for  the  supreme 
chief.'' 

Perhaps  it  was  at  first  with  a  view  of  pure  ecclesiastical  reform, 
in  order  to  find  a  force  capable  of  repressing  the  corruption,  of 
which  the  clergy  then  afibrded  a  deplorable  example.  But  once 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  whether  he  was  hurried  on  in  his  career 
by  circumstances,  or  by  ambition,  he  thought  of  nothing  except 
to  render  the  church  of  Rome  all  powerful,  and  to  humble  before 
it  emperors  and  kings.'' 

Such  are  the  remarks  of  an  intelligent  French  writer,  and  a 
friend  to  the  Catholic  church.  The  fact  is  well  attested  by  many 
candid  writers  and  historians,  that  the  popes  and  great  leaders  of 
the  church  of  Rome  8tru<rgled  during  centuries  for  temporal 
dominion,  as  well  as  spiritual  supremacy ;  to  make  the  pope  an 
universal  monarch,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  did  not  give  up  this  object,  until  they  were 
humbled  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the  power  of  Napoleon. 

Not  only  the  pope,  but  all  the  Catholic  priesthood  claimed 
perfect  exemption  from  any  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  Tht  y 
insisted  that  the  clergy  could  be  tried  only  by  the  Church,  that 
is,  by  brother  members  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  could  not 
be  tried  even  for  the  highest  crimes,  such  as  murder,  arson,  &c., 
by  the  civil  courts.  They  succeeded  in  carrying  this  doctrine 
into  practice ;  and  even  in  England,  the  plea  of  a  criminal, 
charged  with  a  crime  of  the  highest  character,  that  he  was  a  cler- 
gyman, if  true,  was  treated  as  a  valid  plea  in  abatement ;  and 
the  culprit  was  discharged,  to  be  tried,  and  perhaps  only  repri- 
manded by  hb  brethren  of  the  clergy.  Such  was  the  supremacy 
they  gained  over  the  civil  government  and  laws  throughout 
Europe ;  amd  such  tJit  influence,  like  a  spell  of  enchantment  over  the 
4* 
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popular  mind,  that  they  not  only  thought  for  the  mass  of  thepeopUj 
imd  moulded  their  minds  ^  views^  and  opinions  according  to  their 
own  wishes,  and  fitted  them  to  submit  quietly  to  the  clerical  yoke^ 
hut  by  enslaving  their  minds,  they  took  away  from  them  all  desire 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

It  was  not  the  object  of  the  pope  and  clerpy  to  enslave  and 
tyrannize  over  the  persons  and  property  of  their  votaries  by 
means  of  force  ;  but  to  mould  their  minds  and  opinions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  perfectly  submissive,  and  capable  of 
being  led  by  advice  and  persuasion  wherever,  and  in  whatever 
manner  they  desired ;  force  was  however  resorted  to,  when  per- 
suasion failed,  and  the  Inquisition  was  finally  devised,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  applying  force,  and  accomplishing  the  object. 

If  meekness,  humility,  patience,  and  quiet  submission  to 
authority,  are  Christian  virtues,  the  virtues  of  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation in  the  aggregate,  are  in  these  particulars  greater  than 
those  of  the  Protestants.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  have  been  oppressed  and  schooled 
in  agitation  and  rebellion  for  centuries. 

The  mental  passions  of  avarice,  and  ambition  for  power 
and  display,  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  predominant  among 
the  educated  classes  in  all  countries  ;  and  as  education  in  Catho- 
lic countries  is  mostly  confined  to  the  clergy,  nobility,  and 
wealthy,  these  passions  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  humble ;  but  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  more  particularly  in  Scotland,  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  wherever  all  the  people  have  a  common 
school  education,  this  serves  as  the  leaven,  and  exciting  cause  to 
these  passions,  which  pervade  nearly  the  whole  community.  And 
s6  predominant  are  these  passions  in  some  communities,  that 
Mammon,  Fashion,  and  Power,  are  seemingly  the  principal 
deities  which  are  worshipped.  Hence  we  should  not  conclude 
that  ignorance  is  an  unmixed  evil,  nor  knowledge,  of  itself,  a  pure 
and  unalloyed  good ;  for  almost  every  community  affords  some 
striking  examples,  that  learning  often  proves  rather  a  curse  than 
a  blessing,  unless  moral  education  goes  hand  in  hand  with  intel- 
lectual cultivation. 

Such  in  the  main  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church 
upon  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government,  as  well  in 
the  19th,  as  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  ;  and  such  have 
been  their  effects.  Hence  the  pope,  and  higher  orders  of  the 
priesthood  of  this  church,  have  generally  been  the  allies  of  kings 
in  their  contests  with  the  people ;  hence  they  have  been,  and  are 
at  this  day,  the  main  support  and  pillars  of  the  most  absolute 
monarchies  of  Europe  ;  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  Napoleon  to 
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re-establish  the  Catholic  ehuroh  in  France,  and  to  induce  the 
Pope  to  remove  to  Paris,  in  order  to  make  the  Church,  the  pope, 
and  the  Catholic  priesthood,  the  chief  props  and  pillars  of  his 
throne,  next  to  the  sword  in  importance. 

The  popes  jrenerally  supported  the  kings  of  Europe  in  their 
claims  to  absolute  power,  in  their  struggles  with  the  barons. 
The  Pope  absolved  King  John  of  England  from  his  oath  to 
obsenre  and  faithfully  maintain  Magna  Cha/rta;  and  also 
absolved  Henry  III.  of  England  from  a  like  oath,  to  observe  and 
maintsun  the  Oxford  Articles,  adopted  in  1258,  to  reform  the 
government,  and  restrain  the  absolute  power  of  the  King.* 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Catholics  bred  in  the 
United  States,  constantly  mingling  with  Protestants,  sur- 
rounded by  the  free  institutions  and  free  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  become  partially  Protestant- 
ised. The  spirit  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  church  and 
clergy  are  very  different  in  the  United  States,  and  very  different 
also  (since  the  French  Revolution  of  1789)  in  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  from  what  they  are  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

Sec.  6.  Character  and  usages  of  the  early  Christians^  and  the 
changes  which  they  tmderwent. 

As  remarked  by  Gibbon,  "  The  Christians  (even  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,)  formed  a  numerous  and  dis- 
ciplined society ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magis- 
trates was  strictly  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The 
loose  wanderings  of  the  imagination  were  gradually  confined  by 
creeds  and  confessions  ;  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  submit- 
ted to  the  public  wisdom  of  Synods  and  Councils ;  the  authority 
of  a  theologian  was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  and 
the  episcopal  successors  of  the  apostles  inflicted  the  censure  of 
the  church  on  those  who  deviated  from  the  orthodox  faith." 

All  this  might  be  necessary  before  the  invention  of  printing ; 
when  the  expenses  of  obtaining  books  copied  by  hand  were  so 
great,  that  none  but  the  wealthy  and  noble  coula  procure  them, 
or  educate  their  children  ;  when  the  middling  classes  as  well  as 
the  poor  were  not  only  illiterate,  and  incapable  of  leading  the 
holy  Scriptures,  or  any  other  books,  but  unable  to  obtain  them  to 
read ;  when  nearly  all  instruction  was  oral,  by  preaching,  addresses 
and  public  lectures,  or  reading  the  Scriptures  by  the  priests ; 
when  a  moderate  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  could  be 
obtained  only  by  a  course  of  studies  for  years,  and  was  mostly 

*  Vide  M.  Guizot's  Essais  sur  PHistoire  de  France,  310  and  341,  and  Sif- 
mondi't  France,  291,  293,  and  299,  Vol  V. 
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oonfined  to  the  priesthood  ;  when  the  people  generdly  were  too 
ignorant  to  he  oapahle  of  reasoning  much,  and  were  required  to 
have  faith  without  proofs,  and  mental  conviction  of  me  great 
truths  of  the  Bible,  without  sufficient  learning  and  capacity  to 
examine  and  understand  the  force  and  effect  of  the  evidences 
upon  which  those  truths  are  founded.  In  this  mode,  doctrines 
and  usages  not  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures,  but  which  arose  from 
the  condition  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  have  been  sought  to 
be  perpetuated  by  the  Pope  and  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church — 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  laity  in  subjection,  and  in  spiritual 
bondage,  for  centuries  after  the  art  of  printing  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  learning  have  removed  the  causes  upon  which  such 
doctrines  and  usages  were  founded. 

Mr.  Gibbon  again  remarks,  that  Faithful  to  the  dootrine  of 
ihe  apostle,  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of 
unconditional  submission,  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries preserved  their  consciences  pure  and  innocent  of  the  guilt  of 
secret  conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion."  While  they  experienced 
the  rigor  of  persecution,  they  never  sought  revenge,  or  retaliation 
of  any  kind,  but  when  one  cheek  was  smote,  they  turned  the 
other  also.  During  all  this  period,  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  its  government  and  treatment  of  its  own  members  was  equally 
mild  and  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  No 
physical  punishment  was  inflicted  ;  and  none  of  any  kind,  except 
to  reprove,  inflict  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  to  expel  dis- 
obedient and  refractory  members.  After  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  the  church  was  raised  from  a 
weak  and  defenceless  condition  to  great  power,  and  became  an 
arm  of  the  government,  it  developed  a  new  principle,  not  con- 
tained in  the  scriptures,  nor  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity ;  that  is,  that  the  church  had  the  power  to  inflict  physical 
punishments,  and  even  to  take  life,  in  order  to  check  heresy,  as 
well  as  to  restrain  the  disobedience  of  its  members.  It  was  but 
a  short  time  before  the  factions  in  the  church  became  nearly  as 
ambitious,  turbulent,  violent,  persecuting  and  blood-thirsty,  in 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  as  the  factions  of  Rome  were,  in 
the  days  of  Marius,  Sylla,  Mark  Antony,  and  Augustus  Caesar. 

Gibbon  says  (in  the  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  chapters  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire),  that  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  promulgated  no  less  than  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the 
heretics  and  pagans,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  from  A.D.  380 
to  395.  These  edicts  were  directed  first  against  any  and  all 
heretical  preachers  as  well  as  pagan  priests,  who  should  presume 
to  teach  their  respective  tenets  and  opinions ;  secondly,  against 
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Miy  and  all  poraons  who  should  dare  to  confer,  receive,  or  pro- 
mote ftn  heretLcal  ordination :  and  it  was  reasonably  expectedy  that 
if  ike  race  of  pastors  could  be  exUnguishedy  their  helpless  flocks 
would  be  oompeUedy  by  ignorance  and  toant  of  teachers  and  leaderSy 
to  return  vnthin  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  Thirdly,  agunst 
erery  sort  of  assembly,  meeting,  convention,  conference  or  col- 
lection of  persons,  assembled  for  religious  exercises,  or  worship, 
of  any  kina,  not  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  orthodox  faith 
of  the  Catholio  church.  And  fourthly^  against  pagan  sacrifices,  and 
practices  of  divination.  The  edicts  were  generally  enforced  by 
pecuniaTT  penalties  and  forfeitures ;  sometimes  by  exile,  and  by 
death  in  but  few  oases.  Certain  lay-heretics  were  excommunicated 
by  the  church,  and  subjected  to  some  civil  disabilities ;  none  of  the 
edictfr  (according  to  Oibbon,)  subjected  laymen  to  punishment  or 
the  forfeiture  of  property,  for  entertaining  heretical  or  pagan 
opinions,  but  for  propagating  their  opinions,  or  assembling  with 
othm,  fbr  religious  exercises  and  worahip.  He  says  (in  chapter 
XXVIII.)  while  the  imperial  laws  which  prohibited  the  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  of  paganism  were  rigidly  enforced,  the  palace,  the 
schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate,  were  filled  with  declared  and 
devout  pagans ;  and  that  they  obtained  without  distinction,  the 
civil  ana  military  honors  of  the  empire. 

Sec.  7.  Origin  and  character  of  Mahometanismy  amd  of  the 
Popish  Inquisition. 
Though  it  is  true,  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  bishops 
of  the  church  were  charged,  tried  and  convicted  of  heresy,  and 
deposed  from  their  clerical  rank  and  station,  and  in  some  instances 
exiled,  and  in  others  put  to  death ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  that 
Christian  churches  were  ever  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  physical 
punishments  on  laymen,  on  account  of  their  opinions  only,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  these  tyrannical  laws,  and  the  practice  under  them 
in  Christian  countries,  suggested  to  Mahomet  the  first  idea  of 
propagating  his  religion  by  the  sword ;  tboy  probably  led  the 
way,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Inquisition ;  which  was  first 
established  ^  the  pope  in  the  south  of  France,  about  the  year 
1204,  to  root  out  and  suppress  what  was  deemed  the  heresies  of 
the  Albigenscs. 

Mahometanism  (the  greatest  scourge  and  curse  which  ever 
afflicted  the  human  family,)  arose  in  the  seventh  century.  Ma- 
homet and  his  disciples  and  successors  taught  the  two  most 
pernicious  principles,  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  to 
morals  and  civilization,  ever  inculcated  upon  this  earth  ;  the  first, 
that  their  religious  doctrines  should  be  propagated  and  extended  by 
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tbe  power  of  the  sword ;  the  second,  that  the  true  ohnroh  were 
not  boand  to  keep  faith,  or  any  engaj^ments  with  heretics.  As 
the  Mahometans,  acting  apon  iheae  vile  principles,  extended  their 
conquests  west,  and  had  many  bloody  battles  with  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  threatened 
and  endangered  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  finally  overtamed 
the  eastern  Roman  empire,  the  Christians  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  portion  of  their  treacherous  and  pernicious  policy,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  and  combat  them  with  their  own  weapons. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  13th  century,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  general  and  systematic  attempt  of  the 
Christian  church  to  propagate  their  doctrines  and  creeds  by  force ; 
by  using  physical  punishment  to  compel  laymen  to  renounce  their 
religious  opinions  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
church,  and  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  orthodox  opinions 
of  the  day.  Many  centuries  previously,  Mahomet  had  taught  his 
followers  the  duty  of  extirpating  idolatry,  and  propagating  their 
doctrines,  and  creeds  by  force,  and  of  putting  to  the  sword  all 
persons  in  their  power  who  would  not  receive  and  adopt  them,  or 
pay  tribute  as  vassals. 

The  supreme  court  of  Inquisition  was  established  in  Spain  in 
1478  ;  and  Dr.  Morse  says  in  his  Geography  (published  in  1793), 
that,  besides  the  supreme  court  of  Inquisition  at  Madrid,  there 
are  eighteen  inferior  tribunals  in  the  several  provinces  of  the 
monarchy,  which  entertain  a  numerous  host  of  spies,  or  fami- 
liars, amounting  to  about  20,000  persons,  who,  on  the  sli^test 
suspicion  of  heresy,  denounce  persons  of  every  condition,  sex  and 
age." 

It  is  estimated  in  Brando's  Encyclopsodia  of  Science  and  Art, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain, 
until  it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  no  less  than  340,000 
persons  had  been  punished  by  those  tribunals  in  that  country,  of 
whom  nearly  32,000  were  burnt.  Courts  of  Inquisition  were  also 
established  in  several  of  the  states  of  Italy,  in  Portugal,  and  some 
other  countries. 

In  the  14th  century,  statutes  were  enacted  in  England,  author- 
izing the  apprehension,  trial,  and  execution  by  the  barbarous 
practice  of  burning,  of  all  persons  convicted  of  heresy  in  matters 
of  religion.  These  and  similar  statutes  were  in  force  in  England 
for  about  two  centuries ;  and  during  the  short  but  bloody  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  several  hundred  persons  were  burned  in  pursuance 
of  them.  Such  were  the  intolerant  opinions  then  prevailing,  in 
all  Catholic,  as  well  as  Mahometan  countries. 

The  supreme  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  power  was 
vested  in  Mahomet  during  his  lifetime,  and  in  his  successors,  the 
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Caliphs,  afker  his  death.  The  Koran  inonleates  hnt  one  single 
virtoe,  that  of  abstinence  from  the  use  of  wine  and  intozicatiDg 
drinks ;  and  allows  the  followers  of  the  prophet  fonr  wives,  as 
many  «oncabines  as  they  can  support,  and  the  indulgence  of  almost 
every  other  appetite  of  the  flesh,  and  of  every  passion  of  a  cor- 
ropt  and  ambitions  mind.  They  were  ordered  to  propagate  his 
doctrines  with  the  sword ;  allowed  to  plunder  all  heretics,  and 
every  country  which  they  could  subjugate  ;  and  the  pleasures  of 
a  sensual  paradise  were  promised  to  all  his  devoted  jfbilowers,  and 
to  all  who  should  die  or  be  slain  in  attempting  to  spread  his  religi- 
ous doctrines.  The  ambition  for  power,  military  glory,  and  con- 
<]^ue8t,  of  his  foUowers,  as  well  as  their  avarice,  and  their  lieen- 
tK>u8  appetites  and  passions,  were  all  mtified  by  their  wars,  con- 
(juests,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  plunder,  and  to  take 
captives.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  such  a  svstem  of  religion, 
and  of  civil  and-  military  government  united,  should  be  rapidly 
extended,  and  more  particularly  in  warm  climates,  where  the  ap- 
petites are  starong,  and  the  passions  ardent. 

The  union  of  church  and  state  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine — the  spirit  of  intolerance  produced  by  it — the  attempt 
to  establish  by  law,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  of  opinion  and  reli- 
gious worship  ;  and  the  practice  of  deposing  and  banishing  bishops 
for  alleged  heresy ;  excited  faction,  insurrections,  mobs,  murders, 
and  terrible  massacres,  by  the  multitude.  Mahometanism  overrun 
about  half  of  the  Christian  world,  and  these  dissensions  among 
Christians  are  assigned  by  Mosheim  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
as  the  principal  cause  of  its  progress.  He  says,  To  these 
causes  of  the  progress  of  Mahometanism,  we  may  add  the  bitter 
dissensions  and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among  the  Christian 
sects,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Mono- 
pbysites;  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part  of  the  east  with 
carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities,  as  rendered 
the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  We  might  add  here, 
that  the  Monophysitcs  and  Nestorians,  full  of  resentment  against 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  the  bitterest  and  most 
injurious  treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  conquest  of  seve- 
ral provinces,  into  which  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  afterwards 
introduced."* 

Skc.  8.    On  FataUsfHy  and  Us  influence  on  the  Mahometam,  cha- 
racter. 

The  doctrines  of  fatalism  inculcated  by  the  Koran,  had  also 
a  very  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet, 
and  increased  their  military  power,  by  inspiring  them  with  the 
*  See  Reee  and  aUo  Dobson's  Encyclopiedia,  title,  Mahometanism. 
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ardor  and  seal  of  fanaticism.  The  doctrine  of  fatalism,  fiiie  or 
destiny,  as  generally  understood,  implies  that  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  as  well  as  the  action  and  changes  of  all  material 
things,  are  governed  by  a  chain  of  natural  causes,  which  act  with 
perfect  uniformity,  and  produce  eflfects  which  follow  each  other 
from  absolute  necessity ;  and  that  no  human  being  can  interrupt 
their  connection,  or  avert  their  effects.  It  teaches  that  the  human 
mind  is  utterly  powerless,  and  can  neither  originate  any  action  or 


entirely  directed  and  governed  by  external  causes  operating  upon 
it ;  and  that  every  idea  existing  in  the  mind  at  any  time,  must 
have  been  suggested  by  some  external  cause.  (See  Sec.  8  of 
chap.  I.)  It  thus  inculcates  the  absolute  necessity  as  well  as 
duty  of  submission  and  obedience  to  every  impulse  of  appetite, 
and  to  every  idle  thought,  opinion,  and  passion,  under  the  belief 
that  they  proceed  from  natural  causes,  from  the  fixed  and  uniform 
laws  of  God,  or  of  fate,  which  cannot  be  resisted,  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted to.  As  fatalists  are  inclined  to  follow  all  the  impulses  of 
passion  and  appetite,  and  all  the  idle  thoughts  and  whims  of  the 
mind,  as  indications  of  fate  which  they  cannot  resist,  they  are  not 
much  inclined  to  daily  labor,  and  to  follow  any  regular  industrial 
pursuit,  for  the  reason  that  labor  and  industry  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  passions  and  impulses  of  the  mind.  Such  a  process 
is  too  slow  and  tedious  to  be  agreeable  ;  the  mind  rejects  it,  and 
does  not  dwell  upon  it ;  and  hence  they  do  not  often  get  the  im- 
pression, that  it  is  their  fate  to  improve  their  condition  by  the 
toils  of  daily  industry. 

Wars,  plunder,  conquests,  games  of  chance,  gambling  of  every 
species,  and  sensual  indulgences,  are  more  generally  suggested  to 
the  mind,  because  more  exciting,  than  the  drudgery  of  <Uily  toil ; 
and  hence  these  pursuits  enlisted  the  passions  of  the  Mahometan 
fatalists,  and  they  followed  the  impulse  of  these  passions  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  in  some  measure,  as  well  as  of  necessity,  believing 
them  certain  indications  of  the  hand  of  fate,  which  they  could 
not  resist,  and  must  obey.  Hence  they  plunged  into  battle  with- 
out any  fear  of  danger,  under  the  belief  that  they  were  subject  to 
fate,  and  could  not  alter  their  destiny,  or  shorten  their  days  by 
exposure  to  danger,  and  that  if  it  was  their  fate  to  fall  in  battle, 
they  should  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  sensual  paradise. 

Such  feelings  and  principles  of  fanaticism  had  as  much  influ- 
ence as  any  doctrines  of  the  Koran  upon  the  character,  habits, 
and  military  success  of  the  Mahometans.  It  made  them  fearless, 
fierce,  and  energetic  soldiers,  thirsting  for  plunder  ;  but  indolent, 
inert,  quiet  and  inefficient  citizens,  content  to  live  in  idleness, 
upon  the  scanty  means  doled  out  to  them  by  the  hand  of  fate. 


idea,  nor  give  any  direction 


lidance  to  its  own  action  ;  but  is 
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Henoe  ihej  became  sacoeeRfbl  warriors  and  oonqoerorfl ;  but  in 
oonsequeDoe  of  their  indolence,  every  country  which  became  sub- 
ject to  their  dominion,  soon  languished,  and  declined  in  the  arts, 
productive  industry,  and  population  ;  and  since  the  Tartars  and 
Turks  gained  the  ascendency  over  iJie  Saracens  in  the  14th  and 
l&th  oenturieB,  they  have  exhibited  a  still  greater  degree  of  indo- 
lence, and  an  influence  much  more  destructive  and  pernicious  than 
the  Arabfl. 

Sec.  9.       Origin  and  character  of  the  sect  of  Mormons, 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Mormons  of  our  own  country, 
we  shall  witness  a  people  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  speoial 
revelations  from  the  Deity,  made  from  time  to  time,  and  by  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  manifested  in  many  respects  a 
spirit  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Mahometans  ;  though  much  less 
honorable  and  honest,  than  has  been  generally  exhibited  by  both 
Saracens  and  Turks. 

Joe  Smith,  the  prophet  of  Mormonism,  before  and  when  he 
commenced  his  impostures,  resided  at  the  village  of  Palmyra,  in 
the  county  of  Wayne  and  state  of  New  York.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  bar-rooms,  and  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  indo- 
lence and  scheming  on  a  small  scale.  He  had  very  little  intelli- 
gence, was  coarse  in  his  manners,  without  expansion  of  mind,  ele- 
vation of  thought,  or  dignity  of  character  ;  and  finally  became  a 
drunkard. 

About  the  year  1825  he  obtained  a  manuscript,  containing  the 
reveries  of  a  half-deranged  clergyman.  From  this  he  manufac- 
tured the  Mormon  bible,  and  published  it  to  the  world,  as  con- 
taining a  series  of  revelations  made  to  him  by  the  Deity.  By 
this  imposition,  he  deceived  many  persons,  and  formed  the  sect 
once  known  as  Mormons. 

The  town  or  city  of  Nauvoo,  in  Illinois,  was  built  by  the  Mor- 
mons. It  became  a  den  of  adulterers  and  thieves,  who 
emerged  from  the  city,  plundered  the  surrounding  country,  and 
on  their  return  were  secreted  and  protected  by  their  brethren, 
and  shielded  from  punishment.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  be 
deluded  with  the  same  religious  fanaticism  as  the  Mahometans, 
that  it  was  right  to  plunder  infidels  and  heretics. 

They  had  been  driven  out  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  alleged  misconduct  and  crimes,  before  they  built 
Nauvoo  ;  and  the  depredations  charged  upon  them  finally  enraged 
the  people  of  the  vicinity  to  such  a  degree,  that  Joe  Smith  was 
killed  by  a  mob  in  1846,  and  they  were  driven  out  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  by  force.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  sufieriugs  have 
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taught  them  a  salutary  moral  lesson,  which  may  he  of  permanent 

use  to  them  in  their  new  homes  in  the  desert. 

The  case  of  the  Mormons  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  human  mind  to  superstition  and  to  credulity  in  reli- 
gious matters,  even  in  this  nineteenth  oentury.  Like  Mahome- 
tanism,  it  is  presented  as  an  example  of  the  impedimenta  to  the 
progress  of  oiviliiation. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Ok  the  mode,  means  and  influences  bt  which  individu- 
als AND  NATIONS  ARE  GOVERNED  THE  CAUSES  AND  CHIEF 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  DESPOTISM,  AND  OF  FREEDOM  AND  INDE- 
PENDENCE ^THE   DIFFERENT    FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  THEIR 

ORIGIN  AND  EFFECTS  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  POLITICAL  PAR- 
TIES, OF  OUR  MODE  OF  ELECTIONS,  AND  OF  CERTAIN  COM- 
BINATIONS AND  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  MEN. 

Sec  1.  On  the  mode  and  influences  by  whkh  individuals  and 
nations  are  governed. 

OovcrninentH  are  instituted  to  protect  men's  rights  ;  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Nations  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  must  be  governed  by  and  tbrouorh,  some  of  the  following 
means  and  influences. — First  of  intellect  and  intelligence. — Second- 
ly, of  association  and  organization. — Thirdly,  of  usage,  custom, 
and  precedent ;  which  may  have  been  the  result  of  circumstances, 
but  were  moulded  into  form  by  the  first  intellects  of  the  country. 
Fourthly,  of  opinions  and  principles,  which  have  been  conceived 
and  formed  by  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation,  thouffh  generally 
suggested  by  circumstances  and  self-interest. — Fifthly,  by  fear, 
superstition  and  prejudice.    And  lastly,  by  force. 

Some  suppose  that  nations  are  governed  by  physical  force,  by 
standing  armies ;  but  what  is  it  that  governs  the  armies,  collects 
the  means  of  their  support,  and  uses  them  as  the  means  of  gov- 
erning and  oppressing  the  mass  of  the  people  ?  Did  the  British 
Queens,  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  and  the  present  Queen  Victoria, 
govern  the  army  and  navy  of  Grreat  Britain  by  force  ?  An  army 
without  an  intellectual  head  to  govern  it,  is  always  powerless, 
and  soon  crumbles  to  pieces. 

In  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  the  mass  of  mankind,  whose 
minds  are  uncultivated,  are  governed  mostly  by  imitation  and 
-habit ;  but  in  the  more  complicated  affairs  of  government  and 
religion,  they  are  governed  by  custom,  usage,  public  opinion,  and 
the  reasoning  of  the  most  active,  energetic,  talented  and  ambitious 
men  of  the  state.  Public  opinion  has  been  the  most  powerful 
agent  in  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  in  exercising  dominion  over 
the  human  mind.  And  how  is  public  opinion  formed  >  It  partly 
arises  from  the  customs,  usages  and  institutions  of  the  country ; 
bat  is  it  not  mostly  originated  by  the  leading  minds  and  ma&lQX 
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spirits  of  the  nation,  who  thus  form  as  well  as  ^ide  the  pabfio 
mind,  and  often  introduce  principles,  which  enable  a  class  of  men 
to  lead  and  govern  the  mass  of  the  people  for  centuries  ?  Look 
at  the  principles  of  Confucius  of  China,  of  Zoroaster  of  Persia,  of 
Aristotle  and  Ljcurgus  of  Greece,  of  Mahomet  of  Arabia,  and 
their  effects  in  forming  public  opinion,  and  aiding  certain  classes 
in  governing  and  keeping  in  subjection,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Look  also  at  the  principles  of  legitimaoy,  of  here4itarj 
political  power,  which  have  been  the  principal  agents  in  governing 
Europe,  and  subjecting  the  mass  of  the  people  to  arbitrary  power, 
and  oppression  for  more  than  ten  centuries.  Look  at  the  feet, 
that  all  the  nations  and  people  of  the  earth,  until  a  oomparativelj 
recent  period,  were  governed  either  by  kings,  military  chiefltainSi 
riests,  or  by  an  aristocracy  of  some  kind.  All  savage  and  bar- 
arous  tribes  have  been  governed  by  chiefs  or  princes,  usually 
elected  for  life,  on  account  of  their  talents,  or  some  superiority. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  causes  and  instruments  of  despotism — and  of  Uberljf 
and  independence. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  tendency  of  political  power 
is  to  escape  from  the  many  to  the  few.  This  is  literally  true  in 
all  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  uneducated,  and 
ignorant.  But  more  properly  speaking,  power  and  property  also 
escape  from  the  simple,  ignorant  and  indolent,  to  the  cunning, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  industrious.  Hence  the  ignorant  and  the 
indolent  are  generally  poor,  and  their  poverty  arises  from  natural 
causes.  By  reason  of  their  ignorance,  they  cannot  make  their 
labor  very  productive,  nor  can  they  make  the  best  use  of  what 
they  have  ;  and  they  are  often  improvident  also.  They  generally 
consume  all  their  earnings,  lay  up  nothing  for  the  future,  and 
thus  accumulate  no  capital,  and  therefore  necessarily  remain  poor. 
While  ecclesiastical  governments  and  superstitions  ha/oe  been  the 
principal  instruments  of  despotism  in  all  ages^  ignorance  has  been 
the  sole  condition  which  has  invited  and  led  to  it.  Even  military 
despotism  has  never  been  very  permanent,  without  the  aid  and 
support  of  an  united  priesthood. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  ignorant  multitude  to  be  guided  by  the 
reasoning,  and  the  independent  action  of  their  own  minds ;  and 
they  must  be,  and  are  excited  to  action,  and  guided  by  leaders  of 
more  intelligence,  talents  and  cunning  than  they  themselves 
possess.  Even  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  republican  glory,  was 
in  some  measure  an  aristocracy ;  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of 
citizenship  being  very  limited,  nearly  all  the  laboring  classes 
being  slaves  ;  a  few  leaders  at  all  times  controlled  the  republic  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  he  ruled  Athens  with  more  power 
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Hiui  hmlf  the  kings  of  Europe  possess  at  this  day.  The  pleheians, 
or  popular  party  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  days  of  the  repablic, 
were  likewise  governed  by  talented,  ambitions,  cunning  party 
leaders,  such  as  the  Oraochi,  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Julius 
C!sBsar,and  not  by  the  independent  operations  of  their  own  minds. 

Bat  the  adage,  that  the  tendency  of  power  is  to  escape  from 
the  many  to  the  few,  does  not  apply  to  states  and  countries  where 
all  the  people  enjoy  the  advantasres  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  the  nature  and  use 
of  numbers :  where  knowledge  is  universally  diffused  by  means  of 
the  press,  and  by  popular  preaching  in  their  mother  tongue  ;  and 
where  the  people  are  free  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  person,  and  enjoy 
the  means,  as  well  as  the  liberty,  of  reading  and  thinking  for  them- 
selves. The  intellects  of  such  a  people  are  always  active ;  they 
tre  generally  intelligent,  ambitious,  industrious,  and  enterprising ; 
and  their  minds  are  filled  with  schemes  and  projects  to  raise 
themselves  to  distinction  and  wealth.  Such  a  people  can  seldom 
be  influenced  by  authority,  or  managed  by  party  leaders,  in  either 
temporal  or  spiritual  matters  ;  but  each  one  seems  to  be  governed 
by  the  independent  operations  of  his  own  mind,  and  relies  upon 
his  own  judgment ;  and  as  he  cannot  perceive  any  defects  in  his 
own  reasoning,  he  is  apt  to  conceive  that  he  can  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  others  have  fall.m,  and  that  his  intellect  is  superior  to 
almost  all  others,  until  sad  experience  often  teaches  him  his  mis- 
take, and  the  folly  of  his  lofty  ambition. 

There  is  no  danger  of  such  a  people  being  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  leaders,  but  the  tendency  is  to  the  contrary  ;  they  are 
apt  to  have  too  much  confidence  in  themselves ;  and  to  pay  too 
little  heed  to  the  opinions  and  experience  of  others,  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  aged,  and  the  lessons  of  history.  They  are  almost 
all  too  great  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  others,  or  to  follow 
them  as  leaders.  The  only  restraint  upon  individuals  arises  from 
public  opinion,  associations,  and  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and 
public  opinion  is  nothing  more  than  the  general  sense  of  the  whole 
community,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  perverted  by  associations, 
and  party  combinations.  Such  a  people  may  therefore  be  truly 
said  to  govern  themselves ;  in  as  much  as  each  one  helps  to  make 
the  laws,  and  to  form  the  public  opinion,  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. The  only  restraint  upon  their  poioers  of  self -government  j 
arises  from  party  combinations  and  associations j  to  form  and  con- 
irol  public  opinion^  and  the  elective  franchise ;  and  such  is  the 
vicious  organization  of  our  elective  system,  the  majority  only  of 
each  election  district  being  represented,  and  the  minority  entirely 
disfranchised,  that  men  who  spurn  the  dictation  of  party  leaders, 
are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  party  combinations^ 
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or  run  the  hazard  of  defeating  the  objects  they  are  most  anzioiiB 
to  promote.  Id  these  party  combinatioDR,  principle  is  frequeoUj 
an  obstacle  to  success,  everything  is  controlled  by  maoagemeni, 
bargain,  Intrigue,  false  professions,  and  promises ;  whereby  talent 
and  character  are  often  overlooked,  and  second,  third,  and  fourth 
rate  men  who  are  active,  cunning  politicians,  elevated  to  place 
and  power. 

Sec.  3.  Democracy  defined.  It  cannot  be  sustained  in  Us  purity ^ 
among  a  very  ignorant  people. 

A  pure  democracy  in  its  strict  sense,  means  a  government  in 
which  all  the  adult  males  of  the  community  have  equal  political 
rights,  and  equal  political  power,  and  participate  equally  in  the 
practical  business  and  administration  of  the  government  in  all  its 
branches,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches,  where  each  distinct 
body  of  worshippers  constitute  an  independent  church  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  being  few  in  numbers,  and  the  subject  and  proper 
jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  government  being  very  limited,  such 
a  system  and  form  of  government  can  be  carried  into  elEfect ;  but 
it  is  utterly  impracticable  when  applied  to  a  state  or  a  country. 
But  if  a  representative  democracy,  instead  of  a  pure  democracy, 
is  intended,  and  every  one  is  to  have  equal  political  rights,  and 
equal  political  power,  in  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  effect, 
as  each  man  has  the  same  right  as  his  neighbor  to  hold  office 
without  any  regard  to  character,  or  qualification,  all  officers  should 
be  elected  by  lot,  as  jurors  are,  and  as  many  officers  in  Athens 
were,  and  not  by  choice  and  favoritism ;  and  no  man  should  be 
elected  to^  or  hold  office  more  than  one  year,  until  all  his  fellow 
citizens  have  had  their  turn,  and  the  circle  of  rotation  is  com- 
pleted. And  in  legislation,  the  representative  should  be  bound 
in  all  cases  by  the  will  of  the  electors  of  his  representative  dis- 
trict, and  all  laws  should  be  a  compound  of  the  opinions  and  wills 
of  all  the  electors  of  the  state  or  nation  ;  so  that  the  opinions  of  each 
and  every  elector  should  have  precisely  the  same  amount  of  injiuemct 
upon  the  legislation  and  government  of  tht  country.  This  is  tho 
theory  in  its  exact  length  and  breadth,  without  detracting  from, 
or  adding  to  it,  one  jot  or  tittle. 

This  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  if  all  men  were  virtuous,  pos- 
sessed equal  talents  and  equal  learning,  intelligence,  and  ability, 
or  were  inspired  by  the  Deity  with  equd  wisdom  and  goodness,  it 
might  be  equally  beautiful  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory.  But  let 
us  look  to  such  countries  as  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
Republics,  where  but  a  very  small  proportion,  perhaps  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  people  can  either  read,  write,  or  have  a  knowledge  of 
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munben  ;  and  a  much  smaller  numbor  still,  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  historj,  law,  or  the  science  of  fj^yemment ;  and  where 
the  maae  of  the  people  are  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the 
great  land-holders  and  men  of  wealth,  and  the  military  and  civil 
oiBoers  of  the  government.  How  can  an  ignorant  multitude  who 
have  no  definite  opinions  upon  matters  of  government,  have  an 
e(}ual  influence  in  legislation,  and  administering  the  government, 
with  the  educated  and  wealthy  olasses,  who  think  for  them,  and 
control  them  ?  How  can  the  l^ws  of  the  country  be  a  compound 
of  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  no  opinions  on  such  subjects  ? 
If.this  is  impossible,  on  what  is  based  the  democratic  doctrine  of 
instruction ;  of  the  right  of  constituents  to  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives ?  Or  is  all  this  difficulty  to  be  avoided  by  party  combina- 
tions and  party  machinery,  whereby  party  leaders  in  conventions 
and  asBemblies  of  the  people,  prepare  and  introduce  resolutions, 
addresses,  &c.,  &c.,  and  have  the  people  without  understanding 
them,  adopt  them  as  their  own  ? 

These  iliustrutions  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  the  mass  of  a  people  who  are  illiterate 
and  ignorant,  to  have  a  real  and  substantial  influence  and  partici- 
pation in  legislation,  and  the  administration  of  the  government ; 
they  may  have  an  apparent  and  nominal  participation,  but  a^ 
nominal  one  only.  They  may  have  a  nominal  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  educated  classes  who  form  their  opin- 
ions, but  it  cannot  be  real.  How  indispensably  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  in  a  republican  form  of  government,  all  the  people 
should  have  at  least  a  common  school  education ;  have  their  minds 
improved  and  expanded  by  reading  and  general  iDtellisrcnco,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  TrUtUect,  talent^ 
cunnings  activity  and  energy^  ever  have^  and  ever  icill  govern  the 
fcorld  :  no  mailer  what  the  form  of  government,  the  result  will  be 
the  same,  if  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  to  the  great 
protestant  reformation,  no  government  ever  exist-ed  except  that  of 
Athens,  which  had  even  the  forms  of  democracy ;  all  mankind 
were  subjected  to  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, or  to  combinations  of  the  two,  with  some  popular  ele- 
ments infused.  Sparta  had  a  mixed  government,  compounded  of 
the  elements  of  a  military  monarchy,  and  a  military  and  landed 
aristocracy,  slightly  tinctured  with  democracy.  The  government 
of  Athens  was  a  compound  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  in  which 
the  greatest,  most  talented,  and  cunning  leader  or  leaders,  usually 
constituted  either  a  dictator  or  an  oligarchy.  About  four-fifths 
of  the  people  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  slaves,  destitute  of  all 
power,  and  divested  of  all  civil  rights.    In  this  age  of  democratio 
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eqaalitj  and  nniversal  suffrage,  it  sonnds  very  macb  like  arisio- 
eracj  to  vest  all  the  political  power  of  the  State  in  one  fifth  part 
of  the  adult  males,  as  was  the  case  in  Athens. 

Sec.  4.  Aristocracy  defined^  and  the  character  amd  infiuemce  of 
the  different  classes  stated. 

Let  ns  analyze  the  term  aristocracy,  and  see  what  are  its  charac- 
teristics. In  speaking  of  the  aristocracy,  we  usually  mean  a  class  , 
of  persons,  possessed  of  powers,  rank,  or  privileges,  not  possessed 
by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Any  characteristic  or  quality,  except 
mere  physical  strength  or  activity,  which  distinguishes  an  indivi- 
dual from,  and  by  which  he  greatly  excels,  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides,  and  which  gives  him  rank  and  influ- 
ence in  society,  is  a  mark  of  aristocracy ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cause  of  this  superiority  and  influence  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  aristocracy  itself.  According  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  :  first,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  official  power  and  station,  including  military  and  naval 
officers ;  secondly,  the  great  property  holders,  or  heads  of  fiimilies 
of  large  possessions,  who  in  ancient  days  in  western  Asia  were 
called  Patriarchs,  at  Rome  Patricians,  and  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  Barons  ;  those  are  the  aristocracy  of  wealth :  thirdly, 
the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  engineers,  and  profes- 
sional teachers  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  constitute 
the  aristocracy  of  order  or  profession  :  fourthly,  men  of  great 
talents  and  wisdom,  who  wield  a  great  influence  over  the  public 
mind  while  in  private  stations,  may  be  called  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect ;  fifthly,  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  hereditary  nuik : 
and  sixthly,  the  aristocracy  of  fashion.  Official  power  and  station, 
talents,  wealth,  and  scientific  and  professional  knowledge,  have, 
in  every  age  and  country,  conferred  on  their  possessors  rank  and 
influence  ;  and  elevated  them  above  the  body  of  the  people. 
These  several  kinds  of  aristocracy  seem  to  be  natural  and  una- 
voidable, for  they  exist  in  every  civilized  country,  let  the  form  of 
government  be  whatever  it  may.  In  as  much  as  wealth,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  descends  from  parents  to  children,  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  is  in  some  measure  hereditary  ;  but  the  idea  of  here- 
ditary power  and  official  station,  as  well  as  hereditary  rank,  seems 
to  an  American  republican,  like  an  absurdity 

There  may  also  be  reckoned  many  subdivisions  of  aristocracy. 
The  offiurs  of  government  may  be  divided  into  a  dvil  and  military 
aristocracy  ;  and  the  possessors  of  wealthy  into  a  landed  or  feudal^ 
a  commercial^  a  manufacturings  amd  a  monied  aristocracy.  Every 
species  of  aristocracy  conferred  by  election  or  appointment,  or  ac- 
quired by  the  exertions  of  the  individual,  is  an  evidence  of  supe- 
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rior  ability  or  aeqairements.  Bat  persons  who  are  cradled  in 
Inzary,  bred  in  indolence,  and  acquire  their  rank  and  station  by' 
descent,  without  any  exertion  of  their  own,  are  generally  proud, 
indolent,  and  inefficient ;  and  often  thoughtless,  and  devoted  to 
frivolous  amusements. 

A  military  spirit,  military  enterprise,  wars  and  conquests,  tend 
to  exercise  all  the  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  of  man  ;  but 
unfortunately  they  foster  the  animal  passions  and  appetites,  and 
leave  the  moral  faculties  to  languish  and  decline ;  while  all  his 
Acuities  are  exerted  to  consume  and  destroy  the  products  of  indus- 
try, instead  of  increasing  them.  Wars  exhaust  a  nation,  by 
destroying  human  life,  as  well  as  consuming,  dissipating,  and 
destroying  the  fruits  of  industry  ;  and  thus  they  have  a  three  fold 
tendency,  to  retard  the  progress  of  improvement  and  civilization, 
and  to  injure  and  degrade  the  human  family.  The  increased 
wealth  of  Kome  under  the  republic,  during  several  centuries,  arose 
mostly  from  conquest  and  plunder ;  but  when  the  policy  o(  the 
government  was  changed  by  Augustus  Caesar  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  was  turned  from  war, 
conouest  and  plunder,  to  the  useful  arts,  and  productive  industry, 
the  Koman  people,  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  increased 
in  numbers,  comforts,  and  wealth,  under  a  monarchy  nearly  abso- 
lute, more  rapidly  than  during  any  former  period  of  their  history  ; 
though  they  suffered  during  several  intervals  of  that  period,  the 
severest  tyranny.  A  purely  military  aristocracy  is  not  therefore 
favorable  to  improvement,  either  in  population,  productive  indus- 
try, wealth,  or  civilization. 

It  has  been  shown,  on  treating  of  the  Priesthood  and  Ecclesi- 
astical government,  that  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  often 
restrains  the  human  mind,  and  holds  it  in  perfect  bondage  ;  and 
thereby  paralyzes  the  energies  of  the  mind,  checks  and  depresses 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discovery,  and  prevents  men  from  making 
discoveries  in  natural  science  and  inventions  in  mechanism,  ana 
hence  checks  them  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  in  civili- 
zation. It  seems  certain  to  my  mind  that  the  tyranny  of  the  eccle- 
siastical aristocracy  of  the  churchy  after  it  was  united  with  the  tern- 
porai  power  of  the  empire,  and  the  religious  persecutions  and  wars 
growing  out  of  the  schisms  in  the  church  during  the  Athy  bth^  and 
6th  centurieSy  had  as  much  influence  in  depressing  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  causing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire^  as 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperors^  and  the  power  and  corruptions  of  the 
Pretorian  guards  and  standing  armies. 

A  landed  aristocracy  is  generally  stable,  has  very  little  tendency 
to  change  or  improvement,  and  is  not  very  favorable  to  progress 
in  population,  wealth,  or  civilization.    Poland  affords  the  best 
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specimen  in  the  annals  of  history,  of  the  tendency  and  effects  of  a 
landed  aristocracy,  controlling  the  destinies  of  a  country ;  Poland 
always  was  poor  and  weak,  as  nations  exclusively  devoted  to  agri- 
culture must  be.  Ireland  affords  an  example  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. 

The  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  are  based  on  the  use  of 
the  metals  ;  they  prepare  and  fit  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture, 
for  use  and  for  commerce  ;  a/nd  the  chief  propulsive  energies  and 
progressive  tendencies  of  any  and  every  modern  nation^  consist  in 
its  mechanical^  mining  and  manufacturing  industry ^  and  its  com- 
merce. These  departments  of  industry  lead  to  inquiry,  mental 
activity  and  independence,  enterprise,  useful  inventions,  discover- 
ies, and  to  an  increase  of  productive  industry,  and  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  They  increase  wealth  and  capital  more  rapidly  than  agri- 
culture, or  even  success  in  conquest  and  military  plunder  j  and 
hence  they  soon  form  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  aristocracy, 
which  usually  comprises  great  ability,  and  is  highly  favorable 
to  progressive  improvement  and  civilization,  and  to  increase  in 
productive  industry,  wealth,  population,  and  civil  liberty.  These 
great  departments  of  industry  are  almost  inseparably  connected, 
and  if  we  except  mining,  neither  has  ever  flourished  much  in  any 
country,  without  the  others  ;  nor  have  they  ever  flourished  where 
ersonal  rights  were  not  tolerably  well  secnred  ;  and  where  they 
ave  flourished  most,  the  people  have  enjoyed  the  highest  degree 
of  civil  liberty.  In  proportion  as  they  have  increased  in  import- 
ance in  Great  Britain,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  power  of  the 
people  have  increased. 

Though  the  government  of  ancient  Tyre  was -nominally  a 
monarchy,  yet  the  chief  power,  after  ally  was  wielded  by  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  aristocracy.  Carthage^  Venice,  Genoa^ 
Florence,  a^id  Holland^  were  all  governed  by  commercial  a/nd  manu- 
facturing aristocracies,  with  more  or  less  popular  elements,  for 
centuries,  during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  their  existence. 
Though  the  citizens  of  Athens  disdained  manual  labor,  yet  by 
means  mostly  of  their  slaves,  they  carried  on  the  mechanic  arts, 
manufactures  and  commerce  to  a  very  great  extent ;  which  gave 
tone  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people  ;  and  is  the  principal 
reason  of  the  great  development  of  the  Athenian  mind  in  the  fine 
arts  and  letters,  and  of  the  popular  character  of  their  government. 
While  Sparta  was  ruled  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  military  and 
landed  aristocracy,  and  made  no  progress  in  civilization,  or  in  any 
thing  but  the  art  of  war. 

Dut  ing  the  dark  ages,  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Europe  was 
almost  nominal,  and  the  people  were  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  by  a 
triple  aristocracy  ;  the  ecclesiastical,  the  military  and  the  landed  • 
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the  two  latter  species  being  blended  in  the  feudal  aristocracy  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say^  wfach  of  the  three  was  the  most  imfcelingy 
oppressivej  and  tyrannical.  This  period  was  marked  by  scenes 
ftlmost  coDstant,  of  wars  public  and  private,  waged  by  kings, 
barons,  popes,  bishops,  and  individual  adventurers  ;  by  plunder, 
pillage,  robberies,  piracies,  confiscations,  excommunications,  inter- 
dicts, and  every  species  of  violence,  oppression,  and  human  suf- 
fering ;  while  the  mechanic  arts  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
manufactures  and  commerce  scarcely  had  any  existence. 

The  governments  of  Mexico,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  American 
States,  have  been  nominally  republican  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  elective  franchise  extended  to  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  adult  males  ;  but  as  very  few  can  either  read  or  write,  or 
have  any  intelligence  or  knowledge  of  government,  the  whole 
power  is  substantially  exercised  by  a  triple  aristocracy  ;  the  popish 
clergy^  the  military  officers^  and  the  wealthy  land-holders.  The 
mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  agriculture  are  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
mining  has  declined,  and  those  countries  arc  very  little  if  any 
more  prosperous  than  they  were  while  under  the  government  of 
Viceroys  from  Spain. 

Rome  during  the  republic,  nearly  five  hundred  years,  was  gov- 
erned mostly  by  the  Senate,  which  was  elected  by  the  censors 
every  five  years,  and  composed  of  several  grades  of  aristocracy ; 
military  and  officio!^  and  the  aristocra/:y  of  wealth  and  talent.  The 
Consuls,  Pretors,  and  some  other  high  officers,  who  were  chosen 
annually  by  the  people,  were  thenceforward  Senators  for  life, 
unless  degraded  on  account  of  miisconduct ;  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Senate  was  filled  up  by  the  Censors,  from  the  most 
talented,  distinguished,  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome.  The  office 
of  Senator  was  strictly  elective,  and  not  hereditary ;  an  election 
to  a  few  of  the  highest  executive  and  judicial  offices  by  the  people, 
was  equivalent  to  an  election  to  the  Senate  for  life,  after  the  ti^r- 
mination  of  the  annual  magistracy ;  and  no  one  was  eligible  until 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Hence  the  Senate  during  many 
centuries,  comprised  n^-arly  all  the  first  talents  of  Rome  ;  civil  ivs 
well  as  military.  It  possessed  great  stability,  was  an  exceedin^rly 
able  body  of  men,  and  as  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  age  and  of 
the  people  was  military,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  under  the  guid- 
ance and  sagacious  policy  of  such  a  Senate,  they  should  have  con- 
stantly extended  their  dominions,  and  conquered  the  best  portion 
of  the  world. 

This  military  aristocracy,  and  spirit  of  conquest,  was  not  how- 
ever a' lap  ted  to  a  very  high  state  of  civilization,  nor  to  very  rapid 
increase  of  population  or  progress  lA  improvement.  The  opinion 
is  advanced  by  Gibbon,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
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of  historians,  that  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire  was  ^preai- 
er  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  second  oentnry  of  the  Christian 
era,  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  that  the  decline  was  rapid 
daring  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  The  emperor  Angostos  chang- 
ed the  whole  character  and  policy  of  the  Roman  people ;  and 
converted  them  from  a  military  aristocracy,  ambitions  of  military 
glory  and  conquest,  into  quiet  citizens,  cultivating  and  pursuing 
the  arts  of  peace.  He  boasted  that  he  found  Rome  built  of 
wood,  and  left  it  built  of  marble ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  there  ¥ras  much  truth  in  his  boast.  At  his  death,  the  Roman 
people  were  rich  compared  with  their  condition  when  the  republic 
was  overturned  ;  and  much  wealthier  still  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  Antonines,  A.  D.  180. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  UTUralization  of  power — and  the  origin  amd 
importanu  of  load  power. 

The  powers  of  the  ancient  governments,  were  all  concentrated 
at  the  seat  of  government.  The  system  of  centralization  prevail- 
ed universally,  and  local  power  was  unknown— except  that  in 
some  instances  where  a  people  were  conquered,  they  were  required 
to  pay  tribute,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  own  local  government. 
In  the  monarchies  of  antiquity,  all  power  was  vested  in  the 
monarch,  and  all  appointments  to  office  emanated  from  him— or 
from  him  and  a  central  council  or  aristocracy — who  appointed  all 
the  principal  civil  and  military  officers,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces — and  they  appointed  and  removed  at  pleasure  their 
subordinate  officers.  The  Elders  of  Israel  were  the  principal 
men  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  derived  their  powers  from  local 
sources.  This  is  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  centra- 
lization, which  occurs  to  me.  In  Tyre  and  Carthage,  the  whole 
powers  of  the  nation,  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  those  cities ;  and  even  in  republican  Rome — ^though 
citizens  could  come  from  any  part  of  the  republic  to  vote  for  con- 
suls, prctors,  and  other  officers  at  the  city  of  Rome ;  they  could 
not  vote  in  any  other  place  ;  nor  could  they  send  representatives 
to  vote  for  them. 

The  senate  appointed  the  governors  and  other  high  officers  of 
the  provinces,  and  those  officers  appointed  their  own  subordinates. 
The  people  of  the  provinces  and  even  of  Italy,  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,  were  not  allowed  to  select  any  of  their  local  officers,  nor 
to  participate  in  the  legislation  by  which  they  were  governed, 
unless  they  went  to  Rome  to  do  so,  which  was  impossible,  except 
for  a  very  few.  They  in  fact  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of 
self-government — but  were  governed  by  the  populace  and  senate 
of  Rome.    Practically,  they  enjoyed  no  greater  privileges,  and 
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their  ri^is  were  no  better  protected,  under  tbe  republic,  tSiMi 
under  Ae  empire.  Tbe  people  of  a  nation  residing  ont  of  tbe 
capital,  can  enjoy  tbe  privileges  of  self-goyemment,  only  by  means 
of  local  power,  by  electing  tbeir  own  local  officers,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  representation.  All  these  things  were  unknown  in  that 
age  of  tbe  world. 

The  ancients,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  Israelites  before  tbe 
captiyity,  seem  to  have  had  no  conception,  that  local  elections 
and  local  power  could  exist,  consistently  with  the  central  supreme 
power  of  the  government.  The  Romans  denominated  local  power 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  [an  empire  within  an  empire,]  and  were 
suspicious  of  it.  The  principle  of  local  elections  by  the  people,  and 
of  local  power,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Church  from 
^e  ancient  Hebrew  Government,  and  transplanted  into  Europe, 
among  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  Empire.  Charters 
have  been  granted  to  cities  and  towns,  to  elect  their  own  officers, 
and  to  govern  themselves,  so  far  as  regards  local  matters,  in  near- 
ly all  the  countries  of  Europe,  since  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
toiy.  These  charters  were  the  origin  of  local  power,  and  the 
germs  of  freedom  in  Europe.  Without  local  power,  no  such 
thing  as  freedom  can  exist.  Local  elections  and  local  power,  are 
the  main  bulwark  of  political  and  civil  liberty. 

Local  power  is  of  two  kinds  :  Ist,  that  which  is  conferred  and 
r^ulated  by  the  central  power,  and  dependent  upon  it. — ^2d,  that 
which  is  within  certain  limits,  independent  of  the  central  power — 
and  forms  of  itself  a  centre,  and  regulator  of  other  subordinate, 
local  powers.  The  powers  of  cities,  counties,  villages,  and  towns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  their  provincial  govern- 
ments, are  all  local  powers  of  the  first  class  ;  which  are  derived 
from,  and  dependent  upon,  the  central  government  of  the  king- 
dom. So  also  are  the  powers  of  the  districts,  cities,  and  communes 
of  France — strictly  local,  and  dependent  on  the  great  central 
power  of  the  nation — as  well  under  the  republic,  as  under  all  the 
previous  monarchies.  The  governments  of  the  several  states  of 
the  American  Union,  constitute  local  powers  of  the  second  class. 
Within  their  sphere,  they  are  independent  of  the  national  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  constitute  and  regulate  the  local  governments  of 
counties,  cities,  villages,  towns,  and  corporations ;  all  of  which  are 
subordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon  them. 

The  Union  of  Utrecht  in  1579,  of  the  seven  provinces,  after- 
wards known  as  the  United  Provinces,  (or  Holland)  constituted 
the  first  Federal  Government  that  ever  was  formed — leaving  the 
State  Governments  full  power  to  regulate  all  their  local  concerns. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  existence  of  local  power  of  the 
second  classi  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  era  in  the  pro- 
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f^ren  of  gOTemment  ud  mrflintion.  Onr  Federal  Ctoferament 
WB8  fonned  after  that  model,  to  a  veiy  great  extent  The  con- 
federacies of  Greece,  consisted  of  two  or  more  independent  States, 
united  by  treaty,  withont  the  formation  of  a  general  or  Federal 
Government ;  each  State  retaining  its  own  entire  sovereignfj  and 
independence.  Such  also  was  the  confederation  of  the  American 
States  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  Federal  Gonstitation. 
The  confederation  of  ihe  Cantons  or  States  of  Switzerland,  is  of 
the  same  character  ;  being  peculiarly  situated,  it  has  proved  par- 
tially suocessfal — ^while  all  others  of  that  character  haye  finally 
failed. 

The  appointing  power  is  exercised  by  chief  magistrates  and 
cabinet  officers  secretly ;  no  reasons  are  given  publich^,  for  either 
removals  or  appointments  ;  and  numerous  contracts  are  made  in 
the  same  manner.  The  revenue,  disbursing,  and  accounting 
departments  of  the  government  are  very  complicated,  and  embrace 
an  immense  number  of  transactions,  which  are  generally  without 
that  kind  of  publicity,  that  attends  courts  of  justice,  and  legisla- 
tive proceedings.  The  mode  of  discharging  those  executive  duties 
are  such,  as  to  leave  the  executive  officers  practically  irresponsi- 
ble to  the  people — though  not  exempt  from  selfishness,  partiality, 
and  prrjudioe.  The  exercise  under  such  circamstances,  of  exten- 
sive powers,  afiecting  great  numbers  of  persons,  and  very  compli- 
cated claims  and  interests,  tends  to  invite  and  promote  favoritism, 
intrigue,  profligacy,  and  corruption. 

Where  executive  patronage  is  large,  it  tends  to  unite  political 
partisans,  to  give  direction  to,  and  to  promote  party  organisation, 
and  to  increase  party  spirit — and  has  an  undue  infiuence  over  the 
action  of  the  legislature,  and  over  elections  by  the  people.  It 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder.  It 
increases  the  iufluence  of  party  leaders,  who  become  organs  of  the 
administration  ;  destroys  all  independence  and  freedom  of  action 
among  political  partisans ;  leads  to  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
over  the  minority — and  to  a  disregard  of  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Participation  in  the  appointing  power, 
gives  senators  an  influence  over  executive  officers,  which  is  some- 
times pernicious.  All  these  influences  are  dangerous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  patronage,  contracts  and 
expenditures  of  the  government,  and  the  claims  against  it — to  bo 
provided  for  by  legislation,  passed  upon  and  paid  by  the  executive 
officers. 

I'he  greater  the  central  power,  the  more  difficult  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  details  of  its  proceedings ;  and  it  becomes  less 
responsible  to  the  people,  less  influenced  by  public  opinion,  moro 
sabject  to  extravagance,  profligacy,  intrigue,  oorraption,  and 
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ijnnny,  in  the  legislataye  as  well  as  in  the  execntiye  departments 
dT  the  government. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislatnre 
of  a  great  nation  to  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  wants, 
resources,  and  condition  of  the  people  of  every  section  and  dis- 
teict,  to  legislate  judiciously  in  relation  to  all  their  local  affairs 
and  interests.  Hence  the  advantage  of  confining  the  legislation 
and  action  of  the  central  government,  to  national  and  internation- 
al afiairs ;  and  organising  local  governments  to  legislate  for,  and 
attend  to  all  the  local  matters  and  interests  of  the  people. 

Political  liberty  consists  in  the  exercise  by  the  people,  of  the 
powers  of  self-government — the  power  of  making  their  own  laws, 
and  selecting  their  own  rulers.  Intelligence,  liberty  of  speech, 
freedom  of  discussion,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  are  necessary  to  its  full  and  proper  exercise.  The  organi- 
sation of  local  powers,  together  with  the  system  of  local  elections, 
representation  in  legislative  bodies,  and  trial  by  jury,  constitute 
the  principal  means  and  mode  of  its  exercise. 

Id  a  consolidated  government  like  that  of  France,  under  the 
constitution  of  1848,  with  a  large  standinjr  army — ^an  immense 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  President — the  press  muzzled  by 
severe  libel  and  sedition  laws  ;  and  all  local  powers  dependent  on 
the  central  power ;  the  people  out  of  the  capital,  have  compara- 
tively little  influence  over  the  action  of  the  government,  and  only 
partially  enjoy  the  privileges  of  self-government.  Their  rights 
and  privileges  are  subject  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  taken  from 
them,  by  means  of  intrigues  and  factions  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  power  and  prize  of  the  Presidency  are  so  great,  and 
the  struggle  to  obtain  it  so  violent,  that  every  Presidential  elec- 
tion will  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  threaten  a  revo- 
lution. 

State  governments  constituting  local  powers,  independent  as  to 
local  affairs  and  within  a  certain  sphere,  are  as  necessary  to  the 
exercise  and  perpetuation  of  political  liberty  in  the  United  States, 
as  Union,  and  a  Federal  Government  are  to  peace,  national  secu- 
rity and  prosperity.  The  perpetuation  of  all  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  several  States  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  as  necessary 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  itself  If  the  State  governments  should  ever 
lose  their  substantial  powers,  and  sink  into  mere  dependencies  on 
the  Federal  Government — our  country  would  have  substantially  a 
consolidated  government  like  that  of  France  ;  and  would  soon 
become  profligate,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical,  and  every  Presidential 
election  would  threaten  civil  war. 

Great  corporations  with  extensive  powers,  special  privileges 
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and  laree  eapitak,  which  must  necessarilj  be  wielded  by  a  oeotral 
power,  by  a  oomparatiyely  few  persons  and  their  agents,  are  anti- 
republican  in  their  tendency.  The  East  India  Company  b  nearly 
as  despotic  in  its  rule  in  British  India,  as  the  Hierarchy  of  Rome 
in  the  states  of  the  Church.  The  Bank  of  EIngland  exercises 
such  control  over  the  commerce  and  business  of  that  country, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  great  commercial  operations  success- 
fully, without  its  aid,  and  occasional  indulgence.  Such  is  the 
influence  also  of  the  Bank  of  France ;  such  was  the  influence 
(though  to  a  less  extent)  of  the  ^eat  national  banks  incor- 
porated by  the  United  States;  and  such  is  the  influence  of 
State  Banks,  which  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  bank- 
ing in  some  of  the  States.  But  local  banks,  organised  under 
general  laws,  and  without  any  special  privileges,  by  reason 
of  their  competition  with  each  other,  have  a  more  liberal  and 
republican  tendency. 

Sec.  6.  Origin  of  the  representative  system  of  legislation^  and  the 
importance  of  two  chambers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  system  of  councils,  and 
assemblies  of  deputies  or  representatives  of  the  free  cities,  and  the 
freemen  of  counties  and  departments,  which  assembled  from  time 
to  time  in  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  ever  since  about  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  to  deliberate  on  national  aflfairs,  and 
to  make  laws,  was  borrowed  from  the  church  ;  and  that  the 
church  borrowed  it  from  the  government  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  or  Council  of 
Elders.  Though  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  the  barbarous 
nations  of  all  western  Europe,  and  even  the  native  tribes  of 
America,  were  in  the  habit  of  having  their  assemblies  of  the 
people  ;  yet  the  church  set  the  first  example  of  holding  coun- 
cils of  mere  deputies,  or  representatives  of  the  churches  of 
distant  provinces  and  countries,  assembled  for  general  purposes 
of  deliberation,  and  legislation,  in  matters  of  church  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government.  This  system  of  deliberation,  and 
legislation  by  assemblies,  consisting  of  deputies  chosen  at 
stated  periods  by  the  people,  or  particular  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  civil  govern* 
ment. 

The  division  of  a  national  assembly  into  two  distinet  chambers 
for  deliberation  separately,  first  occurred  rather  accidentally  than 
otherwise,  in  England,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  13th  century. 
It  serves  not  only  to  check  hasty  legislation,  but  to  prevent  any 
one  individual  from  acquiring  such  an  influence  and  ascendency 
by  hb  talents  and  eloquence,  as  to  control  the  whole  action  of  the 
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legislature.  It  is  very  difficult  for  one  member  to  aoqiiire  a  con- 
trolling  influence  in  two  separate  chambers.  If  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  two  chambers  instead  of  one,  and  the  acts  of 
neither  are  of  any  validity  as  laws  without  the  other;  it  is  difficult 
for  factions  partl«(an8  to  form  combinations,  produce  a  schism,  and 
divide  the  chamber,  each  party  claiming  to  be  the  legally  organ- 
iied  aasemblv ;  for  the  reason  that  neither  faction  can  act  as  a 
chamber  or  branch  of  the  legislature,  unless  it  is  recognized  as 
such  by  the  other  chamber.  If  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  had  consisted  of  two 
distinct  chambers  instead  of  one,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  it  to  have  been  divided,  in  the  manner  it  was  divided  a  few 
years  since ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  had  consisted  of  but  one  chamber,  it  is  hardly  probable 
the  government  could  have  survived  the  violent  struggle  of  the 
two  parties  for  the  ascendency  in  1838 ;  when  the  Seal  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  certificate  of  her  Secretary  of  Sta|p  as  to  the  elec- 
tion of  five  members,  were  disregarded  in  the  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  dissolution  of  the  State  govern- 
ment of  Ohio  must  have  been  the  resalt  of  the  double  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representative,  and  the  factious  conduct  of 
many  of  the  members  in  December  1848,  if  the  legislature  of 
the  State  had  consisted  of  but  one  body.  ' 

The  system  of  dividing  a  legislative  body  into  two  chambers, 
may  be  regarded  as  adding  greatly  to  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment, and  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  made  in 
modem  times. 

It  appears  from  the  facts  and  authorities  collected  by  Hallam, 
in  his  history  of  the  middle  ages,  that  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, the  system  of  representative  legislative  assemblies  had  made 
about  as  much  progress  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  and 
in  France,  as  in  England,  except  the  divifi^ion  of  the  Parliament 
of  England  into  two  houses. 

Sec.  7.  Origin  arid  Progress  of  the  Laws  and  Government 
of  England, 

Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  inferior 
to  both  the  French  and  Spaniards.  When  the  Saxons  first  came 
to  England  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  centuries,  they  were  among 
the  most  ignorant  and  despicable  savages  in  Europe,  and  often 
sold  their  own  children  as  slaves.  They  had  scarcely  a  single 
virtue,  which  was  not  produced  by  the  cold  and  severity  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  Jived.  I'hey  were  partially  christianized, 
and  civilized  during  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Angles, 
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now  called  Banes,  then  a  nation  of  pirates  from  the  nordi ;  and 

in  the  year  1066,  they  were  again  conquered  by  a  little  bandfol 
of  Normans,  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  slavery.  The  Normans,  as  well  as  the  Angles,  or  Danes, 
had  been  piratical  adventurers,  but  both  were  ^atly  superior  to 
the  Saxons,  and  help  to  form  and  improve  the  English  character. 
These  facts  may  be  learned  from  almost  any  of  the  British  histo- 
rians, and  they  show  that  we  have  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of 
our  early  ancestors,  or  to  boast  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  Nearly 
all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  King  Alfred,  and  of  the  Saxon 
and  Danish  kin^rs  were  overturned ;  and  the  feudal  system  and 
feudal  law,  a  system  and  law  of  absolut-e  power  and  dominion 
on  the  part  of  tibe  prince  and  his  barons,  and  of  vassalage  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  were  firmly  established ;  and  form  the  baffls 
from  whence  has  arisen  the  present  common  law  of  England. 

The  eovemment  aud  common  law  of  England  was  originally 
established  by  ^rce  and  conquest,  but  usage  ripened  into  law. 
What  was  at  first  acquired  by  conquest,  that  is  to  say,  by  force 
and  robbery,  was  confirmed  by  time,  and  was  finally  claimed  and 
regarded  as  an  established,  and  vested  right.  During  the  nearly 
eight  centuries  that  this  vast  fabric  of  law  and  government  has 
been  ripening  into  its  present  state  and  condition,  the  people  of 
England  have  made  comparatively  little  change  in  their  laws  and 
government,  except  what  has  been  the  silent  effect  of  time, 
wrought  by  usage  and  precedent ;  by  a  system  of  executive  and 
judicial  legislation,  heaping  precedent  upon  precedent,  and  oon- 
firming  or  discarding  usages  at  pleasure  ;  parliament  having  done 
very  little  except  to  vote  taxes  on  the  people,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  precedents,  usages,  and  proceedings  of  the  king,  the  ministry, 
and  the  judiciary.* 

From  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  reformation , 
there  was  not  a  very  great  difference  between  the  government, 
condition,  pursuits  and  genius  of  the  people  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain  ;  the  Belgians  and  Italians  were  greatly  superior  to  all 
of  them.  All  the  effects  of  Magna  Cbarta,  and  of  all  the  great 
charters  and  oaths  extorted  by  the  barons  from  the  kings  in  the 
13th  century,  were  apparently  extinguished ;  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  the  House  of  Commons  only  remained,  which  grew  out 
of  the  Leicester  civil  war  in  the  year  1264. 

The  Pope  then  held  absolute  spiritual  dominion  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  was  really  one  of 
the  most  absolute  sovereigns,  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne ;  after 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  for  refusing  to  divorce  him  from  his 

♦  Se«  the  character  of  the  common  law,  in  iec.  6  of  Chapter  I 
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queen,  be  controlled  parliaments,  courts  of  justice,  prelates  and 
bishops,  and  established  the  litnrgy,  creeds,  forms,  and  laws  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom.  His  will  seemed  to  be 
law  on  every  subject,  spiritual  and  temporal,  throughout  the  king- 
dom. His  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  ana  the  establishment  of  the 
absolute  spiritual  power  of  the  king,  took  place  in  the  year  1533. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  era  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberties  of  the  people,  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
spiritual  monarchy  of  the  Pope,  which  was  almost  universal,  show- 
ing them  that  it  was  not  invincible,  and  teaching  them  that  it  was 
not  infallible. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  had  been  established  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission  in  Ec- 
clesiastical causes,  was  established  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1558.  These  two  courts  were  the  most  sum- 
mary, and  arbitrary  tribunals,  and  the  greatest  engines  of  tyranny, 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  which  ever  existed  in  England  ;  and 
they  continued  in  force  until  they  were  repealed  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament in  1641. 

Scotland  having  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke  also,  adopted  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  established  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government,  still  retained  that  form  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under  James  I.  in  the  year  1602. 
Charles  I.  came  to  the  throne  in  1625,  and  from  1628  to  1640  he 
called  no  parliament ;  attempted  to  levy  taxes,  and  carry  on  all 
the  afiairs  of  government  by  his  own  prerogatives  ;  claimed  abso- 
lute power,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  over  the  lives,  liberties, 
consciences,  and  property  of  his  subjects,  and  that  he  was  account- 
able to  heaven  alone,  for  the  exercise  of  his  power.  With 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  some  of  the  other  English 
bishops,  he  attempted  to  force  the  people  of  Scotland  to  surrender 
their  religious  liberties,  and  to  adopt  the  Episcopal  liturgy,  and 
form  of  church  government ;  and  on  their  resisting,  he  marched 
an  army  into  Scotland,  to  compel  them  to  submission.  They 
raised  an  army  to  resist  him ;  he  then  began  to  negotiate,  and 
finally  called  a  parliament  which  met  April  13th,  1640,  dissolved 
it  May  5th  following,  and  sent  a  second  army  of  over  twenty 
thousand  men  to  compel  them  to  submit ;  they  raised  about 
26,000  men,  and  set  him  at  defiance-  He  then  summoned  another 
Parliament,  known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  Novem- 
ber, 1640.  This  parliament  abolished  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  Courts,  and  all  the  arbitrary  powers  and  privi- 
leges claimed  by  the  king ;  and  finally  overturned  the  throne 
itself,  and  taught  the  nation,  that  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try was  vested  in  parliament,  and  that  the  king  could  not  trample 
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on  the  rdigioos  liberties  mnd  privileges  of  the  people  with  imp«- 
nity.    The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  passed  in  1678. 

When  James  11.  attempted,  by  a  simikr  hi^  handed  coarse, 
to  introduce  popery  again  into  En^and,  he  was  deposed  by  par- 
liament in  1688,  WiUiam  III.  of  C^ge,  and  Mary,  were  elevated 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  Protestant  religion  and  free  toleratioo 
were  established.  The  constitution  and  ^e  constitntional  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  thus  confirmed,  and  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis,  as  they  existed  until  the  passage  of  the  IhII 
to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833. 

It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  England  only  changed  masters 
at  the  reformation  ;  that  they  were  only  liberated  from  one  master 
to  be  subjected  to  another ;  but  the  effect  was,  to  weaken  the 
power  of  papal  despotism  in  Europe,  by  leading  the  human  mind 
to  inquire  into  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based ;  to  give  cour- 
age to  the  Protestants ;  and  to  encourage  in  England,  fii^edom  of 
thought,  and  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  at  least  so  far  as 
Popery  is  concerned.  Hence  arose  diverse  sects  diasen&g  from 
Episcopacy,  as  well  as  Popery ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  they  spread  freedom  of  opinion,  independence 
of  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people  throughout 
Great  Britain,  and  thereby  led  to  the  reform  of  many  abuses  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1641 ;  sustained  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  usurpations  of  Cromwell,  and  the  corruptions  and 
trjring  scenes  of  Charles  H. ;  and  nerved  them  for  the  contest 
with  James,  which  terminaied  in  the  establishment,  to  a  limited 
extent,  of  their  liberties,  both  civil  and  religious,  at  the  revolution 
of  1688. 

The  despotism  of  Charles  I.  was  overthrown  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Protestant  dissenters  of  England,  and  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  The  Episcopal  Hierarchy  remained  nearly  passive 
during  the  struggle,  though  many  of  its  members  took  siae  with 
the  king.  The  bigotry  and  despotism  of  James  II.  and  his  attempt 
to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England,  alarmed  the 
hierarchy  so  much  that  many  of  its  members,  and  many  of  the 
aristocracy  were  induced  to  join  the  dissenters  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  in  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688. 

The  cause  of  liberty  owes  nothing  to  either  feudalism  or  pre- 
lacy. It  was  the  object  of  the  church  after  its  union  with  the 
State  under  Constantino,  of  the  Persian  Magi,  of  Mahometanism, 
Popery,  Prelacy,  and  the  Greek  Church,  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  religious  worship,  and  unity  of  government,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil.  Uniformity  of  opinion  is  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  the  human  mmd,  and  the  nature  of  man. 
It  cannot  bo  produced  without  absolute  despotism  on  the  part  of 
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tte  gorernment  and  priesthood,  and  a  system  of  education  and 
discipline  which  rednces  the  mind  to  the  most  abject  slavery. 

The  common  law  of  England  grew  out  of,  and  is  founded  upon, 
the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Norman  conquerors.  The  law  regu- 
lating the  descent  of  personal  estate,  the  principles  of  equity — 
jarispmdcnce  and  of  international  law — and  the  rules  for  the 
construction  of  contracts,  were  borrowed  fiom  the  Roman  civil 
law.  The  maritime  law,  much  of  the  system  of  commercial  law, 
and  the  laws  relating  to  partnerships  and  associations,  were  bor- 
rQwed  from  the  laws  of  continental  Europe.  The  common  law 
courts  have  been  for  centuries,  silently  borrowing  principles  of 
law  and  justice  from  courta  of  equity,  and  from  ^1  those  several 
sources,  and  engrafting  them  upon  the  common  law,  without 
giving  credit ;  and  the  British  Parliament  has  pursued  the  same 
policy.  Whatever  virtues  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Great 
Britain  possess,  are  mostly  owing  to  those  causes  and  sources, 
and  to  the  free  spirit  and  influence  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  With  the  exception  of 
the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  emancipation  of  children  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age  from  the  control  of  their  parents,  very 
little  good  ever  sprung  fi*om  Norman  feudalism,  or  from  the 
institutions  of  our  Saxon  ancestors — and  none  from  the  Episco- 
pal Hierarchy. 

The  civil  and  political  liberty  of  modem  nations,  has  arisen 
from  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  inculcated  by  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, from  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  dissemination  of  the  scriptures,  and  of  science  and  informa- 
tion by  means  of  the  press,  and  the  principles  of  free  toleration 
on  all  subjects  of  government,  science,  and  morals  as  well  as 
religion,  established  generally  by  the  Protestants  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries. 

The  following  great  and  important  eras  may  bo  marked  in 
British  history,  whose  effects  are  manifest  at  this  day,  and  perhaps 
will  be  for  centuries  to  come.  First,  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
1066 ;  secondly,  the  quarrel  of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Pope  in 
1633,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  ;  thirdly, 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  and  the  reform  of 
abuses  by  it ;  fourthly,  the  deposition  of  James  II.  and  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne,  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1688,  and  immdiately 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  and  fifthly,  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  machinery  and  of  the  steam  engine,  about  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  in  1775. 
The  first  was  an  era  that  introduced  despotism ;  the  four  last 
have  all  contributed  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  and  religiouB 
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liberty,  the  progresB  of  improfTement,  emiiiilioii,  weallk  wai 

popnlition. 

Sec  8.  Character  of  the  Hauu  of  Jjotds, 

The  House  of  Peers  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  has  been  generally  treated  as  an  aasemblj  of  here- 
ditary nobility;  as  composed  of  members  who  have  inherited 
their  rank,  station  and  political  power.  This  is  tme  in  part  only  ; 
more  nominally  than  in  snbstanee,  for  mearUf  ail  tAe  leadings  talaU- 
edy  and  influeniial  memhers  who  prepare  the  hmimess  of  that  house^ 
direct  its  proceedings^  and  control  its  acUon^  hold  their  seats  bff 
dection  of  some  sort^  or  direct  appointwtenty  and  not  bf  descent. 
The  American  Almanac  for  1834,  gives  a  list  of  the  Peers,  their 
respective  births,  and  the  date  of  the  creation  of  each  hereditary 
Peeraore.  On  comparing  their  births  with  the  date  of  tiie  crea- 
tion of  their  titles,  I  conclude  that  abont  200  of  them  including 
the  bishops^  held  their  seats  by  election  or  appointment^  and  227  by 
descent.  Of  the  whole  number  ^  there  was  not  one  who  held  his  title  by 
descent  from  one  of  the  Norman  Barons,  or  from  any  Peer  created 
during  the  1 UA,  12M,  or  first  half  of  the  13/A  century  ;  bnt  two, 
from  Peers  created  daring  the  last  half  of  the  13th  century ;  nine 
held  titles  created  daring  the  14th  and  15Ui  centuries  ;  forty-two 
held  titles  created  daring  the  16th  and  first  eighty-eight  years  of 
the  17th  century ;  fifty  held  titles  created  between  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760  ;  and  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty-six,  held  titles  created  between  the  years 
1760  and  1833  ;  making  349  hereditary  Peers.  There  were  also 
four  Royal  Dukes,  16  representative  Peers  of  Scotland  elected  for 
one  term  of  Parliament  only,  28  from  Ireland  elected  for  life,  two 
Archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  of  England,  and  four  repre- 
sentative bishops  of  Ireland  ;  making  in  all  427  members.  About 
half  of  the  246  created  between  the  years  1760  and  1833,  were 
then  liriog,  which  added  to  the  44  elected  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  30  Bishops  made  nearly  two  hundred.  Only  a 
trifle  over  half  of  the  whole  number  held  their  seats  and  their  titles 
by  descent. 

The  Peerage  has  long  been  the  great  object  of  ambition  of  the 
most  talented  men  of  the  kingdom;  including  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, military  and  naval  officers,  authors,  commercial  men, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  clergymen.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  and  highest  mark  of  distinction  which  they 
can  attain  ;  and  very  few  have  attained  ity  until  they  have  distit^ 
guished  themselves  by  valiant  deeds  in  arms,  or  the  exhibition  of  a 
superior  order  of  intellect  in  dvil  life.  Very  few  are  made  Peers 
until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  fcrty-five  or  fifty  years,  and 
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often  Bizty.  Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  raised  to  the 
Peerage  until  after  his  splendid  victories  in  Spam,  and  when  he 
was  45  years  old ;  Lord  L3mdhur8t  was  65  years  old ;  Lord  Sto- 
well,  76  ;  Lord  Eldon,  62 ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  51  years  old  ; 
Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Vincent,  and  Lord  Duncan,  were  all  of  ple- 
beian descent,  and  raised  to  the  Peerage  after  they  had  distin* 
guished  themselves  by  the  most  splendid  naval  victories  of  the 
^e.  Lord  Hood  also,  and  several  others  were  raised  to  the 
Peerage  on  account  of  their  distinguished  naval  sevices.  The 
greater  part  of  the  naval  officers  of  Great  Baitain  have  descended 
from  commoners  ;  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  military  offi- 
eers,  are  sons  of  the  nobility,  who  are  generally  more  desirous  of 
enjoying  their  ease,  and  the  fruits  of  luxury,  than  to  acquire  mil- 
itary fame  and  science  by  toil  and  labor.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact,  that  much  fewer  of  their  military,  than  of  their  naval 
officers,  have  distinguished  themselves ;  and  that  their  armies  in 
in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  except  under  the  Duke  of  Well- 
n,  and  a  few  others,  have  not  been  very  efficient  or  suocess- 

The  chief  strength  and  ability  of  the  House  of  Peers,  like  the 
Senate  of  ancient  Rome,  is  in  those  members  who  have  obtained 
their  seats  by  election,  or  appointment,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tinguished services,  or  great  talents.  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  had 
more  influence  upon  the  measures  of  government,  than  any  other 
man  has  had  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  a  commoner,  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  cotton  manufacturer.  Lords  Castlereah, 
Liverpool,  Wellington,  Grey,  and  Messrs.  Addington  and  Can- 
ning, and  nearly  every  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  present  century,  was  by  birth  a  commoner ;  and  during  that 
period,  no  Peer  by  descent,  and  no  son  of  the  royal  family,  has 
been  recognized  as  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  talents. 

The  stimulus  of  ambition  is  equally  great  in  a  republican  form 
of  government,  as  in  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  say,  that  Great  Britain  is  not  indebted  to 
the  hereditary  Peerage,  nor  to  the  landed,  clerical,  or  legal  aris- 
tocracy, for  any  part  of  her  present  prosperity,  wealth  and 
power ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  her  prosperity,  wealth,  and 
'  power,  are  owing  to  her  manufacturing,  mining,  and  commercial 
mdustry  and  enterprise ;  and  to  the  talents,  sagacity,  genius,  and 
energy  of  the  aristocracy  arising  from  these  classes  ;  and  that  the 
nation  has  arisen  to  greatness,  in  spite  of  the  grievous  burthens 
and  oppressions  imposed  on  the  people  by  the  privileged  classes. 
1  he  relative  power  in  the  nation  of  the  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial, and  mining  classes,  has  been  increasing  for  a  century  past, 
until  they  seem  to  have  fairly  gained  the  ascendency,  and  achieved 
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a  victory  over  the  hereditary  and  landed  aristocracy ;  and  the  to- 
sult  is  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  oppressive  influence  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  This  will  have  as  great  an  influence  upon  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  British  nation,  as  upon  the  com- 
forts of  ^e  poor  and  the  lahoring  classes ;  and  render  it  more 
necessary  for  France  and  the  nations  of  the  continent,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  to  give  adequate,  and  perhaps  additional  pro- 
tection to  their  domestic  industry. 

Sec.  9.  On  party  camhinationSy  and  the  frauds  perpetrated  hy 
them. 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  great  and  pernicious  influences 
of  party  combinations  in  forming  and  controlling  public  opinion, 
and  destroying  all  freedom  of  mind  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  France  during  the 
early  period  of  the  revolution,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  where 
party  combinations  have  been  more  permanent,  and  more  power- 
ful, than  in  the  United  States.  Such  have  been  their  power  and 
influence  that  very  few  men  have  been  long  successsul  as  politi- 
cians, unless  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  independenoe  of 
mind,  thought,  and  action,  and  make  all  their  acts  and  professions 
conform  to  the  last  published  creed  of  the  party  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  acknowledge  fealty  to  the  party  leaders.  If  any 
man  not  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties,  mani- 
fests the  least  independence  of  mind,  he  is  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, and  is  often  denounced  as  a  political  heretic,  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  Devotion  to  the  party ^  is 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  patriotism ;  the  principal  object  of 
party  leaders  seems  to  6e,  not  to  promote  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  nation^  but  the  party ;  their  constant  appeals  are  made  tc 
party  prejudice^  amd  party  creeds^  and  not  to  reason  or  public  opin- 
ion,  and  the  chief  inquiry  ts,  what  inll  be  popular  and  strengthen 
the  party,  and  not,  what  will  benefit  the  country.  Such  is  the 
tendency  of  party  combinations,  and  party  spirit,  that  our  elec- 
tions seem  to  be  a  mere  scramble  for  office  ;  and  very  little  regard 
is  paid  to  the  character,  or  qualifications  of  candidates,  provided 
they  are  popular,  devoted  to  the  party,  and  have  intellectual 
capacity  to  subserve  its  interests. 

The  principal  part  of  this  evil  is  the  natural  result  of  our  sys- 
tem  of  elections ;  whereby  the  minority  of  the  people  in  every 
election  district  are  entirely  disfranchised ;  and  an  inducement 
held  out,  too  great  for  the  virtue  of  political  partisans  to  with- 
stand, to  attempt  to  defraud  their  political  opponents  of  their 
rights  of  suffrage,  by  an  unfair  mode  of  forming  election  districts, 
the  system  of  general  ticket,  and  other  devices  of  like  character. 
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Bj  a  fraudulent  i^stem  of  forming  election  districts  in  Obio,  the 
party  in  the  minority,  elected  one  of  their  partisans  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1836.    Other  instances  might  be  enumerated. 

Sec.  10.  Evils  of  the  system  of  elections  hy  general  ticket^  and 
a  remedy  suggested. 

The  system  adopted  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Missouri,  and  persisted  in,  for 
several  years  by  some  of  these  states  in  violation  of  an  express 
act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1842,  of  electing  the  whole  congres- 
sional delegation  by  general  ticket,  is  still  more  iniquitous  in  its 
effects,  than  the  most  odious  gerrymandering  ;  in  as  much  as  it  en- 
tirely disfranchises^  all  the  voters  of  the  state  who  belong  to  the  mi- 
nority party,  and  gives  them  no  representation  whatever  in  Con- 
gress ^  in  either  House.  The  same  evil  exists  in  the  election  of 
members  to  the  State  Legislature  ;  the  minority  of  the  voters  in 
the  several  election  districts  are  not  represented  at  all  in  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  generally  not  in  either  branch. 
Take  the  city  of  New  York  for  an  example  prior  to  1846.  It 
was  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  for  many  years,  by 
ten  or  twelve  members,  all  of  whom  were  usually  elected  by  one 
of  the  great  political  parties,  and  represented  the  peculiar  opin- 
ion, principles,  and  wishes  of  the  members  of  that  party,  but  did 
not  represent  either  the  opinions,  principles,  interests,  or  wishes 
of  the  other  party.  The  city  also,  with  a  few  small  counties, 
composed  a  Senatorial  district,  and  the  same  party  which  was  in 
the  majority  in  the  city,  constituted  a  majority  in  the  Senatorial 
district,  so  that  the  voetrs  of  the  same  party  who  were  represented 
in  the  Assembly,  were  represented  also  in  the  Senate,  while  the 
voters  of  the  minority  party  were  not  represented  at  all,  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  This  evil  was  partially  corrected  in 
the  new  constitutisn  of  1846,  by  the  formation  of  single  Senato- 
rial and  single  Assembly  districts.  Though  the  whig  voters  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  as  indicated  by  the  vote  of  1842,  1843 
and  1844,  constituted  about  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  voters,  and 
the  democratic  voters  but  little  over  50  per  cent.,  yet  during 
those  three  years,  the  whigs  did  not  elect  a  single  member  of  the 
Senate,  were  totally  unrepresented  in  that  body,  and  had  only 
from  three  to  ten  representatives  in  the  other  House.  There  are 
several  states  where  the  democratic  party  have  been  equally  un- 
represented, or  but  partially  represented  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

The  principle  on  which  our  government  is  based,  is  that  all  tha 
voters  shall  be  equally  represented,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the 
law  making  councils ;  that  the  peculiar  opinions,  wishes,  interests 
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and  yiews  of  public  policy  of  each  individual,  as  well  aa  of  eiery 
class  of  individuals,  shall  be  fairly  and  as  near  equally  repreaented 
as  possible.  This  mode  of  giving  a  majority  the  whole  represen- 
tation, and  disfranchising  the  minority,  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
theory  on  which  our  government  is  founded.  Its  tendency  is  to 
foster  party  spirit,  faction,  bargain,  intrigue,  and  corruption ;  to 
encourage  political  combinations ;  to  give  great  power  and  influ- 
ence to  party  leaders ;  and  to  depress  individual  talent,  individual 
efforts,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  same  evil  exists  in  the  organization  of  all  our  banking, 
railroad  and  other  incorporated  companies,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  in  which  a  sovereign  state  or  the  nation  is  a  party/ 
In  these  few  excepted  cases,  such  as  the  two  national  banks 
created  by  Congress,  in  which  the  United  States  held  a  portion 
of  the  stock,  the  right  was  reserved  to  the  nation  to  choose  several 
of  the  Directors,  in  proportion  to  its  amount  of  stbck,  and  tiie 
other  stockholders  chose  the  remaining  directors.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  choose  all  the  direct- 
ors, and  have  the  whole  control  and  management  of  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation  ;  and  the  holders  of  the  minority  of  the 
stock,  though  it  may  amount  to  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  no  right  even  to  examine  the 
books,  papers,  or  proceedings  of  the  directors,  to  lc«m  whether 
the  business  is  fairly  or  properly  conducted  or  not.  What  facili- 
ties this  power  of  the  majority  gives  for  secresy,  favoritism,  bar- 
gain, intrigue,  speculation,  corruption,  fraud,  and  knavery !  This 
was  proven  by  the  difference  between  the  management  of  the  late 
United  States  Bank,  while  a  national  institution,  and  subject  to 
the  examination,  and  participlition  of  the  government  directors  in 
its  management,  and  the  same  Bank  substantially,  after  it  became 
a  state  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  free  from  the  examinations  and  influence  of 
government  directors. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided 
that  each  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  should  cast  his 
vote  for  two  persons ;  expecting  that  three,  four  or  more  persons 
would  be  voted  for,  as  A.  B.  and  C.  or  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  ;  that 
some  of  the  same  persons  who  voted  for  A.  as  their  first  choice, 
would  vote  for  B.,  and  some  for  C,  for  their  second  choice  ;  that 
some  who  voted  for  B.,  as  their  first  choice,  would  reciprocate 
the  compliment,  and  vote  for  A.  as  their  second  choice,  and  so 
on  ;  that  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  would 
be  elected  President,  and  the  next  greatest  Vice  President.  In 
this  mode  the  majority  would  elect,  and  be  represented  by  the 
President,  and  the  minority  would  elect,  and  be  represented  by 
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die  Vice  Premdent  But  nnfortanatelj  in  this  deugn,  they  did 
not  dnlj  weigh  the  jealousy,  cunning,  management,  and  intrigue 
of  political  partisans.  The  error  was,  in  allowing  each  elector  to 
TOto  for  two  persons  instead  of  one  At  the  fi^st  and  second 
elections,  there  was  no  contest  for  President,  General  Washington 
received  a  vote  from  each  of  the  electors  in  1788,  and  from  all 
but  three  of  them  in  1792  ;  John  Adams  received  the  votes  of  a 
majority  and  was  elected  Vice  President.  In  1796,  there  were 
138  electors ;  71  votes  were  cast  for  Adams,  69  for  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, 59  for  Thomas  Pinckney,  30  for  Aaron  Burr,  48  scatter- 
mg,  for  diverse  other  persons.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  Vice  President.  Before  the  next  election, 
party  combinations  were  formed,  and  party  lines  strictly  drawn, 
so  that  at  the  election  of  1800,  there  being  138  electors,  73  of 
them  voted  for  Jefferson  and  all  the  same  persons  for  Burr;  and 
the  remaining  65  electors,  all  voted  for  Adams,  and  64  of  them  for 
Charles  C.  Pinckney.  There  being  a  tie  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  Jefferson  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
President,  and  Burr  Vice  President.  In  this  modo,  the  73  elec- 
tors elected  both  President  and  Vice  Prefiident,  and  the  votes  of 
the  65  were  entirely  lost.  If  each  elector  could  have  voted  for  but 
one  man,  instead  of  two,  Jefferson  would  have  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Adams  Vice  President ;  and  if  this  policy  could  have 
been  carried  out,  and  parties  had  been  otherwise  the  same,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  would  have  been  elected  President  in  1836,  and  Gen. 
Harrison  Vice  President;  and  in  1840,  the  scale  would  have 
been  turned,  and  Gen.  Harrison  elected  President,  and  Van 
Buren  Vice  President ;  and  in  such  case,  we  should  not  have 
been  either  Burred  or  1  ylerized. 

A  policy  of  a  similar  character  might  be  carried  out  in  the 
election  of  nearly  all  the  officers  of  government.  In  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
each  state  might  be  divided  into  districts,  so  that  each  district 
should  elect  two  or  three  members,  generally  three.  In  a  district 
electing  three  members,  let  each  voter  cast  his  vote  for  two  per- 
sons ;  and  in  a  district  electing  but  two  members,  let  each  person 
vote  for  but  one ;  and  provide  that  in  the  first  case,  the  three 
persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  should  be  elected, 
and  in  the  second  case,  the  two  highest.  In  this  mode,  in  the 
treble  district,  the  majority  would  elect  two,  and  the  minority  but 
one.  The  same  rule  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  election  of 
Senators,  and  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  several  State 
Legislatures ;  Aldermen  of  cities ;  trustees,  assessors,  commis- 
sioners of  highways,  of  the  poor,  &c.  of  towns ;  and  to  oommis- 
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sionera,  boards  of  auditors,  &o.  of  counties,  aod  to  many  otirar 
officers. 

This  mode  of  election  would  secure  to  the  minoiity  a  partial 
representation,  a  voice,  participation,  and  influence  upon  all  the 
measures  of  the  firovemment,  and  give  them  a  check  upon  the 
majority,  who  would  still  unavoidably  have  a  larger  representation 
than  their  numbers  would  justly  entitle  them  to.  At  the  Pren- 
dential  election  of  1836,  only  about  51  per  cent.,  or  two  per  cent, 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  was  cast  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  in 
1840,  Gen.  Harrison  was  thought  to  have  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  yet  it  was  but  63  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  majority 
of  the  popular  vote  ;  and  in  1844,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Dallas,  Yice  President,  by  a  plurality  only,  and 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  popular  vote.  What  a  bur- 
lesque upon  our  representative  system  of  government,  that  by 
means  of  party  combinations,  and  the  schism  produced  by  a  few 
fanatics,  a  minority  of  the  voters  should  elect  both  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  the  voice  and  will  of  the  majority  should  be 
entirely  defeated  !  Yet  this  is  the  practical  result  of  almost 
every  election  under  our  state  governments,  from  the  election  of 
Governor  down  t>o  township  constables.  The  system  itself  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  evil ;  and  encourages  party  combinations, 
party  machinery,  and  often  gross  frauds.  The  most  active,  cun- 
ning, bargaining,  managing  and  adroit  partisans,  who  make  politics 
a  trade  and  their  principal  study,  acquire  an  ascendency  in  all 
political  parties.  Under  such  a  system,  party  leaders  elected  to 
office,  have  little  or  no  time  to  study  the  great  principles  of 
government,  of  morals,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  general 
jurisprudence,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  discharge  pro- 
perly the  duties  of  important  offices,  but  devote  their  time  for 
years  to  party  purposes,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  political  victory,  and  to  the  honors,  emolu- 
ments, and  sometimes  the  speculations  of  office. 

The  system  of  elections  here  suggested^  would  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  party  combinations  ^  prevent  fraud ^  amd  pUue  every  candi- 
date before  the  people  upon  his  own  merits^  and  his  own  individual 
popularity  ;  and  make  it  necessary  for  every  one  to  qualify  himself 
for  any  station  he  may  desire  y  and  to  study  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people^  and  not  the  interest  of  any  political  dujue,  fa^ion,  or 
party.  It  would  be  likely  to  secure  to  the  people  of  every  class 
and  pursuit,  a  representation  and  an  influence,  approximating  to 
equality,  in  the  executive,  as  well  as  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  government,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  coun- 
ties, cities  and  townships. 

Similar  principles  might  be  applied  to  the  election  of  the 
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Erectors  of  incorporated  companies.  Let  nH  suppose  that  a  com- 
pAnj,  having  a  stock  of  $1,000,000,  is  to  be  managed  by  ten 
birectora  : — ^let  any  of  the  stockholders  who  see  fit  so  to  do, 
having  $100,000  stock,  unite  in  the  election  of  a  director,  and  so 
on,  until  all  have  united,  that  can  agree  to  do  so  ;  and  let  the 
Temaining  stockholders  elect  by  majorities  the  balance  of  the 
directors  to  be  chosen.  Ifi  this  mode,  all  or  nearly  all  the  stock- 
holders would  be  fairly  represented  ;  no  esprit  de  corps  would  be 
likely  to  exist  among  the  directors  ;  much  favoritism  and  cor- 
ruption, and  many  frauds  would  be  prevented  by  reason  of 
jealousy,  and  fear  of  exposure  from  each  other  ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  stockholders  protected. 

Sec.  11.  Effect  of  Anti-masonry — Anti-slavery  ;  native  Afntri- 

camism — CathoUdsm  and  Mor monism  upon  our  elections. 
Anti-masonry,  abolitionism,  and  native- Americanism,  all  have 
too  narrow  a  base,  and  their  ideas  and  principles  are  too  few,  and 
too  contracted,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  national  political 
party.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  these  parties, 
and  of  the  moral  tendency  of  their  principles  so  long  as  they  act 
as  moral  associations,  and  thereby  attempt  to  influence  and  give 
direction  to  public  opinion,  but  refer  simply  to  the  fact,  that  their 
separate  political  organization  is  not  adapted  either  to  the  nature 
or  condition  of  man,  and  can  never  have  much  effect,  except  to 
defeat  the  objects  they  profess  to  have  in  view.  The  fact  that  a 
third  political  party  never  did  exist  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
in  any  asre  or  country,  is  good  evidence,  that  is  not  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  man,  and  never  can  be  maintained. 

Political  anti-masonry,  not  only  drew  the  principal  part  of  its 
members  and  friends  from  the  then  existing  National  Republican 
party,  but  it  drove  thousands  of  masons  from  that  party,  into  the 
Jackson  party,  as  an  asylum,  or  protection  from  what  they 
deemed  the  persecutions  of  anti-masonry.  This  not  only  served 
to  strengthen,  but  to  cement  the  bond  of  union,  and  increase  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  party,  and  make  its  power  irresistible  ;  and  it 
aided  very  much  to  re-elect  Gen.  Jackson  in  1832,  to  perpetuate 
the  power  of  the  party,  and  to  elect  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his 
successor  in  1836. 

A  strange  concurrence  of  causes  and  circumstances  contributed 
to  secure  to  Mr.  Polk  in  1844,  a  meagre  plurality  over  Mr.  Clay 
of  about  1  \  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote  for  President.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  causes  were  abolitionism  and  nativeism,  (which  dis- 
tracted and  weakened  the  whig  party);  but  the  desire  for  an  exten- 
sion of  territory,  party  spirit,  party  organization,  Catholicism,  and 
lastly  Mornionism,  all  contributed  to  increase  the  confidence  and 
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strength  of  the  democratic  party.  The  motires  of  the  Soathem 
people  were  ohvious ;  they  not  only  desired  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate their  political  power  and  control  over  the  national 
government,  by  means  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  their  asoen* 
dency  in  the  Senate  ;  but  they  also  wished  to  increase  the  value 
of  their  slave  property.  Avarice  and  ambition,  two  of  the 
strongest  passions  which  can  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  con- 
curred to  influence  them  in  their  course. 

The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  in  1844,  according  to  their 
own  claims,  were  over  twelve  hundred  thousand,  and  probably  did 
amount  to  ten  or  eleven  hundred  thousand ;  about  150,000  of 
whom  voted,  at  least  96  per  cent,  or  144,000  for  Mr.  Polk,  and 
not  over  6,000  for  Mr.  Clay.  The  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
population,  at  least  nine  tenths  of  it,  have  for  many  years,  regu- 
larly voted  with  the  democratic  party ;  and  thereby  they  have 
secured,  not  only  the  election  to  office  of  great  numbers  of  them- 
selves, and  of  persons  most  favorable  to  them,  but  have  obtained 
many  laws,  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  their  peculiar  religious 
opinions  and  tenets.  A  few  of  them,  mostly  in  Maryland  and 
and  Louisiana,  of  Ensrlish  and  French  descent,  who  have  been 
bred  in  the  United  States,  and  imbibed  from  their  childhood  the 
free  protestant  spirit  of  our  political  institutions,  have  kept  them- 
selves independent  of  the  political  influence  of  their  priesthood, 
and  usually  voted  with  the  whig  party  ;  but  a  much  less  number 
in  1844,  than  ever  before.  The  Catholics,  by  a  perfect  unanimity 
of  opinion  and  concurrence  of  action  in  political  matters,  have 
managed  to  acquire  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  country  ;  and  by  acting  with  the  democra- 
tic party,  they  gave  Mr.  Polk  the  entire  vote  of  the  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Missouri ;  with  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  they 
gave  him  the  vote  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indi- 
ana, and  Micbi;;an  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists  and  the 
the  Mormons,  they  gave  him  the  vote  of  Illinois.  They  also 
gave  him  a  popular  vote  of  about  10,000  in  Ohio,  ten  or  twelve 
Uiousand  in  Maryland,  and  many  thousand  in  other  states.  By 
these  means,  they  not  only  controlled  the  election  of  President, 
but  also  caused  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  several  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  thereby  secured 
to  the  democratic  party,  (of  which  they  constitute  about  one 
eighth  part,)  the  entire  control  of  all  the  branches,  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial,  of  the  national  government.  The  Mor- 
mons by  connecting  themselves  with  the  democratic  party  in  Illi- 
nois, aided  that  party  materially,  obtained  its  support  and  protec- 
tion, and  a  city  charter  conferring  on  them  extraordinary  powers 
and  privileges. 


1  which  tho  p.Mipli'  have  ii..r  th''  ^lijlitot   paitii'ij .:n ion. 
thi^  strniii'  syiiipafhy  of  f,  ciinj-  b  t\v."  n  the  ilciii' ci  atic 
this  cnuntry,  :iii<l  th*.-  ( 'atiiolics  :     Ls  there  any  siniihirity 
the  principles  of  government  of  the  Pope,  and  those  of 
Qocratic  party,  with  its  system  of  organization,  party 
jry,   and   proscriptive  policy  ?     These   are  problems 
readers  to  solve  ;  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  them. 
16  CoDstitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  aliens  not  natural- 
)  allowed  all  the  political  as  well  as  the  civil  privilep;e8  of 
and  are  allowed  to  vote  for  all  officers,  national  and 
lias  abolishing  all  real  distinction  between  citisens  and 
and  the  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  this  pro- 

I  it  more  than  thirty  years  since.  What  then  could  the 
Americans  effect,  if  they  should  attain  their  object  ?  A 
ominal  change  of  the  naturalization  laws.  We  have  an 
e  unsettled  country,  and  to  give  foreign  emi^rrants  who 
nong  us,  civil  privileges,  such  as  the  aid  and  protection  of 
},  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  the  right  to  hold 
▼ey  property,  is  right  in  itself,  and  cannot  harm  ub.  Sach 
night  safely  be  extended  to  them  immediately  after  their 
in  our  country ;  but  political  rights  are  of  a  ohaiacrer  very 
L  Citizenship  does  not  imply  the  right  of  voting,  for  if 
he  citizenship  of  our  females,  children,  and  young  men 

II  years  old,  would  confer  on  them  that  right. 

ote  and  participate  in  electing  the  rulers  of  the  country,  is 
roise  of  the  highest  right  of  citizenship,  which  man  can 
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their  own  local  oflBoers,  subject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  tiie 
State  or  Territory.  And  as  to  the  tribes  of  Indians  ^^o  hm 
been  removed  by  the  United  States  west  of  the  MiBsiaappi  riFer, 
it  seems  but  just  as  well  as  expedient,  to  organise  a  territorial 
government  for  them  ;  to  appoint  the  highest  grade  of  exeentive 
and  judici^  officers ;  and  allow  them  to  elect  a  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  all  local  officers,  and  to  legisUte  for  themselves,  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  territories.  Such  a  government  would  fur- 
nish the  most  effectual  means  of  weaning  Uiem  from  their  roving 
habits,  and  of  encouraging  them  to  adopt  the  habits  and  mode  of 
living  of  the  whites. 

Sec.  12.  On  the  progress  of  dvil  liberty,  and  of  reform  in 
matters  of  government. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  whieh 
distinguish  it  from  Cfatbolicism,  are  freedom  of  thought,  free  in- 
quiry, and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  These^  are  also  the 
randamental  principles  of  political  and  civil  liberty,  of  republican, 
democratic,  and  all  free  systems  of  government.  The  great 
reformation  commenced  by  Luther,  in  the  sixteenth  centary,  was 
the  germ  of  liberty,  mental,  civil  and  political,  as  well  as  religious. 
It  sowed  the  seeds,  and  its  principles  prepared  the  way,  for  all 
the  reforms  in  matters  of  government,  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

The  great  eras  of  reform  in  government,  resulting  from  that 
cause,  are  as  follows : — First,  the  general  revolt  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  about  the  year  1576,  which  terminated  in  llie  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  Hol- 
land. Secondly,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  passed  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  in  1589,  which  allowed  free  toleration  in  religious  mat- 
ters, to  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom.  Thirdly,  t£e  reforms 
made  by  the  Long  Parliament  of  England,  in  1641  and  1642. 
Fourthly,  the  glorious  revolution  in  England  of  1688.  Fifthly, 
the  great  American  revolution,  which  commenced  in  1775,  and 
terminated  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  constitutions,  which  had  been  adopted.  Sixthly, 
the  French  revolution  of  1789,  which  overturned  popery  and 
feudalism  in  France.  Seventhly,  the  revolutions  of  the  Spanish 
American  provinces,  which  commenced  in  Mexico,  Colombia, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  year  1810.  Eighthly,  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  1830.  And  ninthly,  the  revolutions  of  France,  Germany, 
Prussia,  Italy  and  Austria,  in  1848.  The  cause  of  liberty  and 
of  civilization  has  been  promoted  by  each  and  all  of  these  great 
events. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  human  laws  and  systems  of 
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gOTernment,  and  aU  hnroan  institutions,  as  well  as  civilization, 
are  progressive,  and  capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
has  Deen  yet  attained.  We  do  not  look  to  the  dark  ages  for  light 
in  matters  of  science,  nor  need  we  look  to  ancient  precedents, 
mnch  less  to  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism,  for  a  good  system  of 
^iher  law  or  government.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
changed  and  improved  very  much  their  laws,  constitutions  and 
forms  of  government,  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great 
Britain,  and  have  been  changing  them  from  that  time  until  the 
present ;  adapting  them  to  each  other,  to  the  condition  and 
customs  of  the  country,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  strength  and  extend- 
ing to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people,  and  to  a  greater  number 
of  the  learned  and  professional  classes,  that  our  system  of  law  and 
government,  and  particularly  the  former,  admits  at  the  present 
time  of  great  improvement.  We  hear  of  constitutional  conventions 
and  propositions  to  reform  the  laws  or  the  constitution,  or  both, 
in  many  of  the  states.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  the  impression  is 
becoming  very  general,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can constitutions,  statutes  and  forms  of  proceedino^s  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  too  much  was  borrowed  and  retained 
from  the  laws  and  usages  of  monarchcial  and  aristocratic  England ; 
and  hence  the  anxiety  for  reform — ^for  constitutional  reform, 
executive  reform,  legislative  reform,  judicial  reform,  and  legal 
reform. 

The  Institutes,  Code  and  Pandects  of  Justinian,  collected  and 
adopted  in  the  sixth  century,  constituted  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete system  of  law,  and  the  greatest  achievement  in  jurisprudence, 
of  ancient  times.  The  patfioians  as  a  class,  with  all  their 
exclusive  and  aristocratic  privileges,  had  passed  away ;  all  the 
people  were  equal  in  view  of  the  law,  and  enjoyed  equal  privileges, 
except  that  slavery  still  existed,  and  the  superior  officers  of  the 
empire,  and  the  governors  of  provinces,  had  too  great  powers. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  laws  were  founded  on  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  equality,  and  equally  protected  the 
rights  of  all. 

llie  common  law  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  grew  up  as  a 
stem  of  usages  and  rules  to  secure  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
e  Norman  barons,  and  was  and  is  essentially  aristocratic  in  its 
character — treating  the  crimes  and  offences  of  the  commonalty, 
and  their  de&ult  in  the  payment  of  debts,  with  terrible  severity 
—giving  against  the  peers  of  the  realm,  no  substantial  remedies 
for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  making  the  administration  of 
justice  so  excessively  expensive,  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of 
justice  to  the  poor.    The  punishment  for  the  inferior  grade  of 
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crimes,  was,  until  receDtly,  so  severe  and  abhorrent  to  feelingi 
of  humanity,  that  courts  of  justice  were  induced  to  lean  in  favor 
of  persons  charged  with  cnm^,  until  they  built  up  a 'system  of 
technical  rules,  which,  when  applied  in  this  country,  renders  it 
very  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  convict  the  guUty. 

The  judiciary  act  of  the  United  States  of  1789,  is  a  model  of 
excellence  in  its  style,  and  in  many  of  its  provisions.  It  made 
some  improvements  upon  the  common  law  modes  of  proceeding, 
and  contributed  greatly  as  a  model  to  improve  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  several  states. 

The  Napoleon  Code  is  the  greatest  achievement  in  jurispru- 
dence in  modem  times,  .and  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  was  followed  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New 
York  of  1830,  by  those  of  Massachusetts  of  1836,  and  by  im- 
proved revisions  of  statutes  in  many  of  the  other  states.  The 
Napoleon  and  Louisiana  codes  of  procedure,  suggested  the  new 
code  of  practice  of  New  York  of  1848 ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  in  many  of  the  states,  at  the  present  time,  to  aboUsh 
the  old  common  law  system  of  remedies,  pleading,  and  practice, 
and  much  ot  the  law  of  evidence,  and  to  adopt  a  system  better 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  justice. 

The  general  impression  was,  until  recently,  that  there  are  but 
three  departments  of  government ;  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial ;  and  that  the  appointment  of  all  judicial  officers,  and  of 
all  subordinate  executive  officers,  properly  belongs  to  the  chief 
magistrate  as  a  part  of  the  executive  power.  This  is  a  monarch- 
ical idea,  which  prevails  wherever  monarchy  exists.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  system  of  the  centralization  of  power.  Though  it  is 
entirely  anti-republican,  yet  it  generally  prevailed  in  the  United 
States,  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  ; 
and  in  all  the  early  American  constitutions,  the  power  to  appoint 
judicial,  and  nearly  all  inferior  executive  officers,  was  vested  in 
the  Governor,  Governor  and  Senate,  or  Governor  and  Council ; 
and  in  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
policy  prevailed.  The  truth  is,  the  appointing  or  elective  power 
really  constitutes  a  distinct  department  or  division  of  power, 
which,  in  a  republican  or  democratic  system,  is,  in  most  cases, 
properly  vested  in  the  people,  though  it  may  be  vested  in  the 
Legislature,  or  in  the  Chief  Magistrate,  either  alone  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Senate  or  Council. 

The  public  men  and  educated  classes  of  the  United  States, 
seemed  at  first  to  distrust  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  select  the  greatest 
part  of  their  rulers ;  and  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  Chief 
Magistrates,  Cabinet  Officers,  Senators,  and  Judges.    Hence  they 
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gm  the  President  and  the  Governors  of  States,  a  qualified  veto 
upon  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  of  most  of  the  State  Legis- 
lations; and  took  from  the  people  and  conferred  on  them,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  the  appointment  of  all  judicial, 
and  nearly  all  inferior  executive  officers,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe.  They  also 
in  most  of  the  states,  as  well  as  in  the  federal  government,  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  high  judicial  officers  during  life. 
This  is  anti-repuhlican.  The  supposition  seemed  to  he,  that  the 
President  and  Governors  are  safer  depositaries  of  power,  than 
Congress,  the  State  Legislatures,  or  the  people ;  that  the  only 
danger  fi>om  the  judiciary  arises  from  the  dependence  of  the 
judges  on  either  the  executive,  the  legislature,  or  the  people ; 
tiiat  when  they  are  entirely  independent  and  irresponsible,  they 
are  most  likely  to  be  pure,  capable,  and  impartial ;  and  therefore 
they  made  the  judges  independent  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  government.  The  experience  of  the 
country  during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  dissipated  many  of  these 
ideas  as  delusions.  The  education  of  the  people  has  been  improved, 
and  their  knowledge  increased ;  and  as  they  have  gradually 
acquired  more  power  experience  has  proven  their  capacity  to 
use  it,  as  well  at  least  as  it  has  been  used  by  chief  magistrates, 
and  cabinet  officers. 

The  principal  evils  of  all  governments  arise  from  the  passions, 
ignorance,  and  selfishness  of  man.  Selfishness  prompts  public 
men  to  use  their  official  power  and  iufluence  to  promote  the  inter- 
est and  aggrandizement  of  themselves  and  their  personal  favor- 
ites, regardless,  in  many  instances,  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  Four  things  or  conditions 
are  required  to  check  selfishness  and  prevent  corruption  in  public 
officers ; — first,  responsibility  made  effective  by  frequent  elections 
or  appointments ; — second,  incapacity  to  act  in  any  matter  in 
which  they  are  interested ;  third,  publicity  of  their  acts,  and  rea- 
sons in  support  of  them  ;  and  lastly,  a  sound  public  opinion  and 
perfect  freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinions.  Secrecy  is  incon- 
sistent with  responsibility ;  it  prevents  the  operation  of  public 
opinion,  and  is  a  shield  to  all  kinds  of  selfish  purposes  and 
schemes — to  intrigue,  corruption,  fraud,  and  crime.  All  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  courts  of  justice  sit,  in  this  country,  with  open 
doors.  Their  purity  can  be  maintained,  tyranny  prevented,  and 
individual  rights  secured,  only  by  means  of  the  publicity  of  their 
proceedings,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  public  opinion. 

Nearly  all  special  legislation  is  brought  forward  and  supported 
by  legislators,  to  promote  either  their  own  personal  interests,  or 
the  interests  of  their  friends.    It  is  prompted  by  personal  con- 
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fiidoratioDS  and  favoritdsm,  rather  than  by  a  regard  for  the  pnblio 
good  ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  injorioos  to  the  public,  ana  sen- 
erally  corrupting  in  its  tendency.  No  man  is  allowed  to  be  a 
judge  in  his  own  case,  or  in  cases  where  his  fomily  or  near  rela- 
tives are  interested ;  why  should  he  be  allowed  to  legislate  for  the 
special  benefit  of  himself  and  his  friends  ? 

The  tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States,  is  to 
decentralize  and  make  more  popular  and  local,  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment ;  to  prohibit  special  legislation,  and  to  simplify  the  Taws 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Selfishness  and  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  centralization  have 
been  checked,  and  the  evils  of  party  spirit  diminished,  in  New 
York  and  several  other  states,  by  stripping  the  G-ovemor  and 
Senate  of  all  patronage,  making  nearly  all  officers,  exeoutiye, 
administrative,  and  judicial,  as  well  as  legislative,  elective  by  the 
people  in  their  respective  counties  and  districts,  providing  for  the 
election  of  legislators  by  single  districts,  prohibiting  all  special 
legislation,  and  making  all  power  local,  as  far  as  practicable  and 
consistent  with  general  laws. 

We  have  built  up  in  this  country,  and  are  still  improving,  a 
noble  system  of  constitutional  and  of  federal  law,  which  will  be 
a  guide  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  long  as  this  globe  shall  be 
inliabited  by  man.  The  boundaries  of  power  are  more  accurately 
defined  and  better  understood  in  the  United  States,  than  they 
were  fifty  years  since  ;  and  much  better  than  they  are,  or  ever 
were,  in  the  old  world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


On  the  nature  and  constituents  of  wealth,  and  how 

PRODUCED  AND  ACCUMULATED.  On  VALUE,  EXCHANGEABLE 

VALUE  AND  PRICE  CAPITAL,  AND  MATERIALS,  AS  DISTIN- 
guished prom  products  for  consumption.  production, 

the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal, both  material  and  immaterial,  upon  raw  materials. 
— ^Wealth  accumulated  by  industry  and  frugality. — 
Pursuits  personified,  their  relative  importance. 

Sec.  1.  Bam  of  Values^ — Nature  a/nd  character  of  our  wants. 

What  constitutes  wealth,  and  what  constitutes  value,  and  the 
measure  of  both  wealth  and  value,  are  questions  which  meet  the  . 
learner  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  inquiries,  on  the  subject  of 
political  economy.  These  questions  should  be  settled  in  the 
beginning,  as  landmarks  by  which  to  verify  and  correct  all  his 
observations  and  deductions. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  wealth  and  value  are  based  on  the  wants 
of  man,  and  the  capacity  of  things  to  satisfy  those  wants,  which 
constitutes  their  utility.  As  our  wants  are  partly  material  and 
partly  immaterial,  so  values  may  be  divided  in  like  manner,  into 
material  and  immaterial.  Our  physical  or  material  wants  are 
founded  in,  and  arise  from,  the  appetites  and  necessities  of  our 
nature.  Our  immaterial  wants  comprise  those  of  an  intellectual, 
moral,  educational  and  social  character.  So  far  as  our  wants,  both 
material  and  immaterial,  are  of  such  a  character  that  their  satis- 
faction tends  to  promote  our  general  welfare  and  happiness,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  natural  and  real — but  so  far  as  they  depend 
entirely  on  opinion,  fashion,  custom,  habit,  and  ambition,  they 
are  factitious.  Many  of  our  wants  are  of  a  mixed  character,  being 
natural  and  real  wants,  with  factitious  refinements  and  matters  of 
taste  and  ornament  engrafted  upon  them.  Our  physical  wants 
are  few  in  number,  and  depend  much  on  climate,  situation,  and 
the  season  of  the  year  ;  but  our  immaterial,  factitious,  and  mixed 
wants,  multiply  themselves  to  infinity,  with  the  development  of 
our  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  faculties,  and  the  improvement 
of  our  condition. 

Those  things  which  are  necessary  to  satisfy  our  physical  wants, 
are  called  necessaries  ;  or  the  necessaries  of  life.    They  oom^riao 
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snch  food,  drink,  clothing,  fuel,  housing,  and  lodging  of  a  oom* 
mon  qnality,  as  are  necessary  to  sustain  life,  and  promote  die 
health,  strength,  and  activity  of  persons  of  ordinary  health  and 
constitution,  to  the  highest  degree  which  their  nature  admits  of. 

The  comforts  of  life  include  such  things  as  are  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  most  of  our  mixed  wants, -so  far  as  material  things  are 
concerned.  They  comprise  a  finer  and  better  quality  of  things 
of  the  same  or  a  similar  character  as  those  denominated  necessa- 
ries— being  such  as  tend  to  increase  human  enjoyment,  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  young,  the  feeble,  and  the  delicate,  and  to 
increase  their  longevity. 

Luxuries  correspond  tg  our  factitious,  and  to  some  also  of  our 
mixed  wants.  They  comprise  matters  of  art,  taste,  and  ornament, 
beautiful,  elegant,  and  magnificent  things  that  please  the  eye ; 
delicious  food  and  drink,  that  gratify  Uie  appetite ;  music  that 
delights  the  ear ;  reading,  riding,  and  travel  for  pleasure,  and 
other  intellectual  amusements,  Uiat  excite,  occupy,  and  interest 
the  mind. 

Sec.  2.  Tht  utility  of  luxuries  is  partly  realj  but  mostly  factitious. 
In  as  much  as  many  luxuries  tend  to  stimulate  the  mind  and 
ambition  of  mankind,  to  cultivate  their  taste,  and  to  increase 
their  activity  and  industry,  the  most  of  them  have  a  certain 
degree  of  utility  ;  that  is,  whenever  they  are  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  individual — are  confined  within 
so  narrow  limits  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  duties,  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life — 
and  do  not  interfere  with  his  general  welfare,  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity, they  have  a  certain  degree  of  utility  in  the  strict  and 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  (Vide  ante  Sec.  6,  of  Chap.  I.,^ 
Utility,  like  our  wants,  may  be  divided  into  real  and  factitious — 
that  IS,  whatever  has  a  capacity  to  satisfy  our  real  wants,  and 
tends  to  promote  our  general  welfare  and  happiness,  has  a  real 
utility ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  tends  to  satisfy  only  our  facti- 
tious wants,  has  only  a  factitious  utility ;  while  those  things 
which  satisfy  our  mixed  wants,  have  a  real  utility  to  some  extent, 
depending  on  their  character  and  adaptation  to  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  person.  The  wealthy  can  indulge  in  luxuries 
and  not  affect  their  ability  to  enjoy  all  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life.  Luxuries  of  a  rational  character  may,  therefore,  aid 
in  developing  their  intellectual  and  social  faculties — add  to  their 
enjoyments  in  the  aggregate — and  promote  their  general  welfare. 
But  when  the  middling  classes  indulge  in  expensive  luxuries,  they 
do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  things,  that  would  be  much  more 
valuable  to  them ;  and  thus  they  sacrifice  a  greater,  for  a  leas 
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good,  and  prejudice  their  general  welfare.  The  utility  as  well  as 
the  yulue  of  everything  is,  therefore,  rather  relative  than  positive, 
and  is  greater  to  one  person  than  to  another.  This  view  of  the 
suhject  shows  that  the  real  utility  and  value  of  many  luxuries 
are  much  greater  to  the  wealthy,  than  they  are  to  the  middling 
classes  ;  but  to  all  classes,  their  utility  and  value,  are  more  or 
less  factitious. 

Every  person  should  supply  himself  first  with  necessaries  ; 
secondly,  with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  with  luxuries  of  an  intel- 
lectual character ;  and  lastly  with  such  other  luxuries  to  a  reason- 
able and  limited  extent,  as  are  in  accordance  with  his  condition 
and  circumstances  in  life — but  should  never  indulge  in  any  luxu- 
ries unless  he  can  do  so,  without  injury  to  the  general  welfare  of 
himself  or  his  family,  and  without  setting  a  public  example  of  an 
iojurious  tendency. 

Sec.  3.    On  values — tkeir  character  and  basis. 

The  ohanicter  of  a  thing  (as  I  have  said)  depends  on  its  utility, 
or  capacity  to  satisfy  our  wants.  The  utility  of  a  thing  is  not 
however  perceived  by  inHtinot ;  it  must  be  discovered  by  experi- 
ence, observation,  attention,  judgment,  and  the  deductions  of 
reason.  Value,  therefore,  depends  first  on  our  wants  ;  secondly 
on  the  utility  or  capacity  of  a  thing  to  satisfy  our  wants  ;  thirdly, 
on  the  recognition  of  its  utility  ;  and  fourthly,  on  the  demand  for 
it,  in  consequence  of  its  utility,  or  supposed  utility. 

As  one  necessary,  and  one  style  or  kind  of  luxury  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  another  ;  and  there  is  a  wide  field  of  choice  between 
diflferent  articles  and  modes,  and  also  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
and  tastes  ;  it  follows  that  the  demand  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  as  well  as  for  luxuries,  depends  much  on  the 
habits  of  life,  education,  customs,  and  opinions  of  different  people 
and  communities,  and  is  liable  to  fluctuate  with  the  opinions, 
fashions,  and  customs  of  the  day  ;  and  that  their  exchangeable 
value  must  fluctuate  accordingly.  Hence  all  the  products  of 
human  industry  have  a  value  which  is  more  or  less  increased  or 
diminished  by  fashion,  custom,  and  public  opinion,  and  is  there- 
fore factitious. 

When  exchanges  are  introduced,  things  which  can  satisfy  the 
wants  of  man  may  serve  us  in  two  ways,  first  directly,  when  we 
employ  them  for  our  own  use,  and  secondly  indirectly,  when  we 
exchange  them  for  other  commodities,  or  sell  them  for  money. 
Whatever  can  be  exchanged  for  something  else  that  is  useful,  has 
an  exchangeable  value.  This  value  depends  not  on  the  opinion 
of  the  producer,  but  upon  that  of  the  consumer.  This  value  is 
direct  or  indirect,  depending  on  the  fact  whether  the  purchaser 
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buys  for  his  indiyidnal  use,  or  to  sell  again  at  a  profit.  A  thing 
may  have  a  direct  value  for  use  by  reason  of  its  utility,  witlMmt 
an  excbangeable  value ;  but  it  cannot  have  an  indirect  value, 
unless  it  has  a  direct  one  also— and  as  soon  as  the  consumers  of  a 
thing  cease  to  acknowledge  its  utility,  the  demand  ceases,  and 
with  it,  its  exchangeable  value  ceases  also. 

The  direct  utility  of  a  thing  also  depends  on  the  want  of  it,  and 
the  demand  for  it ;  for  however  great  may  be  its  capacity  to  satis- 
fy the  wants  of  man,  if  it  is  not  needed,  and  there  is  no  present 
want  that  can  be  satisfied  by  it,  its  utility  is  prospective  only ; 
and  if  it  perishes  rapidly,  like  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  IDce 
meats  and  grain  also  in  hot  climates,  it  often  happens  that  it  is 
of  no  use  wuatever  to  the  community.  The  utility  of  things  as 
well  as  their  exchangeable  value  depends,  therefore,  on  the  want 
of  them,  and  the  market  for  them. 

The  value  of  a  thing  depends  on  the  demand  for  it,  but  the 

Srice  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  supplv  bears  to  the 
emand,  and  depends  as  much  on  the  one  as  the  other.  When  a 
farmer,  mechanic,  or  producer  of  any  class,  produces  more  of  any 
article  than  he  wants  for  his  own  consumption,  if  he  cannot 
exchange  the  surplus  for  something  else,  it  is  of  no  value  whatever 
to  him  ;  and  if  he  has  only  a  partial  market  for  his  surplus  pro- 
ducts, just  so  much  of  that  surplus  as  exceeds  the  market,  is 
totally  worthless  to  the  community,  and  if  thrown  upon  a  market 
already  surfeited,  serves  to  depress  the  price  of  the  whole  supply 
in  the  market,  and  reaUy  reduces,  instead  of  increasing  its  aggre« 
gate  market  value. 

Sec.  4.  On  wealth  and  its  basis. 
Wealth  consists  of  values,  and  may  be  divided  into  material 
and  immaterial.  Immaterial  values  and  wealth  comprise  the 
intellectual,  moral,  industrial,  and  social  faculties  and  habits  of 
the  people ;  together  with  their  customs,  laws,  and  institutions. 
Material  wealth  comprises  all  material  things  which  have  either 
a  present  or  prospective  exchangeable  value.  As  utilities  and 
values  both  material  and  immaterial,  are  divided  into  real  and 
feustitious,  so  the  wealth  which  they  constitute  should  be  divided 
in  like  manner ;  and  as  the  utility  and  value  of  luxuries  including 
expensive  and  magnificent  dwelling-houses,  and  splendid  furniture 
and  equipages,  are  more  or  less  factitious,  so  much  of  the  wealth 
which  they  comprise,  is  also  factitious.  Intoxicating  liquors  to 
be  used  as  a  beverage  have  an  exchangeable  value,  and  therefore, 
are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  country ;  but  as  their 
use  does  not  promote,  or  tend  to  promote,  the  general  welfare  of 
the  consumer,  but  the  contrary,  they  have  no  real  utility,  and 
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their  value,  and  the  wealth  which  they  constitute,  is  entirely  fac- 
titious, as  much  so  as  that  of  an  obscene  picture  or  book.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  real  utility  and  value  of  many  luxuries  are 
relative ;  being  much  greater  to  the  wealthy  who  are  able  to  have  • 
them,  than  they  are  to  the  middling  classes ;  the  wealth  which 
they  constitute,  is  thereforo  relative,  and  more  or  less  factitious  ; 
depending  on  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  person  using 
them. 

Sec.  5.    Definition  and  uses  of  capital. 

As  the  question  embraces  the  subject  of  capital,  we  must 
enquire  what  is  capital  ?  Adam  Smith  says  the  general  stock  of 
a  country  is  divided  into  three  portions  : 

Ist,  That  portion  which  is  reserved  for  consumption  and  affords 
no  revenue  to  the  country  ;  consisting  of  food,  clothes,  household 
furniture,  dwelling  houses,  horses  and  carriages  used  for  pleasure, 
pictures  and  all  such  things  as  contribute  directly  to  human  com- 
fort or  pleasure,  and  do  not  aid  in  producing  or  adding  to  the 
value  of  material  objects  which  are  desired  by  man. 

2d.  That  portion  generally  denominated  fixed  capital ;  consist- 
ing of  material  agents,  instruments  and  powers  which  aid  man  in 
producing  or  adding  to  the  value  of  such  material  objects  as  are 
desired  by  mankind.  Fixed  capital  includes,  first,  lands,  and  all 
the  stock,  improvements  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  all 
the  tools,  machinery  and  buildings  used  in  mining,  the  mechanic 
arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  navigation  and  transportation, 
the  fisheries,  and  the  forest.  2d.  It  includes  the  acquired  and 
useful  abilities  of  all  the  community.  A  useful  education  costs  a 
real  expense,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  fixed  capital  of  indivi- 
duals, and  also  that  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 

3d.  That  portion  usually  denominated  circulating  capital ; 
which  comprises  materials  to  be  manufactured,  the  products  of 
agriculture,  mining  and  manufactures,  the  forest  and  fisheries, 
and  the  money  or  coin  of  the  country. 

Property  may  be  divided  into,  first, — natural  materials  and 
products — and  secondly,  artificial  materials  and  products.  The 
first  include  all  things  in  their  natural  state,  and  all  the  natural 
resources  of  a  country  ;  the  second  comprise  all  things  produced 
or  converted  into  a  certain  fbrm,  and  fitted  for  use,  by  human 
industry. 

Property  may  also  be  divided  into,  first,  stock  or  materials  to 
be  manufactured  and  fitted  for  use  ;  secondly,  products  for  use 
and  consumption,  which  do  not  aid  industry,  nor  yield  a  revenue 
to  the  country;  and  thirdly,  capital  which  comprises  products, 
materials,  and  natural  agents,  converted  into  instruments  I 
6* 
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means  to  aid  the  industry  of  man,  and  tliereby  produee  a 

revenue. 

Though  property  consists  of  material  things,  yet  the  most  of 
the  value  of  them,  which  constitutes  them  property,  is  added  to 
them,  by  the  industry  of  man.  Wild  and  unimproved  lands  in  a 
new  country  do  not  constitute  capital ;  but  improvements  made 
on  them  to  fit  them  for  production,  and  to  secure  the  crops,  and 
also  the  natural  properties  of  the  land  when  improved,  do  consti- 
tute capital.  It  is  so  with  mines.  In  their  natural  state,  they 
are  not  capital ;  but  when  opened,  drained,  and  preparations  have 
been  made  to  extract  the  ores,  they  are  converted  into  capital. 
It  is  so  with  water  power,  and  all  natural  resources.  They  do 
not  constitute  capital,  until  they  have  been  converted  to  use  by 
the  industry  of  man. 

Capital  should  be  sub-divided  into  material  and  immaterial 
(the  former  only  constituting  property).  All  capital,  both 
material  and  immaterial,  is  fixed,  that  is  unchangeable  in  its 
character  and  functions.  What  Smith  and  his  disciples  call 
circulating  capital,  consists,  Ist,  of  raw  products  in  the  hands  of 
the  manuSfacturer  to  be  worked  into  something  else  ;  2d,  of 
agricultural  products  for  consumption ;  3d,  of  the  finished  pro- 
ducts of  the  manufacturer,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant 
for  sale  ;  and  4tbly,  money  or  coin. 

All  they  put  down  as  circulating  capital,  with  the  exception  of 
money,  consists  only  of  products  for  consumption  or  manufacture. 
It  is  true  that  all  products  in  the  hands  of  merchants  for  sale, 
perform  the  functions  of  capital  to  them,  but  not  to  the  commu- 
nity. So  dwelling  house?,  theatres,  gambling  houses,  &c.,  in  the 
hands  of  a  landlord  who  lets  them  for  rent,  perform  the  functions 
of  capital  to  him,  but  not  to  the  community;  because  to  him  they 
yield  a  revenue  ;  but  they  do  not  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue 
of  the  community.  They  merely  take  from  the  tenant  what  is 
paid  to  the  landlord.  So  household  furniture,  and  even  clothing, 
may  be  rented  and  yield  an  income  to  the  owner,  the  same  as 
horses  and  carriages  let  for  pleasure ;  and  yet  those  articles  must 
all  be  ranked  as  products  of  consumption,  and  not  capital ;  be- 
cause they  do  not  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  community, 
nor  increase  the  revenue  of  the  person  who  hires  them,  however 
much  they  may  increase  his  comforts. 

The  reader  will  perceive  inconsistency  apparent  on  the  face  of 
the  positions  of  Dr.  Smith.  Provisions  he  calls  alternately  articles 
or  stock  for  consumption,  and  circulating  capital.  His  arguments 
are  all  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  capitalist  and  laborer 
are  necessarily  different  persons,  and  that  the  provisions  furnished 
hy  the  tbrmer,  are  necessary  to  enable  the  latter  to  labor,  and 
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ihereforo  oonstitate  a  species  of  capital.  In  our  free  States,  three- 
foarths  of  the  laborers  furnish  their  own  capital,  work  for  them- 
selves, and  unite  the  characters  of  capitalist  and  laborer.  Do  the 
provisions  this  laboring  capitalist  and  his  family  consume,  consti- 
tute a  circulating  capital  ?  If  so,  then  why  are  not  his  clothes 
and  furniture  also  capital,  and  his  grog  likewise,  if  he  have  any  ? 
Stock,  or  products  accumulated  for  consumption,  are  here  con- 
founded with  circulating  capital ;  and  this  confusion  runs  through 
tbe  writings  of  all  the  disciples  of  Smith.  Mr.  Say  has  invented 
the  awkward  and  inconsistent  phrases  productive  consump' 
^um,"  and  "  unproductive  consumption.^'*  A  grosser  misnomer 
never  crept  into  human  language. 

The  words  production  and  consumption  express  opposite  mean- 
inss.  One  is  the  Creation,  and  the  other  the  Destruction  of 
Value. 

All  the  free  trade  school  seem  to  forget,  that  food  is  necessary 
to  support  life.  Nothing  is  strictly  capital,  except  what  comes 
within  Smith's  definition  of  fixed  capital  ;  that  is,  natural 
agent$y  instruments,  power  and  faculties,  which  aid  man  in  pro- 
ducing  or  adding  to  the  value  of  such  material  objects  as  are  desired 
by  mankind.  All  else  are  products  or  materials  for  manufacture 
or  consumption  ;  the  latter  may  contribute  to  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  man,  but  do  not  aid  production.  Capital  must  be 
confined  to  instruments,  agents,  powers,  and  faculties,  which 
aid  in  production,  and  does  not  include  the  thing  produced. 

Immaterial  capital  includes  the  powers  and  Acuities  of  the 
mind,  together  with  the  knowledge,  science  and  experience  ac- 
auired,  as  a  guide  to  direct  the  industry  of  man,  and  make  it  pro- 
auctive.  It  also  includes  the  whole  process  of  an  industrial  edu- 
cation,* and  the  skill  acquired  by  practice  and  experience. 
Material  capital  includes  what  is  defined  by  Smith  as  fixed 
capital ;  it  also  includes  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Gold  and  silver  coin  is  put  down  by  Smith  and  all  his  followers 
as  circulating  capital,  because  its  use  consists  in  circulating  from 
one  individual  to  another.  They  have  put  it  in  the  same  category 
with  food  and  other  articles  of  consumption,  and  with  the 
merchant's  stock  on  hand  for  sale  ;  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  do  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  capital  of  the  community, 
because  they  do  not  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue  or  income  of 
the  community.  If  capital  is  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  it 
should  be  denominated  fixed,  and  changeable,  capital  ;  and  not 
fixed  and  circulating.  The  term  fixed,  does  not  mean  local,  and 
when  applied  to  material  capital,  it  does  not  mean  that  its  owner- 


*  See  Section  9  of  Chapter  II. 
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ahip  is  unchangeable,  but  that  it  is  fixed  and  nnohangeable  in 
form,  function  and  character. 

A  stock  of  materials  to  be  worked  up  into  manu&otured  pro- 
ducts, if  capital  at  all,  is  not  properly  circulating  capital,  hmt 
changeable  capital^  as  contrasted  with  fixed  capital;  that  is,  it  m 
to  be  changed  by  being  worked  up  into  something  else.  If  the 
fact  of  the  frequent  transfer  of  money,  merchandiie,  &o.,  from 
one  person  to  another,  makes  them  oiroulating  capital,  then  the 
live  stock  on  a  man's  farm,  and  even  the  farm  itself,  mi^t  be 
called  circulating  capital. 

Sec.  6.  C<nn,  a/n  Instrument  of  Commerce, 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  gold  and  silver  coin  should  bo  ranked 
as  FIXED  CAPITAL ;  beoausc,  first,  its  form,  function,  and  charao- 
ter  are  as  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  that  of  a  mill,  storehouse, 
factory,  or  any  machinery  or  instrument  of  industry ;  and  secondly 
it  is  an  instrument  of  commerce,  without  which  an  active  do- 
mestic commerce  cannot  be  carried  on. 

Gold  and  silver,  on  account  of  their  durability,  utility  and 
beauty,  are  objects  of  desire  to  the  whole  human  &mily,  and  there- 
fore they  have  come  into  general  use  ;  first,  as  a  measure  of  value ; 
secondly  as  an  instrument,  medium,  or  means  of  payment ;  and 
like  tools  and  instruments  to  aid  and  promote  industry,  they  serve 
as  tools  and  instruments  of  commerce,  to  fisusilitate  exchanges 
between  producers  and  consumers.  They  are  not,  however, 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  foreign  commerce — which  is 
usually  carried  on,  first,  by  selling  one  article  and  buying  another 
in  the  same  market ;  and  secondly  by  means  of  biUs  of  exohanee 
drawn  by  the  exporter  on  the  consignee,  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
property  exported ;  which  bills  are  sold  to  persons  wishing  to  pay 
for  other  goods  purchased  in  the  country  where  the  property  is 
sold.  These  modes  of  doing  business  are,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  equivalent  to  barter ;  because  no  money  passes  either  way, 
from  one  nation  to  the  other.  Money  is  the  greai  instrument  of 
domestic  commerce j  and  necessary  to  its  very  existence  ;  without 
which  it  would  soon  grow  languid,  and  industir  would  languish' 
with  it.  In  this  country,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  secure 
with  peculiar  care,  the  tools  and  instruments  of  industry  of  the 
laborer,  mechanic  and  farmer ;  and  the  nation  should  secure  from 
exportation  its  coin  as  a/n  instrument  of  commerce^  with  equal  twre. 
The  mechanic  and  farmer  sell  their  products,  but  keep  Uieir  tools 
and  instruments  of  industry  as  capital,  in  order  to  continue  pro- 
ducing. So  with  nations  which  do  not  produce  a  surplus  of  the 
precious  metais.  They  should  not  treat  gold  and  silver  as  pro- 
ducts to  be  exported  as  merchandize ;  or  suffer  them  to  be  ex- 
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ported  on  the  same  terms  the  products  of  the  country  are  exported ; 
out  should  treat  them  as  fixed  capital^  as  took  and  inHrwaufntt 
of  domesHe  commerUj  and  preserve  them  with  great  oare,  as 
neeessary  to  the  healthful  industry  of  the  oount^.  The  most 
efiectoal  mode  to  check  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
from  such  countries,  is  to  levy  a  duty  on  such  export  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent. ;  which  would  tend  to  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  domestic  products  of  the  country,  and  increase  their 
value. 

Sec.  7.  ProducHon  and  produciive  iuduttry  defitud. 

Production  does  not  oonsbt  in  the  creation  of  matter,  but  of 
values,  which  are  more  or  less  durable  in  their  character.  It  may 
be  divided  into  material  and  immaterial ;  depending  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  causes  or  means  of  production,  so  as  to  give  value 
to  matter  or  to  man.  Though  any  and  every  labor  and  human 
effi)rt  which  tends  to  promote  human  happiness  and  enjoyment,  is 
useful  to  man,  yet  those  that  produce  utilities  which  are  consumed 
with  and  at  the  time  of  production,  such  as  household  labor,  the 
labor  of  domestic  servants,  and  that  of  all  the  asents  of  mere 
amusement  and  pleasure,  are  not  reckoned  as  productive.  The 
distinction  between  such  kinds  of  labor,  and  productive  industry, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  between  products  for  consumption 
and  capital.  Growing  crops  and  animals,  and  adding  value  to 
material  things,  by  means  of  labor,  constitute  materiai  produc- 
tion. Communicating  useful  instruction  to  man,  or  promoting 
the  security  of  his  person  and  bis  rights,  by  means  of  government 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  constitutes  immaterial  produc- 
tion. The  former  only  is  classed  in  common  parlance  with 
productive  mdustry ;  and  if  material  values  are  produced,  no 
matter  whether  they  consist  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  the  most 
worthless  luxuries,  the  labor  of  producing  them  is  reckoned  as 
productive  industry. 

Political  economists  usually  class  merchants,  navigators,  and 
transporters  of  products,  not  as  producers,  but  as  distributors  of 
wealtn,  though  statisticians  uniformly  reckon  their  income  as  part 
of  the  productive  industry  of  a  country.  The  transportation  of 
products  adds  value  to  them,  and  is  a  kind  of  quasi  production  of 
value ;  though  much  might  be  avoided  by  a  more  complete  division 
of  employments,  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people. 
But  as  to  trade  and  commerce,  including  only  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  however  necessary  it  may  bo  and  useful  to  the 
community,  it  cannot  be  properly  classed  as  productive  industry ; 
unless  every  species  of  useful  labor  is  so  classed. 
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Sec.  8.    Uit  of  Capital — Immaterial  amd  Material  CapUal, 

Products  of  all  kinds,  whether  raw  materials  to  he  maDufaetured, 
food  to  he  coDsumed,  manufactured  products  for  use  and  oonsump- 
tion,  or  materials  and  products  to  he  converted  into  capital,  are 
produced  and  preserved  hy  lahor,  aided  hj  capital,  hoth  material 
and  immaterial.  Timher  is  said  to  he  produced  hy  cutting  and 
preparing  it  for  use,  and  ores,  hy  raising  them  from  the  mines. 

The  following  things  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  material 
values. 

1st.  Materials  or  lands  to  work  upon. 

2d.  Instruments,  or  capital  to  work  with,  aided  hy  the  laws  of 
nature  and  natural  agents 
3d.  Skill— and, 

4th.  Intellectual  capacity,  science  and  husiness  talent,  to  di 
rect  the  lahor.    The  two  last  have  heen  classed  in  section  five,  as 
immaterial  capital. 

Immaterial  capital  is  even  more  necessary  than  material  capi- 
tal, to  the  progress  of  individuals  and  communities  in  productive 
industry.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  material  capital  is 
necessary  to  make  lahor  effective  ;  yet  intellectual  capital,  expe- 
rience, and  skill,  are  still  more  indispensahly  necessary ;  without 
which  man  lahors  to  no  purpose.  If  he  live  in  a  country  of  great 
natural  resources,  and  have  an  ahundance  of  immaterial  capital, 
no  matter  how  destitute  he  may  he  at  first  of  material  capital,  in 
a  few  years,  by  means  of  properly  directed  industry  and  frugality, 
he  can  accumulate  sufficient  products  for  a  year's  suhsistence  in 
advance,  and  sufficient  capital  to  make  his  industry  effective. 
This  is  verified  hy  thousands  of  examples  of  the  fticility  with 
which  men  of  talents,  education,  industry,  and  economy,  rise 
from  poverty  to  the  station  of  employers ;  uniting  the  character 
of  husiness  men  and  capitalists ;  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
hut  also  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  other  countries  of  Europe. 
On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  have  very  little  intellectual  capital, 
skill,  experience  and  capacity  for  husiness  or  lahor,  it  will  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  material  capital 
managed  hy  others,  to  support  him  and  a  family  oomfortahly. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  nations  that  have  great 
natural  resources.  Material  capital  can  he  accumulated  hy  com- 
munities and  nations,  hy  means  of  industry '  properly  directed, 
together  with  frugality,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  accumulate  immaterial  capital.  Nations  and  communi- 
ties which  have  a  very  small  amount  of  immaterial  capital,  usually 
produce  so  little,  that  all  or  nearly  all  their  products  are  con- 
sumed as  fast  as  they  are  produced 
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Common  agrionltural  labor,  and  the  most  common  processes  ot 
mining  and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  comparatively  simple,  easily 
learned  by  the  ignorant,  and  require  only  observation,  attention, 
and  practice,  and  very  little  development  of  Intellect,  to  perform 
them  tolerably  well.  But  the  more  complicated  branches  of  me- 
chanism and  what  may  properly  be  termed  machine-f&ctures,  or 
production  by  means  of  machinery,  are  always  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  learn,  require  considerable  intelligence  and  practical  skill 
in  the  workmen,  and  a  high  degree  of  science,  and  great  vigi- 
lance, attention,  and  business  talent  in  the  superintendants  ;  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  a  mind  well  disciplined  by  study  and 
application  to  practical  business. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  requires  several  years  of  training  and  dU- 
cipline  of  both  body  and  mind,  to  fit  persons  for  any  nice  me- 
chanical or  manufacturing  employment,  and  make  them  skilful 
workmen.  Great  difficulty  has,  therefore,  been  experienced  in 
every  country,  in  introducing  the  mechanic  arts  and  any  new 
branch  or  modes  of  manufacture,  and  obtaining  skilful  workmen 
to  carry  them  on  successfully ;  and  many  of  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  made  great  efibrts, 
and  held  out  strong  inducements  to  encourage  skillful  workmen 
from  other  countries  to  settle  in  their  dominions,  and  establish 
their  respective  branches  of  manufacture.  The  mechanic  arts 
and  manufactures  have  never  flourished  in  any  country,  without 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  Why  did  the  ancient 
Spartans  remain  for  centuries  a  rude,  ignorant,  uncultivated  peo- 
ple, without  change  or  improvement,  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
the  arts  of  war,  while  their  neighbors,  the  Athenians,  were  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  literature,  and 
refinement  ?  Was  it  not  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  policy  of 
the  government  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  ?  to  the  fact 
that  in  Sparta,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  literature,  and 
everything  but  agriculture,  physical  strength,  and  the  arts  of  war, 
were  discouraged  by  the  laws  and  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and  held  in  contempt  by  the  people  ;  while  in  Athens  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  laws  and  government,  and  held  in  esteem  } 

We  find  that  nations  increase  in  productive  industry  in  propor- 
tion as  they  increase  in  intelligence,  in  the  use  of  the  metals,  and 
a  knowledge  of  mechanism.  An  industrial  education  is  as  neces- 
sary, as  a  literary  and  scientific  one.  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  of  science  and  of  practical  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, in  Catholic,  Mahomodan,  or  Pagan  countries,  to  direct  the 
industry  of  the  people ;  nor  is  there  intelligence,  practical  know- 
ledge, and  skill  enough  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  make 
*Jieir  industry  very  productive. 
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Sec.  9.    Division  of  Etnplofffmnt$j  and  Umiis  to  division. 

Great  importance  has  been  generally  attached  to  a  diyision  of 
employments,  which  has  been  often  miscalled  a  division  of  labor. 
A  division  of  employments  beyond  a  doubt  contribntes  greatly  to 
increase  the  prodactive  industry  of  a  nation  or  people ;  first  by 
saving  much  time  in  changing  from  one  employment  to  another ; 
secondly  by  dispensing  with  many  tools  and  much  capital  whieh 
are  necessary  to  pursue  several  d^erent  employments ;  and  lastly, 
by  enabling  laborers  to  acquire  more  skill,  oy  confining  themselves 
to  a  more  simple  process  or  routine  of  labor. 

A  division  of  employments  presupposes  an  exchange  of  the  sur- 
plus products  of  each  producer.  A  man  who  devotes  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one  occupation,  produces  what  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
but  one  want,  and  would  have  no  means  of  satisfying  his  other 
wants,  if  he  could  not  exchange  his  surplus  products  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  others.  The  division  of  employments  is  therefore  limited 
by  the  demand  for  the  products  of  each  laborer  respectively ;  or 
in  the  language  of  science,  by  the  extent  of  the  market ;  and 
cannot  be  carried  to  any  great  extent,  among  the  people  of  a 
sparsely  settled  country.  The  extent  of  the  market  depends 
much  on  the  character  of  the  products  ;  whether  they  are  perish- 
able or  not,  and  whether  they  are  more  or  less  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  and  bulk.  Markets  are  extended  by  increased 
facilities  of  transportation. 

Nature  has  fixed  limits  to  the  division  of  employments.  As 
agricultural  employments  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year,  they 
do  not  admit  of  much  division.  Nor  do  mining,  smelting  metals, 
navigation  and  transportation,  or  even  commerce,  except  in  cities, 
admit  of  a  very  minute  division  of  employments.  In  fact,  quite 
too  much  importance  has  been  generally  attached,  to  a  minute 
subdivision  of  employments  ;  and  too  little  to  invention,  to  the 
combination  of  labor,  and  to  immaterial  capital. 

Sec.  10.  What  constitutes  a  field  of  employment — th£  importance 
of  securing  it. 

Before  men  can  labor  productively,  they  must  have  a  field  of 
employment.  A  field  of  employment  consists,  first,  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  a  country  ;  or  lands  and  materials  to  work  upon. 
Secondly,  of  the  capital  employed,  or  tools  and  natural  agents  to 
work  with.  And  thirdly,  of  the  demand,  and  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor.  All  these  things  must  concur  ;  and  each  must  be 
co-extensive  with  the  number  of  laborers,  in  order  to  employ 
advantageously  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation. 

Markets  for  products  are  nearly  as  necessary  to  encourage 
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industrj,  as  lands  and  materials  to  work  upon,  and  tools  to  work 
with.  When  either  is  wantmg,  industry  will  languish.  Markets 
depend  much  on  a  proper  division  of  employments,  and  the  dis- 
tribation  of  labor  and  capital  among  the  several  employments,  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  resources  and  wants  of  the  country  ; 
so  that  each  class  of  laborers  and  producers  may  aid  in  creating  a 
market  for  the  products  of  every  other  class. 

Political  economists  of  the  free-trade  school,  have  attached  too 
much  importance  to  material  capital,  a  minute  subdivision  of 
employments,  foreign  commerce,  and  natural  facilities  for  foreign 
oommerce — and  quite  too  little,  to  immaterial  capital,  and  domes- 
tic oommeroe.  They  have  generally  overlooked  the  importance' 
of  a  division  of  employments  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
resources  of  a  country,  and  the  wants  of  the  people — and  of 
securing  the  domestic  market,  as  a  field  of  employment,  for  the 
laborers  of  the  country.  There  is  in  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
vastly  more  property  than  can  be  advantageously  employed  as 
capital,  strictly  speaking ;  and  hence  the  large  amount  sent 
abroad  for  investment,  and  the  immense  amount  invested  in 
palaces,  splendid  dwellings,  furniture,  and  objects  of  taste  and 
pleasure. 

The  natural  resources  of  a  country  consist  of  its  territory,  soil, 
climate,  fertility,  timber,  fuel,  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  navigable 
waters,  rivers,  brooks,  water-power  and  fisheries  ;  and  their  value 
depends  much  on  the  distribution  of  them  over  the  country,  so  as 
to  be  convenient  of  access  to  all  the  inhabitants. 

Ireland  has  very  few  productive  mines,  but  little  ore  of  any 
kind,  and  very  little  fuel.  Its  natural  resources  are  too  limited, 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  field  of  employment  for  so  large  a  population. 
The  people,  however,  might  (under  other  circumstances)  manu- 
&cture  for  themselves  ;  out  by  means  of  free  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  their  markets  are  substantially  taken  from  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  British  manufacturers  and  laborers,  and  the  manufac- 
turers and  laborers  of  Ireland  are  deprived  of  a  field  of  employ- 
ment, which  properly  belongs  to  them.  All  the  provinces,  colo- 
nies, and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  are  in  a  similar  condition. 
Their  markets,  which  should  furnish  a  field  of  employment  for 
their  own  laborers,  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  monopolized  by 
the  British  people ;  and  the  industry  of  the  Colonies,  is  left  to 
wither — and  they  are  kept  poor  and  dependent. 

The  same  evils,  (to  a  limited  extent,)  have  been  visited  upon 
these  United  States — by  means  of  delusions  on  the  subject  of 
free-trade.  Our  markets  have  been  partially  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  British  and  French  manufacturers  and  laborers,  and 
foreign  importers,  and  much  of  the  field  of  employment,  which 
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justly  boloDgs  to  our  own  oitisens,  has  been  transferred  to  formgn- 
ers.  This  has  depressed  nearly  all  branches  of  industry  and 
business,  and  greatly  lessened  the  aggregate  amount  and  value  of 
the  industry  of  the  nation. 

Sec.  11.  On  the  production  a/nd  accumulation  of  weaUk. 
.  As  prodaction  depends  on  labor,  aided  by  capital,  the  laws  of 
nature  and  natural  agents,  the  rapidity  of  production  depends  on 
the  effeotiyeness  and  productiveness  of  labor.  The  effectiveness 
of  labor  is  determined  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  products ; 
but  its  productiveness  is  determined  as  well  by  their  exchangeable 
value,  as  by  their  quantity  and  quality ;  and  their  value  depends 
on  the  demand  for  them,  when  compared  with  the  supply  m  the 
market.  Labor  is  effective,  in  proportion  as  it  is  aided  by  skill, 
good  tools,  and  machinery,  and  directed  by  intelligence,  science, 
and  business  talent.  But  labor  is  productive  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  in  proportion  to  the  utility  to  the  community  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  whenever  any  thing  of  a  perishable  nature  is  produced 
that  is  not  needed,  and  not  wanted,  either  for  use  at  home,  or  for 
exportation,  it  is  useless  and  valueless  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
as  explained  in  Section  3.  The  same  is  the  case  when  a  larger 
quantity  of  perishable  commodities  are  produced  than  are 
needed ;  the  surplus  is  wholly  useless  and  valueless  to  the  nation. 
And  when  such  surplus  does  not  consist  of  perishable  commodities 
and  is  of  value  to  the  community  to  retain  for  future  use,  it 
reduces  prices  so  much,  that  the  producers  get  less  for  the  whole 
product,  than  they  would  if  the  aggregate  quantity  was  less ;  and 
therefore  they  are  injured,  instead  of  being  benefited  by  the  sur- 
plus.   This  fact  has  been  well  illustrated  oy  Tooke  on  Prices. 

That  nations  as  well  as  communities  are  capable  of  producing, 
and  often  do  produce,  much  greater  quantities  of  certain  products 
than  they  need  for  their  own  use,  and  can  sell  to  advantage,  is 
well  known  to  every  intelligent  reader.  This  surplus  causes  a 
glut  of  the  market  and  a  depression  of  prices.  People  are  not 
willing  to  labor  for  nothing,  or  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  as  the 
demand  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry  falls  below  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  price  declines,  production  soon  declines  also,  and 
industry  languishes.  The  industry  of  a  country  can  be  increased 
in  amount  and  value,  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  diversified,  direct- 
ed into  different  channels,  and  employed  upon  different  objects, 
in  accordance  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  of  the  commercial  world.  In  this  mode, 
all  the  commodities  produced,  could  be  disposed  of  at  fair  prices ; 
the  farmer,  mechanic,  miner,  and  manufacturer,  each  furnishing 
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a  market  for  the  others ;  the  wants  of  all  would  be  supplied  about 
equally  well,  and  no  surplus  left,  to  be  wasted. 

The  material  wealth  of  a  country  depends  more  on  the  aggre- 
gate value,  than  it  does  on  the  quantity  of  property  in  it.  The 
exchangeable  value  of  the  farming  and  wood  lands  of  Great  Britain 
is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  lands  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  density  of  the  population, 
a>Dd  the  demand  for  the  products  of  land  to  supply  their  wants. 
If,  however,  we  regard  the  future  prospects  of  landed  wealth  in  a 
nation,  more  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  lands, 
than  on  their  present  value  ;  for  as  the  population  becomes  more 
dense,  the  demand  for  food  and  for  lands  will  increase ;  which 
will  necessarily  enhance  the  aggregate  value  of  the  landed  and 
other  property  of  the  country,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
cause.  Population  is  therefore  an  element  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
of  power.  Population  is  an  element  of  wealth,  first,  by  creating 
a  aemand  and  furnishing  a  market  for  property  and  products, 
and  thereby  enhancing  their  value  ;  secondly,  by  means  of  such 
increased  demand  and  market,  it  promotes  the  division  of 
employments,  facilitates  domestic  commerce  and  the  mutual 
interchange  of  products,  and  encourages  and  increases  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country,  and  renders  the  labor  of  each 
man  more  effective,  and  more  valuable.  This  view  of  the  subject 
shows  that  there  are  two  sources  of  wealth — first,  productive 
industry,  and  secondly,  population  ;  but  they  must  be  aided  by 
economy,  and  a  desire  to  save,  or  they  will  both  be  of  no  avail. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  depends  as  much  on  frugality  and 
economy,  as  it  does  on  production.  The  annual  production  of 
almost  every  community,  is  equal  in  value  to  from  one  fifth  to 
one  seventh  of  the  entire  amount  of  their  property;  and  their 
consumption  is  usually  nearly  equal,  and  in  some  quite  equal,  to 
their  production.  This  being  the  case,  no  matter  how  wealthy  a 
people  may  be,  a  few  years  of  indolence  and  extravagance  will 
reduce  them  to  poverty  :  on  the  contrary,  a  few  years  of  well 
directed  industry  and  frugality,  will  raise  them  to  a  state  of  com- 
petency. 

Frugality  and  economy  being  necessary  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  let  us  examine  the  subject  of  consumption  or  expenditure. 
In  this  age  of  science,  intelligence,  and  machinery,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult, in  a  country  like  ours,  for  every  industrious  adult  of  good 
health  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  nearly 
all  those  who  are  intelligent  as  well  as  industrious,  can  supply 
themselves  also  with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  with  some  luxuries, 
and  yet  save  some  portion  of  their  annual  earnings,  to  be  accu- 
mulated, either  as  capital,  or  as  products  for  future  consump- 
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lion.  Our  natural  wants  are  easily  supplied  in  this  oonntrj ;  Imt 
our  artificial  or  factitious  wants,  comprising  the  InznrieB  of  life, 
are  unlimited  in  their  character,  and  may  be  indulged  in  bj  indi- 
viduals to  their  total  destruction.  Luxuries  may  be  diyided  into 
two  classes ;  first,  those  of  sensuality,  and  secondly,  those  of 
ostentation.  The  first  are  the  most  limited  in  their  oharaoter, 
but  the  most  dangerous  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  indindnal. 
The  second  are  founded  in  a  desire  to  appear  rich,  and  are  wholly 
unlimited  in  amount,  and  the  range  of  subjects  to  whioh  they 
apply,  and  when  indulged  in  to  excess,  generally  produoe  pecu- 
niary embarrassment  and  bankruptcy. 

There  is  no  way  for  individuals  to  accumulate  property,  bat  to 
consume  annually  less  than  their  income,  and  to  save  the  surplus. 
The  necessaries  of  life  are  comparatively  cheap,  and  require  but 
little  labor  to  produce  them,  in  proportion  to  their  oapaoity  to 
satisfy  our  natural  wants — while  luxuries  are  generally  oear,  and 
require  much  labor  to  produce  them  ;  and  yet,  the  most  of  them 
do  not  even  supply  the  place  of  necessaries,  which  are  required 
as  much  with,  as  without  them.  Where  a  taste  for  luxuries  per- 
vades the  middling  as  well  as  the  wealthy  classes  of  a  community 
or  nation,  they  often  consume  all  their  income  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  century  to  century,  without  progress,  or  increase  of 
either  wealth  or  population. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  therefore,  depends, 

Ist.  On  production,  or  productive  industry — 

2d.  On  frugality  and  economy,  so  as  to  keep  expenditures 
below  income,  and  leave  a  surplus — and, 

3d.  On  a  proper  direction  of  indu^stry,  in  accordance  with  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  commercial  world  ;  so  that  all  real  wants  may  be  supplied, 
and  the  surplus  left  may  not  comprise  articles  that  are  of  a 
perishable  character,  but  may  consist  of  capital,  articles  which 
may  be  converted  into  capital,  and  dwelling  houses,  furniture, 
clothing,  books,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  not  immediately 
consumed  in  their  use,  including  very  few  luxuries. 

The  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  accumulated,  depends — 
first,  on  the  amount  and  value  produced  over  and  above  what 
is  annually  consumed — and  secondly,  on  the  character  of  that 
surplus — whether  it  consists  of  perishable  articles  and  frivolous 
luxuries,  or  capital,  articles  that  may  be  converted  into  capital, 
and  those  not  immediately  consumed  in  their  use,  which  have  a 
substantial  utility. 

Perishable  articles  do  not  admit  of  being  accumulated  to  any 
considerable  extent,  for  future  use.  It  is  ^erefore  impossible  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  a  community  or  nation  in  the  smallest 
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unoont,  by  hicrciismfr  the  production  of  perishable  prodnots, 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  demands  for  export, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  On  the  contrary,  the  metals 
of  aU  kinds'are  yery  durable  in  their  character,  and  are  mostly 
oonyerted  into,  and  used  as  capital.  Products  of  wood,  stone  and 
brick,  and  improvements  on  lands,  roads,  &c.,  are  all  compara- 
tively durable,  and  of  substantial  utility  to  man.  Books  and 
elothing  also,  and  the  raw  materials  to  make  into  clothing,  and 
even  some  Idnds  of  provisions,  may  be  preserved  by  care,  for 
many  years,  and  may  be  accumulated  for  future  use.  The  indus- 
try of  a  people  should  therefore  be  so  distributed  among  the  seve- 
ral employments,  that  the  substantial  wants  of  all  may  bo  sup- 
plied— that  the  surplus  annually  produced,  may  be  of  the  character 
described — and  that  as  much  of  it  may  consist  of  capital,  as  can 
be  «eliil  in  promoting  industry.  Production  is,  however,  very 
ranch  influenced,  and,  in  many  cases  absolutely  controlled,  by 
foreign  commerce. 

Liberty  and  security  of  person  and  property,  are  necessary  to 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  any  very  consider- 
able extent.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  civil  liberty, 
free  domestic  competition,  and  freedom  from  legal  restraint  and 
from  monopolies,  tend  to  promote  industry  and  the  production  of 
wealtb.  Every  citizen  should  he  free  to  pursue  such  employment 
as  he  sees  fit — provided  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  morals, 
and  the  general  welfare.  Production  should  be  unrestrained  by 
lawB,  though  legislation  may  often  aid  it — by  regulating  the  mode 
of  conducting  business  by  associations — by  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating information  of  the  aggregate  products  and  wante  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  commercial  world — and  by  encouraging  the 
diversion  of  industry  into  new  channels,  in  accordance  with  the 
condition  and  wante  of  the  people.  But  commerce  should  often 
be  regulated ;  in  order  to  check  extravagance,  and  the  use  of 
what  is  pernicious,  and  to  secure  the  home  market  to  the  citizen, 
as  a  field  of  employment  which  properly  belongs  to  him,  and  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  domestic  production. 

Skc.  12.  Markets^  the  principal  stimulants  of  indwtry.  Colonial 
policy  of  Europe. 
Population  alone,  adds  value  to  lands  and  property  of  every 
kind,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  sources  and  causes 
of  wealth.    And  why  i$U  sol    Simply  because  it  creates  a  market^ 

S'  aiusing  a  demand  for  property  and  products.  It  enhances 
eir  price  and  exchangeable  value,  rewards  the  producer  for  his 
industry,  and  encourages  and  increases  industry  and  production. 
Population  thus  creates  markets,  and  markets  operate  to  enhance 
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prices,  and  to  inorease  wealth,  industry,  and  prodnotion.  M%rkeU 
are  therefore  among  the  principal  causes  and  sources  of  value  amd 
of  wealthy  amd  stimulants  of  industry.  The  farmer,  mechanio, 
miner,  and  manufacturer,  are  all  beneficial  to  each  other  ;  for  the 
reason  that  each  wants  the  products  of  every  other,  in  exchange 
for  his  own — and  thus  each  creates  a  market  for  the  products  of 
all  the  others,  and  thereby  enhances  prices  and  stimulates  their 
industry.  Hence  the  advantage  to  the  farmer,  of  inoreasini; 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  his  own  country,  in  order  to  create  a  market  for  lus 
products,  and  to  encourage  domestic  commerce. 

The  fact  is,  that  mechanical  industry  in  most  countries  is  about 
twice  as  profitable  as  agricultural  industry,  and  manufiicturing 
with  machinery  is  generally  from  three  to  five  times  as  profitable. 
Every  manufacturing  nation  can  produce  more  manufactured 
products  than  are  needed  at  home,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
markets  to  them,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  they  seek  markets 
abroad.  The  fact  of  markets  being  among  the  principal  causes 
and  sources  of  wealth,  has  led  to  the  colonial  system  of  Europe 
— and  prompted  manufacturing  nations  to  plant  colonies  and 
extend  their  foreign  dominions,  as  a  means  of  creating  markets 
for  their  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry.  And  in  order 
to  render  their  colonies  as  good  markets  as  possible,  they  endeavor 
to  confine  their  colonists  as  far  as  practicable,  to  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  to  prevent  them  from  manufacturing  even  a  hobnail " 
for  themselves.  Great  Britain  not  only  holds  in  colonial  bondage 
British  India,  Canada,  and  numerous  islands  and  other  provinces 
and  possessions,  but  she  holds  Ireland  also  in  the  same  condition, 
and  for  the  same  purpose — to  furnish  a  market  for  the  products 
of  her  manufacturing  and  mining  industry  at  high  prices,  in  pay- 
ment of  agricultural  products  at  comparatively  low  prices. 

Markets  being  of  great  value  to  a  nation,  it  is  not  only  good 
policy,  but  a  matter  of  justice  to  herself  and  to  her  own  citisens, 
for  every  nation  to  secure  her  own  markets,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own  citizens,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  supplying  them,  and  to 
encourage  an  increase  of  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  which 
may  be  adapted  to  the  climate  and  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. So  far  as  foreign  manufactures  imported  into  a  country 
supply  the  place  of  those  which  might  be  manufactured  at  home, 
and  thus  supplant  so  much  domestic  industrv,  they  do  not  add 
one  dollar  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  beyond  what  they  destroy 
in  the  shape  of  its  industry  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
loses  every  single  dollar  that  is  paid  for  them  ;  unless  something 
is  exchanged  for  them .  which  is  not  needed,  or  one  luxury  is 
exchanged  for  another.  Such  importations  also  tend  to  undermine 
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and  destroy  the  manufacturing  laborer  bs  well  as  the  capitalist — 
to  check  the  increase  of  manufactures,  and  to  disperse  the  capital 
and  the  laborers  already  employed  in  the  business — and  thus  they 
undermine  and  destroy  at  the  same  time,  the  markets  for  the 
fiirmer,  and  produce  a  permanent  injury  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  consumption  of  many  expensive  luxuries  is  prejudicial  to 
tho  prosperity  of  a  country ;  but  the  degree  of  injury  arising  from 
it,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  whether  they  are 
produced  at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad ;  and  if  the  latter, 
whether  they  do,  or  do  not,  come  into  competition  with  domestic 
industry.  When  domestic  luxuries  are  consumed,  the  demand 
for  them  stimulates  and  increases  domestic  industry ;  but  when 
foreign  luxuries  are  imported,  the  possession  of  them,  by  supply- 
or  aiding  in  supplying  the  market,  lessens  the  demand  for 
domestic  products,  and  thus  diminishes  the  domestic  industry  of 
the  country — and  makes  it  poor  to  the  full  extent  of  the  value  to 
the  country,  of  the  money  or  other  commodities  given  in  exchange 
for  them.  If  on  the  contrary,  foreign  luxuries  imported  do  not 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  industry,  and  something  is 
exchanged  for  them  of  which  the  people  have  a  surplus — their 
importation  may  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  of  any  injury 
whatever. 

Skc.  13.  The  different  employments  and  pursuits  personified. 

The  sentiment  is  frequently  rung  in  our  ears  by  partisan  poli- 
ticians and  partisan  newspapers,  that  the  farmers  and  agricultu- 
ral laborers  of  the  United  States,  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
THE  COUNTRY,"  as  they  express  it ;  and  nearly  the  whole  news- 
paper press  in  the  greater  part  of  the  slave  States,  inculcate  the 
idea,  that  j^n^ers  a/nd  professional  men  are  the  only  personages  of 
much  importanu  ;  that  mechanics  and  commercial  men  are  an  infe- 
rior order  of  beings  ;  and  that  the  farming  and  planting  interests 
only  should  seriously  occupy  the  attention  of  Congress,  Let  us 
examine  this  question,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  personify  civi- 
lization and  analyze  civilized  society,  and  see  what  its  parts  are 
composed  of.  It  is  claimed  that  agriculturists  are  the  hone 
and  sinew  of  the  country,"  and  of  the  social  fabric  •,  very  well, 
admit  it. 

Iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  other  metals,  and  the  miners 
and  workers  in  metals  who  convert  them  into  edge  tools,  and  into 
various  tools,  instruments,  implements,  and  machinery,  and  thereby 
lay  the  very  comer  stone  and  foundation  of  all  productive  indus- 
try, agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing,  as  well  as  of 
navigation  and  transportation  by  both  land  and  water,  may  be  said 
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to  coDStitate  the  heart  of  the  system  ;  in  u  much  m  Aej 
fdrnish  the  power  which  puts  in  motion,  sustains  and  propela  aU 
the  productiTe  industry  of  the  civilised  world.  Civilised  man 
does  nothing;  in  any  capacity,  and  can  do  nothing  without  the  use 
of  the  metals ;  ana  the  quantity  of  the  metals  u^sd  hy  any  people 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of  the  amount  of  their  productive  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  useful  Mts,  and 
in  the  march  of  civilization.  A  people  without  the  use  of  the 
metals,  using  stone  axes,  and  stone  spades,  and  other  utensils 
made  of  baked  clay  or  stone,  must  be  utterly  unable  to  make 
cloth  of  any  kind,  or  cultivate  the  earth,  must  dwell  in  oaves  and 
miserable  huts,  live  on  natural  fruits  and  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  and  the  game  they  can  kill,  as  their  only  food, 
and  clothe  themselves  in  furs  and  skins.  They  are  neoeasarily  in 
the  lowest  state  of  savages,  like  the  tribes  of  North  America^ 
north  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Conti* 
nent,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery ;  a  grade  below  the  German  and 
Celtic  tribes  of  northern  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, who  had  some  knowledge  of  iron,  and  other  metals,  and  had 
a  small  quantity  of  iron  in  use  to  point  their  spears,  and  to  make 
an  edge  to  a  few  rude  tools  and  instruments  of  agriculture. 

Mechanics  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  in 
modem  times,  comprise  the  stomach,  the  digestive  and  assimilat- 
ing organs,  and  the  entire  muscular  part  of  the  system.  By 
making  the  tools  and  implements,  they  create  almost  the  whole 
power  and  means  by  which  even  agriculture  is  or  can  be  pur- 
sued. They  prepare  raw  materials  for  use;  make  them  into 
cloth,  clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  dwellings,  workshops,  &o., 
&c.,  and  by  fitting  raw  materials  for  use  and  for  market,  they 
furnish  the  principal  part  in  value  of  the  materialsT  of  commerce. 

Agriculture,  and  agriculturists,  do  in  fact  form  the  great 
framework,  and  constitute  the  bones  and  cartilages,  or  bone  and 
sinew  J  as  the  democracy  express  it,  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  to  which  the  whole  is  attached,  and  on  which  it  all,  in  some 
measure,  depends.  It  may  be  fairly  likened  to  a  skeleton  in  more 
than  one  particular ;  first,  it  is  so  entirely  dependenii  on  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  on  commerce,  that  without  them,  it  h  necessarily 
inactive,  and  nearly  torpid.  The  agriculture  of  all  savage  and* 
barbarous  nations  where  there  is  very  little  commerce,  and  not 
much  is  known  of  the  mechanic  arts,  b  mostly  confined  to  the 
rude  oulture  of  a  very  little  grain,  and  a  few  vegetables,  and  to 
raising  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  goats,  &c. ;  hence  famines  were  fre- 
quent, in  early  ages  of  the  world,  though  they  are  entirely  un- 
known in  modem  times,  among  civilized  nations.  Seeon<uy,  it 
may  be  likened  to  a  skeleton,  because  all  nations  exclusively,  or 
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mostly  deToted  to  agricaltnral  pursuits,  are  sparsely  scattered  over 
a  large  territory  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  arc  always 
poor  ;  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and  have  very 
little  industry  or  activity,  compared  with  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nations.  Look  abroad  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  see  if  any  people  ever  became  rich 
and  powerful,  or  enjoyed  in  abundance  the  comforts  of  life,  who 
depended  on  agriculture  alone  for  a  support,  and  on  the  people  of 
other  nations  to  furnish  them  with  the  products  of  mechanical 
industry.  If  history  furnishes  such  a  case,  it  has  escaped  my 
notice.  On  the  contrary,  ancient  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Athens, 
uid  in  more  modem  times,  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, are  all  striking  examples,  of  nations  becoming  rich  and 
powerful  by  means  of  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  a 
▼ery  small  territory,  and  little  aid  comparatively  from  agricul- 
ture. 

To  carry  out  the  figure,  public  roads,  navigable  waters,  canals, 
raDroads,  and  common  carriers,  constitute  the  bloodvessels,  arte- 
ries, veins,  glands,  and  secretory  ducts  of  the  system.  Commerce 
and  commercial  men  constitute  the  lungs  and  life  blood  of  civili- 
lation ;  without  which  it  never  did  exist  in  any  age  of  the  world, 
or  any  country,  and  without  which  it  never  can  exist  so  long  as 
man  is  partially  a  physical  material  being.  The  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  modern  cases  of 
China  and  Japan,  show,  however,  that  an  extensive  domestic  com- 
merce only  is  necessary  to  support  civilization  ;  that  though  for- 
eign commerce  may  aid,  yet  it  is  not  indispensable.  And  though 
commerce  is  as  necessary  to  civilization  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  to  the  human  system,  yet,  since  the  precious  metals  have 
become  the  universal  medium  of  commerce,  and  standard  of  com- 
mercial exchanges  and  of  contracts,  foreign  imports  may  be 
stimulated  to  such  an  unnatural  degree  of  activity,  as  to  resemble 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  heat  and  violence  of  a  burning 
fever,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  exhaustion  and  debility.  Such 
was  itie  condition  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
from  1834  to  1842  inclusive,  when,  by  means  of  the  excessive 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  beyond  our  immediate  ability  to  pay, 
we  got  into  debt  to  Europe  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
a  drain  of  the  precious  metals  ensued  to  pay  the  interest  on  our 
foreign  debt  and  a  portion  of  the  principal,  and  commercial  em- 
barrassment, depression  of  property  and  business,  and  severe  dis- 
tress, spread  throughout  the  country,  and  produced  ten  times  as 
much  suffering  as  the  Asiatic  cholera,  or  any  other  epidemic  or 
scourge  which  ever  afflicted  us  as  a  people.    We  suffered  simi- 
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lar  evils  from  like  causes  from  1783  to  1789,  and  from  1815  to 
1824. 

The  public  press,  printers,  and  publishers  of  books  and  papers, 
the  post-office  department  and  the  conductors  of  it,  and  the  mod« 
ern  system  of  telegraphic  communications,  constitute  the  nenroua 
system  ;  and  our  scientific  and  learned  men,  authors,  schools,  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  conductors  of  them,  legislators, 
high  executive  and  judicial  officers,  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, business  men,  and  editors,  constitute  the  brain  and  di- 
recting mind  of  the  nation.  All  parts  of  the  social  system,  and 
all  branches  of  industry,  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  are 
necessary  to  make  the  whole  complete.  Agriculture,  of  all 
others,  probably,  has  the  least  influence  upon  the  wealth  and 
power  of  a  nation.  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  all  Spanish 
America,  and  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  are  striking  instanoes 
of  the  indolence,  inactivity,  poverty,  weakness  and  ignorance  of 
nations  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture  and  war, 
depending  on  foreign  commerce  to  supply  them  with  manor 
fiu)tured  goods,  and  enjoying  substantially  the  blessings  of  free 
trade. 

Sec.  14.  Effect  of  the  mechwnic  arts  and  of  commerce  on  the  char- 
acter  and  enterprise  of  nations. 
Where  men  are  congregated  together  by  commerce,  manu&c- 
tures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  they  see 
more  objects  to  stimulate  them  to  activity  and  enterprise,  than 
those  do  who  are  scattered  over  the  country  as  agriculturists ; 
their  intellectual  passions  are  more  stimulated,  and  become 
stronger ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  division  of  employments 
being  more  complete,  and  their  minds  more  concentrated  for  years 
upon  one  department  of  industry  or  business,  they  are  generally 
enabled  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  science  and  skill  than  is 
attainable  under  less  favorable  circumstances.  Hence  the  minds 
of  these  classes  of  persons  become  more  active  and  acute  in  their 
respective  employments,  more  inventive,  more  inclined  to  seek 
after  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  new  modes  of  enter- 
prise, than  agriculturists ;  and  hence  nearly  all  the  discoveries, 
inventions,  and  useful  improvements,  have  been  made  by  the 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  classes.  Hence  their 
minds  are  more  full  of  schemes  and  projects,  often  ill  digested ; 
and  they  have  more  enterprise,  but  less  stability  of  character,  as 
a  general  rule,  than  agriculturists.  They  are  more  daring  and 
hassardous,  but  less  safe :  and  their  operations  frequently  partake 
of  the  character  of  gamoling  speculations.  But  even  their  wild- 
est visions,  such  as  the  constant  search  of  mechanics  after  prin- 
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mplen  upon  which  to  constrnot  a  perpetual  motion,  have  often 
reBolted  in  the  discovery  of  mechanical  principles  which  have 
been  of  great  value  to  mankind. 

With  the  exception  of  William  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
their  followers,  and  the  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  New-England 
to  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  religious  opinions, 
all  the  colonies  on  the  western  continent,  north  of  Mexico,  were 
planted  by  commercial  companies,  and  for  commercial  purposes. 
Such  also  was  the  mode  and  purpose  for  which  the  colonies  of 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Portugal,  were  planted  in 
the  £a8t  Indies.  The  English  East  India  Company,  while  a  mere 
commercial  company,  backed  up  by  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  which  furnished  its  chief  materials  of  export,  has  waged 
war  on  a  larger  and  more  magnificent  scale  than  was  ever  done 
by  any  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  French 
revolution ;  and  since  1770,  has  conquered,  and  subjected  to  the 
British  dominion,  over  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  Such 
are  the  eflects  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  and 
oonnnercial  enterprise,  upon  the  progress  and  power  of  nations. 
Such  employments  and  pursuits  seem  to  have  furnished  the  pro- 
pulsive energies  which  have  led  to  progress  in  improvement,  in 
wealth,  and  in  civilization,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  This  position 
is  verified  by  the  history  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Belgium  and  Holland,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  ;  while  the 
influence  of  agriculture  has  been  of  a  conservative  character, 
inclining  the  people  to  remain  the  same,  unchangeable,  and  with- 
out innovation,  improvement,  or  progress. 

Sec.  15.  JEffecl  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  upon  mar- 
kets and  agriculture. 

The  prosperity  of  any  people,  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  and 
their  wealth  and  power,  depend  on  the  amount  and  value  of  their 
productive  industry.  No  matter  what  the  soil,  climate,  or  the 
resources  of  their  country,  or  their  form  of  government,  religion, 
or  social  system,  without  industry,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
procure  or  enjoy  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  The 
productiveness  of  industry  depends  as  much  on  the  price  and 
aggregate  value,  as  it  docs  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  pro- 
ducts ;  and  as  the  price  of  commodities  depends  on  the  demand 
for  them,  and  the  extent  of  the  market,  the  productiveness  and 
profits  of  industry  are  dependent  upon,  and  governed  by,  the  mar- 
ket for  its  products. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  therefore 
impossible,  for  agricultural  industry  to  be  very  productive  and 
profitable,  without  the  aid  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  enliven- 
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ing  and  fostering  influence  of  an  active  commerce,  steady  de- 
mand, and  regular  markets  for  its  products.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  are  so  heavy  and  bulky  in  proportioo  to 
their  value,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  them  any  considerable 
distance  is  so  great,  that  if  there  is  not  a  large  meohanioal  and 
manu^ELCturing,  or  commercial  population  in  the  vicinity,  there 
can  be  no  demand  of  any  amount  for  them,  no  regular  market, 
and  not  much  value.  In  many  of  the  interior  districts  of  the 
Western  States,  Indian  corn  has  been  worth  but  ten  or  twelve 
cents  a  bushel,  and  frequently  could  not  be  sold  for  cash  at  even 
that  low  price.  The  principal  market  for  the  common  kinds  of 
breadstuffs  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  is  necessarily  a  domestic 
one  in  all  countries ;  it  is  a  market  created  by  persons  engaged 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  mining,  war,  or 
some  employment  or  pursuit  other  than  agriculture.  Farmers 
cannot  furnish  a  market  for  each  other ;  and  cannot  live  by  bar- 
tering and  exchanging  with  each  other  their  products. 

Agriculture  never  did  flourish  in  any  country,  where  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  not  flourishing  ;  if  we  except  a  few  islands  in 
hot  climates,  whose  products  are  in  great  demand,  which  procure 
in  exchange  for  them  an  abundance  of  all  the  products  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  at  reasonable  prices.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  West  India,  and  many  of 
the  East  India  islands.  Cuba,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iards, the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  enervating  influence 
of  slavery  and  a  tropical  climate,  is  much  more  flounshing  than 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  under  the  influence  of  civil  lib- 
erty, a  mild  climate,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  boasted 
energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  character.  The  contrast 
between  the  prosperity  of  Cuba  and  that  of  the  old  tobacco-growing 
States,  is  very  great  indeed  ;  and  it  is  quite  striking  also,  between 
Cuba  and  the  southern  cotton-growing  States.  This  must  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  cofiee  and  sugar,  the  staple 
products  of  the  island,  has  been  rapidly  iocrpasing,  and  has  nearly 
kept  pace  with  the  supply ;  so  that  the  price  has  declined  only  30 
or  40  per  cent,  since  the  year  1780,  not  more  than  the  decrease 
in  the  expense  of  cultivation,  by  reason  of  the  improved  mode 
of  culture ;  and  these  products  are  so  valuable,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  bulk,  that  they  will  bear  transportation  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  increase  of  slaves  in 
our  slave  States  has  been  great,  and  the  principal  part  of  slave 
labor  devoted  to  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and  Indian  corn,  lutil 
the  supply  of  those  great  staples  has  greatly  exceeded  the  demand, 
and  depressed  their  prices  very  low,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time, 
for  many  years  past. 
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It  hfts  long  been  the  policy  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  dis- 
oonrage  the  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  the  more  complicatod 
manu&otores  with  machinery,  and  to  rely  upon  agriculture.  The 
pernicious  consequences  of  that  policy  are  developing  themselves 
rapkUy  ;  there  is  very  ^little  foreign  market  for  corn  or  provisions 
of  any  kind  ;  tobacco  has  long  been  much  depressed  in  price  ;  and 
now  the  culture  of  cotton  is  but  little  better  than  that  of  tobacco. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  political  economists'  as  general  and  uaiver- 
saly  that  the  price  of  an  article  depends  on  the  proportion  between 
the  demand  and  supply  of  the  market,  is  fully  veriiied  by  the 
oonstant  decline  of  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
Though  the  demand  has  increased  more  than  twenty  fold,  yet  the 
supply  has  increased  still  more,  and  faster,  and  thus  depressed 
its  price  beyond  all  example. 

Com  being  worth  only  from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  per 
ponnd,  and  the  expense  of  transporting  it  a  single  hundred  miles, 
oy  teams,  being  nearly  half  a  cent  per  pound,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  principal  market  for  it  must  be  a  domestic  one,  and  confined 
to  a  small  circle ;  while  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  and  all  manu- 
£EU3tures  of  cloths  and  costly  goods,  will  bear  transportation  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  the  markets  for  them,  wore  it  not  for  com- 
mercial duties  and  restrictions,  would  be  coextensive  with  the 
civilized  world.  The  principal  market  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  all  countries  above  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
must  be  a  domestic  one,  even  if  all  the  world  should  adopt  the 
theory  and  practice  of  free  trade  ;  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all 
their  products  are  so  bulky  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  their 
value,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  very  far.  The  price 
of  the  farmer's  produce  depends  upon  the  demand,  compared 
with  the  supply ;  the  demand  depends  upon  the  number  of  con- 
sumers, and  their  ability  to  pay  ;  the  consumers  of  most  kinds  of 
produce  must  reside  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the 
producer ;  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  supply  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  a  dense  population,  and  enable  them  to  pay 
good  prices  for  all  the  products  of  the  farmer,  and  thus  create  a 
demand  and  a  market,  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer  in  his 
own  vicinity,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  means  of  payment, 
and  the  very  kind  of  payment  the  farmer  needs  to  supply  his 
wants. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  agriculture  is  dependent  on  the 
mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  not  only  to  supply  the  necessary 
tools,  instruments,  and  implements  for  carrying  it  on  advan- 
tageously, but  also  for  a  market  for  its  products,  without  which 
it  cannot  be  prosperous  and  flourishing.  No  exclusively  agricul- 
tural nation  above  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  ever  did,  or 
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eyer  can  become  rich  or  prosperous.  Without  ihe  advantages  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  mannfactnres,  and  a  large  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  population  near  at  hand  as  consumers,  markets 
are  necessarily  poor  and  dull ;  the  demand  for  provisiona  and 
most  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  small  in  proportion  to  the 
supply,  and  their  prices  low  and  depressed  ;  the  conntry  con- 
stantly drained  of  its  precious  metals  to  pay  for  foreign  loxories 
and  manufactured  goods,  and  its  commerce  diereby  embarrassed  ; 
industry  and  improyements  of  every  kind  discouraged  for  want 
of  a  proper  and  certain  reward  for  labor ;  the  mass  of  the  people 
inactive,  indolent,  and  necessarily  poor,  for  want  of  sofficient 
industry ;  and  the  whole  population  in  a  dull,  stagnant,  and 
stationary  condition,  merely  vegetating  in  times  of  peace,  havinc 
little  or  no  activity,  enterprise,  or  energy,  except  wnat  is  excited 
by  war,  and  a  desire  for  conquest  and  plunder.  Such  was  the 
state  and  condition  of  ancient  oparta,  as  contrasted  with  Athens ; 
such  was  the  condition  of  all  Europe,  during  the  dark  and  middle 
ages ;  and  such  is  now  the  condition  of  Turkey  and  all  Mahome- 
tan countries,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  part  of  Italy,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  South  America  and  Mexico ;  and  the  same  anti-manu- 
facturing policy  has  a  powerful  and  depressing  influence  also, 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  slave  States,  and  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  free  States.  The  free  trade  between  Ireland  and  the 
Canadas,  and  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  statutes  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  discourage  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  those  countries,  and  keep  them  dependent  on  England, 
has  had  the  same  depressing  influence,  and  kept  the  Canadas,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  poor.  Why  is  China  much  more  prosperous, 
wealthy,  and  flourishing  than  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even 
Mexico  ?  It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  government,  for  the  Emperor 
of  China  is  equally  absolute  and  uolimited  in  his  power  as  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Can  any  cause  be  assigned,  except  the 
mechanic  arts  and  an  extensive  domestic  commerce  ? 

It  is  generally,  if  not  universally  admitted,  that  from  the  8th 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  I2th  century,  the  Saracens  were  more 
advanced  in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  all  the  arte  and 
refinements  of  civilized  life,  than  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe ; 
that  the  Moors  of  Spain  were  in  advance  of  the  Spaniards ;  and 
that  the  Christians  learned  many  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  civilization,  from  the  Saracens,  during  the 
crusades  of  the  1 1th  and  12  th  centuries,  and  imported  them  from 
thence  into  Europe.  This  superiority  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment of  the  Saracens  over  the  Christians,  could  not  have  been 
owing  to  their  religion,  nor  to  their  government,  nor  to  the  supe- 
riority of  their  social  system.    It  must  have  been  owing  partly  to 
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die  grafttor  mfldneaa  of  the  climate,  better  adapted  to  the  mtaa- 
tion  and  oonditioD  of  man  in  a  low  state  of  civilization ;  bnt 
mostly  to  the  more  improyed  and  advanced  state  of  the  meobanio 
arts,  and  the  greater  amount  of  their  productive  industry  ^thoush 
the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  among  them  was  very  low,  and  the 
amount  of  their  productiro  industry  small,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Romans,  during  the  most  flourishinff  period  of  the  empire, 
and  much  more  ao  when  oompared  wi&  many  nations  at  this 
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On  the  MBTAL8  THEIR  XJ8E — ^THE    DISCOVERY  AIHI  HIS*'^^ 

OF  WORKING  THEM,  AND  THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRODUCTION  Of 
THEM. 

Sec.  1.  General  history  amd  use  of  the  metals. 
Iron  is  the  most  ahundant,  the  stron^t,  hardest,  and  most 
Qsefdl  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  so  important,  and  its  uses  so 
numerous  and  indispensable  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  almost 
every  species  of  productive  industry,  that  its  use  has  been  gene- 
rally treated  as  the  chief  test  of  civilization.  It  appears  from  the 
4th  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  Tubal  Cain  (the  seventh  generation 
from  Adam)  was  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron. 
Working  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxxi : 
3,  4,  and  5.  I'he  use  of  iron  and  brass  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
book  of  Job  xx:  24;  xxviii:  2;  and  xl :  18,  supposed  to  refer 
to  a  period  more  than  1500  years  before  Christ ;  also  in  Leviti- 
cus xxvi :  19,  and  Deut.  xxviii :  23,  and  48,  referring  to  periods 
nearly  1600  years,  B.  C. 

Mr.  Jacob  of  England,  in  his  learned  Historical  Inouiry  into 
the  production  and  consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,  makes 
the  following  remarks  in  the  introduction  :  "  The  general  voice 
of  antiquity  affirms,  that  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  or  Brass,  were 
the  first  metals  discovered  ;  and  that  they  were  used  partly  as 
ornaments,  and  partly  as  instruments  of  war,  or  of  industry;  for 
though,  from  their  softness,  they  were  not  the  best  calculated  for 
the  latter  purposes,  they  were  better  adapted  than  those  of  flint 
or  other  hard  stones,  or  hard  wood,  which  had  been  before  used 
by  the  most  ancient  tribes,  and  which  were  also  found  among  the 
savage  people  inhabiting  Australia,  when  they  were  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  " 

A  well  known  passage  of  Hesiod  affirms,  that  in  remote  ages, 
The  earth  was  worked  with  brass,  because  iron  had  not  then 
been  discovered  "  and  Lucretius  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
purpose  in  Book  V :  1.  1286.  "  Et  prior  saris  erat,  quam  ferri, 
oognitus  usus."  [The  use  of  brass  was  known  before  that  of 
iron.]    This  is  confirmed  by  the  implements  of  copper  found  in 
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the  ancient  mines,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Nubia ;  whose  working  must 
haye  ceased  some  thousand  years  ago. 

"  When  Brazil  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  the  rude 
inhabitants  used  fish  hooks  of  gold,  but  had  no  iron,  though  their 
soil  abounded  in  that  metal.  The  people  of  Hispaniola  (oow  call- 
ed St.  Domingo, )  and  Mexico,  were,  in  like  manner,  unacquaint- 
ed with  Iron  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  though  they 
had  both  ornaments  and  implements  of  Gold,  and  weapons  of 
Copper ;  which  latter,  we  learn  from  the  analysis  of  Humboldt, 
they  had  acquired  the  art  of  hardening  by  an  alloy  of  tin. 

This  subject  has  been  illustrated  in  Denmark  by  opening  many 
Scandinavian  tumuli  of  very  remote  ages,  from  which  have  been 
collected  specimens  of  knives,  daggers,  swords,  and  implements 
of  industry,  which  are  preserved  and  arranged  in  the  Museum  at 
Copenhagen.  There  are  tools  of  various  kinds  formed  of  flint  or 
other  hard  stone,  in  shapes  resembling  our  wedges,  axes,  chisels, 
hammers,  and  knives,  which  are  presumed  to  have  been  those 
first  invented.  There  are  swords,  daggers,  and  knives,  the  blades 
of  which  are  of  gold,  whilst  an  edge  of  iron  is  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting.  Some  of  the  tools  and  weapons  are  formed 
principally  of  copper,  with  edges  of  iron  ;  and  in  many  of  the  im- 
plements, the  profuse  application  of  copper  and  of  gold,  when 
contrasted  with  the  parsimony  evident  in  the  expenditure  of 
iron,  seems  to  prove,  that  at  the  unknown  period,  and  among  the 
unknown  people  who  raised  the  tumuli,  which  antiquarian  research 
had  lately  explored,  gold  as  well  as  copper  were  much  more  abun- 
dant products  than  iron." 

McCulloch  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  title  Iron,  makes  the 
following  remarks,  Iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  metals  to  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  use  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  working  it  seems  to  have  been  poste- 
rior to  the  use  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  We  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  practise  the  processes 
required  to  fuse  it,  and  render  it  malleable.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  prepared  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  some  other  countries, 
at  a  very  remote  epoch,  but  it  was  very  little  used  in  Greece  until 
after  the  Trojan  war.' 

Sec.  2.  Iron  in  Great  Britain, 
At  what  period  the  art  of  smelting  ore  and  making  iron  was 
introduced  into  England  is  unknown  ;  but  Brande  says  there  is 
authentic  evidence  to  show  that  iron-works  were  established  by 
the  Romans  in  the  forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  they  were  also  established  at  an 
early  period  in  Kent  and  Sussex.    To  make  a  ton  of  pig-iron 
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requires  nearly  four  tons  of  mineral  coal,  or  the  eharooal  pro- 
duced by  burning  seven  or  eight  cords  of  wood ;  and  to  convert  it 
into  bar  iron  or  castings,  requires  about  half  as  much. 

In  1619,  Lord  Dudley  invented  the  process  of  smelting  iron 
with  pit  or  mineral  coal ;  but  his  works  were  soon  after  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  well 
founded  complaints  were  made  of  the  waste  and  destruction  of 
wood  and  timber  by  the  smelting  of  iron  ;  and  the  dearth  and 
scarcity  of  fuel  that  was  thus  occasioned,  led,  about  the  year 
1740,  to  the  general  adoption  of  Lord  Dudley's  process  of  using 
pit  coal. 

Wood  was  becoming  scarce  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  smelt  iron  with  fossil  or  mineral  coal,  with  a  bellows 
worked  by  the  hand,  or  horse  power.  The  manu&otnre  of  iron 
was  therefore  comparatively  small,  until  afler  the  improvement  of 
the  steam  engine  by  Watts,  in  1767,  its  application  to  mining, 
to  iron  works,  and  to  working  the  bellows  in  blast  furnaces  to 
smelt  the  iron  with  mineral  coal,  and  the  use  of  the  reverberatory 
aur  furnaces  invented  by  Mr.  Cort  in  1788.  As  the  beds  of  coal 
are  inexhaustible,  the  manufacture  of  iron  advanced  rapidly  from 
that  period.  The  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  Englaml  and 
Wales  in  1740  from  59  furnaces  was  but  17,350  tons;  22,000 
tons  in  1750,  and  perhaps  not  over  30,000  tons  in  1770.  In 
1788  it  had  increased,  by  means  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  use 
of  fossil  coal,  to  68,300  tons ;  in  1796  to  108,793  tons,  and  in- 
cluding Scotland,  to  124,879  tons,  having  more  than  doubled  in 
Scotland  in  eight  years.  In  1802,  the  annual  product  of  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  at  170,000  tons ;  in  1823  it  had  increased 
to  442,066  ;  in  1828  to  703,184  tons,  by  278  furnaces  in  blast ; 
in  1839  to  over  1,200,000  tons  ;  and  in  1844  it  was  estimated 
at  1,500,000  tons ;  while  Spain  produces  annually  but  about  8,000 
tons.  The  hot  blast  for  smelting  iron  was  introduced  in  1828, 
which  produces  more  iron  from  the  same  quantity  of  ore,  and 
with  much  less  fuel  than  the  cold  blast. 

Various  improvements  were  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
BAR  IRON,  particularly  by  the  substitution  of  hammering  machi- 
nery FOR  hand  labor  ;  by  Mr.  Cort's  invention  for  puddling, 
( patented  in  1783,)  and,  also,  by  that  gentleman's  invention  of 
machinery  for  rolling  iron,  (patented  in  1784.)  ^hesc 
astonishing  results  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  were  brought 
about  by  the  steam  engine,  and  its  application  to  mining  and  the 
blast  furnace,  by  the  invention  of  machinery  for  hammering  and 
rolling  iron  instead  of  doing  it  by  hand  labor,  and  by  the  use  of 
pit  or  mineral  coal. 
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Siaiemetti  of  ike  producHon  of  iron  in  Englamd  amd  Woks  in 
1740  and  1750,  a/nd  in  Greai  Britain  at  other  periodic  the  num^ 
her  of  furnaces  in  bkut^  and  the  average  production  of  each  fwrnau. 


rem. 

Tnnuwaii 

Tons  pTodnoed. 

BjeaehFq 

1740 

59 

17,350 

294 

1760 

22,000 

1788 

85 

68,300 
258,206 

804 

1806 

169 

1,528 

1828 

278 

703,184 

2,529 

1840 

402 

1,396,400 

3,475 

1844 

1,500,000 

1848 

2,000,000 

The  annual  production  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  from  1840 
to  1846,  Taried  from  aboat  1,200,000  to  1,600,000  tons,  aocor-' 
dinff  to  the  demand  for  railroad  iron.* 

The  aboye  are  the  quantities  of  pig  iron  made  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  quantity  of  bar  iron  increased  in  a  corresponding 
ratio ;  the  usual  estimate  has  been,  that  seven-tenths  of  the  pig 
iron  is  made  into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  sheets,  nails,  chains,  anchors, 
&c.,  &o.,  bj  hammering,  rolling,  slittiug  and  other  machinery. 
It  is  said  that,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  rolling  iron, 
instead  of  hammering  it,  to  convert  it  into  malleable  iron  bars, 
bolts,  &o.,  fifteen  tons  are  obtained  in  twelve  hours,  while,  in  the 
same  time,  only  one  ton  could  be  drawn  from  the  hammer. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  iron  annually  made  in  Great  Britain 
from  1842  to  1844,  are  stated  in  IVIr.  Watterston's  Cyclopedia 
of  Commerce,  as  follows  : 

Pig  iron,  1,500,000  tons,  worth  £4  per  ton,  iS6,000,000 
Cost  and  profits  of  converting  seven-tenths  of  it  into 
bars,  bolts,  &c.,  3,000,000 

Total  value  of  products  of  iron,  iS9,000,000 
exclusive  of  the  additional  value  produced  by  converting  a  part 
of  it  into  hardware  and  cutlery. 

The  quantity  of  pit  coal  consumed  in  1840  in  making 
1,396,400  tons  of  pig  iron,  was  estimated  at  4,877,000  tons,  and 
in  making  bar  and  other  wrought  iron,  2,000,000  tons. 

About  three-quarters  of  this  prodigious  quantity  of  iron  appears 
to  be  used  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  greater  part  of  it  being  used  in 
making  machinery,  steam-engines,  railroads,  carriages,  cars,  loco- 
motives, steamboats,  and  other  vessels,  cannon,  and  other  fire- 
arms, staves,  and  ploughs.  McCulloch  states  the  quantities 
exported  as  follows ;  in  1767,  at  11,000  tons;  and  the  average 

•  See  Porter'i  Progress  of  the  Nation  and  McCulloch'i  Statistici; 
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annual  export  during  the  throe  years  ending  with  the  year  1806| 
at  but  28,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  iron  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  Britidi  iron  and  h«*dware  exported,  are  stated  by  Porter 


as  follows 

FonlSB  IioQ 
used. 

British  Inm 

eaqxnted. 

MpoftoiL 

Tona. 

Torn. 

1806 

27,411 

36,925 

4,629 

1828 

13,984 

100,403 

12,100 

1836 

18,920 

192,352 

21,072 
14,995 

1840 

13,263 

268,328 

1844 

21,599 

458,745 

22,552 

The  declared  or  real  value  of  the  British  .iron  and  steel  hard- 
wares  and  cutlery  exported  is  stated  by  Porter  in  pounds  sterling 
as  follows — 

Y«n.               Iron  and  steel             Herdimm  TM, 

1828          £  1,226,617          1,387,204  2,613,821 

1836             2,342,674          2,271,313  4,613,987 

1840             2,524,859          1,349,137  3,873,996 

1844             3,193,368          2,  J  79,087  5,371,455 

Sec.  3.  Production,  amd  eonstmpHon  of  iron  in  Francty  tkt 
United  States^  and  Ireland. 

The  learned  M.  Malte  Brun  in  his  Geography  estimated  the 
produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  France  in  1826  at  less  than  80,000 
tons ;  and  Mr.  Murray  in  his  Geography  estimated  it  in  1826,  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Dupin  of  France,  at  161,000  tons.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  making  it  consists  of  wood, 
and  as  it  is  comparatively  scarce  and  dear,  the  price  of  iron  is 
proportionably  high. 

The  <|uantity  made  in  France  from  1837  to  1841  appears  from 
the  official  documents  to  have  been  as  follows,  stated  in  tons ;  the 
principal  part  of  the  pig  iron  having  been  finally  converted  into  the 
malleable,  wrought,  or  bar  iron. 


Tenib 

Pig  Iron. 

lCiUed>]elN& 

1837, 

321,679  tons. 

224,618  tons. 

1839, 

350,177  " 

231,761  " 

1840, 
1841, 

347,773  " 

237,379  " 

377,142  " 

263,747  " 

The  quantity  of  iron  and  hardware  annually  imported  into  Franca 
from  1^10  to  1843,  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  tons^ 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1842  amounting  to  23,428  tons» 
.  16,464  of  which  was  pig  iron.    The  total  annual  consumption  of 
iron  in  France,  was  less  than  400,000  tons  \  and  less  than  the 
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quuitHy  oonsomed  in  the  United  States,  by  about  Half  as  many 
inhabitants. 

Prior  to  Oke  American  Revolution,  the  British  goyernment 
discouraged  and  prohibited  almost  every  kind  of  manufactures  in 
this  country  except  those  of  a  domestic  character.  Mills  for 
rolling  and  slitting  iron  and  plating  forges  were  prohibited,  and 
many  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  colonists  from  manufac- 
taring  any  thing  for  themselves.  Very  little  iron  was  made  in  the 
colonies  prior  to  the  Revolution,  perhaps  not  over  two  or  three 
thousand  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  Morse,  in  Uie  fifth  edition  of  his  Geography,  pul^hed  in 
1805,  treating  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  Iron-works  are  of  long 
standing,  and  their  products  increase  in  quantity,  and  improve  in 
quality.  The  furnaces  are  16,  and  the  forges  37.  The  slitting 
and  rolling-mills  are  said  to  cut  and  roll  1500  tons  per  annum. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Allegany  mountains  are  11  forges, 
which  by  estimation  make  annually  about  400  tons  of  iron. 
TEere  are  about  as  many  furnaces ;  some  of  these  have  failed 
for  want  of  ore."  The  quantity  of  iron  then  made  annually  in 
Pennsylvania  was  about  2000  tons,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
in  Massachusetts,  according  to  Mr.  Morse's  statements. 

The  quantity  of  pig-iron  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  1839  was 
over  seventy  thousand  tons. 

A  committee  appointed  by  a  convention  of  manufacturers  of 
iron,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1830,  reported  the  amount  of  iron 
made  in  the  United  States,  as  follows  : 

ISaSL  1880. 

Pig  iron,  tons,  108,564  137,075 

Castings  from  the  ore  at  blast  fomaores,  14,840  18,273 

Bloomed  bar  iron  made  from  the  ore,  equal 

in  pig  iron  at  28  cwt.  pig  iron,  to  a  ton 

of  bar  iron,  at  7,477  8,194 


Total  iron  made,  reck'd  in  pigs  and  cast'gs,  130,881  1 63,542 
The  pig  iron  was  all  converted  into  castings,  bar  iron,  nails 
and  other  wrought  iron.  The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the 
United  States  in  1810,  1830  and  1840,  according  to  official 
reports  and  estimates,  and  in  1844,  according  to  the  estimates  in 
the  March  No.,  1845,  of  Hunt's  Magazine,  was  as  follows ; 

1810.  1880.  1840.  1844. 

Pig  iron  and  castings  made 

from  the  ore  (tons,)  53,908  191,536  286,903*  486,000 
Bar  and  other  wrought  iron,  24,541  112.866  197,233  291,000 
Castings,  made  from  pig  iron,       ....  121,500 

*  Perhaps  40,000  tuns  of  the  castings  were  made  from  pig-iron,  leaving 
only  about  250,000  t^ns  of  iron  made  from  ore  in  1840. 
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The  production  in  the  United  States  of  iron  from  the  ore  maj 
be  estimated  at  250,000  tons  during  each  of  the  years  1840, 
1841  and  1842.  It  inoreased  rapidly  nnder  Uie  tariff  of  1848; 
amounted  to  nearly  500,000  tons,  in  1844 ;  to  about  600,000 
tons  in  1845,  and  to  about  800,000  tons  annually  during  the 
years  1847  and  1848.  The  influence  of  large  importations  under 
the  tariff  of  1846,  checked  the  further  increase  and  caused  a  de- 
cline in  the  production  to  about  650,000  tons  during  the  years 
1849,  1850  and  1851. 

The  value  of  the  unmanufactured  iron  and  steel  (that  is  the 
bar  and  pig  iron  and  steel)  and  the  manufactured  iron  and  «teel, 
(that  is  the  hardware,  castings,  sheet  iron,  nails,  and  eutlery) 
imported  into  the  United  States,  have  been  as  follows. 

1889.  1844  180a 

Bar  and  Pig-iron,  etc.,  $6,302,539  $3,313,796  $10,586,795 
Hardware,  6,507,510      2,380,027  7,078,603 

Total  $12,810,049     $5,693,823  $17,665,398 

The  quantity  of  unmanufactured  iron  and  steel  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1839  amounted  to  over  100,000  tons ;  in 
1844  to  68,924  tons,  and  in  1850  to  over  351,000  tons;  the 
weight  of  the  hardware  and  other  manufactures  of  iron 'and  steel 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty  from  the  custom-house  records, 
but  probably  amounted  to  over  40,000  tons  in  1839,  to  20,000 
tons  in  1844,  and  50,000  tons  in  1850 ;  making  the  whole  im- 
ports of  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  in  1839  about  140,000 
tons ;  in  1844  nearly  90,000  tons,  and  in  1850  about  400,000 
tons. 

The  annual  consumption  of  iron  and  hardware  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  1840  to  1850  from  less  than  400,000  to 
about  1,000,000  tons;  and  the  annual  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  increased  from  about  1,000,000  to  over  1,300,000  tons; 
while  the  consumption  in  Ireland  did  not  probably  exceed  50,000 
to  75,000  tons. 

Iron  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  great  increase 
of  iron  works  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  is  said  to  have 
been  a  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  But 
these  having  been  exhausted,  and  coal  not  having  been  found  of 
such  quality  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the 
Irisli  iron  works  have  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  The  above 
are  the  remarks  of  McCulloch  who  states  the  importation  of  iron 
and  all  manufactures  of  iron  and  hardware  into  Ireland  daring 
the  year  1835,  at  49,930  tons. 
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Cbc.  4.    JPradmctian  of  Iron  and  other  metals  in  the  several  cown- 
tries  of  Europe. 
Estimate  made  in  1826  by  Von  MalchuB,  a  statifitioiaii  of 
PniflBia,  of  the  anmuJ  prodaotion  of  Iron,  Coal,  Copper,  Lead  and 
Salt  in  the  different  conntries  of  Europe.* 


Iron. 

Copper. 

Coal. 

Lead. 

Salt 

Tom. 

Jon§. 

Tons. 

Tbnt- 

Cwts* 

Swedoi  and  Norway, 

78,913 

1,418 

30,650 

30 

65,000 

RaMia, 

106,160 

3,684 

909 

1,818,100 

Denmark,  ^  - 

Great  Dntain,  • 

22d,000 

6,000 

9,000,000 

15,000 

3,630,000 

Hdland  and  Belgtmn, 

18,125 

2,770,000 

Prussia, 

117,439 

750 

230.000 

2,961 

1,216,090 

&«)ny. 

4,000 

30 

31.000 

521 

30,000 

Hanover, 

6,091 

70 

43,492 

2,885 

293,528 

Aaatria  and  Hungary, 

56,513 

2.500 

113,000 

4,000 

5,469,951 

Bavaria. 

Other  Genaan  States, 

15,000 
29,805 

9 

1,861 

6,000 
16,100 

1,055 

555,500 
1,022,785 

France, 
Spain, 

202,750 

100 

1,025,000 

1,250 

5,000,000 

8,750 

12 

1,550 

5,800,000 

Portugal, 

225 

400 

45 

2,650,000 

Switzerland,  - 

3,750 

15,000 

Italian  States,  • 

3,405 

14 

5,090 

132 

4,648,000 

Turkey, 

3,400,000 

Total  (Von  Malchos,) 

875,926 

16,448 

13,270,732 

30,338 

35,613,954 

Add  for  Great  Britain, 

375,000 

3.858 

6,000,000 

5,000 

3,218,000 

Do  for  Ireland, 

3,000 

500 

100,000 

Total, 

1,253,926 

20,806 

19,370,732 

35,338 

38,831,954 

The  table  of  Von  Malchus  seems  to  have  been  compiled  mostly 
from  official  reports,  and  may  be  regarded  as  approximating  yery 
nearly  to  accuracy,  except  so  far  as  regards  Great  Britain. 

As  to  Great  Britain  it  gives  the  quantities  of  the  metals  pro- 
duced about  the  year  1806  ;  the  learned  writer  perhaps  not  beinff 
aware  of  so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  mines  of 
that  country,  there  being  no  official  reports  of  the  products  of 
iron  from  1806,  to  about  the  year  1825.  It  thus  appears  that, 
about  the  year  1825,  the  annual  product  of  iron  and  copper  in 
Great  Britain  was  about  as  great  as  it  was  in  all  Continental 
Europe ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  coal  and  lead  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  was  still  greater.  The  annual  product  of  British  iron  was 
then,  very  likely,  from  five  to  ten,  and  at  present  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  as  great  as  the  whole  quantity  produced  in  the  Ro- 
man world,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  empire. 

•  See  the  American  Almanac  for  1833.  page  240. 
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The  qjoantity  of  iron  annually  prodnoed  in  the  United  Stales 
at  this  time  (1851)  is  much  inreater  than  was  produoed  in  all 
Europe,  half  a  century  since.  The  iron  mines  of  the  United  States 
are  numerous  and  extensive,  scattered  through  more  than  half  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  apparently  inexhaustible ;  and  mstead  of 
importing  annually  over  100,000  tons  of  iron,  steel  and  hardware 
at  an  expense  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  miUons  of  dollars,  we  should 
divert  a  portion  of  our  farmers  from  forming  to  mining ;  make  at 
home  the  whole  quantity  of  iron,  steel  and  hardware  we  need ; 
and  thus  lessen  the  quantity  of  agricultural  products  annually 
raised,  create  a  home  market  for  them,  and  save  our  country  from 
being  drained  of  specie  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us. 

The  metals,  as  has  been  observed,  are  the  principal  instruments 
and  agents,  and  constitute  the  very  main-spring  of  productive  in- 
dustry, of  every  kind.  There  are  but  few  mines,  however,  m  the 
world,  which  could  be  worked  with  fiicility,  or  to  much  advantage, 
until  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder  to  blast  the  rocks,  and  of 
the  steam  engine  to  raise  and  clear  the  mines  of  water,  as  well  as 
to  raise  the  ore  from  the  bottom  of  the  mines  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  often  several  hundred  and  in  some  instances  over  two 
thousand  feet.  Without  the  use  of  gunpowder,  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  the  ancients  to  do  much  at  mining  ;  and  without 
the  use  of  the  steam  engine,  it  was  equally  impossible  to  work 
mines  very  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Though  the 
power  of  steam  had  been  previously  discovered,  and  many  expe- 
riments made  with  it,  yet  the  first  person  who  constructed  a 
machine  in  which  steam  was  successfully  applied  to  purposes  of 
usefulness,  was  Captain  Thomas  Savary,  of  England,  wno  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1698.  He  applied  his  steam  engine 
to  pumping  water  out  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  to  raisin?  the 
ore  from  the  mines.  A  material  improvement  was  made  in 
Savary 's  engine  by  Thomas  Newcomen  of  Devonshire  in  1705  ; 
and  the  movements  of  the  engine  were  simplified  in  1717  by  Mr. 
Beighton,  without  changing  its  principle  ;  out  after  this  time,  no 
considerable  improvement  was  made  until  the  great  improvements 
of  James  Watt  about  the  year  1769.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say, 
that  mining  was  never  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  any  age 
or  any  country,  until  after  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine, 
in  the  18th  century. 

The  annual  products  of  the  mines  of  England  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution  of  1688  are  stated  in  MacaiSay's  History  of  Eng- 
knd  as  follows  :  Iron,  10,000  tons :  Copper,  376  tons :  Tin,  1,600 
tons :  Coal  consumed  in  London  about  350,000  tons :  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  about  as  much  more. 
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Sflimate  of  the  number  of  toDs  of  iron  made  annually  in 
Europe  at  difierent  periods,  founded  on  the  researohes  of  Von 
Malehus,  Mo  Gollooh,  and  others,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  c<MiditMHi  of  each  country,  and  calculating  probabilities  as  to 
the  quantities  produced  prior  to  Yon  Malehus'  estimates ;  and  in 
many  eases  since. 


YeaiB. 

1500 

1700 

1730 

\  1840 

Great  Britain, 

7^00 

2x1,000 

1,300,000 

Ireland, 

7.000 

J,000 

France,  - 

14^00 

22,000 

30,000 

60,000 

a5o,ot)0 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

4,000 

10000 

laooo 

40*000 

80,000 

Rll8tu^       -    ^  - 

1,000 

3,000 

18,000 

40,000 

180,000 

Pmssiii,           *  • 

5jm 

10,000 

laooo 

40,000 

130,000 

Austria  and  Hnngary,        -  ' 

8,000 

16,000 

20,000 

40,000 

90,000 

German  States, 

7,000 

10,000 

J2.00O 

20,000 

65.000 

Bel^um,  - 

4,000 

8.000 

£0,000 

i35.U00 

SfMim  and  Portnnl, 

Italian  States  &  Switzerland, 

aooo 

MOO 

6,000 

9^000 

4,eoo 

4,000 

:],ooo 

Total,  ... 

64,000 

107,000 

108,000 

427,000 

a,3Hii,ooo 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the  United  States  according  to 
official  returns  and  reports  (as  heretofore  stated)  amounted  in 
1810  to  53,908  tons  :  m  1830  to  191,536  tons :  in  1840  to  about 
250,000  tons:  in  1850  to  about  650,000  tons;  and  probably  did 
not  exceed  10,000  tons,  in  the  year.  1800 ;  and  1000  or  2000  tons 
in  the  year  1750. 

As  iron  is  the  ereat  handmaid  and  agent  of  industry,  the 
quantity  of  it  used  by  any  people,  is  a  test,  and  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  their  productive  industry.  This  test  shows  the  great 
advancement  of  ^e  British  during  the  past  century ;  their  supe- 
riority over  every  other  nation  in  produotive  industry  ;  and  the 
great  superiority  of  modem  over  ancient  nations.  Next  to  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Belgium  and  France  have  been 
making  the  most  rapid  progress  in  productive  industry,  and 
wealth. 

Skc.  5.  Of  Copper — its  use  and  produclion. 
It  is  remarked  by  McCulloch,  that  if  we  except  gold  and  sil- 
ver, copper  seems  to  have  been  more  early  known  than  anv  other 
metal.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  method  of 
working  iron  was  discovered,  copper  was  the  principal  ingredient 
in  all  domestic  utensils,  and  instruments  of  war  ;  and  even  now  it 
is  applied  to  so  many  purposes,  as  to  rank  next  to  iron  in  utility. 

Alloys  of  copper  are  numerous,  and  of  great  value.  Those  of 
copper  and  zinc,  forming  brass  and  bronae,  are  the  most  ancient, 
and  the  most  common  ;  but  those  of  copper  and  tin  are  perhaps 
the  most  important.    Tin  alloyed  with  copper  makes  it  more 
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fbsible,  less  liable  to  nist,  or  to  be  corroded  by  the  ur  and  other 
sabstanoes,  harder,  denser  and  more  sonorous.  This  is  the  kind 
of  alloy  in  os^  among  the  natives  of  Mexieo,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  with  which  they  constructed  axes 
other  tools,  and  instruments  of  industry. 

Copper  is  spoken  of  in  Brande's  Encydopsedia  of  dcienoe  and 
Art,  as  an  abundant  metal ;  and  though  it  is  found  in  many  ores, 
and  in  many  countries,  yet  it  is  a  very  scarce  metal,  and  found  in 
but  few  places  and  mines,  and  in  but  small  quantities,  compared 
with  iron.  Great  Britain  has  various  copper  mines,  in  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  Wales,  &c.,  but  particularly  in  the  first.  Though 
known  long  before,  the  Cornish  copper  mines  were  not  wrougbt 
with  much  spirit  until  the  last  centuiy.  From  1726  to  1735, 
the  mines  of  England  and  Wales  produced  on  an  average  annu- 
ally, only  about  700  tons  of  pure  copper ;  during  the  ten  years 
from  1766  to  1775,  they  produced  on  an  average  2,650  tons  an- 
nually ;  in  1798,  the  produce  exceeded  5,000  tons  ;  and  in  1830, 
McCulloch  estimated  their  produce  at  12,000  tons,  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Scotland  about  2,000  tons,  and  the  Irish  mines 
500  tons,  making  the  annual  product  of  all  the  mines  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  that  time  14,500  tons. 

McCulloch  states  that  copper  ores  are  abundant  in  Sweden, 
Saxony,  Russia,  Persia,  Japan,  China,  and  Chili;  that  in  the 
province  of  Dalecarlia  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  celebrated  copper 
mine,  supposed  to  have  been  worked  nearly  1000  years ;  which,  in 
the  forepart  of  the  17th  century,  yielded  an  annual  product  of 
nearly  4,000  tons  of  pure  copper ;  but  it  has  since  greatly  declined. 

He  quotes  Thomson's  travels  in  Sweden,  p.  221.  Thid  state- 
ment sounds  a  litUe  fabulous,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  products  of  the  Cornwall  mines,  and  the  low  state  of  produc- 
tive industry,  at  that  period,  and  also  the  fcict  that  but  about  723 
tons  of  copper  were  exported  from  Stockholm,  the  principal  place 
of  export,  in  the  year  1832.  The  product  of  the  copper  mines 
in  the  provi2ico  of  Oleneta,  in  Russia,  is  estimated  at  3,375  Eng- 
lish tons  a  year.  The  copper  mines  of  Chili  are  also  very  rich, 
and  their  produce  is  imported  into  Calcutta  and  Canton,  direct 
from  Valparaiso.  The  copper  mines  of  Japan  are  said  to  be 
among  the  richest  in  the  world ;  the  Dutch  annually  import  about 
700  tons  of  their  produce  into  Batavia,  and  the  Chinese  from 
800  to  1000  into  Canton  and  other  ports.  Considerable  quanti- 
ties of  copper  are  exported  from  the  Persian  mines,  and  some 
from  the  Russian  mines  of  Georgia  into  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Ure  states  the  products  of  all  the  Russian  copp^  mines 
in  1830  at  8,860  tons;  in  1831  at  3,904  tons;  in  1832  at  3,620 
tons  ;  and  in  1833  but  3,387  tons. 
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This  and  the  taUe  of  Von  Malchns  comprise  the  substance  of 
ike  meagre  accounts  I  have  met  with  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  copper  produced  in  the  world  ;  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  the  products  of  the  mines  of  Great  Brita  n  are  greater  than 
the  products  of  the  mines  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the  mines  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Quantity  of  copper  and  manu&ctures  of  copper  and  brass, 
exported  from  Great  Britun,  and  their  value,  have  been  as  follows : 


Copper. 

Copper  and 

Yean. 

firnfle. 

Value. 

Tbnt. 

Tom. 

1820 

6,098 

1830 

9,167 

9,479 

iS867,344 

1835 

9,111 

12,104 

1,094,749 

1840 

5,926 

15,657 

1,450,464 

1844 

19,444 

1,736,645 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  the  excess  of  copper  and 
brass  over  pure  copper,  shows  the  quantity  of  brass  exported,  and 
also  the  rapid  increase  of  the  exportation  of  products  of  brass. 

Very  little  copper  has  been  heretofore  produced  in  the  United 
States ;  in  1844,  the  value  of  copper  imported  was  $1,370,274, 
and  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  no  less  than  $  1,268,977 ; 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain,  a  little  from 
Holland,  and  nearly  all  the  balance  from  South  America  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  value  imported  into  the  United  States 
annually  on  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  September  30th,  1838, 
amounted  to  about  $1,300,000;  and  the  quantity  annually  im- 
ported must  have  been  about  2,500  tons. 

The  recent  explorations  and  mining  operations  in  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  Isle  Royal,  and  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  seem  to  render  it  probable,  that  nearly  the  whole 
coast  of  that  Lake,  and  part  also  of  the  north  eastern  coast  of 
Lake  Huron,  are  filled  with  veins  of  native  copper,  and  copper 
pre,  which  will  yield  vast  quantities  of  copper  and  much  silver  ; 
that  the  mines  and  veins  are  more  numerous  and  extensive  than 
all  those  which  have  been  hitherto  wrought  in  the  world ;  that 
the  hills  are  of  such  moderate  height,  the  climate  so  favorable  to 
health  and  physical  energy,  and  the  facilities  for  transporting  the 
ores  and  copper  by  navigable  waters  so  great,  that  they  can  be 
worked  to  better  advantage,  and  cheaper,  than  almost  any  other 
mines  on  the  earth.  If  our  citizens  will  turn  their  attention  to 
the  business  of  raining  and  smelting  copper,  they  can  soon  supply 
our  country 
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Skc  6.  Tin — Its  Use  cmd  Produdion, 
MoCoIlooh  states  in  his  Com.  Diet.,  title  tin,  that  the  ores  of 
this  metal  are  found  in  comparatiyely  few  places ;  the  principal, 
and  perhaps  the  only  ones  are  Cornwall,  Galioia,  Ersgeberg  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  the  Malay  countries,  China,  and  Banca  in  Asia. 
They  are  peculiar  to  primitive  rocks,  generally  in  granite,  either  in 
veins  or  beds,  and  are  often  associated  wiUi  copper  and  iron 
pyrites.  Brande  says  it  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  Mex- 
ico and  Chili. 

Tin  is  principally  used  as  a  covering  of  other  metals ;  to  cover 
iron  and  prevent  it  from  oxydizing,  or  rusting,  and  also  to  cover . 
copper.  Thin  plates  of  iron  are  dipped  into  molten  tin,  which 
not  only  covers  the  iron  entirely,  but  penetrates  it,  and  gives  the 
whole  a  white  color.  It  is  then  called  sheet  tin,  and  is  Ui»ed  for  a 
great  variety  of  kitchen  and  cooking  utensils,  and  sometimes  to 
cover  the  roofs  of  buildings.  It  is  ako  alloyed  with  lead,  to  form 
pewter ;  but  as  tin  is  used  only  as  an  alloy,  and  as  a  very  thin 
covering  to  other  metals,  the  quantity  needed  is  very  trifling, 
when  compared  with  iron,  lead,  and  some  other  metals,  and  very 
small  also  when  compared  with  copper  and  silver. 

The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  worked  from  a  very  re- 
mote era.  The  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Cassiterides,  or 
tin  islands,  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  c.  115.  After 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  British  tin  trade,  which  was 
always  reckoned  of  peculiar  importance,  was  carried  on  by  the 
merchants  of  Marseilles,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans.  Be- 
sides Britain,  Spain  furnished  the  ancients  with  considerable 
quantities  of  tin  ;  but  we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
purposes  to  which  they  applied  it,  except  to  cover  copper  vcHsels. 

Mr.  McC.  remarks,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land some  German  miners,  by  whom  some  of  the  processes  were 
improved.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  mines  were  much  neglect- 
ed j  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  business  of 
mining  was  carried  on  with  renewed  vigor  ;  and  from  1720  to 
1740,  the  annual  produce  of  the  .British  mines  was  about  2,100 
tons.  The  produce  went  on  gradually  increasing,  till  it  amount- 
ed, in  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1800,  to  3,254  tons  a  year. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years,  it  was  under  3000  tons  per  year ; 
since  that  time  it  has  increased,  and  in  1827  and  1828  amounted 
to  nearly  5000  tons  each  year,  and  in  1837  to  5,130  tons ;  and  he 
says  the  average  produce  of  the  mines,  might  then  be  estimated 
at  4,500  tons  annuaUy,  about  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  exported, 
and  three-fourths  of  it  used  at  home. 

He  gives  a  table  embracing  an  estimate  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  at  17,000  piculs ;  of  the 
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west  coast  of  that  peninsula,  including  Banca  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  at  53,000  piouls ;  making  in  all  70,000  picols,  or  little 
over  4,000  tons,  each  picul  being  about  136  pounds.  He  says 
the  average  export  from  Singapore,  during  each  of  the  years, 
1820  and  1827,  amounted  to  16,342  piculs,  or  about  970  tons,  and 
that  the  great  marts  for  the  consumption  of  tin  are  China,  Hin- 
dostan,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  annual  export  of  tin 
from  Island  of  Java  from  1828  to  1837  is  stated  at  36,000 
piculs,  or  a  little  over  2,000  tons. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  total  annual  product 
of  all  the  tin  mines  of  the  world  does  not  exceed  15,000  tons, 
about  one-third  part  of  which  is  from  the  single  island  of  Great 
Britain.  The  amount  specified  as  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  1833,  is  about  237^  tons;  and  the  value  of  tin  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1842,  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  $28,599,  and  of  glazed  or  tinned  hollow 
ware  at  f26,742.  ' 

He  gives  a  table  showing  the  quantity  of  British  and  of  toreign 
(Banca  and  Malay)  tin  exported  by  the  British  to  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  America,  and  western  Asia,  in  1833,  specifjdng 
the  quantities  shipped  for  each,  showing  an  aggregate  of  about 
1;250  tons  of  British  tin,  and  about  2,000  tons  of  foreign  tin 
shipped  that  year. 

The  value  of  tin,  and  of  tin  and  pewter  wares  exported  from 
Great  Britain  annually  on  an  average  from  1831  to  1835  inclu- 
sive, amounted  to  iS284,295  ;  and  in  1844  to  i^506,691. 

Sec.  7.  Lead — Its  Use  and  Production. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  most  useful  metals.  From  its  great  dura- 
bility it  is  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  water  pipes  and 
cisterns,  and  as  a  covering  for  flat  surfaces  or  tops  of  buildings  ; 
and  when  converted  into  a  carbonate  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  it  is 
mixed  with  oil  and  serves  as  the  basis  of  white  paint,  and  also  as 
the  principal  basis  of  5)aints  of  several  other  colors.  Alloyed 
with  tin,  it  forms  pewter,  and  with  antimony,  it  forms  the  alloy 
with  which  printing  types  are  made. 

The  lead  mines  of  Great  Britain  have  been  worked  from  a  very 
remote  era ;  but  those  of  Derbyshire  only  were  explored  previous 
to  1829.  Their  products  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained, 
but  were  estimated  by  McCulloch  in  1833  as  follows:  those  of 
Derbyshire  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons  annually ;  those  of  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland  from  11,000  to  12,000  tons,  and  the 
Scotch  mines  at  4,120  tons  annually.  He  estimated  their  pro- 
ducts in  his  Register  in  1839  at  from  45,000  to  50,000  tons 
annually.    He  states  the  quantity  of  lead,  and  manufactures  of 
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lead  exported  in  1821,  at  19,770  tons,  and  in  1833  at  13,898 
tons ;  in  1844  it  amounted  to  15,664  tons.  He  attributes  the 
great  fall  in  price  since  1825,  principally  to  the  raat  supplies 
of  that  metal  that  have  been  recently  famished  by  the  mines 
of  Adra,  in  Grenada  in  Spain ;  and  says  the  richness  of  the 
ore  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained  enable  the  Span- 
iards, who  are  but  indifferently  skilled  in  the  arts  of  mining, 
to  undersell  every  other  people,  and  to  supply  most  markets  to 
which  they  have  access.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  several 
of  the  least  productive  of  the  lead  mines  of  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  have  been  already  abandoned  ;  and  it  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful if  the  duties  on  foreign  lead  will  be  sufficient  to  hinder  some 
of  the  British  mines  from  sharing  the  same  fiftte. 

He  says  the  consumption  of  lead  in  France  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  that  it  is  nearly  all  imported ;  that  the  imports  averaged 
annually  from  1819  to  1822  inclusive  6,211,500  kilogrammes, 
and  in  1829  and  1830,  15,742,192  kilogrammes  annually,  and 
that  the  imports  are  almost  entirely  from  Spain ;  and  he  attri- 
butes the  increased  consumption  in  France  to  the  fall  of  the 
price.  A  kilogramme  is  nearly  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  avoir- 
dupois weight,  and  1,000  kilogrammes  about  a  ton;  showing  the 
quantity  imported  into  France  in  1830  to  have  been  about  15,740 
tons. 

He  estimated  the  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States  in  ten 
years,  from  1823  to  1832,  inclusive,  at  55,903,888  pounds ;  equal 
to  about  25,000  tons,  or  2,500  tons  annually.  The  quantity  pro- 
duced from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to 
the  returns  with  the  census  of  1840,  was  equal  to  nearly  14,000 
tons,  and  the  quantity  mined  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 
The  quantity  of  lead  exported  from  the  United  States,  as 
reported  among  our  domestic  exports  for  the  year  1842,  was  about 
6,500  tons,  valued  at  $523,428;  and  the  quantity  exported 
during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844,  amounted  to  nearly 
8,200  tons,  valued  at  $595,238. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  of  lead,  besides  white  and 
red  lead,  during  the  eight  years,  ending  Sept.  30th,  1828, 
amounted  to  $2,010,981,  or  an  average  annually  of  $251,372; 
in  1841  they  amounted  to  $3,702,  and  since  that  time  to  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  annually.  The  imports  of  lead  into  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1835, 
amounted  to  over  1,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $54,112,  and  the 
red  and  white  lead  imported  amounted  to  832,215  pounds,  valued 
at  $50,225.  The  value  of  load  exported  the  same  year  amount- 
ed to  only  $17,346,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  United  States 
that  year  for  lead,  of  nearly  $86,991 ;  while  the  balance  in  favor 
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of  the  United  States  in  1844  for  lead  exported,  over  and  above 
the  amonnt  imported,  was  no  less  than  f 582,884;  showing  a 
dlierenee  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  between  the  vears  1835 
and  1844,  of  no  less  than  $629,875.  Prior  to  1835,  the  imports 
of  lead  into  the  United  States  were  large ;  the  present  balance  in 
thdr  fiavor  is  of  great  oonsequence ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  not  soon  supply  themselves  with 
iron  and  copper,  as  well  as  lead,  and  have  a  surplus  of  each  to 
export,  instead  of  importing  to  the  amount  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  quantity  of  lead,  copper,  and  manganese  produced  by  the 
mines  of  France  in  1841,  and  the  quantity  imported  that  year  for 
consumption,  is  stated  as  follows : 

Lead  produced  from  the  mines  638  tons.  Imported  17,375  tons. 
Copper       do         do  100  "  do        9,910  " 

Manganeee  do         do        4,978  <^         do  1,341 

Sec.  8.  On  Zinc — its  uUj  and  the  trade  in  it. 

Zinc  appears  to  be  a  rare  metal,  found  in  but  few  countries, 
and  in  no  ver^  great  quantities.  McCuUooh  says  it  is  procured 
in  Flintshire  m  Wales,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  in  the  province 
of  Yunan  in  China;  and  in  Gleinitz  in  Upper  Silesia,  from 
which  latter  place,  the  foreign  zinc  brought  into  England  is 
principally  procured.  Besides  its  employment  in  the  manufac- 
tare  of  brass,  bell  metal,  &c.,  to  alloy  with  copper,  zinc  has  of 
late  years  been  formed  into  plates,  and  applied  to  many  uses  for 
which  lead  was  formerly  used,  such  as  the  roofing  of  buildings, 
the  manufacture  of  water  spouts,  dairy  pans,  &c. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  statement  of  the  amount  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  or  in  any  other  country.  The  imports  into  Great 
Britain  in  1831  were  3,820  tons,  and  the  exports  3,134  tons,  and 
in  1832  the  imports  amounted  to  3,438  tons,  and  the  exports  to 
2,487  tons. 

The  value  of  the  zinc  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1842 
was  $105,984,  and  in  1844  it  amounted  to  $113,099,  only 
$1,139  of  which  was  re-exported.  From  these  statements,  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  produced  in  the  world  is  comparatively 
small,  and  that  it  is  a  metal  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  it  is 
principally  used  as  a  substitute  for  tin,  lead,  and  pewter,  on 
account  of  being  cheaper  than  those  metals.  McCulloch 
remarks  that  the  word  zinc  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
writings  of  Paracelsus,  who  died  in  1541  ;  but  the  method  of 
extracting  it  from  its  ores  was  not  known  until  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century. 
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Sec.  9.  Coal — its  use  and  production. 

Fuel  u  as  neoessary  to  the  existence  and  comfort  of  maa  in 
cold  climates,  as  either  bread,  meat,  or  clothing.  Thonf^  coal 
is  of  very  little  use  to  a  people  in  a  new  country,  while  wood  for 
fuel  is  abundant ;  yet  a  dense  population  cannot  exist  in  a  cold 
climate  without  g^reat  difficulty  and  suffering,  unless  thev  have  a 
good  supply  of  pit  or  mineral  coal  for  fuel  to  warm  their  awellings 
and  work-^ops,  as  well  as  to  propel  machinery.  The  peat  of 
Ireland  serves  as  a  partial  but  poor  substitute  for  coal. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  quantity 
of  coal  raised  from  the  mines  of  Great  Britain;  the  quantity 
shipped  coastwise  from  one  port  to  another,  and  to  Ireland  in 
1841  was  7,649,899  tons;  1,848,294  tons  were  exported  the 
same  year  to  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries  ;  the  consump- 
tion of  the  British  iron  works  annually  was  estimated  at  6,877,000 
tons,  and  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  copper,  tin,  and  in  the  potteries,  about  as 
much  more,  or  nearly  7,000,000  tons ;  nearly  all  of  which  was 
used  on  the  spot,  ana  not  included  in  any  accounts  of  shipments. 
Beside  this,  large  quantities  are  used  for  fuel  near  the  mines,  not 
included  in  the  shipments,  and  the  total  quantity  produced  by  the 
mines  were  estimated  at  over  30,000,000  tons  annually.  McCul- 
loch  in  his  Register  estimated  it  in  1839  at  31,024,417  tons; 
which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  about  40,000,000  cords  of 
wood. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  coal  fields  opened  in  France  in  1836  was  forty- 
six,  and  in  1841  they  numbered  sixty-two,  comprising  256  mines, 
situated  in  forty-one  of  the  sixty-eight  departments;  of  which 
number,  nine  furnished  anthracite  coal  only,  fourteen  lignite  only, 
and  the  remaining  thirty-nine  furnished  bituminous  coal,  five  of 
them  yielding  anthracite  coal  also. 

The  following  statement  shows,  in  round  numbers,  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal  raised  from  the  French  coal  mines  at  four  different 
periods,  and  the  quantity  in  tons  of  foreign  coal  consumed  in 
France  during  the  same  years : 

1814.        1826.        1836.  1841. 
Tons  raised,  665,610   1,301,045   3,544^35  3,410,200 

Foreign  coal  consumed,  165,345      505,180      999,452  1,619,160 

Total  conaumed  in  Franco,  820,000  1,800,000  3,517,000  4,980,000 

^e  exports  of  coal  being  smalL  Of  the  imports  of  coal  in  184 1, 
it  is  stated  that  992,226  tons  were  from  Belgium ;  196,502  tons 
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from  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria ;  429,950 
tons  from  Great  Britain,  and  only  482  tons  from  all  other  coon- 
tries.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  raising  the  various 
kinds  of  coal  in  France  in  1841,  was  29,320,  of  whom  22,595 
worked  in  the  mines. 

The  produedon  of  pit  or  mineral  coal  in  the  United  States  in 
1839,  was  about  1,800,000  tons. 

Sec.  10.  SaU — the  production  and  consamption. 
All  the  salt  made  in  the  United  States,  is  made  by  either  boil- 
ing or  solar  evaporation  of  salt  water,  and  is  strictly  a  manufac- 
tmred  and  not  a  mineral  product ;  but  the  principal  part  produced 
in  Europe  is  taken  from  mines  in  a  crystallized  state  (See  the 
table  from  Von  Malchus  ante,  section  4.) 

Porter  states  the  production  and  exportation  of  salt  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  follows : 


Tesm  Prodaction.  Ezportation. 

Owti.  BiiMhelB. 

1827  6.347,280  7,475,025 

1830  8,666,440  10,499,778 

1835  7,200,080  8,317,029 

1840  11,063,280  12,847,663 

1844  11,062,240  13,476,884 


The  whole  of  this  large  quantity  of  salt  was  produced  in  Eng- 
land, and  no  part  of  it  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  export- 
ation to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  above  stated,  large 
quantities  are  exported  to  Ireland  for  the  supply  of  that  country, 
which  amounted  during  the  year  1835,  to  1,646,614  bushels. 

Though  we  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1839—6,179,174 
bushels,  and  the  production  has  been  annually  increasing  since 
that  time,  yet  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1850 
— 1 1,224,185  bushels,  at  an  expense  of  $1,237,186  ;  the  exports 
are  but  a  trifle.  Macaulay  says  the  first  bed  of  rock  salt  discovered 
in  Great  Britain,  was  found  in  Cheshire  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  but  it  does  not  appear  co  have  been  worked  during  that  age. 

Sec.  11.  General  re/lections. 
Iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  is  diffused  throughout 
the  earth,  and  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  almost 
every  country,  but  is  much  the  most  abundant  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  Comparatively  little  iron  ore  is  found  in  any  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  it  woiild  seem 
from  ancient  profane  history,  as  well  as  from  the  scriptures,  that 
copper  and  its  alloy,  brass,  and  even  silver,  and  in  western 
Europe,  tin  also,  were  about  as  abundant,  and  used  in  nearly  as 
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large  quantities  as  iron.  The  quantity  of  copper  prodaood  is 
Europe  and  western  Asid  at  this  time,  from  the  be8t  informatioa 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  does  not  exceed  25,000  tons  annuaUj; 
and  including  all  Asia,  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  not  over 
31,000  tons ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  in  the  comparativly  low  stale 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  mining  and  other  prodaetiYe' 
industry  among  the  Roman  people,  that  the  annual  product  <^ 
copper  could  have  been  more  than  10,000  tons,  and  of  iron  more 
than  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons,  or  60,000  tons  annually  at  the 
most,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  only  during  the  last  century,  that  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  statistics,  and  all  the  estimates  prior  to  that  time,  are 
founded  on  the  state  of  science,  industry,  and  condition  of  the 
people  ;  but  those  of  a  recent  period  are  mostly  of  an  official 
character,  and  generally  collected  with  care. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time,  Great  Britain  produces  about  half 
of  all  the  iron  made  in  the  world ;  nearly  half  the  copper ;  and 
nearly  one-third  part  the  tin  ;  beside  a  pretty  large  supply  for 
home  consumption  of  lead,  and  some  for  export;  and  also  a 
considerable  supply  of  zinc,  and  several  other  metals  of  minor 
importance ;  but  if  we  look  back  no  further  than  the  revolution 
of  1688,  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  Steam  Engine  by  Capt. 
Savary,  to  a  period  before  that  revolution  and  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  had  produced  much  eS^ct  upon  the  relative 
condition  and  enterprise  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  we  shall 
find  that  the  products  of  British  industry,  and  of  British  mines, 
did  not  exceed  those  of  many  other  countries  of  Europe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Only  a  century  and  a  half  since,  the  commerce  of  Holland 
was  more  extensive  than  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  pro- 
ductive industry  and  wealth  of  England  and  Wales  scarcely 
exceeded  that  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  less  than  half  as 
much  territory.  Holland  then  had  extensive  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  Great  Britain  nothing  but  a  few  trading  factories ; 
whereas  she  now  holds  dominion  over  a  hundred  millions  of 
people,  who  have  been  conquered  by  a  company  of  British 
merchants.  A  century  since,  (in  1750)  Great  Britain  did  not 
hold  a  foot  of  territory  on  the  continent  of  America,  which  she 
now  holds ;  all  her  western  possessions  consisted  of  a  few  small 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  the  original  thirteen  states  of  this 
Union,  and  the  unsettled  territories  attached  to  them,  comprising 
about  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 

Prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  in  1485, 
England  was  mostly  a  grazing  country  ;  poor  when  compared  with 
the  Italian  States,  Spain,  France,  Burgundy,  (now  Holland  and 
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Beliptun,)  and  eyes  Portugal ;  and  tboueh  her  herds  of  cattle  and 
■beep  were  numerous,  which  constituted  her  chief  wealth,  and 
her  population  was  less  than  one-fith  part  as  great  as  it  is  now, 
jet  it  would  appear  fVom  the  frequent  dearths  and  famines,  that 
the  quantity  of  grain  raised,  was  much  less,  and  probably  not 
half  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  it  is  now.  Tho 
tin  and  lead  mines  were  then  considerably  worked,  (as  they  were 
the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe,)  and  tin,  lead,  wool,  and 
a  few  eoarse,  unfinished  woollen  cloths,  which  were  sent  to 
Burgundy  or  Flanders  to  be  dyed,  dressed,  and  finished,  were 
the  principal  exports.  Jacob  says,  in  his  historical  enquiry  in 
relation  to  the  precious  metals,  Chap,  xii:  p.  183,  that  *^By 
eomparing  the  price  of  wool  as  given  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  with  the  exchequer  records  of  the  year  1354,  we  find 
that  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  amounted  to  full  12,715,200 
pounds  weight.  Besides  the  wool,  there  were  in  the  same  year 
coarse  cloths  exported,  whose  value  amounted  to  iSl 6,266  in  tho 
money  of  that  time,  or  to  $41,490,  in  our  present  money. 

Wool  then,  and  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
constituted  the  principal  part  in  value,  of  the  exports  of  the 
kingdom.  During  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  average 
annual  exports  were  only  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling— during  the  16th  century  they  amounte  d 
to  from  J&1,000,000  to  iSl,506,000  annually;  during  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  century,  to  from  ^£2,000,000  to  iB2,500,000 ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Second,  to  about  ^^,000,000 
per  annum. 

The  average  exports  of  Great  Britain  during  the  three  years 
ending  with  1701,  amounted  to  iS6, 449 ,594 ;-— during  six  years 
ending  with  1755,  they  amounted  to  £12,220,974 — and  during 
eight  years  ending  with  1792,  to  iS18,621,942. 

The  official  value  of  the  exports  of  the  products  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  in  1835  amounted  to  £77,932,616  ;  aud  in  1844 
to  jB 13 1,564,503.  The  standard  prices  of  official  valuations 
have  not  been  changed  since  1696  ;  and  they  therefore  show  the 
relative  quantities  of  goods  exported  at  dififerent  periods.  But  a 
mere  trine  is  exported  from  Ireland. 

Nearly  half  the  exports  during  the  17th  century  consisted  of 
woollen  goods ;  at  present  about  half  their  exports  consist  of  manu- 
fiustures  of  cotton,  and  cotton  yarn.  The  manufacture  and  trade 
in  cotton  has  grown  up  since  the  year  1780,  and  the  comuierce 
with  Great  Britain  has  been  doubled  by  that  means.  The  reason 
why  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  so  small  up  to  the  revolu 
tion  of  1688,  and  even  up  to  the  American  revolution,  was  this- 
they  had  very  little  to  export  which  any  nation  wanted 
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Henry  VII  and  his  suocessors  enoonraged  domedtio  maaufiM- 
tures  and  commerce  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  branches  of  indosiij, 
together  with  mining,  began  to  improve  and  flourish,  airriculture 
improved  with  them,  until  England  became  an  agricoltaral  as 
well  as  a  manufacturing  country.  Mining  and  manufaotores  nol 
only  supply  the  tools,  and  instruments  of  agriculture,  but  they 
create  a  market  for,  and  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  products ; 
and  thus  stimulate  agricultural  industry. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  annuaUy  in  Great  Britain  is  now 
eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was  three  centuries  since — and 
that  of  other  grains  and  vegetables  nbout  three  or  four  times  as 
much.  Those  are  singular  facts,  and  show  the  dose  dependenee 
of  agriculture  on  commerce,  and  on  mining,  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  amount  of  iron  now  used  in  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of 
tools  and  instruments  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  probably  ten 
times  as  great  as  it  was  two  centuries  since.  Ploughs  were  then 
rude  things  made  of  wood,  with  only  a  point  of  iron  ;  now  all  that 
part  running  in  the  ground  is  made  of  iron.  Then  the  farmer 
could  only  scratch  the  surface  o^f  the  earth  a  very  little — ^but  now 
he  can  plough  as  deep  as  he  pleases.  The  agricultural  tools  of 
the  present  day  render  labour  two  or  three  times  as  effective  as 
it  was  then,  enable  the  farmer  to  plough  his  lands  deeper,  better, 
and  easier,  to  cultivate  them  more  thoroughly  and  subdue  them 
more  perfectly  ;  and  therefore  they  produce  more  abundantly. 

To  make  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain  and  her  railroads  re- 
quired an  immense  amount  of  iron,  and  a  large  quantity  ia 
required  annually  for  new  mills,  factories,  machinery,  railroads, 
&c  ,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  repair  the  old,  and  supply  such  as  has  been 
worn  out. 

Nearly  all  her  machinery  is  moved  by  the  Steam  Engine,  bj 
means  of  coal.  Her  manufactures  are  thus  dependent  on  the 
products  of  her  mines.  The  manufactures  and  domestic  products 
exported  from  Great  Britain  have  increased  with,  and  nearly. as 
fast  as  the  aggregate  products  of  her  mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin, 
lead  and  zinc,  which  have  caused,  as  well  as  furnished  the  instru- 
ments of  her  increased  productive  industry. 

Wbile  England  remained  a  grazing  country,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  and  her  principal  exports  were  wool,  coarse, 
unfinished,  not  dyed  woollen  cloths,  a  small  quantity  of  tin, 
copper  and  hardware,  and  a  few  horses  and  cattle,  tho  people 
were  comparatively  poor,  and  the  nation  feeble,  and  the  popula- 
tion doubled  only  once  in  three  or  four  centuries.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  people  turned  their 
attention  more  to  mining  and  manufactures,  agriculture  finding 
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better  marketo,  improved  more  rapidly  than  it  had  ever  done 
before  ;  the  people  were  mnch  better  supplied  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period,  with  grain  as  well  as  vegetables,  and  for  the  first 
tme  in  ber  history,  Great  Britain  exported  large  quantities  of 
grain,  and  her  population  increased  about  24  per  cent,  in  fifty 
^ears.  After  the  British  people  had  made  great  progress  in 
inventions,  and  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  about 
one-tliird  part  only  of  the  adult  male  population  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  population  has  increased  nearly  four  times  as  fast, 
daring  the  present  century,  as  it  did  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century  ;  and  agriculture  is  so  much  improved,  that  if  they 
did  not  import  a  bushel  of  grain,  the  whole  people,  though  nearly 
six  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  three  centuries  and  a  half 
since,  would  not  only  be  much  better  housed,  and  supplied  with 
better  clothing,  lodging,  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  but  better 
supplied  with  bread,  vegetables,  and  every  kind  of  food  except 
meat,  at  the  present  time,  than  they  were  then.  Her  manufac- 
turing power  and  industiy  is  based  on  the  production  of  her 
mines ;  ner  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  furnishes  nearly 
aU  the  materials  of  her  immense  commerce,  and  is  the  source  of 
her  great  wealth  and  power  ;  and  by  means  of  the  improvements 
in  tools  and  implements  furnished  by  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
valuable  markets  furnished  by  her  millions  engaged  in  mining, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  her  agriculture  has  been  improved 
to  a  degree  unequalled  in  any  country,  in  any  age  of  the  world. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  supplies  of  ojes  of.  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  in  all  probability,  more  abundant  than  Great  Britain, 
and  much  more  easily  obtained,  than  they  can  be  in  that  country 
at  thb  day.  We  have  also  large  and  numerous  coal  fields,  an 
unlimited  amount  of  water  power,  extensive  forests  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  timber,  and  the  means  of  furnishing  ourselves  with 
a  domestic  supply  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  as  well  as  cotton 
for  manufacturing,  four  or  five,  if  not  ten  times  as  great,  as  can 
be  supplied  by  the  British  Isles.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  be  much  greater  than  those  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  we  are  nearly  as  much  advanced  in  wealth,  and 
much  more  so  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  than  she 
was  half  a  century  since.  What  then  is  our  correct  policy  ?  Is 
it  to  confine  our  industry  mostly  to  agriculture  as  England  did 
prior  to  the  year  16S8,  to  discourage  mining  and  manufactures 
by  means  of  free  trade,  and  try  to  feed  the  British  and  French, 
and  let  them  clothe  us,  and  furnish  us  with  the  metals  we  need  ? 
Shall  we  follow  the  example  of  England  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  which  kept  her  poor  and  feeble  ?  Or  shall  we  follow 
her  example  of  the  18th  and  19  th  centuries  which  has  made  her 
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rich  and  powerfbl  ?  Shall  toe  remain  trUnUarf  to  Englamd^  oi 
toe  toere  while  colonUsy  and  keep  ourselves  poor  as  agriaUturigtSj 
to  foster  amd  enrich  her  manufacturers  and  miners^  or  shall  tM 
make  ourselves  independent^  and  improve  our  condition^  by  furmsh' 
ing  the  metals  and  manufactures  for  ourselves  ? 

Oold  and  silver  will  be  treated  of  in  another  chapter 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 


Ox  THB  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  AORIOULTURB  AND  THK 
MECHANIC  ARTS,  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  HEALTH| 
CONDITION,  AND  INCREASE  OF  MAN. 

Sec.  1.  Origin  and  condition  of  the  useful  artSy  and  of  agricul- 
ture among  ancient  nations. 
The  native  Mexicans  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  but  had  learned  the  art  of 
mining  and  forging  copper,  and  hardening  it,  with  which  thej 
made  a  rough  species  of  edge  tools  to  work  in  wood,  as  well  as 
implements  of  a  rude  character  for  digging  up  and  cultivating  the 
earth.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  had  no  domestic  animals 
which  they  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
animals  for  ploughing  or  drawing  wheeled  carriages,  and  that 
they  had  no  such  thing  as  a  plough  or  wheeled  carriage,  wagon, 
or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  When  the  nations  about  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  first  learned  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages 
and  ploughs,  is  unknown,  as  that  time  was  prior  to  the  period  of 
authentic  profane  history,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  silent  on 
the  subject.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  wheeled  carriages  seem  to  have  been 
common  among  the  Greeks.  In  1  Kings  xix.  19,  which  was 
nearly  nine  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  read  of 
Elisha's  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen.  The  Indians  north 
of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  had  some 
rude  axes  and  other  instruments  and  implements  made  of  stone, 
with  which  they  could  dig  up  and  cultivate  the  earth  by  manual 
labor  ;  but  it  must  have  baen  a  very  laborious  and  slow  process ; 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  much  in  cultivating  the  earth, 
in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  implements.  Agriculture  must 
necessarily  have  been  confined  to  the  raising  of  a  few  vegetables 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  mere  trifle  of  grain.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Canaanites  and  of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  at 
the  time  the  Israelites  went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  ;  hence 
£uuines  were  common  in  those  days. 

The  art  of  masonry,  making  mortar,  making  and  burning  brick, 
and  the  use  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar  in  building  dwelling 
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houses  and  CGnstructing  temples,  walls  for  the  defence  of  citieS| 
&c..  was  also  learned  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world.  This 
we  know  from  the  accounts  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  building  of 
the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  the  accounts  of  profmae 
history  of  the  building  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  Upper  E^pt. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes  exhibit  columns,  statues,  and  fabrics  of 
stone,  curiously  wrought  with  the  chisel,  and  many  of  them  cat 
out  of  a  single  solid  stone  of  such  an  immense  size,  that  it  required 
a  great  number  of  men,  and  the  most  powerful  machinery  and 
complicated  mechanism  to  move  them  from  the  beds  where  they 
were  quarried,  and  elevate  them  to  their  proper  positions  ;  where 
they  have  remained  for  thousands  of  years,  no  human  being  can 
determine  how  long,  monuments  of  the  mechanical  power,  ddll, 
and  industry  of  the  Tbebans. 

The  Thebaus  must  have  been  acquainted  with  iron,  making  and 
using  edge  tools,  and  working  in  wood,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  make  wheeled-carriages,  build 
scaffolds,  and  construct  machinery  of  sufficient  power  to  move 
many  miles,  and  elevate  to  their  respective  places,  such  immense 
columns  and  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Those  cities 
were  built  and  all  these  things  were  done  when  agriculture, 
strictly  speaking  (that  is,  cultivating  the  earth  by  ploughing  or 
otherwise  digging  it  up,  and  sowing  grain,)  was  in  its  infancy  and 
scarcely  known.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
nation  that  made  any  considerable  proficiency  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  particularly  in  the  arts  of  building  and  sculpture,  as 
well  as  in  agriculture,  about  or  nearly  2,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  is  supposed ;  and  these  arts  spread  from  there 
to  Western  Asia,  and  to  Greece,  and  from  there  to  Rome,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Tht  mechanic  arts  in  Egypt  were  in 
advance  of  agriculture^  which  followed^  and  could  neither  precede 
theniy  nar  advance  any  faster  than  they  did  ;  and  such  would 
appear  to  be  the  condition  of  all  countries,  if  we  except^  perhaps^ 
colonies;  agriculture  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
upon  commerce,  and  cannot  advance  any  faster  than  they  advance. 

The  Israelites  were  at  first  a  pastoral,  and  eventually  became 
an  agricultural  people  ;  the  Tyrians,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  many  other  nations,  were  greatly  in  advance  of 
them  in  the  mechanic  arts.  When  King  Solomon  formed  the 
design  of  building  a  great  and  magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
he  sent  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  for  carpenters  and  laborers  to 
get  out  the  timber  and  do  the  wood- work,  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  the  Tyrians  were  more  skilful  mechanics  and  workers  in 
wood  than  the  Israelites.    These  Tyrian  carpenters  and  laborers 
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were  paid  by  Solomon,  with  provisions  and  other  agricaltural  pro- 
dacts.    See  1  Kings,  Chap,  v.,  6-9. 

Sec.  2.  Improvements  in  agricultural  implements  in  modern  timei. 
The  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  of  the  first  necessity, 
consist  of  the  ploujrh,  spade,  or  piok-aze,  hoe,  pruning-hook, 
waeon,  and  aze.  The  ploughs  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  of  various  shapes  and  rude 
form,  some  of  them  having  a  little  iron  sharo,  and  a  piece  of  wood 
▼eiy  ill  Gonstructed,  intended  as  a  mould-board  to  turn  over  the 
ground,  but  the  majority  of  ploughs  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Id  more  modem  times,  some  ploughs  were  made  with  wheels,  and 
the  mould-board  was  improved  in  shape,  and  became  better 
adapted  to  use ;  but  the  plough  was  still  a  large,  ill-shapen,  roueh 
wooden  instrument,  until  after  the  invention  of  iron  mould-boardi, 
and  iron  landsides  fitted  to  shares,  constituting  all  that  part  of  a 
plough  which  runs  in  the  ground.  The  first  iron  plough  was 
made  of  wrought  iron  in  Scotland,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Cast-iron  ploughs  were  invented  soon  after- 
wards, and  were  introduced  into  general  use  in  G-reat  Britain 
and  many  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  all  that  part  of  the  plough  which  runs  in  the 
ground  is  now  made  of  iron,  it  soon  wears  perfectly  smooth,  runs 
much  easier,  cuts  a  more  uniform  furrow,  and  turns  it  over 
smoother,  and  more  perfectly,  than  a  wooden  plough  possibly  can. 
It  does  its  work  much  better  and  faster  than  a  wooden  plough, 
and  requires  not  over  half  as  much  animal  power  to  draw  it 
through  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  agricultural  implements  which  has  ever 
Deen  made. 

During  the  present  century,  carriages  and  wagons  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and  made  to  run  much  easier,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  axle-trees,  the  use  of  more  iron  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  making  the  woodwork  lighter.  All  the  implements  of 
agriculture  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  present  centu- 
ry, and  many  new  ones  have  been  invented,  such  as  machines  and 
instruments  for  threshing,  planting,  hoeing,  raking  hay,  &c.  Very 
little  improvement  seems  to  have  beon  made  in  agricultural 
implements  for  thousands  of  years,  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  in  fact,  tke  whole  history  of  the  world  shows^ 
that  agriculture  is  the  last  department  of  industry  in  which  im- 
provements have  usually  been  made  ;  and  when  made,  that  they  have 
hetny  in  most  cases  ^  only  new  applications  of  some  mechanical  power 
or  instrument  previously  used. 
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Sec.  3.  CivUizatian — Us  origin  in  warm  elimate$. 
The  art  of  building  with  brick  and  stone  was  brought  to  a  tol- 
erable state  of  perfection,  first  in  Upper  Egypt  at  Thebes,  and 
afterwards  at  Babylon,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Lower  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece,  whilst  most  of  the  other  mechanic  arts  and  agricul- 
ture were  in  a  comparative  state  of  infancy.    This  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  following  causes  ;  in  the  warm  climates  of  Egypt, 
south-western  Asia,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  earth  produced  enough  spontaneously,  and  with 
very  little  attention  from  man,  to  supply  him  with  food;  the 
warmth  and  even  temperature  of  the  climate  seemed  not  to  require 
much  clothing ;  and  the  scorching  sun  in  the  heat  of  the  daf^ 
re*uiered  a  dwelling  to  shelter  him  from  its  ra/ys^  an  object  if 
greater  necessity^  than  any  thing  dse  which  nature  did  not  fumuk 
him.    Hence  a  dwelling  was  the  first^  and  greatest  object  of 
necessity  which  man  was  required  to  furnish  for  himself^  by  his 
own  art  and  industry  ;  and  hence  large  and  magnificent  dwellings, 
palaces,  castles,  and  temples,  became  objects  of  pride,  ambition, 
and  rivalship,  among  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  which  stimulated 
kings  and  princes  to  tax  their  subjects  to  labor  for  years,  for  the 
erection  of  vast  fabrics,  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  pride 
aiid  ambition.    The  inventive  genius  of  man  being  exercised  for 
centuries  in  making  the  necessary  edge  tools  to  work  in  wood ;  in 
constructing  wheeled-carriages,  and  machinery  for  moving  the 
materials,  and  raising  them  ;  and  in  devising  and  inventing  all  the 
tools,  implements  and  mechanical  powers,  which  constituted  the 
great  chain  of  means  proper  and  necessary  to  be  used  in  con- 
structing and  erecting  tliose  vast  monuments ;  these  means, 
implements,  and  tools  suggested  to  his  mind  the  mode  of  gratifying 
other  wants,  and  providing  himself  with  other  comforts,  and  were 
converted  to  .other  uses ;  and  thus  led  the  way  to  other  and  more 
extensive  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
to  the  application  of  many  of  them  to  agricultural  purposes. 

Architecture  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  man,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  introduction  of  other  arts,  and  to  the  civilization  of 
mankind.  The  germ  of  civilization  thus  put  forth^  and  bore  iit 
first  fruits  in  warm  cUmates^  and  was  transplanted  from  age  to 
ag%  by  colonists^  travellers^  merchants^  and  warriors^  to  more 
northern  cowUries,  In  the  cold  and  severe  climates  of  the  north, 
the  earth  produced  spontaneously  very  few  fruits,  scarcely  any 
grains,  ana  very  little  vegetable  food  of  any  kind  wholesome  for 
man  ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  live  mostly  on  animal  food,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  wants.  The  severity  of  the  climate  in  winter, 
rendered  not  only  a  warm  hut  or  cabin,  but  a  goodly  quantity  of 
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warm  elothiiig  absolutely  neoessary  to  his  existence  ;  and  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  living,  was  by  hunting,  as  he  could  live  on 
the  flesh,  and  clothe  himself  with  the  skins  of  his  game  ;  and  if  ho 
bad  any  surplus  skins,  he  could  use  them  in  covering  his  cabin,  and 
making  it  more  comfortable. 

Not  only  the  sciences,  but  nearly  all  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  and  the  improvements,  inventions  and 
productive  industry  of  man  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the 
mechanic  arts  and  in  commerce,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
human  family,  were  confined  to  warm  and  dry  climates,  to  the 
warm  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the 
•ontbem  parts  of  Asia.  In  fact,  in  those  periods  of  tiie  world, 
when  the  mechanic  arts  were  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  man 
enjoyed  so  few  comforts  of  life,  and  was  subject  to  so  many 
privations  and  suflerings  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  cold 
and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  latitudes,  as  to  produce 
very  great  mortality;  particularly  among  children — and  render  it 
impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  increase.  Though  Italy  is  not 
larger  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  now  contains  but  few 
more  inhabitants,  and  in  a  few  years  will  contain  less ;  yet  the 
population  of  Italy  was  probably  seven  or  eight  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era. 

The  early  civilization  of  the  old  world  was  entirely  confined  to 
countries  lying  below  the  35th  degree  of  latitude  ;  from  thence  it 
spread  to  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  to 
Greece,  and  extended  to  the  4(>th  degree  of  latitude,  where  it 
remained  until  the  Roman  power  extended  it  a  few  degrees  farther 
north.  In  those  early  ages,  all  the  inhabitants  living  above  the 
50th  degree  of  latitude,  subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  and 
those  living  between  the  40th  and  50  degrees  of  latitude  subsisted 
mostly  in  the  same  manner,  though  some  of  them  were  wandering 
shepherds,  and  subsisted  upon  the  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  made  clothing  and  tents  of  their  skins.  These  were  the  only 
modes  of  existence  in  countries  where  the  winters  were  cold  and 
severe,  before  any  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  me- 
chanic arts.  To  cultivate  the  earth  without  tools  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  was  impossible ;  and  such  tools  and  implements  cannot 
be  made,  until  a  people  have  made  some  progress  in  the  useful 
arts.  For  want  of  fixed  habitations,  and  of  scythes  and  instru- 
ments to  cut  and  secure  hay  for  their  flocks,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  in  many  countries,  of  going  south  in  winter,  and  re- 
tomiug  again  to  the  north  in  summer. 

M.  Compte,  a  learned  French  philosopher,  in  a  very  able  work, 
entitled    Traits  dc  Legislation,"  shows  that  in  the  early  ages  of 
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the  world,  and  until  within  a  comparatiyely  few  oenturiea,  the 
natives  of  all  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  the  inhabitanle  of 
continents,  in  cold  climates,  were  generally  more  rude  and 


industry,  than  those  of  warm  climates.  This  is  the  case  with  oar 
North  American  Indians  even  at  this  day ;  those  of  the  south 
have  made  more  progress  in  civilization,  are  generally  more 
-  intelligent,  have  more  industry,  and  are  more  inclmed  than  those 
of  the  north,  to  abandon  the  chase,  and  live  like  the  whites,  by 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  A  hunting  people  live  veiy 
much  isolated  and  scattered,  have  but  few  bonds  of  union, 
little  society,  and  scarcely  any  government  except  a  chiefUun  to 
lead  them  to  battle  in  time  of  war.  Each  one  is  exerting  himself 
in  solitude  to  procure  food  for  himself,  or  his  children,  and  they 
rarely  act  in  concert,  except  in  matters  of  war.  In  warm 
climates,  subsistence  is  much  more  abundant,  population  more 
dense,  the  bond  of  union  which  holds  society  together,  the  natural 
sympathy  of  man  for  man  appears  much  stronger,  sooietj  is 
generally  more  firmly  knit  together  under  a  strong  monarchical 
government,  in  most  cases  absolute  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  mon- 
arch and  his  principal  officers ;  and  hence  the  pracdcability  of 
effeotiug  great  objects,  building  cities,  magnificent  palaces,  temples, 
&c.,by  concert  of  action  ;  and  hence  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
art  of  building  and  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Sec.  4.  Glass-^oindowSy  Chimneys^  Stoves^  the  Steam  JEugine^ 
Fuel,  Cold  and  Heat^  and  their  influence  on  the  camfort$ 
and  industry  of  man. 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  when  and  by  whom  the  art  of  making 
glass  was  discovered ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Syria,  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  was 
not  much  used  or  known  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
Caosar,  and  totally  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  Its  principal  use  among  the  Romans 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  bottles,  drinking  vessels  and  matters 
of  ornament ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used,  if  at  all, 
for  windows.  It  was  occasionally  used  in  churches,  palaces  and 
castles,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
though  very  expensive  and  rarely  used,  until  after  the  12th  centu* 
ry ;  and  it  was  not  introduced  even  into  the  better  sort  of  &rm 
houses  in  England,  until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Prior  to  the  use  of  glass,  windows  were  made  sometimes 
of  white  linen  cloth,  but  most  generally  of  lattice  work,  and  most 
have  let  in  more  wind  and  cold  than  light. 
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Oruiiianj  homes  were  built  with  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  (like 
•a  In£an  wi^irwam  or  cabin,)  for  the  smoke  to  escape ;  but  the 
€k«ekB  and  Romans  generally  warmed  their  houses  by  portable 
BtOTos,  pans  or  brasiers,  without  any  pipe,  in  which  they  used 
ebarooal  and  charred  wood,  and  threw  perfumes  on  it  to  prevent 
unpleasant  effluvia.  Seneca  says  that  flues  were  introduced  at 
Home  when  Nero  was  Emperor ;  but  other  authors  make  no  men- 
tion of  chimneys,  elevated  funnels  or  flues  for  carrying  off  smoke, 
nor  were  any  to  be  found  in  the  houses  discovered  at  Pompeii  and 
Heronlaneum  ;  they  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  a  modem  inven- 
tkm,  and  to  have  been  first  erected  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh 
eentnry,  under  the  name  of  camioi.  They  were  introduced  into 
England  and  France  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  but  did  not 
oome  into  general  use  among  the  middling  classes  of  people,  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  16th  century.  See  the 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  IX.  part  2d,  by  the  learned 
Henry  Hallam,  who  states  substantially  the  same  facts  in  relation 
to  the  origin  and  introduction  of  glass-windows  and  chimneys. 

Stoves  with  pipes  or  flues,  were  invented  according  to  Mr. 
White,  in  1680,  by  one  Belaslme,  and  were  wholly  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  other  nations  of  antiquity,  whose 
stoves  were  but  open  pans,  in  which  fires  were  made,  mostly  of 
charcoal  and  charred  wood.  Stoves  were  at  first  made  of  bricks, 
somewhat  similar  to  an  oven  ;  sometimes  they  were  also  made  of 
earthen,  and  were  not  often,  if  at  all,  made  of  iron,  until  near  the 
eommencement  of  the  present  century. 

Though  the  power  of  steam  was  previously  known,  and  some 
attempts  had  been  made  to  construct  engines  to  convert  it  to  the 
use  of  man,  yet  the  first  steam  engine  of  any  practical  utility,  was 
constructed  by  Thomas  Savary,  to  whom  a  patent  was  granted  in 
1698.  The  steam  engine  was,  however,  so  imperfect  in  its  con- 
struction, and  so  expensive  to  keep  in  operation,  in  proportion  to 
Its  power,  that  it  was  of  comparatively  little  use,  until  it  was 
improved  by  James  Watt,  a  Scotchman,  about  the  year  1767  ;  soon 
after  that  time,  it  was  rapidly  brought  into  use,  and  has  been  for 
over  half  a  century  extensively  used  in  working  pumps  for  drain, 
ing  mines,  and  in  raising  coal,  iron  ore,  and  other  ore  from  the 
mines,  as  well  as  for  working  machinery  for  mechanical  and  manu- 
&cturing  purposes.  Some  of  the  coal  mines  of  England  have 
been  worked  to  the  depth  of  nearly  1000  feet,  and  the  coal  all 
raised  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  steam  engine. 

Qreat  Britain  had  in  1841,  over  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  in  1839,  for  domestic 
purposes  alone,  was  about  fourteen  million  tons,  or  over  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton  for  each  person.    This  enormous  quantity  of  fuel 
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ooniribated  immensely  in  that  high  latitude,  and  oomparatifely 
oold  and  damp  climate,  to  aid  in  keeping  up  an  unifbrm  tem- 
perature of  atmosphere  in  their  houses  and  work-shops,  to  keep 
them  dry,  and  promote  the  health  of  the  people. 

After  acknowledging  the  kind  agency  of  Providence  in  snp- 
plying  the  coal  beds,  they  were  still  almost  useless  to  man,  wito« 
out  the  aid  of  the  steam  engine  to  raise  the  coal  out  of  the  mines. 
Prior  to  the  year  1740,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  annually  in 
Great  Britain,  was  only  about  20,000  tons  :  at  present  it  amounts 
to  about  2,000,000  tons  annually,  and  about  7,000,000  tons  of 
coal  are  consumed  annually  in  making  it.  Without  the  steam 
engine,  coal  could  not  he  raised  in  very  great  quantities  ;  toitkout 
vast  quantities  of  coal,  stuh  an  immense  quantity  of  iron  could  not 
be  made  ;  nor  cotUd  such  an  enormous  qua/nlity  of  machinery  as  is 
used  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  sUk  and  other  manufactories  be  kept  in 
motion  ;  without  a  vast  quantity  of  iron,  railroads  could  not  he 
made  throughout  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^  nor  could  such  an 
mense  quantity  of  machinery  he  constructed  ;  without  aU  these  rail* 
roads,  and  all  this  machinery,  a  population  of  about  twenty  mil' 
lions,  could  not  he  supplied  with  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  coal 
for  fuel,  nor  could  they  he  furnished  with  employment,  whereby  they 
might  obtain  a  subsistence  upon  so  small  an  island.  The  subsistence 
of  millions  of  people  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  steam  engine. 

McCullocb,  in  his  Gazetteer,  remarks  as  follows  :  coal  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  mineral  products  of  England ;  and  we  are  probably 
more  indebted  to  our  inexhaustible  supplies  of  this  valuable  min- 
eral, than  to  any  thing  else,  for  the  extraordinary  progress  we 
have  made  in  manufacturing  industry.  The  coal  mines  are  all  in 
the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  these  consequently 
are  the  great  seats  of  our  manufactures. 

He  estimated  the  production  and  consumption  of  coal  in  Great 
Britain  in  1839,  as  follows : 

Tona. 

Domestic  consumption  and  smaller  manufactures,  18,000,000 


In  the  production  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  -  6,000,000 

For  Cotton  manufactures,        -  -  800,000 

"    WooUen,  Hnen,and8ilkdo.  -  800,000 

Copper  smelting,  brass  manufactures,  &c.  925,000 

"    Saltworks,       -             -  -  350,000 

"    Lime  works,     -            -  -  500,000 

Railway  carriages,  steam  boats,  &c.  -  1,200,000 


Total  consumption  in  England  in  1839,  28,575,000 
Exported  to  Ireland,  do.     -  1,000,000 

Do.  to  colonies  and  foreign  parts  do.     -  1,449,417 


Total, 


31^024,417 
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During  ftiie  same  year,  the  imports  of  ooals  into  London 
iimonnted  to  2,638,256  tons. 

Let  us  pause  and  contemplate  these  facts  for  a  moment. 
Groat  Britain  in  the  year  1839  consumed  over  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  million  tons  of  mineral  coal,  raised  from  her  mines,  gene- 
nUy  BOTerally  hundred  feet  in  depth,  by  the  aid  and  power  of 
the  steam-engine.  This  enormous  quantity  of  fuel  is  equal  to 
about  36,000,000  cords  of  wood  of  average  quality ;  and  would 
be  about  as  much  as  could  bo  procured  from  500,000  acres  of 
wood-land,  of  average  quantity  of  wood.  There  are  about  fifty- 
ox  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  it 
would  require  one-third  of  the  whole,  or  more,  to  supply  such 
a  quantity  of  fuel  annually  for  a  single  century.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  also,  that  about  two-thirds  of  this  vast  quantity  of  fuel, 
is  ^nsnmed  in  cooking  and  warming  dwelling-houses,  work-shops, 
•tores,  manufacturing  establishments,  &c.  &c.,  the  principal  part 
of  which  is  required  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  dampness 
of  the  climate.  Not  over  one-third  part  as  much  fuel  is  needed 
for  warming  dwellings,  work-shops,  stores,  &o.  in  Italy,  Greece, 
or  Spain,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Even  in  Greece,  sunny  Greece,  the  warm  climate  of  Greece, 
while  that  country  fras  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  the  comforts  of  life  produced  by  mechanical  power  were 
00  few,  and  the  power  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves  from 
tho  oold  during  the  mild  winters  of  that  sunny  climate,  was  so 
small  and  limited,  that  cold  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  evil  man 
had  to  contend  with  ;  greater  than  even  hunger  itself  (See 
Aristotle's  Politics,  Book  2d,  chap,  iv.,  sections  7  and  8.)  In 
this  age  of  the  world,  mechanical  power  is  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  man  can  provide  himself  with  a  plenty  of  clothing, 
warm,  dry,  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  an  abundance  of  fuel, 
and  can  protect  himself  perfectly  against  the  cold,  in  as  high  a 
latitude  as  will  furnish  sufficient  vegetation  for  food.    Heat  is 
now  the  great  enemy  of  the  human  family;  it  relaxes  and 
enfeebles  the  system,  so  that  man  will  scarcely  do  more  than 
half  as  much  laoor  annually  at  the  30th,  as  he  can  from  the  40th 
to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  ;  it  operates  upon  and  excites  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  action  of  the  brain ;  increases  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  produces  fevers 
and  diseases  of  various  kinds,  often  so  sudden  and  powerful  in 
their  e£fects,  as  to  baffle  the  science  of  medicine.    Greece  is  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  it  is  quite  as  warm  as  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  probably  warmer,  and  yet 
the  mortality  of  those  States  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
mortality  of  the  States  north  of  the  41st  degree  of  latitude. 
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ETen  in  the  city  of  Pbiladelpbia,  as  far  north  as  the  40lih  de^;ree 
of  latitude,  Dr.  Emerson,  a  learned  physician,  in  commentiag 
upon  the  bills  of  mortality  of  that  city,  puts  down  heat,  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  summer,  as  the  most  powerful  cause  of  die  great 
mortality  of  the  citizens.  Examine  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  deaths  from 
cholera  infantum  during  the  month  of  August,  run  from  30  to  70 
weekly  ;  during  the  month  of  July,  from  20  to  50  weekly  ;  and 
during  the  winter  months  not  over  2  or  3  weekly.  What  but  the 
excessiye  heat  of  summer  could  produce  such  effects  ?  Cold  was 
once,  and  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  greatest  enemy 
of  man  ;  but  he  has  now  almost  entirely  overcome  it  by  means  of 
mechanical  power,  new  inventions  and  discoveries  in  mechanioal 
science,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
Heat  is  now  his  greatest  enemy,  against  which,  as  yet,  he  has 
found  no  effectual  protection,  though  the  modern  improvements 
in  building,  in  the  medical  sciences,  and  the  general  increase  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  have  diminished  the  ratio  of  mortality  con- 
siderably among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  people  even  in 
hot  climates,  though  probably  not  one-fourth  part  as  much  there, 
as  in  cold  climates. 

My  readers  will  readily  perceive  the  impossibility  of  mechanios 
and  manufacturers  working  in  cold  climates,  except  in  summer, 
in  houses  and  workshops  constructed,  warmed  and  lighted,  as  they 
were  in  ancient  times.  In  order  to  perform  much  labor  of  a 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  character  in  cold  and  damp  climates, 
good,  dry,  and  comfortable,  well-lighted,  and  well-wanned  work- 
shops are  absolutely  necessary ;  otherwise  the  labor  of  the  work- 
men must  be  mostly  confined  to  a  few  months  of  the  warm  season, 
and  they  must  lie  almost  idle  during  more  than  half  the  year. 
Not  so  in  warm  and  dry  climates,  where  the  atmosphere  is  so 
warm  and  dry  during  the  most  of  the  year,  that  all  the  mechanic 
needs  is  a  shelter  or  covering  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  labor,  with  but 
little  interruption,  during  the  whole  year.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  England,  as  well  as 
of  all  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  remained  in  a  rude  and  bar- 
barous condition,  living  either  in  the  pastoral  or  hunting  state, 
ignorant  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  destitute  of  what  even  the 
poor  now  esteem  the  ordinary  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  for 
centuries  after  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Southern  Asia,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Northern  Africa  had  made  considerable  progresi 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  civilisation. 
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8bc.  5.  InffetUian  of  Saw-Mills — mode  of  building j  and  eondiliou 
of  dwellings  before  that  time. 
When  the  first  mill  was  erected  for  sawing  lumber  by 
meehanioal  power  is  not  known  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  saw- 
mills were  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  or 
any  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  first  saw-mill,  of  which  we  have 
lay  record,  was  erected  on  the  Island  of  Madeira  in  1420  ;  and 
the  first  one  in  Norway,  in  1530.  Saw-mills  were  not  introduced 
into  England  until  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  a  long  time 
ocoanoned  alarm,  commotion  and  excitement  among  the  sawyers, 
for  fear  they  might  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  first  one 
was  erected  in  London  in  1633,  but  it  was  demolished  soon  after- 
wards, for  fear  it  might  be  the  means  of  depriving  the  poor  of 
employment,  and  the  means  of  subsbtence.  Saw-mills  were 
introduced  into  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  about  the  same  time. 
Prior  to  the  invention  and  use  of  saw-miUs,  boards  and  plank 
were  sawed  by  handy  which  rendered  sawed  lumber  very  scarce  and 
excessively  dear.  It  mu^t  have  cost  as  much  as  eight,  or  ten  timeSj 
amd  perhaps  twenty  times  as  much  labor  to  make  ity  as  it  does 
now. 

The  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations, 
understood  sawins  stone  and  marble  much  better  than  wood,  and 
could  probably  do  it  nearly  as  cheap.  Hence  all  the  ancient 
nations  built  their  houses,  and  other  edifices,  of  brick,  stone, 
or  marble,  and  used  wood  only  for  doors,  casings,  and  perhaps 
upper  floors,  and  roofs  in  some  cases,  and  a  few  other  purposes. 
When  they  had  any  lower  floor,  it  was  stone  or  brick  laid  on  the 
ground  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  no  floors  at  all, 
and  cooked,  eat,  and  lived  on  the  bare  ground ;  in  fact,  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  wealthier  class  of 
Romans,  while  Home  was  in  the  height  of  her  power  and 
glory. 

Jacob,  in  his  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Precious  Metals," 
Chap.  xxi.  p.  277,  says  that  "  When  Erasmus  visited  England 
in  the  former  century,  (the  16th,)  the  houses  were  built  of  mud 
and  wood,  were  thatched  with  straw ^  amd  instead  of  floors  the 

BARE  EARTH  WAS  COVERED  WITH  RUSHES  OR  STRAW  ;  but  iu  the 

latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  dwellings  in  towns  were  chiefly 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  were  covered  with  slate  or  tiles,  and 

rLOORED  WITH  TIMBER." 

Let  us  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  see  what  was  the  kind, 
condition,  and  comforts  of  the  dwellings  and  work-shops  of  the 
ancient  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  Europe,  up  to 
the  12th  century,  and  even  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  up  to 
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the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Their  huildiiigs  were  made 
of  brick,  mud,  wood,  and  stone,  wiuoat  chimneys  or  dues  to  eany 
off  the  smoke,  and  without  stoves  having  pipes ;  being  warmed 
by  means  of  a  fire  built  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  a  room, 
or  by  coals  or  charred  wood  in  a  brasier  or  open  pan,  without  a 
pipe,  the  smoke  rising  into  the  room  and  passing  off  through  an 
aperture  in  the  roof,  in  many  respects  like  an  Indian  wigwam  or 
oabin.  Secondly,  Their  buildings  were  without  glass  windows, 
and  lighted  from  the  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  by  means  of  win- 
dows sometimes  made  of  white  cloth,  but  more  generally  of 
wooden  lattice  work,  which  in  cold  weather  let  in  more  wind  aod 
cold  than  light.  Thirdly,  the  labor  and  expense  of  sawing- lumber 
was  so  great,  that  their  buildings  were  generally  without  floors  of 
any  kind,  there  being  nothing  but  the  naked  ground  to  stand, 
work,  and  put  their  furniture  and  work  upon,  or  brick  or  stone 
floors,  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  generally  equally  damp,  ooM, 
and  unhealthy,  as  the  ground  itself.  In  foggy,  cloudy,  rainy  or 
snowy  weather  in  winter,  in  England,  the  north  of  France,  or  any 
of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  such  dwellings  would 
necessarily  be  cold,  damp,  smoky,  dark,  gloomy,  and  unhealthy. 
Such  buildings  were  totally  unfit  for  work -shops  during  more 
than  half  the  year ;  hence  the  utter  impossibility,  in  cold  and 
damp  climates,  of  prosecuting  the  mechanic  arts  to  any  great 
extent  in  such  buildings,  and  for  want  of  the  mechanic  arts  agri- 
culture was  in  a  very  backward,  rude,  and  infant  state  ;  husbandry 
being  mostly  of  a  pastoral  character,  and  the  principal  business 
of  the  farmer,  the  raising  of  cattle. 

Sec.  6.  More  people  suffer  for  want  of  comfortable  dwellings^ 
clothing,  and  fuel,  than  for  want  of  food. 
Though  food  is  the  first  want  of  man,  and  while  in  a  savage  and 
barbarous  state,  undoubtedly  millions  have  perished  for  want  of  a 
regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  nourishment ;  yet  where  man  has 
acquired  the  art  of  making  iron,  and  instruments  and  utensils  of 
husbandry,  the  mechanic  arts  and  commerce  have  sprung  up,  and 
a  division  of  employments  has  taken  place,  the  earth  in  all  warm 
and  temperate,  as  well  as  hot  climates,  and  generally  up  to  nearly 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  seems  to  bring  forth  abundantly,  and 
to  increase  her  productions  in  proportion  to  the  progress  the 
people  have  made  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  commerce  ; 
famines  become  unknown,  a  general  failure  of  all  the  difl^srent 
crops  of  a  country  never  occurs,  and  the  people  seldom  perish, 
nor  are  their  days  shortened  for  want  of  food.  Though  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  has  about  eight  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  it  had  seven  or  eight  centuries  since,  yet  the  whole  population 
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•vooU  be  better  supplied  now,  without  importing  a  ponnd  of 
breadstnffi^  than  they  were  then.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  &mines,  dearths,  and  scarcities  of  provisions,  and 
■offering  for  want  of  food,  have  always  occurred  among  savages, 
barbarians,  hunters,  shepherds,  and  agricultural  nations ;  but  have 
rarely  been  very  destructive  to  human  life  in  any  age  of  the  world, 
among  any  people  who  had  made  much  proficiency  in  the  me- 
ehanic  arts. 

As  a  ffeneral  rule,  man,  in  all  civilized  countries  not  even  ex* 
eepting  Great  Britain,  can  supply  himself  with  a  sufficiency  of 
food  to  promote  health  and  longevity,  much  easier  than  he  can 
*  proenre  a  comfortable  dwelling  suitable  to  promote  health,  and  a 
■uffioient  supply  of  comfortable  clothing,  bedding,  and  fuel.  M. 
Qoetelet,  a  learned  Belgian  writer,  in  his  Essais  sur  L 'Homme, 
shows  that  the  mortality  annually  in  the  poorest  district  of  Paris, 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  wealthiest  district ;  that  the 
mortality  increases  regularly,  from  the  wealthiest  to  the  poorest 
district ;  and  that  it  is  very  little  affected  by  any  cause,  except 
the  degree  of  comfort,  and  the  wealth  and  ease  or  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  lives  of  the  poor  are  not  shortened  in  Paris  by 
want  of  food,  as  much  as  those  of  the  rich  are  by  high  living,  over- 
eating, and  want  of  exercise,  which  often  bring  on  the  gout, 
dyspepsia,  and  a  long  train  of  other  diseases.  The  cause  of  the 
great  mortality  of  the  poor  in  Paris,  and  in  all  civilized  countries, 
is  not  a  want  of  food,  but  a  want  of  warm,  dry,  airy  and  comfort- 
able dwellings,  and  a  want  of  sufficient  good  bedding,  clothing, 
and  fuel,  to  keep  up  as  near  as  practicable,  an  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  system  day  and  night,  during  the  year. 

In  this  age  of  the  world,  when  food  and  clothing  seem  to  be 
generally  abundant  in  every  civilized  country,  the  greatest  enemies 
to  human  life,  and  the  most  active  causes  which  produce  disease 
and  death,  are  heat,  cold,  and  dampness  in  excess.  Though  the 
laboring  classes  are  more  exposed  to  these  elements  and  causes 
of  disease  than  the  wealthy,  yet  moderate  and  regular  exercise 
daily,  contributes  to  health,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  the  end- 
less train  of  diseases  brought  on  by  luxury,  excessive  indulgence, 
and  indolence  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
United  States  who  have  comfortable  dwellings,  live  quite  as  long 
if  not  longer  than  the  wealthy  and  luxurious.  Such  is  not  the 
case  however,  among  those  who  are  engaged  on  our  public  works, 
canals,  and  railroads,  who  live  in  temporary  shanties,  so  open  that 
rain  drives  in  at  every  storm  or  shower,  and  destitute  of  any  floor 
except  a  few  loose  boards  laid  on  the  ground.  Such  dwellings 
are  always  wet  in  wet  weather,  and  the  floors  are  kept  damp  and 
oold  during  the  principal  part  of  the  year,  by  the  ground  on 
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which  they  lie.  They  &re  soon  heated  through  by  the  mam  li 
Bummor,  and  are  penetrated  with  the  cold  and  the  winds  rery 
quickly  on  a  change  of  the  weather ;  in  fact,  they  afford  to  thor 
inmates  very  little  protection  from  the  weather,  and  leave  thea 
almost  as  much  exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  wind,  rain,  and  damfK 
ncss,  as  if  they  were  under  the  shelter  of  nothing  better  than  a 
forest  tree.  Snch  dwellings,  together  with  an  insi&cient  Quantity 
of  bedding,  are  the  fruitful  source  of  disease  and  deatn  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  mortality  of  persons  in  such  circumstancee 
is  immensely  great,  generally  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  it  is 
among  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  The  same  difficulty 
and  danger  attend  persons  who  are  poor,  on  settling  in  a  new  * 
country ;  they  live  in  miserable  dwellinga,  or  huts,  with  floors  as 
just  described,  of  loose  boards  either  lying  on  the  ground,  or 
within  a  few  inches  of  it ;  they  are  hot  during  the  day  in  summer, 
and  damp  and  cold  at  night,  and  damp  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Such  is  the  case  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
large  cities,  where  thousands  of  persons  live  in  cellars,  and  miser- 
able shells  of  houses,  on  low  wet  ground  by  the  side  of  water 
courses,  where  the  air  at  night  is  generally  damp,  and  often  foggy ; 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  great  numbers  are  crowded  together  m 
smail  apartments,  and  lodgtngs  poorly  ventilated ,  where  thtynice$' 
sarily  suffer  from  each  otherh  breath  and  the  exhalations  from  the 
human  system.  Wherever  such  diseases  as  the  plague^  yellow  f every 
Asiatic  cholera,  dysentery y  8fC.  have  appeared  in  cUteSy  they  have 
wdformly  made  their  appear amju  among  the  poor  in  such  dtoelUngSy 
along  the  water  courses ;  aTid  there  also  they  have  continued  the 
greatest  length  of  timCy  and  been  the  most  destructive  to  human 
life. 

Such  also  was  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  to  a  very  great 
extent  of  all  the  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  throughout  the 
world,  prior  to  the  invention  of  saw  mills,  glass  windows  and 
chimneys.  £ven  the  rich  had  no  floors  except  brick  or  stone, 
laid  upon  the  ground,  and  as  damp  and  cold  as  the  ground  itself; 
and  the  poor  generally  had  no  floors  but  the  naked  ground^ 
They  had  no  glass  windows  by  which  they  could  admit  the  light, 
exclude  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  shut  out 
the  damp  atmosphere  at  night ;  nor  had  they  any  chimneys  or 
stoves  by  which  they  could  warm  their  houses  and  dry  them  when 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  off  the  smoke,  without 
letting  in  the  cold. 

Great  care  is  now  taken,  by  persons  who  are  able,  to  have 
either  cellars  under  their  houses,  or  to  raise  them  up  some  feet 
Irom  the  ground,  so  that  the  dampness  of  the  earth  may  not 
affect  their  floors,  and  thus  penetrate  into  their  rooms ;  and  in 
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bnildiDg  briok  houses,  many  persoDs  put  stads  upon  the  inside  of 
the  brick  ^tpHly  and  lath  and  plaster  upon  them,  in  order  to  keep 
the  dampness  of  the  walls  ^om  penetrating  through  into  the 
rooms.  All  these  improvements  of  modem  times,  have  oon- 
tributed  to  increase  the  comforts,  promote  the  health,  lessen  the 
■iokness  and  mortaUtj,  and  lengthen  the  life  of  man. 

Sxc.  7.  The  Mariner^ s  Compass j  and  Us  influence  on  Navigation. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass,  it  was 
impossible  to  navigate  the  ocean  with  safety,  or  even  at  all,  except 
tloDg  its  coasts ;  and  hence  navigation  and  transportation  by 
water  was  pretty  much  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  Black, 
and  Red  Seas,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 
This  invention  is  claimed  by  the  Neapolitans  to  have  been  made 
by  one  of  their  citizens  about  the  year  1302  ;  while  the  Vene- 
tians state  that  they  introduced  it  from  China  about  the  yew 
1260.  This  valuable  invention  extended,  and  changed  the 
character  of  navigation,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
by  Columbus  in  1492  ;  and  stimulated  man,  by  opening  to  his 
▼iew,  the  broadest  field  of  commercial  enterprise  which  he  had 
ever  witnessed. 

Sec.  8.  Progress  of  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts^  and 
manufactures ;  and  their  effects  upon  man. 

The  increase  of  population,  of  power,  and  of  wealth,  has 
progressed  step  by  step,  in  all  civilized  countries,  with  the 
inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  increase 
of  productive  industry,  and  the  extension  of  commerce;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  for  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era, 
as  well  as  long  afterwards,  the  nations  about  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  southern  Asia,  had  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much 
population,  in  proportion  to  their  territory  capable  of  cultivation, 
as  the  nations  of  central  and  northern  Europe  ;  though  the  latter 
are  now  much  more  densely  populated,  and  in  most  instances, 
have  two  or  three  times  as  dense  a  population  as  the  former. 

Though  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  wool  and  flax  into 
oloth  was  introduced  by  the  Eomans  into  Gaul,  now  France, 
and  into  Great  Britain,  before  the  Christian  era,  or  about  that 
time,  yet  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  these  countries  was 
extremely  limited,  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
Flanders  or  Burgundy,  now  Belgium,  was  the  first  country  in  a 
high  latitude  and  cold  climate  where  the  manufacture  of  cloth  of 
any  kind  was  ever  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  an 
article  of  foreign  commerce  and  exportation  Though  the  Flemiah 
geem  to  have  been  in  advance,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  of  the 
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English,  French,  Spaniards,  and  all  the  nations  of  eentral, 
western,  and  northom  Europe  during  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
and  for  some  centuries  previous ;  yet  they  were  behind  the 
Venctianj^  aitd  did  not  make  very  rapid  progress  in  manufa^ures 
wUil  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century^  after  the  introduction 
of  chimneys  with  JlueSj  and  glass  windows  in  their  houses  and 
workshops.  Flanders  flourished  and  increased  in  population, 
wealth  and  power  during  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  smd  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  until  the  commencement  of  the  religious  perseca* 
tions  and  wars  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva^ 
about  the  year  1567,  with  greater  rapidity  than  any  other  pari 
of  Europe,  except  Venice.  Venice  prospered  by  means  of 
manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  combined ; 
but  the  chief  source  of  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  population 
and  wealth  in  Flanders,  was  their  extensive  manufactures  of  wool, 
linen,  laces,  &c.  Vast  quantities  of  wool  were  sent  annually 
from  Spain,  England  and  France  to  Flanders,  to  bo  manufac- 
tured into  doth,  and  the  cloth,  when  manufactured,  transported 
back  to  the  countries  which  furnished  the  wool.  This  course  of 
business  made  all  those  countries,  in  some  measure,  tributary  to, 
and  contributors  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  little  Duke- 
dom of  Burgundy.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
Bruges,  and  afterwards  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  were  more 
wealthy  and  prosperous ;  and  Bruges,  in  the  height  of  her 

§ro8perity,  was  also  more  populous  than  either  London  or  Paris, 
'he  revenues  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  then  estimated  as 
greater  than  those  of  England  or  Prance.  (See  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  Harper's  edition,  192,  note.) 

The  first  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  wool  in  England  was 
given  in  the  14th  century,  by  Edward  III.,  who  invited,  and 
gave  great  encouragement  to  Flemish  manufacturers  to  remove 
to  England  and  establish  themselves  there,  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture ;  an4  during  the  religious  persecutions  and  civil  wars  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Protestant  refugees  fled  to  Englind,  and  sought  the 
protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  they  contributed  to  increase 
and  extend  the  manufacturing  skill,  science,  industry,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  British  nation.  Louis  XiV.  of  France,  revoked  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  commenced  the  violent  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  of  his  dominions ;  and  it  has  been  generally 
estimated,'  that  half  a  million  or  more  escaped  from  the  country  ; 
and  that  an  hundred  thousand  of  them  went  to  England,  the  most 
of  whom  were  mechanics  and  manufacturers.  *  These  several 
emigrations  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers  to  England,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  causes  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  in 
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that  oomiky,  prior  to  the  general  introductioD  of  machinery  and 
of  the  Steam  Engine,  about  the  year  1775. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  England,  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
aiatioD,  I  hare  collected  the  following  statements  from  the  history 
of  England  by  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  and  from  Henry  Hallam's 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Referring  to  the  14th  century,  Sir 
James  writes  as  follows :  The  frequency  of  famines,  and  the 
exoeasive  fluctuation  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were 
among  the  most  wide- wasting  evils  which  afflicted  the  middle  age. 
In  a  period  without  commerce,  the  scarcity  of  one  district  could 
not  be  relieved  by  the  redundant  produce  of  another/'  The 
fesiilential  fevers  which  raged  with  such  malignity  may  in  part  he 
ascribed  to  want  of  food^  fuel^  air^  and  clothing ;  to  towns 
crowded  amd  fiUhy^  as  well  as  to  the  low  state  of  medical  know- 
ledge J*^  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  ninth  chapter,  shows  the  style  of 
huiiding  during  the  middle  ages;  the  miserable  and  comfortless 
condition  of  the  dwellings^  even  of  the  wealthy  ;  the  character  of 
their  clothing  J  made  mostly  of  leather  y  furs  y  and  skins  ;  the  scan/i- 
ness  of  their  furniture^  having  but  a  few  beds^  chairs^  or  benches ^ 
tables^  and  kitchen  furniture^  mostly  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  with 
very  little  bedding  ;  and  their  want  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
comforts  of  life^  now  enjoyed  by  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
laborers.  They  had  a  little  plate,  a  few  ornaments,  very  few 
looking  glasses,  or  even  glass  windows,  which  were  then  regarded 
as  moveable  property  and  rather  rare  ;  and  the  servants  of  even 
the  wealthy  slept  on  mattresses  of  straw.  The  industrious,  tem- 
perate, and  provident  portions  of  the  manufacturing  classes  of 
England,  at  this  time,  have  better  clothing,  lodging,  and  furni- 
tare,  than  the  nobility  had  in  the  15th  century. 

Sec.  9.  On  Paper — its  uses  and  manufacture. 
Paper  is  manufactured  of  vegetable  mater  reduced  to  a  pulp  by 
means  of  water  and  grinding.  For  the  chief  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied  in  modern  times,  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  a  variety 
of  materials ;  such  as  stone — tablets  of  wood,  plates  of  lead,  skins, 
parchment,  linen,  and  above  all,  the  papyrus.  Of  all  these  articles, 
papyrus  was  found  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  as  a 
Bubsitute  for  paper.  The  art  of  making  papyrus  into  paper  was 
invented  in  Egypt  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  art  of  making  paper  of  cotton  cloth  or  rags  is  suppposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  or  Persians,  and  introduced 
into  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Saracens  ;  the  prac- 
tioo  of  making  linen  into  paper  commenced  in  the  12th  or  13th 
eentury,  and  in  France  and  England  early  in  the  14th  century. 
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The  applioation  of  paper  to  purposes  of  writing  and  piinlkig, 
aod  the  fact  of  its  heing  indispensahle  for  snoh  nseS)  rcndsf  its 
maDafacture  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance.  Franoe, 
HoUand,  and  Genoa,  had  for  a  long  period  a  decided  snperioribr 
over  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  first  jraper  miU 
erected  in  England  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Queen  IBliiabeth ; 
but  even  durmg  the  17th  century,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ptper 
used  in  England  was  imported  from  the  continent,  and  mach  of 
it  from  France.  The  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been  oousider- 
ably  improved  by  the  French  refugees,  who  fled  to  Great  Britain 
in  1685 ;  the  manufacture  of  white  paper  was  commenced  in 
England  in  1690.  The  quantity  annually  manufactured  in  Oreftfc 
Britain  was  estimated  about  the  year  1721  at  300,000  reuna; 
which  was  about  two. thirds  the  whole  consumption  of  that  conn- 
try.  In  1783  the  value  of  the  paper  annually  manufaotured  in 
Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  i^80,000.  Dr.  Brande  estimated 
it  in  1840,  at  from  £1,200,000  to  £1,300,000,  and  McGnlloch, 
at  £1,500,000.  The  former  says  there  were  then  about  700 
paper  mills  in  England,  from  70  to  80  in  Scotland,  and  very  few 
m  Ireland.    (See  Brande 's  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  Art.) 

Porter  states  the  licenses  granted  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  the  quantity  charged  with  excise  duty  in  1841  as 
follows.  Licenses  granted  in  England  370,  Scotland  49,  and 
Ireland  48,  total  467 ;  and  the  quantity  made  at  97,103,548 
pounds.    Ireland  is  partially  supplied  with  paper  fi^m  England. 

The  value  of  the  paper,  pasteboard,  cards,  &c.,  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  in  1810,  according  to  the  census  of  ihat  year, 
amounted  to  $1,939,285;  and  in  1840  to  $6,153,092;  the 
paper  mills  at  the  latter  period  numbered  426.  The  imports  of 
paper  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States  in  1842,  were  valued  at 
$92,771.  The  value  of  paper,  paper  hangings,  and  all  manu- 
factures of  paper  made  annually  in  France,  is  estimated  at 
43,000,000  francs  or  about  $8,184,000 

Sec.  10 .    On  the  production^  manvfaciurt^  and  tradt  in  Wool  amd 
Woollen  goods. 

We  read  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  (Gen.  iv :  2  and  4,) 
and  in  the  same  chap.  v.  19,  that  Jabal  was  the  father  of  thoae 
that  dwelt  in  tents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle  ;  that  Noah  dwelt 
in  a  tent,  and  bis  sons  covered  his  nakedness  with  a  garment, 
(Gen.  iz:  21,  and  23.)  Whether  the  tents  and  garments  spoken 
of  in  4th  and  9th  Gen.  were  made  of  skins,  or  wool  spun  and  wove 
into  cloth,  is  perhaps  uncertain ;  but  we  read  in  Leviticus  ziii.  47, 
and  59,  that  the  Israelites  aft«r  they  left  Egypt  had  garments  . 
made  of  both  wool  and  flax.    Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  together 
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with  leather  and  skms,  constitntod  almost  the  entire  clothing  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Israelites,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
Bomans,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  £arope,  except  the  Saracens 
and  Turks,  until  the  introdnction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  a 
eomparatively  recent  period.  In  temperate  as  well  as  in  cold 
olimatea,  sheep,  next  to  cattle,  are  the  most  useful  to  man,  of  all 
the  animal  creation.  They  afford  a  large  supply  of  food  and  the 
principal  material  of  clothing,  and  can  be  reared  in  situations  add 
loils  imfit  for  agriculture,  and  do  well,  where  other  animals  would 
•earoely  live.  England,  as  shown  in  Chap.  YII.,  was  mostly  a 
gracing  country,  until  the  17th  century,  and  up  to  that  time  the 
principal  exports  of  the  English  consisted  of  wool,  coarse  unfin- 
ished woollen  cloths,  a  small  quantity  of  tin,  copper,  and  hard- 
ware, and  a  few  horses  and  cattle  ;  and  up  to  the  end  of  thel5th 
•entury,  the  exports  were  but  trifling  in  amount,  consisting  of 
Wod,  cattle,  horses,  and  tin. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1800,  including  the  number  slaughtered  and  lost  that  year,  was 
estimated  at  26,148,463  ;  and  their  product  of  wool  at  384,000 
packs  of  240  lbs.  each  ;  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  92,160,000 
pounds.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Scotland  was  estimated  in 
1814  at  2,860,000,  and  in  1837  at  3,500,000  ;  in  Ireland  at 
2,000,000 ;  and  in  England  and  Wales  at  26,500,000  ;  making 
in  all  in  the  United  Kingdom  32,000,000.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
"  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  published  in  1774,ob8erves  : 
— Many  computations  have  been  made  upon  this  important 
Bubject.  According  to  the  best  information  that  can  bo  obtained, 
there  may  be  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  sheep  in  England, 
some  think  more.  The  value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with 
another,  amount  to  iS3,000,000  ;  the  expense  of  manufacturing  it 
/may  probably  be  ig9,000,000,  and  the  total  value  iS12,000,000. 
We  may  export  annually  to  the  value  of  iS3 ,000,000,  though  one 
year  we  exported  more  than  ^24,000,000." 

About  the  year  1696,  Gregory  King  and  Mr.  Davenant  estima- 
ted the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in  England  and  Wales  at 
£2,000,000  per  annum  ;  and  they  supposed  the  value  of  the  wool, 
including  that  imported,  was  about  quadrupled  in  the  manufacture, 
making  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  wool  £8,000,000. 

The  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  quantity 
retained  for  home  consumption,  and  the  official  as  well  as  the  real 
or  market  value  of  woollen  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  different  periods, 
were  as  follows . 
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i8ia         18MI         1880.  vmk 

Wool  imported,  IlMi  10,914487        9,789,080        82,818,069  tASMM 

doi  retained  for  eonsiunpUon..  7,691,778        81/88,889  19,08MM 

Woottm  jUam^iaeiuret  ^asporied, 

1880.               1880L  188K.  IML 

OOdalTilaa,                                         £6^709  £7^989'  ■ 

BoeUred  Tsloe,  £6,686.188        4,860,884  tjmfiU  fiJBSW 

The  declared  valae  of  the  exports  of  wooDen  mana&otnrei  and 

yam  in  1844,  amounted  to  i^,204,836,  and  the  quantity  of  wocIL 
imported  amounted  to  65,079,524  pounds.  McGuUoofa  states 
that  in  1700  and  1701,  the  official  value  of  the  woollen  goods 
exported,  amounted  to  about  iS3,000,000  a  year ;  and  that  the 
ayerage  official  value  of  the  exports  for  the  six  years  ending  witli 
1789,  was  iS3,544,160  per  annum.  Since  the  introdnotion  of 
machinery  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  cotton  manufaoture, 
cotton  fabrics  have  for  many  uses  supplied  the  places  of  wodUeiii 
as  well  as  of  linen  cloths,  and  the  woollen  manufacture  has  in- 
creased very  slowly  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half.  McCulloch  estimates  in  his  Gazetteer,  the  value  of  the 
jhbrics  of  wool  annually  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  at  that 
time  (1840,)  at  ig22,000,000,  and  those  of  cotton  at  jg35,000,000  ; 
and  if  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  value  of  woollen  Bum- 
ufactures  in  1774,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  was  veiy  near  correct,  the  manufacture  of  wool  has  not 
increased  since  that  time,  as  fast  as  the  population. 

McCulloch  states  that  the  total  annual  product  of  wool  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  then  (1840,)  estimated  at  470^00  paeks  of 
240  lbs.  each  ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1 12,800,000  lbs. 
He  states  the  number  of  sbeep  in  France  at  39,000,000,  and  the 
wool  annually  produced  by  them  on  an  average  from  1830  to  1840, 
on  the  authority  of  Berghaus,  at  42,000,000  kilogrammes ;  about 
93,000,000  lbs. 

Let  us  compare  the  number  of  sheep  in  those  countries,  and 
the  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced,  with  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  U.  States,  and  the  production  of  wool  in  1840, 
according  to  the  census. 

No.  of  sheep.  Pounds  of  wool.  Pounds  to  each  sheep. 


In  England  &  Wales,  26,500,000  1 12,800,000  over  4.25 
*'  Scotland,  about  3,500,000 

"France,              39,000,000  93,000,000  2.4 

"  our  Free  States,    12,144,468  27,488,407  2.26 

"  Slave  States,    7,166,906     8,313,707  1,16 

United  States,          19,311,374  35,802,114  1.86 


These  facts  indicate  the  character  of  the  husbandry  of  those 
countries,  and  show  very  clearly,  that  the  same  truth  holds  good 
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ai  Tdation  to  growing  wool,  as  well  as  to  other  branohes  of 
i^oaltare  ;  that  wbererer  mannfactures  are  flonrisLing,  there  is 
an  motire  demand  for  raw  produce  at  good  prices,  and  agricnltnre 
is  generally  flonrishing,  and  condncted  with  science  and  skill ; 
and  that  wherever  there  are  no  manufactures,  there  is  bat  little 
demand  for  raw  prodnoe,  and  agricoltare  is  generally  in  a  yeiy 
sfaiggish  and  low  state,  and  wages  and  lands,  as  well  as  prodnoe, 
Tery  low. 

Sheep  do  well  on  rough,  rocky,  hilly  and  mountainous  lands, 
whieh  are  totally  unfit  for  cultivation ;  they  also  do  well  on  the 
dry  and  rolling  prairies,  as  well  as  on  the  dry  opening  lands  of 
the  North-western  States.  The  Alpaca  or  reruvian  sheep  has 
been  introduced  into  England,  and  naturalised  in  that  country 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  a  large,  hardy  sheep,  accus- 
tomed to  climbing  and  living  on  short  fure  among  the  lofty  Andes 
of  Peru ;  has  done  well  in  England,  and  is  said  to  yield  an 
average  of  ten  pounds  of  fine  wool,  worth  from  Is.  8d.  to  28.  6d. 
SterUng  per  pound.  There  are  great  quantities  of  rough,  and 
mountainous  lands,  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  and  some  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Kentucl^,  and  many  other  states,  of  but  little  value  for  anything 
but  grazing,  on  which  many  millions  of  Alpacas  and  other  sheep 
might  be  kept ;  and  instead  of  producing  about  one-third  part  as 
much  wool  m  the  United  States  as  is  produced  on  the  island  of 
Chreat  Britain,  our  present  States  and  Territories  are  capable  of 
producing  ten  times  as  much. 

We  not  only  import  large  amounts  of  woollen  manufactures, 
but  large  quantities  of  wool  also.  Our  imports  of  wool  in  1842 
and  1845  were  as  follows  :  in  1842  wool  costing  less  than  eight 
oents  per  pound,  10,637,251  pounds,  value  $685,649  ;  over  eight 
oents  per  pound,  783,701  pounds,  value  $111,733 ;  and  in  1845, 
wool  not  exceecUng  seven  cents  per  pound,  23,382,097  pounds, 
value  $1,593,789  ;  and  over  seven  cents,  450,943  pounds,  valued 
at  $136,005. 

The  value  of  manufactures  of  wool  imported  into  the  United 
States,  were,  in  1825,  $1 1,392,264 ;  in  1830,  $5,766,396  ;  in 
1836,  $17,834,424;  in  1840,  $9,071,184 ;  in  1845,  $10,666,176  ; 
and  in  1850,  $17,151,500. 

The  value  of  the  woollen  febrics  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  1840  according  to  the  returns  of  the  census, 
amounted  to  $20,696,999,  besides  mixed  goods,  and  about 
$25,000,000  worth  of  woollen  cloths  made  in  families. 

The  woollen  fabrics  made  annually  in  France,  have  been 
€athnated  by  Berghaus  at  about  $50,000,000,  and  by  '^ther 
persons  much  higher.    Their  exports  of  manufactures  of  wool 
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from  1831  to  1837,  avenged  anniully,  nearly  $8,000,000  ;  ftw 
1838  to  1842,  nearly  $12,000,000  annually;  and  in  1843  Aflf 
amounted  to  $14,835,000.  While  Franoe  as  well  as  Great  Britdoi 
export  a  large  amount  of  manufactures  of  wool,  both  Ireland  aad 
the  United  States  import  a  large  proportion  of  the  woollen  goodb 
oonsumed  by  their  inhabitants — and  import  wool  also. 
Sec.  11*  The  producHon^  mam,uf<uAwrt^  and  trade  in  the  mm* 
factures  of  Flax  a/nd  Hemp. 
Flax  is  a  native  plant  of  Egypt,  and  of  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  used  for  cloth  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
profane  as  well  as  sacred  history ;  but  its  use  at  present  is  almost 
superseded  by  cotton,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  promote 
health  much  more,  and  to  be  better  for  clothing  on  that  aoeonni 
than  linen. 

Flax  was  carded,  spun,  and  woven  by  hand  all  over  the  world, 
until  about  the  year  1810,  when  machinery  was  first  applied  to  its 
maoufacture.  The  imports  of  flax  into  Dundee  in  Sootland, 
increased  from  74  tons  in  1745,  to  2,444  tons  in  1791 ;  and  from 
about  3000  tons,  in  1814,  to  15,000  tons  in  1830.  The  imports 
amounted  during  the  year  ending  May  31st,  1833,  to  18,777  tons 
of  flax,  and  3,380  tons  of  hemp  :  the  whole  quantity  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1834  was  40,586  tons ;  in  1840, 
62,662  tons ;  in  1845,  70,931  tons  ;  and  in  1849,  90,339  tons. 

The  low  wages  of  spinners  in  Ireland  hindered  the  application 
of  machinery  to  the  spinning  of  flax  many  years  after  it  had  been 
extensively  introduced  into  England  and  Scotland.  But  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  made  it  evi- 
dent that  unless  similar  machinery  were  set  in  motion  in  Ireland, 
the  linen  manufacture  of  that  country  would  be  entirely  annihi- 
lated. There  were  in  1834,  152  flax  factories  in  England,  170 
in  Scotland,  and  but  25  in  Ireland  ;  the  spinning  of  flax  m  Ireland, 
being  at  that  time  mostly  done  by  hand.  McCulloch  estimated 
the  annual  value  of  the  manufi^icture  of  linen,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  1834  to  1838,  at  i^,000,000,as  follows. 

Value  of  raw  material  one  third,  £2,666,666 

Wages  of  laborers,   3,333,334 

Profits,use,  wear  and  tear  of  capital,  wages  of 

superintendants,  &c.,  25  per  cent,     .  2,000,000 


£8,000,000 

The  value  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1830  amounted 
to  ie2,066,424,  in  1835  to  jB3,208,778,and  in  1844  to  ^£4,075,476. 
The  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  except  yam,  are  nesriy 
as  much  annually,  as  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign 
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Montriefl,  80  timt  the  manufaotures  of  linen  in  Oreat  Britain, 
«zoepl  yarn,  are  about  equal  to,  or  veiy  little  more  than  the 
eonsmnption.  Since  the  application  of  machinery  to  spinning 
linen,  the  weight  of  the  linen  yam  exported  has  increased  from 
2,611,215  lbs.  in  1835,  to  17,733,575  lbs.  in  1840,  and  to 
25,970,569  lbs.  in  1844 ;  valued  in  1844  at  iSl, 050,676  sterling;  all 
of  which  was  spun  in  Great  Britain.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
maehinery. 

The  manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  in  France  consisting  of 
Hnen^  thread,  lace,  &c.,  are  still  more  yaluable  than  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  they  were  estimated  in  1839,  at  260,000,000 
francs,  equal  to  $48,880,000 ;  the  average  annual  exports  of 
iduch,  including  linen  clothing  from  1836  to  1840,  amounted  to 
over  $8,000,000. 

Tha  value  of  the  manufactures  of  flax  (exclusive  of  mixed  and 
fiunily  made  ffoods)  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  only 
11^322,205.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp 
hnported  into  the  United  States,  has  been  as  follows. 

Of  Flax.  Of  Hempk 

1825,  $3,887,787  $2,134,384 

1830,                  3,011,280  1,333,478 

1835,                   6,472,021  2,656,847 

1889,                  7,703,065  2,096,716 

1842,                   3,669,184  1,273,634 

1845,                  4,923,109  897,345 

1850,                   8,134,674  588,446 

The  United  States  produced  in  1839,  according  to  the  returns 
ef  the  census,  95^251*  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  (mostly  hemp,)  and  we 
night  produc^  sufficient  of  each,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  furnish  the  value  (when  manufactured),  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  exportation  annually. 

Sxc.  12.  The  production,  manufacture  and  trade  in  Silk  amd 
SUk  Goods, 

Though  silk  was  made  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period  in 
China,  India,  Persia,  and  some  other  countries  of  Asia,  and  its 
use  became  known  to  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  era,  yet 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  silk  manufacture  were  not 
introduced  into  Europe  until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
about  the  year  530.  But  after  the  introduction  of  these  arts  at 
Constantinople,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Areos,  Greece  continued 
to  be  the  only  European  country  in  which  they  were  practised 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  were 

*  About  11,674  tons  should  be  deducted  for  error  in  Virginia. 
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introduced  into  the  island  of  Sicily.  From  tliis  iabniid  Ihy 
spread  into  Italy ;  and  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Lnem| 
were  soon  after  diatingnished  fov  their  succeis  in  raiungaSk* 
worms,  and  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their  mannfiMtues 
of  silk. 

The  silk  mannfactore  was  introduced  into  Tours  in  France,  by 
some  workmen  from  ItiJv,  on  the  invitation  of  Louis  XI.,  aboul 
the  year  1480,  and  at  Lyons  in  1520;  and  into  England  abool 
the  same  time,  though  it  did  not  make  much  progress  in  England 
until  the  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

England  is  situated  in  too  high  a  latitude  to  rear  the  silk* 
worm,  and  produce  raw  silk  to  advantage ;  the  quantity  of  raw 
silk  produced  in  that  counhy  is  small.  The  quantity  of  siDc 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of 
raw,  waste  and  thrown  silk  imported  at  difierent  periods.  It 
was  very  trifling  until  the  civil  wars  in  Flanders  drove  many 
the  Flemish  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
Nantes  in  1685,  which  drove  great  numbers  also  from  France ; 
many  of  whom  fled  to  England.  But  the  manufacture  progressed 
very  slowly,  until  after  the  introduction  and  use  of  ma^iinery. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  raw,  waste,  and  thrown 
silk  into  Great  Britain  at  difierent  periods,  was  as  follows, 
stated  in  pounds. 

Raw  cmd  Waste.  Thrown. 
1766  to  1767  862,000  lbs.  863,000  lbs. 

1786  to  1787  644,000    "  837,000  « 

1801  to  1812  760,000    "  360,000 

1821  to  1828        2,044,000    "  366,000  ** 

1880  4,266,982    «  436,636 

1840  4,631,115    "  288,147  « 

1849  6,004,232    "  614,689  « 

There  has  been  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  thrown 
or  spun  silk  annually  imported  (into  Great  Britain  since  the  year 
1766)  ;  but  the  importation  of  raw  silk  has  kept  pace  with  the 
invention,  improvement,  and  use  of  machinery.  There  were  in 
1884,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  silk  factories  in 
England,  six  in  Scotland,  and  but  one  in  Ireland  ;  employing  in 
England  29,947  persons,  in  Scotland  686  persons,  and  in  Ireknd 
but  48.  In  1839,  the  number  of  silk  factories  in  England  had 
increased  to  286,  employing  33,470  persons,  while  there  was  no 
increase  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 

The  value  of  silk  goods  of  all  kinds  manufactured  annuallv  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  about  Uie  year  1840,  was  estimated  by 
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MeOnUoeh  as  Mows :  in  Great  BriUuD,  i610,000,000  RterHng, 
and  in  France  300,000,000  francs,  equal  to  about  iSl 2,000,000. 

The  average  annual  value  of  silk  and  silk  goods  exported  from 
Vzanoe  from  1836  to  1841  was  about  137,000,000  fr^cs,  equal 
to  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value  produced ;  while  the 
declared  value  of  British  silks  exported  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  from  1841  to  1844,  averaged  annually  only  iS695,872 
Iterliog ;  or  less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  the  value  manu&ctured. 

The  value  of  silk  goods  imnorted  into  the  United  States, 
duing  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years,  was  as  follows  : 


1825  $10,299,743 

1880  5,932,212 

1835  16,677,547 

1889  21,742,369 

1840  9,835,757 

1845  9,928,411 

1850  ^19,692,818 


Bsc.  13.  7^  production^  manufacturey  and  trade  in  Cotton  and 
Cotton  Goods — this  prices  of  cotton,  Sfc. 
Though  cotton  is  a  native  plant  of  India,  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  Mexico,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  warm  countries,  and  it 
has  been  spun  into  cloth,  and  furnished  the  principal  clothing  of 
the  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial,  and  of  the  natives  of  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  ;  yet  its  manufacture 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Moors,  who  introduced  it  into  Spain  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century,  and  into  Flanders  and  France  at  a  still  later 
period  ;  and  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  fibres  of  cotton  being  shorter  than  those  of  flax, 
and  more  difficult  to  spin  and  weave  by  hand,  the  quantity  manu 
factured  in  Europe  was  very  small,  until  after  the  invention  and 

feneral  use  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  it ;  and  the 
Suropeans  were  principally  supplied  with  cotton  cloths  from 
India,  and  some  from  China,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  down  to  the  close  of  the  wars  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Frencli  revolution  in  1815. 

*  This  is  the  amount  according  to  the  valuations,  including  silk  and 
worsted  goods,  valued  at  $1,653,809.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  thev 
were  undervalued  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  an  average,  and  thai 
their  real  value  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th,  1850,  was  as  much  as 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
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Mr.  Baine,  in  his  History  of  the  Ootton  Manafitftm," 
expresses  ihe  opinion,  that  the  cotton  manu&ctore  was  first  intio- 
daoed  into  England  by  the  Protestant  refugees  who  fled  from 
Zanders,  during  the  religious  persecutions,  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  shows  that  the  average  importation  of 
cotton  into  England  from  1701  to  1705  was  only  1,170,881 
pounds ;  in  1780,  only  1,545,472  pounds;  in  1751  it  amounted 
to  2,976,610  pounds  ;  the  average  quantity  imported  from  1771 
to  1775,  was  only  4,764,589  pounds;  and  the  average  from 
1776  to  1780,  but  6,766,613  pounds.  These  facts  show  how 
small  and  trifling  the  quantity  of  cotton  manuflictured  in  England 
until  after  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny  by  Hargreaves  in 
1767.  Though  the  culture  of  cotton  had  been  introcmced  into 
these  United  States,  (then  colonies,)  prior  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  small  quantities  were  made  into  cloth  by  females  by 
hand  for  domestic  uses,  yet  no  cotton  was  exported  by  them  untU 
about  the  year  1784,  and  veiy  little  until  after  the  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin  by  Mr.  Whitney  in  1793.  The  quantity  exported 
in  1791  was  but  189,816  pounds;  and  in  1792  but  138,328 
pounds;  in  1794  it  increased  to  1,601,700  pounds. 

The  following  tables  show  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and 
foreign  trade  in  cotton  at  different  periods : 
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L  Statement  showing  the  millionB  of  pounds  of  Gotten  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  daring  the  un^iei  m^iUioaed  joan; 
and  periods — the  ATerage  price  per  poiiadj  aod  the  aggregate 
Talue  in  lutlliona  of  dolwi^  according  ^Jthe  ^^i^iem^hom^  i^km 
tions.  Also  the  qoantities  mannfaotored  in  Great  Britain ,  Franoe. 
and  the  United  States. 


JUIIKnM  OK 

Value 

in  mflions 

ATcn^pe 

HuMlQrf  IDA 

nnactared,  iteted  In 

pOQDdt 

ezportod. 

of  dollan 

price  per 
IbL  Centu 

6.  BriteiiL 

lorpooBdi 

U.StAtac 

1700  tiil750 

m  #W  #arV 

None 

30  to  75 

1.9 

a  trifle. 

1751 

do 

do 

2.97 

do 

1704 

do 

do 

^  A7 

do 

1771—1780 

do 

do 

w.  InJ 

do 

1781— 17Q0 

do 

do 

18 

Ji 

1791—1800 

5.53 

33.8 

30.5 

10 

e 

1801—1810 

43 

22 

67.2 

18 

13 

1811—1830 

69.67 

20.5 

104.8 

30 

25 

igoi  1830 

203.4 

13.2 

180.3 

69.6 

50 

1831—1840 

431.73 

12.24 

340.9 

102 

80 

1841— 18/SO 

699.35 

8-29 

560* 

170 

175 

1820—1821 

124.89 

20.1 

16 

114 

47 

40 

1821—1822 

144.67 

24 

16.6 

120.5 

61 

1822—1823 

173.72 

20.4 

11.6 

177* 

50.5 

1823—1824 

142.37 

21.9 

15 

131 

75 

1824— 1 805 

176.45 

36.8 

21 

206 

60 

1825—1826 

204!53 

25 

12.2 

150.25 

96 

1826—1827 

294.31 

29.3 

9.9 

250.5 

87 

1827—1828 

210.59 

22.5 

10.2 

208.25 

61 

50 

1828—1829 

264.84 

26.5 

10 

190.75 

71.5 

1829—1830 

298.46 

29.6 

10 

255 

87.3 

1830—1831 

277 

25.3 

9.1 

257 

65.5 

1831—1832 

322.21 

31  7 

9.5 

268.8 

78 

75 

1832—1833 

324.7 

36.2 

11.1 

286.3 

87 

1833—1834 

384.71 

49.4 

12.9 

302.4 

80 

80 

1834—1835 

387-36 

64.9 

16.6 

330.9 

1835—1836 

423.63 

71.2 

16.7 

375.2 

112 

90 

1836—1837 

444.2 

63.2 

14.2 

368.5 

120 

1837—1838 

595.95 

61.5 

10.3 

455 

137 

1838—1839 

413.62 

61.2 

14.8 

365 

114 

110 

1839—1840 

743.94 

63.8 

8.5 

500 

160 

124 

1840—1841 

530.2 

54.3 

10.2 

450 

158 

125 

1841—1842 

584.71 

47.5 

8.1 

475 

159 

114 

1842—1843 

792.3 

49.1 

6.2 

560 

160 

137 

1843—1844 

663.63 

54 

8.1 

580 

160 

150 

1844—1845 

872.9 

51.7 

6 

600 

165 

170 

1845—1846 

547.5 

42.7 

7.8 

500 

170 

190 

184ft— 1847 

527.2 

53.4 

11 

480 

200 

1847—1848 

813.6 

62 

7.6 

620 

230 

1848—1849 

1,026.1 

66.4 

6.6 

750 

240 

1849—1850 

635.4 

72 

11.3 

830 

1850—1851 

927 J2 

112.3 

12.1 
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H.  Summary  itatement  of  the  pYodticiioii  aiid  export  ef  aoita 
by  all  the  principal  cotton-growiDg  eotmtriea  of  the  wortd  at 
different  penods,  stated  in  miUions  of  poanda. 

.  In  the  U.  States, 
Millions  of  pounds  prodaced^ 
exported, 

Brasil  prodnoed, 
exported, 
West  Indies  prodaoed. 

exported, 
Egypt  produced, 
exported, 
The  rest  of  Afirica  produced, 
exported, 

India  produced, 
exported, 
The  rest  of  Asia  produced, 
exported, 
Mexico  and  S.  America,  ex- 
cept Brasil,  produced, 
exported, 
All  other  countries  produced, 
exported. 


179L 

ISOL 

1811. 

188L 

im 

a 

30 

go 

180 

460 

,  i 

203 

624 

124| 

384 

22 

36 

35 

32 

30 

20 

24 

31 

28 

30 

12 

10 

12 

10 

8 

1  o 

/ 

Q 

i 

6 

25i 

5 

23 

,  46 

45 

44 

40 

84 

1 

130 

160 

170 

175 

185 

30 

41 

50 

80 

190 

160 

146 

135 

110 

5 

7 

6 

68 

56 

57 

44 

35 

22^ 

1 

15 

11 

8 

IS 

490 

530 

556 

630 

900 

Total  produced  in  the  world,  490 

Mr.  Woodbury  estimated  in  millions  of  pounds  the  qoa&ti^ 
manufactured  in  different  countries  as  follows : 

1T9L 

China  and  India,  285 
Mexico  and  S.  America,  50 
Germany,  15 
Spain,  2 
Prussia,  2 
Turkey  and  Africa,  52 
Other  countries  except  those 
stated  in  table  No.  1,  60 

Prior  to  the  year  1820,  no  country  of  Europe  except  Ghreaft 
Britain,  manufactured  any  cotton  cloths  for  exportation.  Mr. 
Woodbury  states  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactureii 
from  India  in  1802  at  $20,000,000,  and  in  1813  at  $18,000,000 ; 
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18lt 

I8SL 

1891 

280 

270 

260 

242 

45 

48 

42 

35 

22 

25 

30 

36 

3 
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10 

5 
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7 

20 

50 

48 

45 
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50 

50 

45 
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the  exports  cxf  cotton  goods  from  China  in  1806  at  $4,000,000 ; 
in  1820  at  $3,000,000,  and  in  1826  at  bat  $1,750,000.  Under 
the  withering  inflaence  of  free  trade  with  England,  the  manufao- 
tare  of  cotton  has  declined  in  India,  China,  Turkey  and-  South 
America,  as  above  stated,  and  their  markets  filled  with  British 
goods,  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  ruined. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1838, 
as  stated  in  Brando's  Encydopasdia,  was  as  follows. 

In  Great  Britain,  426,090,116  lbs. 

tad  in  Ireland  only  4,412,860  " 

Total,  430,602,976 

These  tables  show  the  wonderfully  great  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  manufjEUiture  of  cotton  during  the  present  century,  in  a  few 
coontries  only,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
manufacture  in  India,  China,  Turkey,  South  America,  and 
Africa  has  declined.  Though  there  has  been  very  little  increase 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  any  country  except  the  United 
States,  the  increase  here  has  been  so  immensely  great,  as  to 
exceed  the  demand,  and  leave  large  stocks  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  almost  every  year. 

Thty  also  show  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  relative  proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand  in  the  mar^ 
ketf  and  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assumption  of  some  of  the 
free  trade  politicians,  that  our  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
and  particularly  on  fabrics  of  cotton,  tends  to  depress  the  price 
of  cotton.  We  had  a  tariff  passed  in  1824,  which  took  effect  in 
1825  ;  another  passed  in  1828  ;  and  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  tariff  act  of  1824  raised  the  price  of  cotton  in 
1825,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  cents  per  pound,  as  shown  in 
Table  No.  1,  as  it  is  to  argue  that  the  tariff  of  1842  depressed  the 
price  in  1843  and  1845.  What  depressed  the  price  in  1848 — 
and  again  in  1849  ? 

We  see  that  the  tariff  of  182S  produced  no  sensible  effect  on 
its  price,  for  it  remained  about  the  same  after  as  before  the  tariff, 
being  about  ten  cents  per  pound  in  each  of  the  years  1827, 1828, 
1829  and  1830.  What  but  the  excessively  great  crop  of  1839, 
depressed  the  price  in  1840,  from  nearly  fifteen  to  eight  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound  ?  What  but  the  smaller  crop  of  1840  again 
raised  the  price  in  1841  to  ten  and  a  fifth  cents  per  pound  ? 
What  but  the  medium  crops  of  1841,  and  1843,  kept  the  average 
price  at  over  eight  cents,  while  the  excessively  great  crops  of 
1842,  and  1844,  depressed  the  price  to  about  six  cents  per  pound  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Ugh  prices  of  1834,  1835,  and  1836, 
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were  caused  bj  our  bloated  paper  enrrenoy,  and  q)eeiikliQg 
mania ;  and  that  the  high  prices  in  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  wen 
caused  by  the  operations  of  Mr.  Biddle  and  other  bankers,  specu- 
lating in  cotton,  and  making  heavy  loans  to  cotton  speculators. 

The  extraordinary  hct  is  shown,  that  the  middling  crops  raised 
in  1838,  1840,  and  1841,  of  from  1,360,000  to  l,684,000.bate, 
were  worth  nearly  as  much  in  the  market,  as  the  heavy  crops 
raised  in  1839,  1842,  and  1844,  of  from  2,177,835  to  2,394,503 
bales  ;  and  the  amounts  produced  by  the  crops  raised  from  1842 
to  1850  prove  conclusively,  that  a  crop  of  two  million  bales  is 
worth  more  in  the  market  than  one  of  two  and  a  half  million  bales. 

These  tables  show  the  causes  which  govern  priceSj  in  the  cleared 
and  most  conclusive  mammr^  and  prove  that  Uie  prices  of  commo- 
dities are  not  directly  affected  by  their  utility,  nor  by  the  amount 
of  labor  required  to  produce  them,  but  solely  by  the  demand 
compared  with  the  supply ;  their  utUity,  and  cost  of  production, 
having  only  an  indirect  effect,  by  increasing  or  diminisning  dther 
the  supply  or  the  demand.  The  tariff  acts  of  the  United  States, 
by  increasing  the  manufacture  and  the  demand  for  raw  cotton,  and 
the  supply  of  cotton  goods,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  raise  the 
price  of  cotton,  and  lower  the  price  of  cotton  goods  ;  because  thej 
morease  the  demand  for  the  former,  and  the  supply  of  the  latter. 

Cotton  will  grow  on  almost  any  land  adapted  to  Indian  com, 
or  any  other  grain,  from  the  equator  to  about  the  thirty-eighth 
degree  of  latitude,  though  it  flourishes  most,  and  is  mostly  con- 
fined in  the  United  States  to  those  states  lying  below  the  Uiirty- 
fifth  degree  of  latitude.  As  it  will  grow  in  aoout  half  of  North 
America,  two-thirds  of  South  America,  the  whole  of  the  arable 
part  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Turkey,  all  southern 
Asia,  New  Holland,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  tornd  sone,  and  is 
so  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  that  it  will  bear  transpor- 
tation thousands  of  miles,  the  production  can  be  increased  to  anj 
amount,  which  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world  require  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  monopolize  it. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to  the 
returns  with  the  census  of  1840,  amounted  to  790,479,275  pounds, 
only  about  84,000,000  pounds  of  which  were  raised  in  the  States 
north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  including  North  Oaro- 
lina,  Tennessee,  and  all  the  states  north  of  them. 

PowBR  Looms. — The  power  loom  was  invented  in  1787 ;  but 
it  was  at  first  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  not  applied  to  any 
practical  use  until  1801 ;  and  so  great  was  the  prejudice  of  hand- 
loom  weavers  against  it,  that  it  was  introduced  yeiy  slowly. 
The  estimated  number  of  power  looms  in  use  in  Great  Britain 
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in  1813,  was  bat  2400,  and  in  1820  only  14,150.  In  1834  the 
number  in.the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  to  116,891. 

ni.  Statement  of  the  number  of  Power  Looms  in  use  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1834,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Faetorj  Inspectors,  employed  in  Weaving : 

In  Cotton.  Wool  Worsted  Bilk.  linen.  Total 

Si^^  And  Walei,  90,525  2,136  3,123  1,714       41  97,539 

Seodand,  17,531  22      168  17,721 

bdtnd,  1,416        190  1,606 

109,472      2,158      3,123       1,714      399  116,866 
For  mixed  materials  in  England,  .....  25 

Total  in  the  United  Kingdom,  116,891 

Notwithstanding  this  great  increase  in  the  number  of  power 
looms,  and  the  fact  that  the  same  number  of  persons  can  weare 
about  eight  times  as  much  per  week  ¥nth  power  looms,  as  they 
eaa  with  hand-looms,  yet  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  in 
Great  Britain  in  1833,  was  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 
350,000. 

rV.  Statement  of  the  number  of  Cotton,  Woollen,  Linen  and 
Silk  Factories  at  work,  the  number  not  in  use,  and  the  number 
of  adults  and  children  employed  in  them  respectively,  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1834,  according  to  the  official 
retoms.    See  McCulloch's  Statistics,  title  Cotton. 


England, 
Wales, 
Sootland, 
Irdand, 


WooOm. 


Wales, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 


FMtorl«& 

No.  of  FeraoDS  employed  in  them 

Total 

at  work. 

Bmpty. 

Under  18. 

Over  18  yeers  old. 

Perwna. 

Malee. 

Femalee. 

1,070 

42 

78,007 

50,675 

53,410 

182,092 

5 

443 

250 

458 

1,151 

159 

14,424 

6,168 

12,403 

32,995 

28 

1,283 

960 

1,553 

3,796 

1,262 

42 

94,157 

58,053 

67,824 

230,034 

1,102 

9 

31,807 

18,613 

15,041 

65,461 

85 

521 

190 

66 

777 

90 

1,736 

1,083 

686 

3,505 

86 

508 

674 

341 

1,523 

1,318 

9 

34,572 

20,560 

16,134 

71,266 

9M 

England, 

Scotland, 
Ireland, 

Total, 
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Ov«rl8  jatnold. 


England, 
Wales, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 

Total, 


152 

170 
25 

347  — 


25 

18,083 

4,009 

7,855 

20,947 

415 
27 

108 
2 

168 
20 

686 
40 

25 

18,525 

4,114 

8,043 

.  30,689 

9,263 

2,551 

4,379 

16,103 

5,999 
2,047 

1,550 
463 

5,860 
1,171 

18,400 
3,681 

17,309 

4,564 

11,410 

33,283 

76 

164,563 

87,291 

103,411 

355«265 

Y.  The  number  of  spindles  in  use  in  cotton  fMtorka  at  di&r- 
ent  periods,  is  estimated  in  McCollooh's  Statistics  as  folloira  : 
In  1819  in  Great  Britain,  -         -  7,000,000 

1832       do.       do.     -  -  -  9,000,000 

1845  Mule  Spindles.  Tkrosile  Spkdles. 

In  England  &  Wales,  11,364,584 
Scotland,  1,476,083 
Irdand,  159,333 


4,190,035 
253,795 
56,170 


15,554,610 
1,729,878 
215,503 


13,000,000        4,500,000  17,600,000 


In  the  German  Customs  Union, 
Austria  and  Italy, 
France, 
Belgium, 

Other  countries  of  Europe, 


815,000 
1,600,000 
3,600,000 

420,000 
1,350,000 

7,586,000 


Total  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

Statement  of  the  number  of  cotton  a&d  woollen  factories  in  the 
United  States,  the  spindles  in  use,  persons  employed,  and  capital 
invested  in  1840,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year. 

Cotton.  Woollen. 

Number  of  factories,                1 ,240  1 ,420 

"  spindles,  2,284,631   

"          persons  employed,    72,119  21,342 

Capital  invested,           $51,102,359  $15,765,124 
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The  number  of  spindles  in  use  in  cotton  factories  in  the 
United  States  in  1845,  was  over  three  millions^  or  about  the  same 
as  in  France. 

Table  lY.  shows  that  in  1834,  there  was  a  laree  number  of 
ootton  fiustories  in  Great  Britain  not  in  use  ;  and  the  fact  is,  that 
&etoric8  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  cotton  might  be 
nmkiplied  still  more  rapidly  in  that  country  wan  they  have  been, 
if  they  could  command  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  demand 
fbr  their  products  were  unlimited.  Nothing  but  a  limited  market 
for  thdr  products,  checks  their  increase,  llie  supply  is  now 
greater  than  the  demand  three  quarters  of  the  time ;  and  the 
manufkcturers  by  arrangements  among  themselves,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  excessive  glut  of  the  markets,  and  to  keep  up  prices, 
stop  some  of  their  fftctories,  and  work  short  time  in  others, 
whenever  the  markets  are  over-stocked,  prices  low  and  dull. 
At  the  end  of  May  1847,  there  were  in  Lancashire  (England) 
12,107  £Mtory  hands  out  of  employment,  and  6,628  working 
diort  time ;  and  such  is  often  tlie  case.  Great  Britain  has  the 
eapftdty  to  increase  her  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron,  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  supply  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  if  she 
eonld  command  th^  markets  by  means  of  unlimited  Free  Trade, 
the  manufactures  of  every  other  country  would  wither,  and 
mdoallvBink  into  insignificance,  like  those  of  Ireland.  Look  at 
TaUes  ill.  lY.  and  Y. ;  contemplate  the  relative  condition  and 
manufiMtaring  industry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the* 
effect  on  the  latter  of  free  trade  with  the  former,  and  you  have 
a  sample  of  what  would  be  the  depressing  and  blighting  effects  on 
almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  America.  This  subject  is 
&rther  illustrated  by  the  following  tables  in  relation  to  the  trade 
in  the  manufactures  of  cotton. 

YI.  Statement  of  the  value  of  manufactures  of  cotton  of  all 
kinds,  including  twist  and  yarn,  exported  from  Great  Britain  at 
diffsrent  perio<b. 

Years.  Official  value.      Declaredy  or  real  vaku. 


1697 
1720 
1761 
1764 
1780 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1816 
1880 


1,662,869 
5,854,057 
18,961,994 
22,289,646 
41,060,969 


£6,916 
16,200 
46,986 
200,364 
365,060 


£20,620,966 
19,428,664 
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Tears.  Offldal  value.      Declared^  or  real  voIm 

1840  78,162,261  24,668,618 

1844  91,039,674  26,806,348 

1849  •  26,890,794 

In  addition  to  the  above  exports,  Great  Britain  exported 
annually  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  goods  to  Ireland.  The  qnan* 
tity  of  cotton  cloth  and  calico  exported  to  Ireland  in  183k 
amounted  to  14,170,000  yards. 

VII.  Statement  in  millions,  of  the  quantity  and  declared  vmlue 
of  the  cotton  eoods  and  yam — and  also  the  value  of  the  hoeierji 
lace,  and  smaU  wares,  exported,  and  the  estimated  value  of  mt 
manu&ctures  of  cotton  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  undermentioned  years. 


Tean. 


Cotton  Cloth. 
TaidB. 


Manuftctures. 
Value.  £. 


Cotton-yam,  and  Twisty 
lbs.  Value.  dL 


1830 
1836 
1840 
1842 
1844 

Tean. 


444,6 
667,6 
790,6 
734,0 
1,046,6 

Value  exported. 


14,1 
16,1 
16,3 
12,8 
17,6 
Total  TMlae 
exported. 


64,6 
83,2 
118,4 
137,4 
138,6 
Value  retained  fat 
borne  oonanmptiom 


4.1 

6,1 

1,1 
6,0 

Total  value 

pn4mo&iL 


1830         £1,2  £19,4  £11,6  £31,0 

1836  1,2  22,1  13,9  86,0 

1840  1,2  24,6  13,1  87,9 

1842  1,0  21,6  11,9  83,5 

1844  1,2  26,8  12,7  88,5 

By  comparmg  tables  I.  and  YII.,  the  reader  can  see  how  the 
proceeds  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  divided  between  the 
planter  and  the  British  manufacturer.  Take  for  example  the 
years  1840  and  1845.  In  1840  there  was  manofactured  la 
Great  Britam  about  500,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  for  which  the 
manufacturer  paid  5id  sterling  per  pound,  or  iB10,500,000 — 8J 
cents,  or  4\d  of  which  went  to  the  planter,  and  2^cts  or  1^  to 
pay  for  transportation,  commissions,  insurance  and  mercantile 
profits.  The  whole  proceeds  amounted  to  nearly  £38,000,000, 
about  i^,000,000  of  which  went  to  the  planter,  about  £5,000,000 
to  the  commercial  classes,  including  commissions  on  sales  of  the 
goods  in  Great  Britain,  and  iS25,000,000  for  the  cost  and  profits 
of  manufacturing  the  cotton.  In  1845  the  planter  received  still 
less  for  his  crop,  not  realizing  much  over  five  cents  per  pound  for 

•  See  on  this  subject,  Section  29  of  Chapter  XIJ. 
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bb  ootUm,  whilo  the  profits  to  the  British  manafaotiircr  wore  as 
great  as  they  were  in  1840. 

The  Yalne  of  ootton  goods  of  American  mannfaotare  ex-  . 
ported  annually  from  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1850/ 
was  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars.    On  the  contrary,  the 
mannfaotnres  of  ootton  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1836 
wereyalnedat  ...  $17,876,087 

in  1845,  at  ...  13,863,282 

and  in  1850  they  were  valued  at  -  -         *1 9,685,936 

Aceonnt  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
dving  the  years  ending     May  Slst,  1840,  and  1850. 

Capital  invested,  $51,102,000  $74,500,000 

Valne  of  Manu&ctures,  46,350,000  61,869,000 
Value  of  raw  materiab  used,  not  stated,  34,835,000 
Males  employed,       >  70110  33,150 

Females  employed,    J  '-^'^^^  59,136 

The  increase  of  tho  cotton  manu&cture  has  been  checked,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  (1850  and  1851)  it  has  declined,  under 
the  tariff  of  1846.  The  effects  of  that  tariff  on  manufactures  of 
ootton,  wool,  and  iron,  have  been  very  nearly  the  same.f 

Sec.  14.    Leather^  and  mcmufactures  of  Leather. 

The  art  of  curing  the  skins  of  animals  to  fit  them  for  clothing, 
was  one  of  the  first  learned  and  practised  by  man.  Skins  cured 
with  the  fur  or  hair  on  them,  constituted  the  entire  clothing  of 
savages,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  the  pastoral  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  art  of  tanning  hides  and  converting  them  into 
leather  was  learned  at  a  later  date,  and  has  been  much  improved 
even  during  the  present  century. 

The  lea&er  manufELcture  of  almost  every  civilized  country  is  of 
very  great  importance ;  that  of  the  United  States  and  France, 
being  inferior  in  value  and  importance,  only  to  that  of  cotton  ; 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  bemg  inferior  in  value  only  to  cotton, 
wool  and  iron.  If  we  examine  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  the 
harness  on  our  horses,  the  implements  used  in  most  of  the  me- 
chanio  arts,  and  in  the  structure  of  a  great  number  of  engines  and 
machines  ;  or  if  we  contemplate  the  necessary  parts  of  our  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  boots,  slippers  and  gloves,  and  also  our  trunks,  valises, 
Ixwks,  carriages  and  many  other  things,  we  shall  at  once  realize 
the  great  importance  of  leather — and  its  adaptation,  in  a  great 

4k  The  imports  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  have  heen  undervalued  at  least  20 
pet  cent,  and  amounted  in  1850  to  ahout  $23,500,000. 

1  See  on  this  subject,  ante  pages  158  and  201 ;  also  Hunt's  Magazine  for 
O^ber,  1851,  pages  461  and  484;  do.  for  November,  1851,  pages  576  to 
d6J. 
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variety  of  oiroumstaiioea,  to  aid  the  indnstryi  and  sni^dy  At 
wantfi  of  man,  in  every  state  and  condition  of  life.  Withoat  it,  or 
even  without  it  in  great  quantities,  to  what  difficulties  should  we 
be  exposed  ? 

Prior  to  1812,  the  excise  duty  on  leather  tanned  in  Great 
Britain  was  l^d  sterling  per  lb.,  when  it  was  raised  to  8d  per  Ib.^ 
no  duties  have  been  levied  since  1832.  The  average  quantity  of 
leather  made  in  England  and  Wales  annually  from  1824  to  1890 
was  about  50,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  Scotland  about  6,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  leather  made  annually  about  the  year  1830 
was  estimated  by  McCuUooh  at  iS4,000,000,  and  the  entire 
annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leatber  at  iSl 2,500,000. 
The  quantity  of  leather  made  annually  in  Great  Britain  about  the 
year  1840  has  been  estimated  at  65,000,000  lbs. — and  the  entire 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  at  £13,500,000  sterlii^. 

The  value  of  the  leather  wrought  and  unwrought,  saddlery  aad 
harness  exported  from  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1830  to 
£335,451,  in  1840  to  417,074,  and  in  1844  to  £465,042. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  in  the  United  Statei 
in  1840,  according  to  the  census,  amounted  to  $33,134,403.  The 
value  of  the  hides,  of  leather  and  manufacturers  of  leather  imported 
into  the  United  States  have  been  as  follows  in 

1840.  isia 
Raw  Hides.         .  $2,756^214  $4,262,009 

Leather  and  manufiictures  of  leather,  542,498  1,340,492 
Exports  of         do  do  233,917  330,000 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  in  Prance  in  1839 
was  estimated  by  Berghaus  at  163,000,000  francs,  or  about 
$30,644,000.  This  was  less  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  exported  from  France, 
and  the  value  of  raw  hides  imported  into  that  countiy  stated  in 
millions  of  francs  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1836.  1836  to  1840.  1841. 

Exports  of  manu&cturet  of  leather,  28  25,6  29,5 

Imports  of  hides,  19,6  18,9  97,1 

Prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
clothing  (including  breeches,  frocks,  gowns  or  loose  coats)  of  the 
common  classes  of  people  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  wera 
made  of  leather.  Leather,  in  those  days,  had  a  much  greater 
relative  importance  than  it  has  at  present.  This  change  has  been 
effected  by  the  improvements  made  in  the  art  of  spinning,  weav- 
ing, coloring  and  dressing  cloths;  and  by  the  introduction  of. 
machinery  and  the  cotton  manu&cture,  during  the  last  hundred 
years. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OH  THB  PBINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  OF  AORICULTVRK. 

Sbc.  1.    On  the  Cereal  GrairUy  or  Bread  Corm. 

Tax  Meds  of  certain  plants  have  been  used  by  man  from  time 
ittsemoml  for  making  bread.  The  principal  bread  corns  are 
vheatyinfe,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  maize  or  Indian  com,  rice 
and  millet.  These  grains  grow  spontaneously  in  some  climates 
aad  eoantriee,  and  the  most  of  them  are  native  plants  of  many 
ooontriee ;  but  all  the  grains,  vegetables,  plants,  fruits,  grasses, 
iribieh  man  has  cultivated  with  labor  and  attention  for  ages,  and 
transferred  from  one  climate  and  country  to  another,  have  gradu- 
ally improved  in  quality,  and  become  more  productive. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  have  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  from 
time  immemorial,  and  constituted  the  principal  bread  corn  of  that 
country,  as  appears  from  the  Scriptures.  See  Exodus,  ix.  31. 
Wheat  and  barley  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  bread  stufb 
of  the  Israelites.  See  Genesis,  xxx.  14.  Deut.  viii.  8. 

Sec.  2.    Tke  production  and  coTisumption  of  Wheat. 

Wheat  is  the  most  valuable  to  man  of  any  species  of  grain  ;  but 
imfortanately  it  is  the  most  tender,  and  easily  affected  by  the 
weather,  wind,  soil,  climate,  heat,  dampness,  insects  of  various 
kinds,  and  frosts,  of  any  of  the  grains  ;  and  requires  greater  care 
and  attention  in  preparing  and  cleaning  the  ground,  securing  it 
against  water,  and  getting  good  seed,  free  from  foul  stuff,  than 
any  other  crop  which  the  former  cultivates.  Though  it  grows 
aver  a  large  part  of  the  globe  from  the  30th  to  above  the  60th 
degree  of  Lititudo  ;  from  Italy  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  to,  and  including  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
yet  it  requires  a  fine,  rich,  loamy  limestone,  or  gravel  and  clay 
•oil ;  neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry,  and  a  favorable  season  to 
bing  forward  as  well  as  to  ripen  and  harvest  the  crop.  When 
sown  on  very  rich  interval  or  bottom  lands,  the  straw  often  grows 
dO  rank  and  large  that  it  is  tender,  falls  down,  and  the  wheat 
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Masts ;  when  sown  on  light  and  poor  sandy  soils,  it  will  ofUn 
scarcely  produce  as  muck  as  the  seed  ;  when  sown  on  wet  grond, 
and  the  water  stands  on  it  during  the  winter,  it  seems  to  turn  to 
chess  or  cheat ;  when  sown  on  stiff  clay  soil,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  is  nnfavorahle,  and  the  top  of  the  ground  thaws  daring 
the  (uy,  and  freezes  at  night  for  many  days  in  sucoesaion,  tiie 
ground  often  heaves,  breaks  the  roots,  and  kills  the  wheat ;  and 
when  the  wheat  gets  large  in  the  fall,  it  is  sometimes  smothered 
and  killed  by  deep  snows.  When  the  soil,  climate,  season,  and 
mode  of  cultivation  are  all  favorable,  it  yi^ds  an  abundant  and 
rich  harvest,  and  is  in  some  countries,  the  most  profitable  ero^  a 
&rmcr  can  raise,  but  in  most  soils,  it  is  the  most  unprodaotm 
and  hazardous. 

Mr.  Hallam  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  his  Middle  Ages.  The  culture  of  arable  land  was  very  imper- 
fect. Fleta  remarks,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.  that  nmea 
an  acre  of  land  produced  more  than  six  bushels  of  com,  the  fiurmer 
would  be  a  loser,  and  the  land  yield  no  rent.  And  Sir  John 
Gollum,  from  very  minute  accounts,  has  calculated  that  nine  or 
ten  bushels  were  a  full  average  crop,  on  an  acre  of  wheat.  An 
amazing  excess  of  tillage  accompanied,  and  partly,  I  suppose, 
jtrodiuxd  this  imperfect  cultivation,^^  These  remarks  rrfer  to 
England,  but  would  apply  to  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time ;  the  crops  of  wheat  per  acre,  even  in  wheat-growing  districts, 
do  not  average  over  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  and  taking  the 
whole  United  States,  will  not  average  over  ten  or  eleven  bushels 
per  acre ;  while  the  average  crop  for  the  whole  of  England  was 
estimated  by  McCulloch  some  years  since,  at  twenty-dx  bushels 
per  acre,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  some  authors  as  high  as 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  annual  crop  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales  is  over  100,000,000  of  bushels:  il 
is  estimated  m  Brando's  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  Art,  at 
120,000,000  bushels.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  in 
1839,  amounted  to  but  84,823,272  bushels  ;  and  the  great  crop 
of  1845,  did  not  exceed  110,000,000  bushels. 

As  wheat  is  much  superior  for  bread  to  any  other  grain,  and 
the  quantity  which  can  be  raised  more  limited  than  that  of  the 
coarser  grains,  the  surplus  wheat  beyond  the  wants  of  the  country, 
is  never  very  great  in  the  United  States.  There  is  scarcely  anv 
wheat  cultivated  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  and  in 
many  large  districts  of  country  in  most  of  the  other  States ;  and 
the  supply  for  ^e  whole  population  of  the  Union,  is  less  in 

*The  wheat  crop  of  New  Tork  of  1844  averaged  only  about  13  bothels 
per  acre,  as  appears  by  the  census  of  1845. 
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pn^rtioii  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  quantity  raised  in  Great 
Aiitain  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  island. 

I>aring  the  reif^n  of  Henry  VIII.,  England  produced  very  little 
wheat  ;*  the  wealthy  only  lived  on  wheat  bread ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  lived  on  rye,  barley  and  oats ;  and  at  the  revolution  of 
1688,  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  England  and  Wales  was  estimated 
ftt  but  1,750,000  quarters,  or  fourteen  million  bushels,  over  and 
above  the  seeds ;  or  about  one-sixth  part  as  much  as  it  was  in  1840. 

Even  as  late  as  the  year  1765,  the  annual  wheat  crop  was 
estimated  at  less  than  thirty-five  million  bushels.  Up  to  llie 
year  1828,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  increased  faster 
than  the  population,  and  was  greater  then,  in  proportion,  to  the 
population,  tnan  it  was  one,  two,  three,  or  even  five  centuries  since. 

llr.  Jaoob  says,  In  ancient  times  in  England,  wheat  could  not 
be  considered  as  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  ;  very  little  of  it 
waa  used  by  the  agricultural  population,  which  then  composed 
Biae-lenths  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  among  the  people  in  the 
towns,  it  was  by  no  means  the  universal,  or  principal  food.  Rye 
and  barley  were  the  chief  articles  of  consumption." 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  whole,  eat  more  wheat 
annually,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  whatever  want  and  suffering  there  may  be  in 
Great  Britain  among  the  poor,  is  owing  entirely  to  an  unequal 
and  unjust  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  not  to  any 
general  want,  nor  to  any  deficiency  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  comforts  of  life. 

Sec.  3.  Production  and  use  of  Rye. 
Bye  grows  and  flourishes  in  all  countries  and  climates,  and  on 
all  soils  where  wheat  will  grow;  but  being  coarser,  and  less 
palatable  for  bread,  it  is  much  less  esteemed,  though  it  contains 
very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  nourishment.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Crete.  The  berry  is  much  less  plump  than  wheat,  and 
on  that  account  wheat,  on  first  rate  soils,  and  good  seasons,  will 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  bushels ;  but  it  is  very  little 
affeoted  with  the  many  casualties,  which  often  occur  to  ruin 
wheat ;  and  will  grow  and  fill  well,  on  any  soil  and  any  land,  rich 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  wet  or  dry,  which  is  fit  for  either  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  com,  or  most  other  grain.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
haiardous  crops  which  can  be  cultivated,  and  together  with  Indian 
corn,  is  the  principal  grain  used  for  bread,  by  nearly  half  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
quantity  of  rye  raised   in  the  United  States  in  1839,  was 


*See  the  Com.  Diet,  title  bread. 
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18,645,567  bushels.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  report  as  Oonnis- 
sioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  estimated  the  crop  of  1842  si 
22,762,952  bushels,  and  that  of  1844  at  26,450,000  bushels.  Much 
of  it  has  been  heretofore  distilled  into  whiskey.  It  oonstitvleB 
the  principal  bread  com  of  Germany  and  Russia.  The  ouhnra- 
tion  of  rye  in  the  United  States  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent  which  the  market  may  demand. 

Sec.  4.  Prodtution  and  use  of  Oat$, 
Oats  grow  in  any  climate  and  conntry  where  wheat  and  rjo  do. 
They  were  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  now  ezlen- 
sively  nscd  for  bread  in  Ireland,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  mad 
some  in  England,  and  various  countries  on  the  continent.  Tht 
quantity  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  123,071|S41 
bushels.  They  are  almost  all  used  for  horsefeed,  and  noam,  or 
scarcely  any  is  made  into  bread.  They  make  bread  groally 
inferior  to  that  of  either  rye,  or  Indian  com,  and  are  not  esteemed 
of  very  great  value  in  the  United  States,  as  their  plaoe  oan  be 
supplied  by  other  grains,  which  are  more  nutritious.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  much  used  among  the  Romans, 
as  frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  works  of  Roman 
authors.  They  are  much  more  easily  cultivated  than  wheat,  io 
a  low  state  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  5.  Production  (jmd  uu  of  Barkjf, 
Barley  has  been  cultivated  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  from  time  immemorial ;  its  native  country  is  unknown, 
some  ascribing  it  to  Tartary,  others  to  Siberia,  and  a  few  to 
Scotland  ;  and  like  many  other  plants  and  grains,  it  is  most  likely 
that  it  is  a  native  of  many  countries.  It  grows  and  flourishes  in 
the  same  climates  as  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  including  all  temperats 
and  cold  climates  and  countries.  In  Spain  and  Sicily,  it  is  said 
to  produce  two  crops  a  year.  It  was  extensively  cultivated  in 
Palestine,  and  used  for  bread,  as  appears  by  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  used  for  bread  at  this  day  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  and  some  in  Great  Britain;  Uiourii  its 

§rincipal  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  only  use  in  the  Uaitod 
tates,  is  to  malt,  and  make  into  boer. 
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Statement  in  miliums  of  bushels  of  the  qiuinHty  of  malt  eon- 
"  f»  the  Umttd  Kingdom!^ 

Xngland  and  Walw.  BootluuL  Irtltnd. 

In  1801,  18  millions,         6  millicais,        1  million, 

1821,  26     «*  1.3    "  2  " 

1881,  83     "  4.1    "  2.1  " 

1841,  31     "  4.     «  1.1  " 

The  ayerage  consumption  to  each  individual  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  present  century,  has  heen  about  two  busheb. 
A  oentnry  smce,  it  was  over  four  bushels  to  each  person. 

The  quantity  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  small, 
and  considering  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  fortunate  for 
Ike  country  that  it  is  so ;  and  the  quantity,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  estimates,  is  declining.  It  amounted  in  1839,  to 
4»]61,504,  and  in  1844,  to  but  3,627,000  bushels;  more  than 
kilf  of  the  whole  is  raised  in  the  single  State  of  New  York,  where 
the  temperance  reformation  has  taken  deep  root,  which  has 
occasioned  a  deoiine  in  its  cultivation. 

Sec.  6.    Production  and  use  of  Buckwheat  and  Millet. 

Buckwheat  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  plant  of  Asia,  and  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  but  a  few  centuries  since.  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  consid- 
erably used  for  bread  in  the  United  States,  France,  and  some 
other  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  not  much  used  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Quantity  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  7,291,743 
IrashelB ;  in  1842,  it  was  estimated  at  9,483,400,  and  in  1844,  at 
9,071,000  bushels. 

Millet  is  a  coarse  grain,  used  mostly  for  poultry,  but  little 
eultivated,  and  of  but  little  value  comparatively  to  the  human 
ftmily. 

Sec.  7.  Production  and  use  of  Bice. 
Rice  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  furnished 
much  of  the  bread  stuff  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Asia,  and  the  neighboring  islands.  It 
requires  wet,  flat  and  marshy  lands,  and  does  the  best  on  lands 
covered  with  water  a  part  of  the  year,  by  the  overflow  of  rivers, 
marshes  or  artificial  irrigation.  It  grows  only  in  hot  and  warm 
climates,  and  requires  such  peculiarities  as  to  soil  and  irrigation, 
that  its  culture  can  never  be  very  extensive  ;  and  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  states  of  North  and  South  Car- 
olina, Georgia,  and  Louisiana.    The  total  amount  cultivated  in 

^  Five  bushels  of  barley  will  make  about  six  bushels  of  malt. 
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the  United  States  in  1839,  was  only  80,841,422  pounds,  aqpnl  to 
nearly  1,350,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  food.  The  quantity  raind 
in  1842,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  at  94,007,000  pounds: 
and  in  1844,  at  111,759,000  pounds.  As  the  quantity  of  had 
adapted  to  it,  and  on  which  it  can  be  cultivated  adyantageoody.ii 
quite  limited,  the  increased  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  supm, 
and  keeps  it  up  to  a  fiur  price  ;  and  it  is  almost  the  only  artuds 
cultivated  in  warm  climates,  by  the  labor  of  African  slaves,  wUeh 
has  not  fallen  rapidly  in  price,  during  the  last  half  century. 

Sec.  8.   Production  and  lue  of  Maize^  or  Indian  Cam. 
The  discovery  of  America  led  to  the  introduction  to  the  dri- 


Indian  com,  and  potatoes,  which  are  native  plants  of  the  western 
oontinent,  and  have  done  more  to  benefit  mankind,  than  all  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Indian  com  is  a  native  plant  of  a  warm 
climate,  but  by  planting  it  further  north,  and  replanting  the  seed 
thus  grown  from  year  to  year,  the  climate  has  had  an  efieet  to 
lessen  the  blade  and  stalk,  as  well  as  the  ear  and  kernel,  and  so 
fftr  changed  its  character,  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  climate  ;  so  that 
com  which  has  been  planted  in  Canaaa  for  a  series  of  years,  being 
small,  grows  quick  and  generally  ripens  as  far  north  as  the  46th 
or  47th  degree  of  latitude.  It  grows,  and  can  be  cultivated  to 
advantage  from  the  equator  to  about  the  46th  d^ree  of  latitude, 
though  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat  cannot  be  culti- 
vated much  below  the  30Ui  decree,  except  on  lands  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  ocean.  McCulloch  remarks  that,  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Ck>Dtinent  of  £urope,  about  the  b^^nxng,  and 
into  England  a  little  while  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  culture  has  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  beinff  now 
extensively  grown  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  ana  in  aU  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  the  widest  geographioal  range 
of  all  the  cerealia,  growing  luxuriantly  at  the  equator,  and  as  fiir 
as  the  50th  degree  of  north,  and  the  40th  of  south  latitude.  It 
has  been  ndscd  in  England  in  nursery  gardens  near  the  metrop- 
olis, for  more  than  a  century." 

It  will  also  grow  on  any  soil,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  wet  or 
dry,  clay,  loam,  sand,  travel,  or  any  mixture  of  them,  on  which 
any  grain  whatever  \nS  grow ;  except  that  it  will  not  srow  like 
rice,  on  lands  covered  with  water  a  great  portion  of  ue  time. 
It  mav  be  cultivated  to  advantage  on  the  arable  lands,  of  more 
than  three  quarters,  if  not  seven  eighths  of  the  whole  inhabited 
part  of  the  globe,  though  it  grows  the  most  luxuriantly,  and 
yields  the  most,  in  a  warm  climate,  and  rich  loamy  or  alluvial  soil, 
neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry,  and  in  a  country  where  showers 
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mre  frequent  daring  the  snmmer.  Below  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude,  it  yields  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  wheat,  rye 
or  barley,  on  the  same  land ;  and  from  the  40th  to  the  44th 
degree  of  latitude,  it  generally  yields  much  more,  and  often  twice 
as  much  as  either  of  those  grains,  and  fre(juently  yields  abundant- 
ly even  above  the  44th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  about  as 
nutritious  as  rye  or  barley,  nearly  as  much  so  as  wheat,  and  about 
twice  as  much  so  as  oats.  It  now  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  the  bread  com  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  family ;  and 
iHiererer  it  has  been  introduced  and  long  cultivated,  it  has 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  barley  and  oats  as  bread  com, 
and  rendered  them  useless  to  man ;  except  that  the  latter  is 
useful  as  food  for  animals,  and  the  former  is  distilled  and  used  as 
a  powerful  agent  to  intoxicate  and  brutalize  mankind. 

As  Indian  corn  flourishes  in  warm  climates,  on  high  and  dry 
land,  where  rice  will  not  grow,  it  will  enable  Hindostan,  and  au 
the  countries  of  southern  Asia,  including  Turkey,  and  the  isles 
of  the  ocean,  to  maintain  at  some  future  period  a  population  twice 
as  numerous  as  they  could  without  it ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  certain 
and  safe  crop,  it  will  relieve  those  countries  from  the  severe 
famines  vdth  which  they  have  often  been  afflicted,  and  thus 
contribute  immensely  to  the  comforts,  and  welfare  of  the  human 
family.  The  quantity  cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
mensely great,  more  than  all  other  grains  added  together. 
Nearly  every  region  of  the  United  States  can,  and  almost  every 
county  not  containing  a  city  actually  does,  raise  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  people.  The  western  and  south-western  states 
produce  so  large  a  surplus  of  corn  annually,  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  country,  that  in  all  the  interior  districts  of  those  states, 
remote  from  large  towns  and  navigable  waters,  it  is  a  drug  in  the 
market,  will  often  scarcely  sell  for  money  at  any  price,  and  much 
of  it  is  destroyed  by  wild  animals,  and  otherwise  wasted.  It 
formerly  sold  in  remote  districts,  where  the  quantity  raised  is 
great  and  the  population  sparse,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  per 
bushel,  and  frequently  would  not  sell  in  any  considerable  quanti- 
ties, at  even  eight  cents  in  money. 

Sec.  9.  Production  and  use  of  Potatoes. 
The  potatoe,  next  to  Indian  corn,  is  the  most  important  plant 
for  food,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Continent.  It  was 
introduced  into  western  Europe  during  the  16th  century,  and 
into  Ireland  in  1610 ;  but  was  cultivated  in  England  in  gardens 
only,  and  in  small  quantities,  as  a  great  luxury,  until  the  year 
1684,  when  it  was  raised  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  fields  of 
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ihe  county  of  Lancashire.  In  Scotland,  potatoes  were  raised  in 
gardens  only,  until  the  year  1728. 

It  was  eslTimated  by  McCuUoeh,  some  years  since,  that  about 
5,000,000  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  subsisted  mostly  <m 
potatoes ;  that  1,200,000  acres  of  land  in  England  and  Wales, 
were  annually  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and 
turnips,  and  130,000  acres  in  Scotland  to  potatoes  only.  The 
crop  of  potatoes  in  France,  in  1818  was  29^^31,807  hectolitres, 
about  82,500,000  bnshels,  and  it  amounted  in  1835  to  aboat 
204,000,000  bushels.  If  we  suppose  500,000  acres  of  land  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  130,000  in  Scotland,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  potatoes,  and  to  produce  on  an  average  two  hundred 
Doshels  per  acre,  the  whole  potatoe  crop  of  Great  Britain  would 
amount  to  no  less  than  126,000,000  bushels  annually.  The  potatoe 
crop  of  the  United  States  in  1839  amounted  to  108,298,000  bushels. 
Some  authors  estimate  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  contains  as  much 
nourishment  for  man  as  four  bushels  of  potatoes,  others  estimate 
three  bushels  of  potatoes  as  equal  to  one  of  wheat.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safe  to  say,  that  four  bushels  of  potatoes  are  equal  to 
one  of  wheat,  and  that  three  and  a  half  are  equal  to  one  of  rye 
or  Indian  com.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  free  states,  from 
eight  to  ten  times  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes  as  wheat  can  be 
raised  on  the  same  ground,  as  potatoes  usually  yield  from  100  to 
150  bushels  per  acre,  and  sometimes  more.  They  will  yield  four 
or  five  times  as  much  as  com.  These  facts  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  potatoe  to  the  human  family.  The  principal 
drawback  to  the  utility  and  value  of  potatoes,  and  in  &ct  to  all 
vegetables,  is  their  perishable  nature,  and  their  being  so  bulky 
and  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  value,  that  they  will  not  bear 
transportation  to  any  great  distance.  In  the  neighborhood  of  & 
commercial  or  manufacturing  city,  which  furnishes  a  market  for 
large  quantities,  an  acre  of  good  land  planted  to  potatoes,  will 
yield  two  or  three  times  as  much  value  as  the  same  land  sown  to 
wheat ;  but  like  all  other  vegetables,  coarse  grains,  poultry,  &c., 
they  will  bear  transportation  by  land  but  few  miles. 

The  disease  of  the  potatoe,  that  causes  it  to  rot,  commenced  in 
1846,  and  has  greatly  lessened  the  value  of  it ;  but  the  probabili^ 
is,  that  that  scourge  will  not  be  permanent. 

Sec.  10.  Production  of  grain  in  the  United  Staiei^  Great 
Britain  J  Irdand  and  Framu, 

Summary  statement  in  millions  of  bushels  of  the  products  of 
the  undermentioned  crops  in  the  United  States  in  18J9  according 
to  the  census — in  Great  Britain  annually  from  1835  to  1840| 
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aeeording  to  the  estimates  of  MoGnllooh, — and  in  Ireland  in 
1847,  according  to  the  British  Almanac  for  1849. 

Free  Statei.     Slave  States:  Great  Biitam.  Inland 
Wheat,  54|  30.  104  231 

Eye.  14|  4U  , 

Barley,  4  ij  11 

SftiSeTl  ^ 
finokwheat,  7  ) 

Oats,  80  43  150  92. 

Pease  and  beans,  6 

Other  small  grain,  2 

Total  grain,        285  330  296  130 

PoUtoes&tam'ps,93  20  336  234 

Summary  statement  in  millions  of  heotolitres  of  the  qnantity  of 

GRAIN  RAISED  IN  FrANCE  ANNUALLY,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  FR013 

1801  TO  1812,  both  inclusive,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Chaptal;  also  the  quantities  in  1818,  1835,  and  1841,  ac- 
cording TO  official  returns  or  estimates,  a  hectolitre  con- 
tains about  2.84  Winchester  bushels  : 


Wheat, 
Bye, 
Maiie, 
Barley, 
Buokwheat, 
Oats, 

Mixed  and 
other  grain 


Aver,  ann'lly. 

1801  to  181!?. 

1818. 

1835. 

1841. 

51,5 

52,6 

71,6 

69,6 

30,2 

24,7 

32,9 

27,8 

6,3 

6,1 

6,9 

7,6 

12,5 

13,1 

18 

16,6 

8,4 

3,3 

5 

8,4 

32 

29,7 

49,4 

48,8 

12 

13,6 

19,6 

11,9 

153 

143,5 

204. 

190,6 

434,5 

407,5 

579,8 

542,2 

56,2 

83,0 

204,4 

222,7 

Equal  in  bush,  to 
Potatoes,  bush. 

The  204,165,194  hectolitres  of  grain  raised  in  France  in  1835 
were  equal  to  about  580,000,000  bushels  ;  of  which  it  was  esti- 
mated that  107,277,801  hectolitres  were  consumed  by  man  j 
42,185,005  by  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  29,734,371  required  for  seed, 
and  2,833,575  distilled  and  brewed;  leaving  a  surplus  of 
24,053,205  not  needed  for  use,  a  part  of  which  was  exported. 
The  population  of  France  was  33,540,000,  the  quantity  consumed 
by  man  was  about  nine  bushels  for  each  person  ;  and  by  animals^ 
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for  horse  feed,  and  to  fatten  hogs,  cattle,  &o.  for  food,  was  eqod 
to  about  three  and  a  half  bushds  for  each  person,  boside  potaftoas 
and  other  vegetables. 

Thene  and  other  well  established  &ots  shoWj  that  the  Umted 
States  produce  less  wheat  in  proportion  to  their  population,  tlm 
either  Great  Britain  or  France.  The  quantity  of  agricidtml 
products  of  France,  and  particularly  of  wheat  and  rye,  have  be«i 
increasing  with  greater  rapidity  tnan  the  population,  ednoe  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  directed 
to  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  to  public  improve- 
ments. 

Sec.  11.   Production  of  grain  in  Rmna^  the  empire  of  ilnsArM^ 
Spain^  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Account  from  the  official  returns  or  estimates  of  the  nrodnce  of 
ffrain  in  Russia  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  Poland  and  Fudand^ 
during  the  undermentioned  years.* 

Autumn  sown        Spring  sown  Total  in  Total  in 

Wheat  k  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  &c  millions  of  bushels. 

Chetwerts,         Chetwerts  Chetwerts, 

1835,  92*  mill's.      12H  mill's  214  mill's,  1,198  Bull's 

1836,  lOH    "  136*    "         238    "        1,336  " 

1837,  73     "  123     »'  196    ^        1,098  " 
1839,     52      "           83      "  135    •  760 
1840      54*    "          1281    "  183    *'        1,026  " 

S'^^     "  *'  '  ^'^^ 

Average  annual  production  of  gram  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
including  Hungary,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  from  1836  to  IS^.f 

Wheat,  in  English  imperial  bushels,  49,830,000 

Maize  and  Rye,                   "  166,840,000 

Barley,                             "  69,696,000 

Oats,       '                         "  132,446,000 

Total,  «  418,812,000 

The  population  was  then  about  thirty-five  millions — and  the 
production  of  grain  equal  to  about  twelve  busheb  to  each  peraon, 
and  yet  there  was  a  surplus  to  export. 

*  See  McGregor^s  Com.  Statistics  vol.  ii.  p.  730. 

t  This  is  taken  Irom  a  table  made  by  McGregor  f)eom  tacts  and  oflldal  le- 
tums  and  estimates  collected  by  him.— 43ee  McGregor's  Com.  Stat  L  p.  10 
and  14. 
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QniDtiij  of  grain  produced  in  Spain  in  1803,  aooording  to  the 
idal  retoma,  as  stated  by  MoG-regor.* 

Wheat,  46,915,000  bushels 

Barley,  22,883,000  " 

Bye,  15,471,000  " 

Oats,  Maiie,  Bioe,  Ito.,  9,946,000 

Total,  95^215,000  " 

This  was  less  than  ten  bushels  to  each  person,  the  population 

being  then  about  ten  millions. 

Aooording  to  the  statistics  of  Yon  Malchus,  published  in  Prussia 

in  1826,  the  ayeraffe  annual  production  of  grain  of  all  kinds  at 

thai  time  in  the  undermentioned  oountries,  was  as  follows,  stated 

in  English  bushels; 

Bushels.        Bushels  to  each  penoo. 
Sweden  and  Norway,         34  millions.         about  10 
Prussia,  230     "  "     16  or  17 

Bussia,  875     «  "  22 

Austrian  Empire,  580  "  17 

Holland  and  Belgium,  78  12 
Italian  States,  184     "  "  11 

Spain,  108     «  10 

Portugal,  34     "  "  10 

The  most  of  these  are  derived  from  official  estimates,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  approximations  to  accuracy. 

Sec.  12.  Trade  in  grain  and  flour ^  at  diff^erent  periods. 

There  was  oomparatiyely  little  international  commerce  in  grain 
and  flour,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
excess  of  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  from  England,  over  the 
imports  in  four  years,  from  1697  to  1700  inclusive,  was  only 
69,433  quarters,  or  555,464  bushels.  A  small  quantity  of  wheat 
and  flour  was  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  first  half, 
and  central  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  until  the  year  1767, 
when  her  imports  first  exceeded  her  exports.  The  excess  of 
exports  oyer  imports,  from  1700  to  172o,  amounted  to  3,057,516 
imperial  quarters,  or  24,460,120  bushels  in  25  years ;  from  1755 
to  1765  both  inclusive,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was 
19,570,824  bushels  in  the  11  years ;  from  1766  to  1780,  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  equal  to  6,773;264  bushels  in 
the  16  years ;  from  1781  to  1800,  it  was  equal  to  5,512,487  quar- 
ters, or  44,099,896  bushels. 

The  excess  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  Great 
Britain  over  and  above  the  exports,  from  1801  to  1820  both 
inelusiye,  was  11,962,296  quarters — equal  to  4,784,912  bushels 

•  See  McGregoi's  Statistics,  iL  p.  1013. 
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annaallv ;  and  from  1821  to  1840,  the  excess  of  hnpori 
to  24^56,897  quarts— eqoal  to  9,707,758  bnshels  annoBj, 
daring  the  twenty  years.    A  very  large  proportion  of  tbeis 
imports  were  from  Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  taUs. 

I.  Average  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  the  average  ^na&- 
tities  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  beans  respectively, 
annually  imported  into  Grreat  Britain  from  each  country  during 
twenty-five  years,  from  1801  to  1825  inclusive,  stated  in  Win- 
chester quarters,  of  eight  bushels  each  : 


From 

Inland,  

BoBflia,  

Sweden  and  Norway,. 

Denmark,  

Pnusla,  

Germany,  

Holland  and  Beb 
France  and  Hontn  of  I 

United  States,  

British  Am,  CoU  , 

Other  Foreign  Nations,  . 


.pe,. 


Total,. 


Few  tftd 
BaHBa^Qn 

mm 

HIOS 

SOS 
MO 

88JS1 

n 

msiS 

1,161 

1 

4^ 

TBS 

m 

m 
m 

^^^^^ 

ss 

II.  Quantities  of  wheat  and  flour,  given  in  quarters  of  wheat, 
imported  into  Grreat  Britain  from  each  country  except  Ireland^  in 
the  years  1847,  1848  and  1849 — and  the  average  quantify  annu- 
ally imported,  during  a  period  of  22  years,  ending  with  1849. 


1847. 

184a 

1849. 

Ayanffeef 
92  yean. 

Quarters. 

Qnartera. 

Qnartm 

QnartMni 

850,587 

523,138 

599,556 

209,237 

8,647 

5,346 

6,194 

2,566 

73,568 

191,787 

243,213 

91,797 

492,928 

528,156 

618,690 

435,791 

154,839 

532,591 

498,984 

232,034 

11,800 

163,978 

308,482 

1  88,704 

27,469 

178,398 

366  099 

179,259 

320,010 

742,023 

124,102 

24,700 

917 

498 

29,408 

64,850 

83  170 

281,530 

108,137 
12,219 

46,251 

8,576 

9,049 

4,129 

61,136 

3,733 

266,779 

40.340 

295,542 

38,490 

398,793 

186.254 

142,295 

128,543 

1,834,142 

296,102 

617,131 

242,094 

30,145 

19,339 

44,558 

24,212 

4,464,757 

3,082,231 

4,835,280 

1,771,067 

Russia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 
Denmark, 
Prussia, 
Crermany, 
Holland, 
Belgium, 
France, 
Spain, 
Italy, 
Malta, 
Greece, 

Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
British  North  America, 
United  States, 
Other  countries, 

Total, 

i  ageregati 
were  from  the  United  Stntee. 

t  There  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  in  1849—249,489 
quarters,  equal  to  2.035,912  bushels  of  wheat^l, 076,364  quarters  of  oats,  and 
20J  Si  J  cattle,  beside  calves^  sheep  and 
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In  addition  to  the  wheat  and  wheat  flonr  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  and  what  came  from  Ireland,  there  was  imported  in 
1849,  1,389,858  quarters  of  barley  and  barley  meal— 1,307,904 
quarters  of  oats,  and  oatmeal — ^246,843  of  rye  and  rye  meid — 
2^277,224  of  Indian  corn,  and  meal — ^236,525  of  pease  and  pea 
meal — and  458,651  quarters  of  beans. 

Ssc.  13.  General  reflections  an  the  agricultural  products  of 
Europe^  and  their  iricrease. 

Though  all  the  countries  in  the  northern  and  central  portions 
of  Europe  have  increased  in  population,  and  many  of  them  very 
greatly,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  yet  their  amcultural 
products  haye  increased  more  than  the  popdation.  The  people 
are  at  this  time  (1851)  better  supplied  with  vegetable  food  and 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  except  animal  food  and  fuel,  than 
they  were  fifty  or  an  hundred  years  since,  or  at  any  former  period. 
This  seems  almost  incredible,  when  we  consider  the  age  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  their  increase  in  population. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of  Europe  did 
not  much,  if  any,  exceed  an  hundred  millions,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
the  year  1700,  I  suppose  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  millions — in  1800,  it  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions — in  1840,  to  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
mUlions — and  in  1850  it  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
millions.  The  increase  of  population  has  been  sustained  and 
caused,  by  an  increase  of  agricultural  products,  and  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  by  reason  of  an  increase  of  science,  and  of  me- 
chanical and  mining  industry. 

Nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  ordinarily  for  many 
years  past,  produced  a  surplus  of  grain  to  export.  This  is  shown 
by  the  tables  in  the  last  section.  The  history  of  the  world  until 
a  recent  period,  is  filled  with  dearths,  and  great  scarcities  of  pro- 
visions, amounting  almost  to  famines  ;  which  carried  great  distress, 
suffering,  and  sickness  among  the  people,  and  swept  off  thousands, 
and  sometimes  millions,  by  means  of  the  debility  and  diseases 
consequent  upon  a  want  of  sufl&cient  food,  and  other  necessaries 
to  make  them  comfortable.  Such  scenes  of  suffering,  sickness,  and 
mortality  as  existed  in  Ireland  in  1847,  were  common  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  still  more  common  during  earlier  periods 
of  the  world.  Agriculture  was  then  in  a  very  low  condition,  the 
amount  of  grain  cultivated  comparatively  small,  and  crops  very 
precarious  and  generally  light.  This  was  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  among  which  may  be  noticed,  the  low  state  of  physical 
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floienoe  and  of  the  mechanie  arts,  the  total  ignoranoe  of  ai^rienl- 
tnral  chemintry  and  science — a  want  of  proper  tools  and  inatm- 
ments  to  plough  and  snbdne  the  earth  properly — and  a  want  of 
extensive  markets,  and  of  facilities  to  transport  their  prodaots  to 
market,  which  operate  as  stimulants  to  industry.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  population  to  increase  very  much,  in  such  a  oonditkm  of 
things,  and  the  fact  of  a  great  increase  of  population  daring  the 
last  seventy-five  years  (since  the  year  1775)  is  of  itself,  evidence, 
that  food  and  other  comforts  of  life  are  more  abundant  among  all 
classes  of  people,  and  scarcities  less  frequent,  than  they  were  two, 
three,  or  five  centuries  since. 

The  increase  of  physical  and  mechanical  science,  of  prodnotive 
industry,  agricultural  products,  and  population,  all  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  neither  can  advance  very  much  without  uie  others ; 
the  increase  of  agricultural  products  and  of  population  Imng 
natural  consequents  of  the  others,  operating  as  causes.  Agriout 
tural  chemistry,  has  grown  up  during  the  present  oentory. 
Plants,  soils  and  manures  have  been  analyzed,  their  constituent 
elements  ascertained,  the  deficiencies  of  any  soil  to  produce  a 
particular  crop,  and  the  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  by 
manures  of  various  kinds,  lime  and  gypsum.  Done  dust  and  guano, 
has  been  learned,  the  utility  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  me  use 
of  the  grasses,  clover  and  other  green  crops,  have  been  suggested 
and  tested  by  experiments.  Many  of  uese  things  have  been 
suggested  ex  prion,  by  physical  science  and  agricultual  chemistry, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  tested,  and  their  real  utility  ascer- 
tained, by  the  observation  and  experience  of  great  numbers  of 
persons,  in  different  countries,  and  the  results  published  to  the 
world 

The  quality  and  productiveness  of  grains,  grasses,  plants,  fruits 
and  animals,  have  been  improved  by  cultivation ;  and  by  trans- 
ferring them  from  one  country,  and  one  climate  to  another,  sowing 
and  planting  only  the  best  grains  and  seeds,  and  breeding  from 
the  best  animals,  all  these  things  have  been  improved  in  quality, 
as  well  as  in  productiveness,  in  all  the  well  cultivated  countries 
of  the  earth.  Great  advantages  have  been  derived  also  from  iron 
ploughs,  and  other  instruments,  to  aid  in  turning  up,  at  a  consider- 
able depth,  subduing  and  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  sowing  the 
seeds,  gathering,  securing  and  cleaning  the  crops,  and  fitting 
them  for  use. 

Nearly  all  these  improvements  have  been  effected  during  the 
lost  hundred  years,  since  the  year  1750,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  agricultural  products,  in  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  average  product  of  wheat  per  acre  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  about  four  times  as  great  at  present,  as 
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it  ma  fbnr  eentaries  rinoe — ^being  now  abont  27  or  28  bushels 
per  acre — it  was  then  only  about  seven  bnshels.  The  average 
annual  crop  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  at,  and  immediately 
previons  to,  the  revelation  of  1688,  was  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
million  bnshels  ;  as  late  as  from  1770  to  1775,  it  was  only  about 
tiiirty-five  million  bushels ;  but  since  1 835  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  average  nearly  one  hundred  million  bushels. 

The  average  crops  of  grain  of  all  kinds  in  France  in  1784  were 
bat  little  over  nine  bushels  per  acre — they  are  now  about  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  France  in  1784  was  only 
about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  million  bushels  ;  it  now  amounts 
to  about  two  hundred  million  bushels  per  annum.  The  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  1760  amounted  to  about  450  litres,  or 
12|  bushels  to  each  inhabitant ;  the  average  production  for  some 
years  past,  has  been  estimated  at  541  litres,  or  15J  bushels  to 
each  person,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  population  of  twelve 
and  a  half  millions,  or  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  population  of 
France  in  1760  was  about  twenty-three  millionsr^production  of 
grain  at  12}  bushels  each  290,000,000  bushels.  PopuUtion  in 
1846  about  35,400,000,  annual  production  of  grain  about 
643,000,000  bushels* 

The  progress  and  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  much 
greater  in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  than  in  France — they  have 
been  very  great  also  in  all  the  central  and  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  The  crops  generally  are  more  certain,  as  well  as  more 
abundant,  and  better  secured,  than  they  were  a  century  since,  and 
the  science  of  agriculture  is  still  advancing.  If  all  Europe  were 
as  well  cultivated  as  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  now  are,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  might  produce  sufficient  food  and  wool  for 
five  or  six  hundred  million?  of  inhabitants.  Considering  the  advance 
in  the  sciences  and  the  increase  in  the  crops  of  some  countries 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  physi- 
cal, agricultural,  and  mechanical  science,  we  can  scarcely  assign 
any  limits  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  may  be  produced.  There 
is  at  this  day,  and  will  be  for  all  future  time,  more  suffering  in 
nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  for  want  of  sufficient  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, and  comfortable  dwellings,  than  for  want  of  food. 

These  facts  and  considerations  should  make  the  free  trade 
advocates,  statesmen  and  agriculturists  of  America.,  pause  and 
reflect,  what  dependence  they  can  reasonably  put  on  Great  Britain 
as  a  market  for  our  grain  and  provisions  ?  Whether  we  are  not 
giving  too  much  attention  to  the  production  of  food,  and  too  little 
to  the  production  of  other  comforts,  and  of  the  instruments  of 

*  8ee  L; Annuaire  de  L'Economie  Politique  «t  de  la  Statistique  of  Fnuice 
for  1850,  p.  370  to  375. 
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indnstry  ?  Whether  by  striving  and  expecting  to  feed  ihe  Bvr»- 
peans  and  fnmish  them  with  raw  materials,  and  to  be  clothed  hf 
them  and  furnished  with  mana&ctured  products,  they  are  nol 
nourishing  a  false  hope,  which  will  produce  disappointment,  debt| 
embarrassment,  the  depression  of  many  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry, panic,  revulsion,  and  a  general  depression  of  property  and 
business  ?  Nothing  but  the  mines  of  California  has  prevented  the 
heavy  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  from  prodncinc 
a  severe  shock  and  revii^Bion,  before  this  time.  The  exports  of 
coin  during  the  first  six  months,  from  January  to  June  inolnaivB, 
of  the  present  year  (1851)  amounted  to  over  twenty-flve  miliums 
of  dollars.  Such  an  immense  drain  of  specie  could  not  have  bees 
sustained  at  any  former  period  in  our  history,  without  produeing 
a  panic,  and  wide  spread  bankruptcy. 

Sec.  14.  The  vntroducHon^  productions  and  consumption  oj 
Sugar. 

A  century  since,  sugar  was  regarded  as  a  great  luxury,  to  be 
used  only  by  the  wealthy ;  now  it  is  looked  upon  by  all  classes  in 
this  country  as  a  necessary,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  very  little  knowledge  of  sugar ;  the 
Saracens  introduced  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  into  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily 
and  Rhodes,  and  also  into  Spain,  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  tlie 
Spaniards  introduced  the  manufacture  of  sugar  into  the  West 
India  islands.  The  art  of  refining  sugar,  and  making  what  is 
called  loaf  sugar,  is  a  modern  European  invention,  the  discovery 
of  a  Venetian  about  the  end  of  the  15th  or  beginning  of  the  161a 
century. 

Mr.  McCuIloch  remarks,  that  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain 
was  very  inconsiderable  ;  and  that  it  was  used  only  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  groat.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  tiie 
century,  when  coffee  and  tea  were  introduced,  that  sugar  came 
into  general  use. 

Mr.  McCuUoch's  statement  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  at  different  periods : 

In    1700  10,000  tons.  1786  to  1790,  average  81,000  tons. 

"     1710  14,000  "  1801  to  1810,      "    123,265  " 

"     1734  42,000  "  1811  to  1820,      "    118,147  " 

"     1754  53,270  "  1821  to  1830,      "    149,600  " 
1770  to  1775  72,500 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  have,  on  an  average,  consumed  more  than  twenty 
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poands  of  suear  aniiiially ;  daring  the  18th  oentorj,  the  oon- 
samption  by  &em  increased,  as  their  prodnctive  industry  and  the 
means  of  paying  for  it  increased.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
ffreat  mass  of  &e  Irish  people,  they  consume  very  little  sugar ; 
McOulloch  states  that  the  whole  quantity  retained  for  consump- 
tion in  Ireland,  in  1825,  was  about  12,600  tons,  and  in  1835, 
only  about  9,300  tons. 

The  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
188  i  to  1840  inclusive,  averaged  annually  187,298  tons.  This 
prodigious  quantity  was  consumed,  notwiUistanding  it  was  loaded 
down  with  so  heavy  duties,  that  the  nett  revenue  amounted 
annually  on  an  average,  during  the  ten  years,  to  i&4,532,214 
Bterlii^,  or  about  $21,700,000. 

Statement  and  calculation  of  Porter,*  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  the  average 
oonsumption  of  each  person,  and  the  rate  of  duty. 

In  Great  Britain  in,  1801.  1811.  1821. 

Tons  consumed,  149,542.    164,616.  123,587. 

Consumption  of  each  person,  30^  lbs.     29^  lbs.     19^  lbs. 

Rate  of  duty  per  Cwt,  20  s.        27  s.         27  s. 

In  Ireland  in,  1800.         1810.  1831. 

Tons  consumed,  14,903.     21,004.  19,030. 

Consumption  of  each  person.   6i  lbs.       8  lbs.       6^  lbs. 

Statement  taken  from  the  British  Almanac  for  1851  of  the 
quantity  of  Sugar  entered  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  in  1849,  and  a  calculation  of  the  average 
amount  to  each  person  : 

In  Great  Britain.   In  Ireland. 
Tons  of  sugar  consumed,  276,587.  23;290. 

Average  consumption  of  each  person,    29  lbs.     about  8  lbs. 

Mr.  McCuIloch  states  the  consumption  of  foreign  and 
eolonial  sugar  in  France  as  follows : 

Consumed  by  each  perMO 
In  1788,  at  about  21,300  tons,         about  2  pounds. 
"  1801,      "      25,200  "  2  " 

1812,  16,000  " 

1816  to  1819,  36,000  «  nearly  3  " 

1822  to  1824,  47,250  "  "  3* 

1826  to  1827,  62,500  "  «      4*  " 

in  1830,  67,250  "  "      5  « 

He  estimated  the  quantity  consumed  in  France  in  1832,  inclu- 
ding beet  root  as  well  as  foreign  sugar,  at  88,000,000  kilo- 
grammes, about  88,000  tons,-  or  195,000,000  pounds ;  being 

♦  See  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  title  Sugar. 
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about  six  pomidB  for  each  person,  and  less  than  ono-ihird  part  n 
mnch  as  is  oonsnmed  by  each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain.  Thi 
foreign  and  colonial  sugar  entered  for  consumption  in  Franoe  ia 
1841  was  about  84,000  tons. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  average  quantities  exported  from  the 
principal  producing  countries  during  each  of  the  three  years  endr 
mg  with  1833  as  follows  : 

British  West  Indies,  Demerara  and  Berbice,  90^000 

Mauritius,  30,000 

Bengal,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Java,  Siam,  Philippines,  &o.|  60,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  1 10,000 

French,  Dutch  and  Danish  West  Indies,  95,000 

Brazil,  75,000 

Total,  560,000 
The  United  States  then  produced  about  50,000  tons,  and  in 
1844  about  100,000  tons,  including  maple  sugar. 

About  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  made  in 
the  world,  appears  to  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  Why  is  it,  that  they  can  pay  for,  and  a£K>rd 
to  enjoy  so  many  more  luxuries  than  their  neighbors  ? 

Statement  in  millions  of  pounds  of  the  quantities  of  sugar  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  undermentioned  years,  its 
aggregate  value  and  value  per  pound  each  year. 
In  1790,       22|  millions.  Value.  Vahie  per  lb. 

"  1800,  501  " 
"  1810,       29*  " 

"  1821,       591       «  $3,553,582       nearly  6  cents. 

"  1830,       861       «  4,630,342        about  5 1  " 

«  1835,     126        «  6,860,174       nearly  5*  " 

"  1840,     121        «  5,580,950       nearly  4f 

"  1845,     1151       "  4,780,555        about  41  " 

"  1850,     218        "  7,504,424  "     31  " 

Estimate  by  Edmund  G.  Forstall  of  New  Orleans  of  the  crops 
of  sugar  raised  in  Louisiana,  during  several  years,  in  hogsheads 
of  1000  pounds  each,  and  the  prices  or  value  on  the  plantations 
of  the  sugar  per  pound,  and  molasses  per  gallon,  during  the 
month  of  March  each  year ;  which  is  the  usual  time  of  sellii^. 
Tears.  Crop  in  hhds.      Price  of  Sugar.      Price  of  Molasaes 

1888- 1883  T0,000  Si  to  6J  ota.  10  oti. 

1884- 188S  110,000  5>  6  18  to  19  ot& 

1885- 188S  80,000  10  to  11  »♦  88  to  84  « 

1889- 1810  119,WT  8'  to  4  «  16  to  IS  « 
1841-1842                      126,000                8jto4J"  18  to  1S>- 
1848-1848                      140,816                8jto4  -                  11  to  18/3 
1848-1844                     100,846                6*  to  6*  "  80 
1844-1846                      204,918                9}  to  4]  "                   14  to  15^  " 
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The  prodnofcioii  of  Sugar  in  the  United  States  is  now  so  great  as 
to  affect  materiaUy  its  price  tfaroaghoat  the  world.  A  lai^  crop 
deprcwes  prices,  and  a  short  one  causes  prices  to  adyance. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  sugar  imported  into  the 
Umted  States  is  re-exported;  the  quantity  exported  in  1842| 
amoanted  to  over  15,000,000  pounds,  learing  about  157,000,000 
pounds  of  foreign  sugar  for  home  consumption,  beside  domestic 
sqgar.  In  1840,  the  quantity  of  maple  suear  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  about  35,000,000  pounds  ;  ca&  it  the  same  in  1842, 
the  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1841  was  about  125,000,000  pounds, 
making  the  whole  supply  and  consumption  of  tl&e  United  States 
for  1842,  about  317,000,000  of  pounds,  for  a  popuUtion  of 
16,000,000  of  persons,  exolusiye  of  field  eJaves,  less  than  twenty 
pounds  for  each  person.  It  appears  that  the  free  population  of 
the  United  States  consume  less  supar  on  an  average  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  though  the  latter  pay  duties  on  all 
they  eoDSume  about  five  times  as  high  as  the  former,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  more  pounds  sterling,  than  we  pay  dollars. 

Sec.  15.  7%e  produeHon  a/nd  connmption  of  Coffee. 
The  oo&e  plant  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  Arabia  called 
Yemen  ;  but  it  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
part  of  India,  in  Java,  the  West  Indies  and  Brasil.  McCulloch 
says  it  is  supposed  that  coffee  was  not  roasted  and  the  decoction 
used  as  a  dnnk  earlier  than  the  15tii  century  ;  and  that  it  was 
introduced  into  England  and  France  between  the  years  1640  and 
1660.  From  1660  to  1808  the  duty  on  coffee  in  Great  Britain 
was  from  l^.  6d.  to  2s.  sterling  per  pound,  which  prevented  it 
from  bein^  consumed  in  very  great  quantities.  The  quantity 
consumed  m  Great  Britain  did  not  amount  to  a  million  pounds 
annually,  prior  to  tiie  year  1804,  except  during  tiie  years  1791, 
1793  and  1795. 

Statement  of  tiie  quantity  of  GoSoe  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  under- 
mentioned years : 

Unitad  StakeiL  GiMt  Britain.  iNlaiid. 

llw.  Ibiw  nMi 

1810,  5,852,082  5,308,096 

1821,  11,886,063  7,327,283  265,718 

1830,  38,363,657  21,840,520  851,000 

1840,  86,209,761  27,298,322* 

1849,  150,963,000  33,417,675  1,013,399 

The  average  custom-house  valuations  of  coffee  imported  into 

the  U.  States  have  been  as  follows— in  1821 — twenty-one  cents 

*  Consumption  in  Great  Britain  in  1841. 
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per  pound — ^in  1830  eight  cents — in  1840  nine  eenta  aad  h 
1849,  five  and  a  half  cents. 

The  duties  on  coffee  imported  into  Great  Britain  were  rediaed 
in  1808  to  7d.  sterling  per  pound,  raised  in  1819  to  Is.,  ail 
reduced  in  1824  to  6d.  In  the  United  States,  the  duties  horn 
1794  to  1812  were  five  cents;  from  1812  to  1816  ten  oeals: 
from  1816  to  1830  five  cents;  since  1882,  co£^  has  been  importtt 
free  of  duty. 

Estimated  production  of  coffee  in  the  world  in  ,Himf% 
Magazine  for  Sept.  1845. 


BrazU,  170,000,000 

Cuba,  46,000,000 

St.  Domingo,  38,000,000 

Porto  Rico  and  Laguajra,  36,000,000 

British  West  Indies,  10,000,000 

Dutch  West  Indies,  3,000,000 

Ceylon,  7,000,000 

Sumatra  and  Java,  140,000,000 

East  Indies  and  Mocha,  6,000,000 

French  Colonies,  4,000,000 


Total  pounds,  459,000,000 


Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  product  of  Mocha  and  the  other 
Arabian  ports  at  that  time  (1836)  at  10,000  tons,  and  the  total 
product  of  the  world  at  147,000  tons;  equal  to  329,280,000 
pounds. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  aU  the  coffee  now  produced  in  the  world, 
is  from  the  western  hemisphere ;  Mr.  Hunt  states  the  production 
and  increase  in  Brazil  as  follows :  in  1820  at  95,700  bags ;  in 
1830  at  391,785  ;  and  1840  at  1,063,805  bags.  In  1752  the 
export  of  coffee  from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only  60,000  pounds: 
m  1775  to  440,000  pounds;  in  1797  to  7,931,621  pounds;  and 
in  1832  the  exports  amounted  to  19,811,000  pounds.  These 
results  show  how  active  the  slave  trade  has  been,  and  how 
actively  it  is  still  prosecuted  by  the  Brazilians. 

The  coffee  imported  into  France  for  three  years  from  1830  to 
1832  inclusive,  was  less  than  35,000  tons,  or  nearly  27,000,000 
pounds  annually ;  while  the  amount  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  the  same  three  years  was  68,990 
tons,  or  nearly  23,000  tons  annually ;  and  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  consumption  of  France,  though  the  population  of  the 
latter  was  then  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  free  populatioQ 
of  the  fornf^r.    The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
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FiAiibe  in  1821  was  12,954,116  kilogrammes,  or  aboat  12,900 
tout,  according  to  the  official  reports. 

The  coffee  tree  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  in  the  torrid  zone.  Though  it  grows  most  luxuriantly 
and  produces  the  most  abundantly  on  rich  loamy  and  alluvial  soils, 
yet  It  does  well,  and  produces  better  flavored  coffee  on  high,  dry 
and  sandy  soUs,  on  we  sides  of  hills  and  even  mountains,  and 
tiiere  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  quantity  which  may  be  produced. 
TIm  increased  production  has  exceeded  the  demand  for  it,  and 
kenoe  the  &11  in  price. 

Sec.  16.  The  irUroditeiion  a/nd  consumption  of  Tea, 
Brande  remarks,  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  that  tea  was  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  to  our  ancestors, 
previously  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  imported 
in  small  quantities  by  the  Dutch,  but  was  hardly  known  in  this 
coontiy  (England)  till  after  1650.  In  1664  the  East  India 
Company  bought  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  tea  as  a  present 
to  his  majesty.  In  1667  they  issued  the  first  order  to  import  tea, 
directed  to  their  a^ent  at  Bantam,  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
send  home  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  best  tea  he  could  get." 

McCulloch  says  the  t^a  shrub  may  be  described  as  a  very 
hardy  evergreen,  growing  readily  in  the  open  air,  from  the  equator 
to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.  For  the  last  sixty  years  it  has 
been  reared  in  this  country  (England)  without  difficulty  in  men- 
hoQses  ;  and  thriving  plants  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
Java,  Singapore,  Malacca  and  Penang  ;  all  within  six  degrees  of 
the  equator.  The  climate  most  congenial  to  it,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  between  the  25th  and  33d  degrees  of  latitude,  judging 
from  the  success  of  its  cultivation  in  China."  Its  growth  is 
chiefly  confined  to  hilly  tracts,  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn." 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country  might  be  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  if  the  same  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  it  as 
were  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cotton. 

Statements  extracted  from  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  showmg 
the  progress  of  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain  from  1711 


to  1780. 


1711 
1720 
1730 
1740 


141,995  pounds. 


1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 


2,114,922  pounds. 


237,  904 
537*016 
1,302,549 


2,293,613  " 
7,723,538 
5,588,315  " 


Account  of  the  quantities  of  tea  entered  for  home  consumption 
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in  each  of  the  kingdoms  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Irdand,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  nett  duties  paid  thereon  each  year : 


Tent.            GfMtBritaiii.                      IroUHid.  I>iill»« 

1790       14,639,299  lbs.          1,736.796  lbs.  J£580,362 

1800       20,35B,702               2,926,166  1,222,086 

1810       19,093,244               2,923,369  3,647.737 

1820       22,452,050               3,150,344  3,527,192 

1825       24.830,015               3,869,658  4,030,019 

1830       30,047,079  •  3,387,097 

1841       36,675.667*  3,978,198 

1849      43,641,372               6,383,316  tM7i.641 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  into  the  United 
States,  during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years. 


Tean.  Quantity  in  poundi.  Years.  Qnantitjr  in 

1790,          3,047,242  1835,  14,415,679 

1800,          3,797,634  1840,  20,006,596 

1810,          6,647,726  1842,  16,692,094 

1820,          4,891,447  1845,  19,812,600 

1830,          8,609,415  1850,  29,872,654 

The  quantify  of  tea  exported  from  the  United  Staies  in  1830 
amounted  to  1,536,314  pounds;  in  1840  to  3,123.496  pounds ;  in 
1842  to  2,290,786 ;  in  1845  to  2,483,308  pounds ;  and  in  1850 
to  1,673,063.  By  deducting  the  quantity  e:qported  firom  the 
imports,  the  reader  will  have  the  quantity  consumed. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  tea,  the  quantity  of  coffee,  and 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  tea  and  co£fee,  reckoned  as  ooSee 
(calling  one  pound  of  tea  equal  to  five  pounds  of  coffee) 
consumed  in  the  United  States  and  in  Oreat  Britain  resoectively, 
in  1830 — 1842 — and  in  1850 — and  the  amount  to  eacn  person* 

United  States.                            1830.  1842.  1850. 

IbiL  IbiL  Ihk 

Tea  consumed,                   7,173,091  13,401,308  28,199,541 

Tea  equal  to  coffee,            35,865,455  67,006,540  140,997,705 

Coffee,                           38,863,689  107,383,577  129,791,46^ 

Tea  and  coffee  equal  to  coffee,  74,229,142  174,390,117  270,789,171 

Average  for  each  person,          5|  9|       about  ll| 

'^The  quantities  given  for  1830  and  1841  include  the  consumption  in  botJi 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

t  Gross  duties— See  the  British  Almanac  for  1851,  page  145. 
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Gvwt  Britain,  1830.  1842.  1849. 

Iba  Iba  Iba. 

Tea  consumed,  30,047,079    32,500,000  43,641,372 

Tea  equal  to  coffee,  150,235,395  162,500,000  218,206,000 

Coffee,  21,840,520    24,300,000  33,417,676 

Tea  <fe  coffee  equal  to  co6^  172,075,915  186,800,000  251,623,675 

Average  for  each  person,  101  10  12^ 

The  duties  paid  on  tea  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
1830  were  from  6  to  40  cents  per  pound,  and  on  coffee,  2  cents 
per  pound.  Since  1833,  tea  and  coffee  have  been  imported,  free 
of  duty ;  which  has  tended  to  increase  their  consumption  very 
much  ;  and  yet  the  consumption  of  these  articles,  in  Great 
Britain,  where  they  are  loaded  down  with  enormous  duties,  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  three  times  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tioB,  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  shown  in  section  fourteen,  that  more  sugar  is 
eonsnmed  in  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
in  the  United  States ;  here  it  appears,  that  more  tea  and  coffee 
in  the  aggregate  are  also  consumed.  The  amount  of  duties 
eolleoted  in  Great  Britain  on  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  exceeds  the 
whole  amount  of  duties  collected  on  all  the  imports  of  the  United 
States.  High  duties  seem  to  have  but  little  effect,  to  check  the 
consumption  of  luxuries  among  a  people  v^o  have  the  means  of 
paying  for  them.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  being  extensive- 
ly engaged  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry, 
which  is  much  more  profitable  than  agricultural  industry,  are 
able  to  pay  high  prices  for,  and  to  consume  more  of  these 
luxuries,  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  pa^  for  at 
low  prices.  The  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  cannot  pay 
for,  and  therefore  cannot  consume  more  than  about  one  third 
part  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  manufactu- 
ring population  of  England,  who  are  often  sneered  at  in  this 
country  as  paupers. 

The  consumption  of  tea  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  small. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  that  in  1832  the 
quantity  of  tea  imported  into  Russia  amounted  to  6,461,064 
pounds;  that  the  quantity  consumed  in  Holland  annually  was 
about  2,800,000  pounds ;  that  the  consumption  of  France  was 
not  supposed  to  exceed  230,000  pounds  a  year;  that  tbe 
importations  into  Hamburg  vary  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
pounds  annually,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  forwarded  into  the 
interior  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  imports  into  Venice  and  Trieste 
do  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year.  1  find  no  account 
of  the  quantity  of  tea  consumed  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
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and  America.    Aooording  to  official  reports,  the  qoaattty  of 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  France  in  1841,  amounted  to 
154,100  kil.  ;  about  346,000  pounds. 

Sec.  17.  Physical  and  Moral  Effects  of  Tea  and  Coffm. 

The  introduction  of  tea  and  oofiee,  it  has  been  well  remarikad, 
has  led  to  the  most  wonderful  change  that  ever  took  place  in 
diet  of  modern  civilized  nations ;  a  change  highly  important  boA 
in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view.  These  beverages  hm 
the  admirable  advantage  of  affording  stimnlus  without  prodaoing 
intoxication,  or  any  of  its  evil  consequences.  Lovers  of  tea  or 
coffee  are,  in  fact,  rarely  drinkers  (that  is  of  alcohol)  and  henae 
the  use  of  these  beverages  has  benefited  both  manners  and 
morals.  Raynal  observes  that  the  use  of  tea  has  contribated 
more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  than  the  severest  laws,  the 
most  eloquent  discourses,  or  the  best  treatises  on  morality. 
(Scotsman,  17th  Oct.  1827.) 

Dr.  Ure  in  the  supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Arts, 
article  tea,  quotes  the  following  remarks  from  Professor  LieUff. 

Recent  researches  have  shown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ezoloSs 
all  doubt,  that  thcin  and  caffoin  (the  peculiar  properties  of  tea 
and  coffee)  are  in  all  respects  identical,"  and  he  adds,  we  mof 
consider  these  vegetable  compounds  so  remarkable  for  their  action  on 
the  brain,  and  the  substance  of  the  organs  of  motion^  as  elements 
OF  FOOD  FOR  ORGANS  as  yet  unknown,  which  are  destined  to  con- 
vert  the  blood  irUo  nervous  substance,  and  thus  recruit  the 

ENERGY  OF  THE   MOVING  AND  THINKING   FACULTIES.''     "At  a 

meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Soieuces  of  Paris,  lately  held,  M. 
Peligot  read  a  paper  on  the  chemical  combinations  of  tea.  He 
stated  that  tea  contains  essential  principles  of  nutrition,  fiir 
exceeding  in  importance  its  stimulating  properties ;  and  showed 
that  tea  is,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  desirable  articles  of 
general  use." 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  tea  and  eoflbs 
are  likely  to  assume  a  physiological  importance  not  realized  or 
thought  of  until  recently.  They  both  contain  a  large  per  oentaee 
of  tannin,  and  some  other  astringent  substances,  and  act  direouy 
upon  the  nervous  cords,  more  as  tonics  than  as  stimulants ;  and 
tea  particularly  seems  to  act  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  oords^ 
rather  as  a  sedative  and  tonic  than  as  a  stimulant 

The  nervous  substance  or  fluid,  and  the  nervous  cords  and 
filaments  of  the  brain,  are  very  different  things,  the  latter  beiii|^ 
but  the  tubes  in  which  the  former  is  contained  ;  and  if,  as  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Liebig,  any  considerable  portion  of  tea  and  ooffi»e, 
when  taken  into  the  system  and  assimilated,  is  secreted  by  the 
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Uood,  sDd  fonnfl  neryons  fluid,  these  drinks  are  of  eflsentiBl 
importance  in  supplying  the  substance  on  which  all  our  mental 
and  muscular  action  depends.  And  though  they  may  in  some 
sense  be  called  stimulants,  yet  they  act  as  natural  stimulants^  by 
imertanng  the  quantity  of  the  nervous  suhstamu  or ^ituf,( which  is 
ihe  natural  stimulant  of  the  brain  and  nerves,)  and  not  by 
ehamging  Us  characUr^  substance  or  action.  They  may  thus  act 
m  atimnlants  to  the  brain  and  nerves,  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  the  nervous  substance,  in  the  same  manner  as  nutritious  food 
aetsaR  a  stimulant  to  the  whole  system,  by  supplying  the  materials 
wbioh  constitute  the  blood,  and  thereby  increasing  its  quantity  ; 
but  inasmuoh  as  persons  may  injure  themselves  by  consuming 
too  mnoh  nutritious  food,  more  than  is  requisite  to  supply  a 
Boffieiency  of  blood ;  so  persons  of  sensitive  and  excitable  nerves 
ma^,  in  like  manner,  by  using  too  much  tea  or  coffee,  and  sup- 
plying too  much  nervous  fluid,  produce  too  much  mental  and 
muscular  activity,  and  thereby  injure  their  health  and  constitu- 
tions. Alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unnatural  stimulant; 
inasmuch  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  extra  quantity  of  hydrogen 
which  it  contains,  is  to  stimulate  the  system,  and  increase  the 
action  of  the  blood  to  an  unnatural  degree,  without  furnishing 
much  nourishment ;  and  exhaustion  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

Sec.  18.  77ie  Production  and  Consumption  of  Wine 
The  vine  has  been  cultivated  and  wines  made,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  history.  The  limits  within  which  it  is  cultivated  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  Old  World,  vary  from  about  15 
to  48  and  52  dej^rees.  The  vine  grows  in  every  sort  of  soil ;  but 
that  which  is  light  and  gravelly  produces  the  best  quality  of 
wines ;  though  rich  soils  produce  the  largest  crops.  Wines  are 
made  in  more  than  half  of  Europe,  and  may  be  made  in  abundance 
in  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitable  portions  of  the  earth.  The 
production  greatly  exceeds  the  demand.  France  alone  might 
supply  all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America,  with 
all  the  wine  and  brandy  needed  by  them. 

The  average  annual  production  of  wine  in  the  Empire  of 
Austria  exclusive  of  Hungary,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  imperial  gallons.  The  general  estimate  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  average  quantity  of  wine  made  in  France  annually, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  is  about  thirty-seven  millions 
hectolitres — equal  to  about  976,000,000  wine  gallons,  or 
814,000,000  English  imperial  gallons.  In  1820  M.  Chaptal 
estimated  the  vine  culture  in  France  at  1,013,930  hecteres,* 

^A  hectare  is  about  2  acres  1  rood  and  35  square  rods  of  ground.  And  a 
heetoUtre  about  22  English  imperial  gallons,  or  wine  gallons. 
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poduchig  about  35,358,890  hectolitres*  <rf  wine.    In  1834  the 
Deparunent  of  Finance  reported  the  prodooe  of  warn 
35,000,000  hectolitres ;  and  M.  Covolean  estimated  the  Tine- 
yards  of  France  in  1827  at  1,736,056  hectares,  and  the  awip 
quantity  of  wine  produced  annually,  at  36,945,820  hectoIitTCi. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  and  ^ne  of  the  wines  and  Inan&i 
of  France  exported  during  the  undermentioned  years. 


Winct  bk  mi 

DUoMor 

BnadieilB 
Lttim 

1815  to  1817 

103,9 

38,6 

11,7 

1821  to  1823 

109, 

42,7 

•  22,8 
33,2 

18,2 

1827  to  1829 

114,9 
135,3 

49,1 
49,3 

27, 

in  1840 

19,2 

16^ 

1843  to  1847 

50,9 

12,3 

in  1847 

55,4 

16,7 

in  1848 

153,4 
real  value 

54,5 

official  value 

20,7 
24,1 

in  1848 

43,1 

real  value 

The  standard  of  official  values  was  adopted  in  1826  and  has 
been  continued  ever  since.  The  official  and  real  values  were  both 
taken  in  1848,  when  it  was  found  that  prices  had  fidlen  more  than 
twenty  per  cent.  The  1 ,534,000  hectolitres  exported  in  1848  was 
really  worth  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  1,090,000  hectolitres 
exported  annually  from  1821  to  1823.  The  export,  until 
recently,  has  been  less  than  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  quantity  pro- 
duced. 

A  commission  instituted  a  few  years  since  to  inquire  into  the 
excise  on  wine,  and  the  evasion  of  the  excise,  estimated  the  annual 
production  of  wine  in  France,  and  the  disposition  of  it,  as  follows : 


Consumed  by  the  proprietors,  not  being  subject  to  duty.  9  millioot. 

Made  into  Brandy,  6.4  *^ 

Loss  and  waste  among  the  growers,  4.1 

do.  in  conveyance  and  among  the  dealers,  3. 

Exported,  1J8  « 

Made  into  vinegar,  ^  * 

Duty  paid  on  consumption,  14.  • 

Fraudulently  consumed  without  paying  duty,  4.8  * 

Total  produced.  42.0  *^ 


Supposing  the  annual  production  to  be  but  37  million  hecto- 
litres, the  estimate  of  waste  and  loss,  and  the  quantity  fraadu- 
lentlv  consumed  without  paying  duty  are  probably  five  mUlions 
too  high,  and  the  other  items  of  the  estimate  nearly  oorroet. 
Accordii^  to  these  estimates,  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
wine  in  France  by  each  person,  b  equal  to  about  18  imperial 

*One  hundred  litres  make  one  hectolitre. 
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gillcms,  or  22  wine  gallons ;  and  the  consumers  pay  duties  on  it, 
amounting  to  from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  consumed  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  about 
nx  million  gallons  of  wine,  about  330,000  gallons  of  which  is  from 
France. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  wines  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1839  and  some  previous  years,  amounted  to  over  six  million 
galloBs;  but  the  quantity  consumed  in  1840,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  1850,  and  the  average  quantity  consumed  annually 
during  the  intervenmg  years,  was  less  than  six  million  gallons. 

France  being  the  best  wine  growing  country  in  the  world,  the 
free-trade  writers  of  Great  Britain  have  been  for  half  a  century 
or  more,  trying  to  satisfy  the  French  that  it  was  folly  for  them  to 
endeavor  to  build  up  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  kingdom  by  duties  on  foreign  products  imported,  and  that  they 
miffht  better  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  production  of  wine, 
and  the  culture  of  silk,  (in  which  they  have  natural  advantages  over 
all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,)  abandon  the  mining,  iron,  and 
manufacturing  interests  to  their  fate,  and  buy  their  iron,  hardware, 
eotton-yam,coar8e  cottons,  and  coarse  woollen  goods  of  the  British, 
and  trust  to  the  exportation  of  their  wines,  brandies,  and  silks,  for 
the  means  of  payment.  This  free-trade  system  operates  well  for 
Great  Britain,  but  what  would  be  its  effects  on  France  !  The  most 
that  France  has  ever  been  able  to  export,  is  about  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  her  wine  crop,  and  they  generally  export  less  than 
one  thirtieth  part ;  and  yet  the  exports  are  so  laree  that,  coming  in 
competition  with  the  wines  of  other  countries,  they  have  greatly 
reduced  prices.  The  question  is  not,  how  much  wine  France  can 
produce,  but  how  much  can  she  sell  to  advantage ;  her  annual 
exports  of  wine  are  worth  at  the  place  of  export  only  a  little  over 
98,000,000,  and<he  brandy  less  than  $5,000,000,  making  in  aU 
about  $13,000,000.  The  whole  quantity  of  wine  (about  6,000,000 
gallons)  consumed  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  cost  at 
the  place  of  export  about  |l  ,500,000  ;  less  than  one  fifteenth  part 
of  which  comes  from  France.  The  average  quantity  of  brandy 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  for  several  years  past  has  been  about 
1,675,000  imperial  gallons  per  annum,  worth  at  the  place  of  ex- 
port about  $1,400,000.  If  France  should  open  her  ports  and  admit 
•in  British  products  at  a  nominal  or  very  small  duty  and  thereby 
sacrifice  her  mining  interests,  and  her  manufactures  of  iron, 
hardware,  cotton-yarn,  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  per  annum,  she  might 
thereby  increase  her  sales  of  wine  and  brandy  to  Great  Britain, 
perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  dollars  per  year.  And 
even  that  small  increase  of  exports  of  French  wines  and  brandy, 
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would  be  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors  of  Spain,  Port^^ 
Italy,  and  Germany,  whose  exports  of  those  articles  most 
orease  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  extent.  These  illustnitaons 
show  the  selfishness  of  the  gratuitous  advice  of  the  free-trade  eomn 
mists  of  Great  Britain  to  other  nations,  and  the  sophistry  of  liMir 
leading  arguments. 

Sec.  19.  The  Production  amd  Consumption  of  Tobacco, 
Tobacco  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  America.  It  was  first  iniro 
duced  into  Europe  the  fore  part  of  the  16th  oentary,  but  it  hat 
long  been  extensively  used  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  Amerka. 
When  tobacco  leaves  are  distUled  they  yield  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  a  virulent  poison.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Ihii 
weed,  of  which  man  uses  so  much,  is  avoided  by  animals  ;  that  it 
will  destroy  animal  life,  and  is  frequently  used  to  destroy  vermin ; 
that  it  is  nauseating  to  the  stomach  ;  that  it  cannot  be.  taken  into 
the  system  in  even  as  large  quantities  as  arsenic,  laudanum  or 
other  poisons,  without  dangerous  consequences ;  and  that  it  is 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  nose  merely  to  stimulate  the  surface  of 
the  skiu  and  some  of  the  glands,  and  its  contents,  together  with  all 
the  saliva  raised  by  and  mixed  with  it,  carefully  spit  out.  It  may 
be  useful  to  some  persons  of  a  very  full  and  plethoric  habit,  bat 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  very  deleterious  to  the  human 
system. 

Statement  of  the  quantities  of  tobacco  retained  for  home  con* 
sumption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
and  excise  collected  thereon  during  the  years  therein  stated.* 

Pounds  used.        Ainoont  of  da^.       Poondi  aB«d.    Amoont  of  dntj. 

1790  8,960,224  £512,383  2,900.437  J£l33.l95 
1801       10,514,998  923,855       6,389,'3fc64  285.482 

1821  12,983,198  2,600,415  2,614,954  528.168 
1831  15,350,018  2,338,107  4,183,823  626.485 
1841  16.830,593  2,716,217  5,478,767  853,940 
Statement  of  the  quantity  in  hogsheads,  the  value  of  the  leaf 
tobacco,  and  the  value  also  of  the  manufactured  tobacco,  exported 
from  the  United  States,  during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years. 

LSAT  TOBAOOO. 

hhdfib  Talne.  Mannlkct^d  Tobacoo  dt  SMft 

1821          66,858  $5,648,962  $140,083 

1830          83,810  5,586,365  346,747 

1840         119,484  9,883,957  813,671 

1845         147,168  7,469,819  538,498 

1850         145,729  9,951,023  648,832 

*  The  duties  in  Great  Britain  varied  from  Is  7d  to  48  Sterling  per  pound, 
and  in  Ireland  from  Is  to  3b  per  pound. 
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Th»  tobaeoo  crop  of  the  United  States  of  1839,  (as  reported 
m  the  census  of  1840,)  was  219,163,319  pounds.  A  hogshead 
of  tohaeoo  is  ahout  1,400  pounds,  which  m^es  the  export  of  leaf 
tobaooo  in  1840,  ahout  167,000,000  pounds.  The  manufactured 
tobaeoo  and  snuff  exported  that  year  amounted  to  6,824,297 
pounds — making  in  all,  nearly  174,000,000  pounds  exported, 
and  leaving  over  forty-five  million  pounds  for  home  consumption. 

The  planters  of  Virginia,  hefore  the  Revolutionary  war,  paid 
their  principal  attention  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  used  to 
export  generally  about  55,000  hogsheads  a  year.  Maryland  and  the 
Carolinas  also  exported  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  and  the  whole 
annual  export  from  the  colonies  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
100,000  hogsheads.  The  hogshead  in  those  days  contained  only 
firom  600  to  700  pounds  each.  Though  eonsiderable  quantities 
are  enltivated  in  France,  and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe, 
jet  the  tobacco  of  America  is  preferred ;  and  such  is  the  univer- 
aal  custom  and  fashion  .of  using  it,  that  the  demand  seems  to  be 
iooreasing  of  late,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  duties  levied  on  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  have  been  for 
some  years,  four  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  or  from  600  to  1200 
per  cent.,  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  imposed  enor- 
mously heavy  duties  on  it,  yet  the  people  will  have  it ;  and  the 
amount  we  export,  shows  that  it  is  not  materially  diminished  by 
either  European  or  American  tariffs,  so  long  as  it  is  not  so  high 
as  to  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the  mass  of  Uie  laboring  classes  to 
pay  for  it.  The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  tobacco  have  been 
less  than  in  any  other  staple  product  of  the  United  States.  The 
demand  has  been  steady  and  increasing  with  great  uniformity,  and 
the  production  generally  greater  than  the  demand  ;  which  has 
kept  prices  the  mOst  of  the  time,  at  the  lowest  point  that  would 
oompeasatc  the  planter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  OOIN,  AND  BANK  NOTM. 

8bc.  1.    TkeuHlUyof  Gold  and  SUver ;  amd tke  frapariie9  wkUk 
JU  them  for  measures  of  valwe,  and  far  cmrreMCj^. 

OohB  and  silver  have  been  eztenmvely  used  in  the  arti,  for 
domestic  utensils,  ornaments,  objects  of  Inznry,  and  niuneroiM 
other  purposes,  from  the  earliest  times.  Their  great  ntOilj  and 
intrinsic  value,  together  with  their  beauty,  durability^  and  tiie 
facility  of  converting  them  from  one  form  into  another  without 
much  loss,  have  made  them  general  objects  of  desire  by  the  whole 
human  &mily,  and  the  universal  currency  of  oiviliaed  nations, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  history. 

As  a  currency,  or  money,  they  have  been  used  as  measures  of 
value,  and  also  as  instruments  or  means  of  payment.  (Vide  ante 
sec.  6  of  Chapter  VI.)  On  account^  of  their  durahility,  converti- 
bility, and  great  intrinsic  value,  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and 
bulk,  they  constitute  the  best  and  safest  currency  which  the 
world  can  furnish  ;  though  a  currency  composed  mostly  of  paper, 
based  on  the  precious  metals,  is  much  cheaper,  and  more  con- 
venient. Gold  and  silver  have  an  intrinsic  vahie  in  the  public 
estimation,  o)  the  amount  at  which  they  pass  as  money;  while 
bank  notes,  and  other  paper  money,  are  but  the  representatives 
of  value  ;  and  they  are  often  only  the  evidence  of  an  obligation 
to  pay  what  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  obligor  to  pay,  aeoording 
to  the  terms  of  the  obligation. 

Even  the  precious  metals  do  not  constitute  an  invariable  stan- 
dard or  measure  of  value  ;  for  thcif  value,  like  that  of  everything 
else,  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand  ;  and  when  we  compare  their  value  in  the  market  at 
periods  distant  from  each  other  of  a  century  or  more,  we  find 
their  fluctuation  in  value  greater  than  that  of  breadstuff  ;  but  as 
they  are  comparatively  rare  metals  ;  as  great  labor  is  generally 
required  to  produce  them  ;  as  the  production  of  the  mines  is  not 
affected  by  frosts,  droughts,  rains,  and  other  changes  of  the 
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seasoBS,  and  the  quantity  in  use  can  never  be  suddenly  increased 
nor  diminished,  if  you  take  periods  of  time  of  from  one  to  ten  years, 
they  are  subject  to  very  little  fluctuation,  and  furnish  a  standard 
of  value  almost  perfect. 

Nature  has  not  determined  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals. 
That  depends  partly  on  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied, 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  them,  and  partly  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mines,  and  the  average  amount  of  each,  produced  by 
the  employment  of  a  given  amount  of  labor  and  capital.  Prior 
to  the  discoverv  of  America,  an  ounce  of  gold  was  equal  in  value 
in  Europe  to  about  ten  ounces  of  silver.  The  American  mines 
have  produced  in  quantity  about  forty  times  as  much  silver  as 
gold,  which  caused  a  gradual  rise  in  Europe  of  the  relative  value 
of  gold,  when  compared  with  sUver,  until  the  former  became  in 
different  countries,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  times  as 
talnable  as  the  latter ;  it  was  made  fifteen  times  as  valuable  in 
the  United  States  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April,  1792,  and  six- 
teen times  as  valuable  by  the  act  of  June,  1834.  If  the  Russian 
mines  should  continue  to  furnish  large  supplies  of  gold,  and  the 
present  anticipation  should  be  realized  of  an  immense  and  inex- 
haustible supply  of  gold  from  California,  the  relative  value  of  gold 
most  decline  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  not  be 
worth  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times  as  much  per  ounce  as  silver. 
But  no  fears  need  be  apprehended  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  precious  metals  will  increase  faster  than  the  population,  and 
the  wants  of  commerce,  and  of  the  world  of  fashion.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  will  not  increase  as  fast,  and  that  if  the  price 
of  gold  should  fall,  the  price  of  silver  will  increase  more  and 
faster  than  gold  falls.  It  may  be  important  for  Congress  to  act 
on  this  question  verv  soon,  to  reduce  the  relative  price  of  gold  to 
the  former  standard,  of  fifteen  times  the  value  of  silver,  and  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  coined  into  a  dollar  ;  or  else 
nlver  coin,  being  relatively  more  valuable  to  export  than  to  use 
in  this  country,  will  be  rapidly  exported. 

British  gold  coin  is  made  of  eleven  parts  pure  gold  and  one 
of  alloy  ;  every  pound  troy,  or  12  oz.  of  standard  silver,  is  com- 
posed of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  pure  metal,  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy. 
From  the  Norman  conquest,  in  1066,  to  the  year  1300,  a  pound 
of  standard  silver,  (that  is  11  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  18 
dwts.  alloy)  was  coined  into  20  shillings,  or  one  pound,  sterling 
money.  The  number  of  shillings  into  which  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  wao  coined  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  imtil  in  1527 
it  was  coined  into  40  shillings,  or  two  pounds,  and  soon  after  into 
45  shillings ;  in  1560,  and  from  that  time  until  1600,  it  was 
ooined  into  60  shillings;  from  1600  to  1816  into  62  shillings; 
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and  nnoe  1816  into  66  shillings.    From  1543  to  1553,  die  i 
was  mach  more  debased. 

The  namber  of  grains  of  pnre  silver,  and  of  pore  gold,  i 
tainod  in  one  pound,  or  twenty  shillings,  sterling  monej,  at 
different  periods,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Yetn.  BflTW.  QM  Ptapotttai  of 

1560  to  1800   1,776  160  ItoILl 

1600  to  1604   1,718.7  157.6  ltoltt.t 

1604  to  1636   1,7 18.7  141.9  to  18&8 

1666  to  1717    1,718.7  119L6toll8 

1717  to  1816   I,n8.7  118  ItoULt 

8iiieal816   1,65V5  111  ItoU^tt 

Gold  only  is  a  legal  tender  in  Q-reat  Britain  for  any  sam  above 
two  pounds  sterling. 

The  acts  of  Congress  prescribe  that  all  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  nine  parts  pure  silver  or  gold,  and  one  part  aUo^. 
By  the  act  of  April  12th,  1792,  a  dollar  is  required  to  oontam 
3714  grains  pure  silver,  and  the  same  by  the  act  of  June, 1834; 
gold  being  declared  fifteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver  by  the 
former  act,  and  sixteen  times  as  valuable  by  the  latter  act. 

The  number  of  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  pure  gold,  contained 
in  five  dollars  under  each  act,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Ymhw  SilTflr.  Gk>ld.  ProportioDor 

Oraina,  Grain*,  Gold  to  Bflm. 

1798  to  1884   l,866$i  128K  1  to  15 

Since  1884    IfiM^i  116  1  to  16 

Sec.  2.  Quantity  of  pure  silver  and  gold  in  the  coin  of  Great 
Britain  amd  the  United  States j  at  different  periodi. 

The  British  gold  sovereign  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  $4  87, 
American  gold  coin,  though  it  is  declared  by  the  act  of  1834 
worth  only  $4  84.  Calling  a  dollar  4s.  6d.  sterling,  the  par 
exchange  on  England,  payable  in  gold,  is  over  9^  per  oent,  pay- 
able in  silver  jt  is  nearly  2  per  cent  in  our  favor ;  but  as  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  circulating  coin  of  England  is  gold,  and 
silver  is  sold  in  quantities  at  less  than  its  legal  value,  as  compared 
with  gold,  and  the  tenth  part  of  an  American  eagle  is  worth  only 
4s.  lid.  sterling,  in  British  gold,  we  may  fairly  reckon  a  dollar 
at  4s.  2d.  sterling,  and  the  real  par  exchange  at  9  per  oent  nom- 
inal value. 

Sec.  3.  Mr,  JacobU  esiimates  of  the  amou/nt  of  coin  in  the  Ronutn 
Empire^  and  in  ancient  Europe. 
The  learned  historical  inquiry  into  the  production  and  oon- 
sumption  of  the  precious  metals  made  by  William  Jacob,  Esq., 
of  England,  was  published  in  1831.    Mr.  Jacob  says  it  has  boon 
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Mtimated  by  seyeral  diligent  enquirers,  that  the  whole  annual 
revenaes  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  amounted 
to  a  sum  equivalent  to  forty  millions  sterling  of  English  money, 
of  its  present  standard  of  fineness  and  weight.  This  seems  not 
improbable,  as  the  population  of  the  empire  has  been  generally 
estimated  at  over  one  hundred  millions,  during  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  He  estimates  the  amount 
of  the  precious  metals  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  empire,  at  the 
death  of  Augustus,  A.  D.  14,  as  equal  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
iS358,000,000  sterling  of  English  money ;  which  seems  to  me 
incredible,  considering  that  the  knowledge  of  mining,  and  of  the 
mechanical  powers  necessary  to  carry  it  on  advantageously  were 
then  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  and  that  the  mines  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  yielded  very  little  since  that  time. 
He  states  that  the  mines  were  all  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  the 
precious  metals  decreased  from  that  period  by  friction  and  actual 
loss,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  every  36  years,  leaving  in  the  year 
A.  D.  410  but  £107,435,924;  and  in  the  year  A.  D.  806  but 
£33,674,256.  The  quantity  named  at  the  latter  period  seems 
more  probable  than  the  former. 

All  these  estimates  are  vague  conjectures,  without  any  accurate 
and  reliable  evidence  to  support  them.  The  amount  of  coin  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  discovery  of  America,  is  estimated  by  him  at  about 
£84,000,000  sterling,  or  $163,000,000,  which  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  estimates  of  other  authors,  and  is  probably  not  far  from 
eorrect. 

Sec.  4.  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  1492  to  1850. 

All  the  record  evidence,  and  the  estimates  of  authors,  mer- 
chants, and  public  officers,  of  the  production  of  the  American 
mines  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1803,  were 
investigated  with  so  much  care  and  science  by  the  learned 
M.  Humboldt,  that  his  estimates  have  been  generally  adopted  as 
approximating  as  near  to  accuracy  as  is  practicable.  One  thing, 
however,  is  very  certain.  He  has  greatly  over-estimated  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  smuggled  out  of  the  colonies  both  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  without  paying  duty,  and  without  being 
registered,  or  else  their  loss,  and  the  amount  used  in  the  arts, 
and  converted  into  plate  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments, 
has  been  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  estimated.  The 
amount  in  circulation,  as  coin,  has  been  overrated  by  almost 
every  writer  of  the  present  century,  except  Storch  ;  and  yet,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals, 
unless  the  amount  produced  by  the  mmes  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated. 
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Baron  Humboldt  estimated  the  quantity  smuggled,  in  order  ft» 
avoid  the  payment  of  duties,  and  unregistered,  as  equal  to  one- 
fourth  the  amount  registered  in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  ko 
over  one-fifth  the  amount  registered  in  the  Spanish  oolooiee. 
This  is  all  conjecture,  and,  so  far  as  Mexico,  Fern,  and  OUi 
are  concerned,  which  have  very  few  ports  from  which  it  oonld  be 
smuggled,  it  strikes  me  that  tiie  estimate  is  too  great,  by  more 
thanhalf,  to  be  probable. 

I.  Statement  of  M.  Humt>oldt  of  the  value  of  gold  and  sQier 
extracted  from  the  mines  of  America  from  1492  to  1803,  an 


Fix>m  the  Spanish  colonics     fiOMUMyMt 

I^rtogncee  ooIoniM   iBifiiAjm 

Total  rogiatered   KTISJM^ 

Bstlmated  amount  amanrlod  and  not  regtetared  from  Bpaniah  o(4onics  BltfilOOfim 
From  the  Portngaese  colonies   1T1,00(MMW 

Amount  of  contraband,  as  estimated  hj  him   t98T,00(MXN> 

Total  production  of  the  mines   ^   lsTDS,T00^6M 

n.  The  amount  of  precious  metals  registered,  and  estimated 
by  M.  Humboldt  as  smuggled,  produced  in  the  oountriee  of 
America  respectively,  from  the  year  1492  to  1803,  as  follows: 

Boglstared.  Not  Bsgiaterad.  Total 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain                  $1,768  milllona.  tSOOmimona  $8,088  mfOioaa 

Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres                  1,986      "  474      "  8,410  * 

Ohlli  and  New  Oranada                     881      **  89     «•  41S  • 

Portuguese  Colonies                         684  171      •  8B6  • 

Total   $4,719  $987      •         $S,TO«  • 

III.  The  average  annual  products  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Europe,  Northern  Asia  and  America,  at  the  beginning  of  Uie 
present  century,  were  estimated  by  M.  Humboldt  in  mimons  of 
francs  and  millioDS  of  dollars,  as  follows  : — 

Gold  in  franca  Bilyer  in  franca  Total  in  franca  Total  tednftL 

BoTOpe   4,4milliona  ll,7mllliona        16,1  millicins.  8^  mBUniia 

North  Asia....      1.8      «  4,8      "  6,6      "  1,8  •» 

America   59,6  176,8      "  886,8      -  44^ 

Total....     68,7  198,8      •«  859,       «         48,5  • 

TV.  Estimate  of  M.  Humboldt  of  the  average  amounts  of  gold 
and  silver  exported  annually  from  America  to  Europe,  and  also 
the  aggregate  amounts  exported  during  the  under-mentioned 
periods,  stated  in  millions  of  dollars ;  to  which  I  have  added  a 
column  of  deductions  of  one-twelfth  part  the  aggregate  amount 
for  supposed  over-estimates,  and  the  amount  exported,  by  my 
estimate,  on  making  such  deductions : — 
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My*  

tataM.             Xzportedper      Hnmboldft  One-twoUUi  pot  oTcxportB 

yMT.             aggregate.  dedaetod.  toEoropa 

MMtolfiOO....      KUSmUNou        tSmiUiou  fO^ndUooa.  ftS 

UMUtolOtf...       8                    185  11.86**  18&75 

IMtoUOO....      11      *•              605      •*  60.4    **  6616 

UOltDlTOO....      16      «  1,600     **  188.88  l,466u67 

im  to  1790....      nJi    **  1,185     •*  98.76  **  1,081.96 

ITSltolSOO....      86w8   «  1,765     «•  147      *•  1,618 

1801  to  1810....      48^  485      •*  86^  886.76 


ToUl    $5,667  $5,194.88 

Xzpoffted  from  the  westeni  ooMt  of 

America  to  Aaii,  per  Hamboldt,  188  188.00 
lUmeiiiIng  in  Ameriee  in  coin, 

platan  4e   168  •  140^8  « 

TotelpcodneednptolSlO....  $6,968  $6,468.00 
FtadiUMdaptol804   6,706 

In  1696,  Oregoiy  King  made  an  estimate  of  the  gold  and  silver 
podvoed  by  the  mines  of  Europe ;  the  amount  imported  and 
exported  from  the  disooverj  of  America  to  that  time,  and  the 
amount  in  Europe  in  coin,  plate,  £rc*,  at  different  periods.  This 
estimate  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
(see  Took  on  Prices,  appendix,  page  2,  to  part  1.)  Mr.  King's 
opinions  and  estimates  on  such  subjects  are  entitled  to  as  much, 
and,  perhaps,  to  more  weight,  than  those  of  any  other  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

V.  Estimates  of  Mr.  King. 

Stock  of  gold  end  sflver  in  Europe  in  1616,  in  coin, 
bolllon,  plate,  gilding,  watches,  Jewelry,  and  all 

other  Ibnxu   £46  miUlooii  $816  tnffli<iw, 

Prodnoed  in  Europe  from  1616  to  1696    8  8a4 

Imported  from  Asia  in  mano&ctures   9  **  9.6  * 

«       Africa  in  gold  dust   16  79  « 

"       America  in  coin   620  2,496  •» 

Produced  tad  imported  prior  to  1696   906  "  984 

Consumed  and  exported  to  Asia   160  **  7S0  ^ 

Estimated  stock  in  Europe  in  1696    100  **  480  « 

Produced  and  imported  from  1696  to  1696    840  1,670  ** 

£x]>orted  to  Asia  ftx>m  1696  to  1696   119  671  « 

Consumed  from  1696  to  1696   96  •»  460  ** 

Increase  during  the  100  years   186  600 

Borlmated  atodL  in  Europe  in  1696    286  1,060  ** 

YI.  The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  in  1696  was  esti- 
mated by  Mr  King  as  follows,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling  : — 

other  nation!  Total  In 

In  Endand.  France.  Holland.        <^  Europe.  Europe. 

Silver  coin        £SA  £18  £7  £76^  £110 

Qoldooin           8  6  9  18  28 

BoUkm              1  1.6  1.6  4  8 

Plato  oTlajmen    4  9  1^  8iaS  46 

**  ehurchee     .9  8  .1  16.7  90 

Medals  and  rarities  .9  .9  .8  &6  6 
Gold    and  silver 

thrwid,  wire,  Ac  A  14  J  41  • 
Do.  in  itook  for 

tnde              .9  .6  .8  .9  8 

TM        £17.5  MA  £12^  £166!8 
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Though  these  are  bat  estimates  founded  on  yery  imperfbet 
evidence,  yet  thej  were  made  by  one  of  the  best  informed  aad 
most  ooiopetent  men  of  the  age  to  judge  with  accuracy,  and  mb- 
stitute  the  best  evidence  on  the  subject  that  is  attainaUe. 
Being  made  by  an  Englishman,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
estimates  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  England  ;  and  yet  they  shov 
England  inferior  in  wealth  to  both  Holland  and  France.  Wbal 
a  picture  they  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
engrossed  by  the  church  in  Catholic  countries  ! 

YII.  Statement  of  the  coina^  of  several  countries  of  America 
during  the  undermentioned  penods. 

1801  to  1810.  1811  to  1820.  1821  to  1830.  1831  to  184a 

Mexioo             $227.24  millioDB.  $112.16  milUona.  $99.76  mllUoiiflL  $12.  mfflloBL 

Pcro                   45.7        «  60,26       "  16.78       •*  «.« 

BoUrU                8Ct87       «  20.66  K5l7  .T  « 

ChlU   9.7        «         S.         •  w4  • 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  rapid  decline  of  the  prodaee  of 
the  mines  of  the  principal  mining  countries  of  America,  duiii^ 
the  period  of  their  revolutionary  struggle  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain. 

YIII.  Statements  and  estimates  of  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  produced  in  Europe  and  the  principal  mining  countries  of 
America,  during  the  unaermentioned  periods. 

1811  to  1830.      1831  to  1840 


1801  to  1810. 

Mexioo   $227.2  miiliona. 

Peru   45.7  ** 

BoUtU   86.8  *• 

Chili   AaO.  •* 

BneDoeAyroe   A4a6  •* 

Onatemala  

Brazil,  estimated   20.  «* 

Total  of  America ....      $897.2  • 
Total  of  European  and  Bua- 
■tan  mines  A  gold  dust  im- 

ported  from  Africa.  A42w8  *« 


$211.92  mimoon 
76.98  " 
86.86 
11.7 

m      "  I 

2.89  «  > 
$889JB5 


M10.15 


$191.7  milUofliL 
22J 

r. 

4 


$i9a 


$44a 


$600. 


TBI 


$860u 


Total  

The  numbers  marked  h  are  stated  on  the  aathoxityof  Baron  Hmnboldt,  and  1 
marked^  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jacob. 

IX.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  all  the  other  mines  of  the  United  States,  depos- 
ited for  coinage  at  the  mmts  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
undermentioned  periods. 

California. 


1824  to  1880  , 

1881  to  1840  

1841  to  1848  , 

1849  , 

1850  

1861  to  June  80th  

-      July  1,  to  Sept  80,. 


$44,177 

6,161,860 
86,278,097 
26,748,684 
11,946^618 


Other  mines. 
$71^000 
6,668,026 
7,928,856 
927,784 
666,217 
809,606 
121,261 


Total. 
$n^ooo 

6^668,025 
7,268,08$ 
7.079,144 
86,938,814 
26,068,290 
12,066^864 


Total. 


$80462,981 


$16^620^789 


$96,788,670 
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ITie  qnantity  of  sOyer  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
depodtea  for  coinage  in  1848  was  only  $6,191  ;  in  1849, 
it  was  $39,1 12  ;  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1850  it  amounted 
to  $51,197 ;  which  was  mostly  parted  from  Califomia  gold. 

X.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  since  1820  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  amount  produced  has 
been  as  follovrs,  stated  in  sterling  money  : — 

blSl^MidlSM   £17^887  I  In  1841  to  1845   £ll,298JQi 

laSltolSSO   4.784,841         1848   ^JSnfiM 

1881  to  1840   8,180,891  |      1847    8,788,000 

Sec.  5.  Consumption  of  Gold  a/nd  Silver — Coin  exported  to 
Asion  omd  the  amowat  in  JSurope  and  America^  from  1500  to 
1840. 

The  wear  and  loss  of  coin  has  been  yariously  estimated  at  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  annually.  Mr.  Jacob 
cBtimaled  it  at  10  per  cent  in  thirty-six  years.  My  estimate  Ib 
one-third  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  which  is  equal  to  about  3  per 
cent  m  ten  years  ;  13  per  cent  in  fifty  years ;  and  25  per  cent  in 
one  hundred  years.* 

1.  The  amount  of  ^Id  and  silyer  used  in  the  arts  for  plate, 
gilding,  watches,  jeweu-y,  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments,  tho 
amount  exported  to  Asia,  and  the  amount  of  coin  remaining  in 
Europe  at  different  periods,  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Jacob  as 
follows  : — stated  in  millions  of  pounds. 

Used  in  the  arts.  Exported  to  AaHn.  Coin  in  Eoropa 

In  1482       £84inilliani. 

1492  to  1600   £2a  milUons.        £14mtilloiifl.  180 

1600  to  1700    6a2    «  88.2    *»  297  •* 

1700  to  1810   852      *•  852      «  880  •* 

1810  to  1880   1123  40      "  812  •* 

The  reader  will  see  that  these  estimates  are  yery  different  from 
those  of  Gregory  Ring,  stated  in  tables  No.  V.  and  VI.  of  the 
last  section.  On  comparing  the  two  together,  and  with  the  con- 
dition and  commerce  of  the  seyeral  countries  of  Europe,  it  appears 
to  me  that  Mr.  King's  estimates  are  the  best  eyidence  we  haye 
on  the  subject,  and  are  entitled  to  our  confidence. 

Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  amount  used  in  the  arts,  in  Europe 
and  America,  annually,  from  1810  to  1830,  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  old  plate,  &c.,  melted,  equal  in  value  to  iB5,612,611, 
Humboldt  estimated  it  in  1804  at  but  87,182,800  francs,  equal 
to  £3,469,000.  McCuUoch  estimated  the  whole  amount  annu- 
ally in  1833  as  follows  : — 

•The  loss  from  fire  is  probably  nearly  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  annually ; 
from  burying  and  transportation  by  land  and  water,  about  as  much  more ; 
and  from  friction,  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  annually. 
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la  Groat  Brttain  and  Irdaiid  

Fnnct  

Bwitseriand  

AH  the  remaloder  of  Europe   l^MMSS 


Total  annual  oonsiunptloii  in  the  arts   iMJBWjt 

One-fifth  part  derived  ftt>m  the  ftialon  of  old  plate   flMII 


New  gold  and  aUver  annually  used  in  the  arts  

It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Jacob  of  the 
amonnt  of  coin  in  Enrope  at  each  period  are  entirely  too  hiA ; 
and  that  the  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silrer  nsea  m 
the  arts  prior  to  the  year  1700,  are  too  low  oy  about  half ;  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  too  high  by  nearly  half ;  and  too  hi^, 
also,  for  the  period  from  the  year  1810  to  1830  ;  and  that  t^ 
estimates  of  Humboldt  and  McCulloch  are  too  low. 

Humboldt  estimated  the  coin  in  France  in  1803  at  1,850 
millions  livres,  or  francs,  equal  to  nearly  $347,000,000,  for  a 
population  which  ho  estimated  at  26,363,000 ;  that  is,  serentj 
francs,  or  about  $13  each.  Europe  then  contained,  according  to 
Hassel,  182,600,000  inhabitants  ;  of  which  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  the  Sclavonian  and  Sarmatian  nations  con- 
stituted more  than  62,000,000.  Allowing  (said  he)  for  Great 
Britain  and  for  the  west  and  south  of  Europe  55  livres  per  indi- 
vidual, (or  about  $10|  each,)  and  for  other  conn  tries  less  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  30  livres  (or  about  $5§  each,)  we  shall  find 
the  total  specie  of  Europe  cannot  exceed  8,603  million  livres." 
Garry  out  the  principles  of  his  calculation,  and  the  result  is  aa 
follows : — 

Popnlation.     liTrm,  Ltrrca. 

Franco   26.4  at  70  each  l^mHttaDiL 

Bnasla  and  other  eastern  nations   OS  millions        80  1,860  ** 

Other  nations  of  Europe   W     "  66  «*  6^X0  *• 

Total  for  Enrope   182,400,000  8^ 

Equal  to  about   tl,4M6 

11.  The  coin  and  bullion  of  several  countries  of  Europe  have 
been  variously  estimated  at  different  periods,  as  follows  : — 

Groat  Britain  by  Davenant   1000  £4^000,000 

Gregory  King   1606  8^000 

Andoreon   1T68  16,000.000 

Dr.  Price   177T  16^000 

Lord  North   1778  18  to  19,0001,000 

Adam  Smith   1786  18,000,000 

Roee   1802  44,000,000 

ChauoeUor  of  the  Exchequer  ....  1880  88,000,000 

yranoe  by  Law  in.                               1716  1,200  million  livraa  or  $S35 

Neckar                                 1784  2,200  *«  414 

Arnould                                1791  2,000  •*  876 

Humboldt                              1804  1,860  *♦  847 

Spain  by  Musquiz                                 1782  80 

Austrian  Empire  by  Ilaascl                      1807  8(>  million  florins  or  89 

ProKla  by  Mr  Krug                              1804  66  roubles  or  4S 


III.  Mr.  Storch,  (in  his  political  economy,  published  in  1814,) 
after  carefully  collecting  and  commenting  on  the  estimates  of 
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iiffisreDt  authors,  of  the  specie  in  the  different  ooontrieB  of  Europe, 
artimated  the  amount  as  follows  : — 

Qraat  Britain   IMmfllioM. 

Ftanoe   400  " 

8i>«lii   80  •* 

AoBtria,  excInsiTe  of  abont  fl&OOO.OOO  copper  eoin   M  " 

Pniaria,  in  1805    49  « 

SoMiA,  exclurire  of  $18,000,000  copper  coin   84  •* 

otter  emmtriee  of  Europe   C«8    «*  _ 

Totd  of  Europe   $1,990  « 

We  have  now  much  more  accurate  statistics  and  ample  mate- 
rials for  estimating  the  amount  of  specie  exported  to  Asia  during 
ihe  last  two  centuries,  and  the  amount  in  the  several  countries 
of  Europe  and  America  at  different  periods,  than  were  possessed 
by  any  of  the  authors  named.  As  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
are  numerous,  the  greater  part  of  the  specie  is  kept  in  their  vaults, 
ftnd  the  government  has  kept  a  record  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  specie  since  the  30th  of  September,  1820,  we  have  the  means 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States  with 
greater  accuracy  than  it  can  be  estimated  in  any  other  country. 
And  as  the  amount  of  circulating  money  needed  in  every  country 
depends  on  the  amount  and  value  of  its  productive  industry  and 
eommerce,  the  relative  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  different 
eountries  can  be  determined  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  following  table  of  estimates  is  formed  partly  from  official 
estimates,  and  the  estimates  of  numerous  writers,  and  partly  by 
comparing  the  condition  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  produc- 
tive industry  and  commerce  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  with  each  other,  and  calculating  the  relative  amount  of 
circulating  money  which  each  probably  employs,  as  indicated  by 
its  condition. 

IV.  Estimates  of  the  population  and  circulating  money,  inclu- 
ding specie,  bank-notes,  and  paper  money  of  aU  kinds  (over  and 
above  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money)  in  America  and  each 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  amount  to  each  person  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1800. 

MiUions  of         MUlions  of     Amt  to  eaeh 
Inhabitants.        Circnlating  penon. 
Money. 

Gn«t  Britain   10.4milllonfl.     $156  miUiona.  $16 

Ireland   4.8      "  8a4  "  8 

France   27.8      "  827.6  "  19 

Holland  and  Belgiom   6.0      "  66     **  18 

Spain  and  Portagal   ia6      **  100     *»  7)< 

Italy   20        *•  160     •*  $ 

German  Austria   18       •*  78  6 

German  Statee   12       •*  84     •*  T 

Pruasla   10  66     «  6 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway   4.6      "  22     "  6 

Bnaeia,  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  other 
eastern  nations  of  £an^   60  210  8^ 

IVital  of  Enrope   180J^  miUioni.  $1307milliona. 

America  and  West  Indies   24  108 

ToUl   204mllUonfl.  $1,416  millions.  $T 

11* 
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Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  coin  in  Europe  at  the  diaeorery 
America  at  i^4,000,000  sterling  ;  and  Mr.  King  estimates  the 
^ole  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  in  1516  at  £45,0009000 
sterling,  over  two  thirds  of  which,  perhaps,  was  coin.    (See  IMbb 
V.  and  VI.  of  section  4.) 

V.  Estimates  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  amount  used  in  the  arts  and  exported  to  Asia,  and 
the  amount  made  into  and  remaining  in  coin  and  bullion  at 
different  periods.    (See  ante,  table  lY.  of  section  4.) 

Amount  of  coin  in  Europe  in  the  year  1500  

Frodnce  of  the  mines  cf  America  during  the  Iflth  centnry  

Flrodnce  of  the  mines  of  Europe  and  imported  flnom  Africa  


Total  

Wear  and  loss  of  old  coin,  one  fburth  part  

Exported  to  India,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  

Used  in  the  arts  to  make  into  plate,  watches,  jeweby,  gilding,  images, 

etc.,  in  churchy  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments.  

Made  into  oohi,  1280,000,000— wear  and  loss  of  new  coin  1-lOth  part 

Amount  to  be  deducted  ------- 

Specie  and  bullion  in  use  in  Europe  and  America,  Deo.  Slat,  1600  

Produce  of  the  American  mines  auring  the  17th  century  

Produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  and  gold  dust  imported  from  Afrlea. . 

Total  

Wear  and  loss  of  the  old  gold,  one-fourth  part  

Exported  to  Asia  over  £1,000,000  per  annum  

Used  in  the  arts  

Made  into  coin,  $484,000,000— wear  and  loss  of  new  cohi,  1-lOth  part.. .. 

Amount  to  be  deducted  ------ 

Specie  in  use,  December  81, 1700  

Produce  of  the  mines  of  America  during  the  18th  centnry  

Produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  and  gold  dust  fit>m  Africa,  according 
to  Jacob,  less  one-eighth  part  

Total  

Wear  and  loss  of  old  coin,  one-fourth  part  

Exported  to  Aria,  £2,000,000  per  year  

Used  in  the  arts,  over  £2,500,000  per  year  

Made  into  coin,  $79e,000,000— wear  and  loss  of  new  coin,  1-lOth  part  . 

Amount  to  be  deducted 

Specie  in  use  December  81, 1800  

Produce  of  the  mines  of  America  to  December,  1810,  about  

Ftoduce  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  gold  dust  from  Africa,  per 
Humboldt  and  Jacob  

Total  

Wear  and  loss  of  old  coin  at  8  per  cent  

Exported  to  Asia,  £2,500,000  per  annum  

Used  in  the  arts,  £8,500.000  per  annum  

Made  into  coin  and  bullion,  152,000,000  

Amount  to  be  deducted  ------- 

Specie  in  use  December  81, 1810  

Produce  of  mines  of  America  to  December,  1880  

Produce  of  Eirope,  Euasla,  etc  

Total     -     .     -  -  


•150  1 

OinSOML 

SBO 

40 

870 

88 

800 

w 

840 

« 

88 

• 

$006  * 

864 

•1 

70 

9 

1^900 

«* 

91 

« 

600 

« 

000 

M 

48 

n 

_ 

n 

080 

%m 

800 

« 

8,088 

100 

900 

* 

1,860 

80 

8,400 

n 

1,210 
400 

ti 
It 

48 

• 

1^668 

86 

* 

180 

167 

• 

888  " 

1,885 

890 

• 

110 

1,885 

* 
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WurMdloMor  old«olB»6KP«r  eent   TBi 

UMd  In  tlM  arta.  £4,000,000  per  year   884 

Exported  to  Aflla,  £3,000,000  per  year   19a 

Amount  to  be  dednctod  $649 

ftweie  In  nte,  December  81^880  !   $1,186 

Irodnce  of  mines  of  America  to  December,  1840   190 

Prodnce  of  minee  of  Europe,  Boieia,  etc   75 

Total   1,461 


Wear  and  loss  of  coin,  8  per  cent   85  " 

UMd  In  the  arts,  £4,600,00  per  year   216  " 

K one  exported  to  Asia  _______ 

Amonnt  to  be  deducted  $861  * 

Bpade  in  hm,  December  81, 1840   $1,900  " 

All  the  accounts  and  estunates  seem  to  agree,  that  most  of  the 
American  mines  were  growing  less  and  less  productive,  and  the 
total  supply  of  the  precious  metals  much  less  annually  from  1820 
to  1840,  than  it  was  half  a  century  since,  while  the  population 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world, 
as  well  as  the  world  of  fashion,  were  rapidly  increasing. 

Since  1840  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  gold  mines  of  Russia ;  which,  together  with  the  amount  of 
gold  procured  during  the  years  1848,  1849  and  1860,  from  the 
mines  and  sands  of  California,  and  the  prospect  of  an  immense 
increase  from  the  latter  source,  renders  it  probable  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  may,  for  some  years  to  come, 
equal,  and  perhaps  exceed,  the  consumption  and  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  civilized  world. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
and,  to  some  extent,  also,  as  late  as  1816,  large  quantities  of 
cotton  and  silk  goods  were  imported  from  India  into  Europe  and 
America,  and  large  sums  of  coin  exported  to  India  in  payment, 
as  well  as  to  China  and  the  East  India  islands,  to  pay  for  tea, 
spices,  &c.  M.  Humboldt  estimated  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  more  than  half  the  product  of  the 
American  mines,  (over  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  annually  of 
gold  and  silver)  were  exported  to  Asia.  Since  the  machinery  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  prodigious  increase  in  the  manufactures 
of  that  country,  have  driven  the  cotton  goods  of  India  not  only 
out  of  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  out  of  their  own  markets,  and  pretty  much  ruined  and 
broken  them  down  ;  and  the  British  have  also  battered  down  the 
barrier  which  excluded  the  products  of  Europe  and  America 
(except  specie)  from  the  markets  of  China,  the  drain  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  China,  India,  and  all  Asia,  has  ceased,  or  nearly 
80.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  balance  of  gold  and  silver  exported 
to  China  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  over  and  above  the  amount 
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imported  from  them,  have  been  ae  follows: — ^Dnriiiig  the  ymt 
ending  Sept.  30,  1835,  it  ainoimted  to  $1,995,140  ;  m  1842  h 
amounted  to  $837,094;  in  1844,  to  $574,000;  and  in  1845  to 
only  $239,874.  The  exports  of  the  mannfiMtarcs  of  Oroat 
Britain  to  China,  as  well  as  India  and  Turkey,  have  been  so  grsil 
since  1830,  that  very  little  specie  has  been  exported  from  Burope 
to  Asia ;  and  for  ever  hereafter  we  may  expect  the  balance  to  bo 
thd  other  way,  and  that  specie  will  be  exported  from  OhinA  and 
other  parts  of  Asia  to  Europe. 

Let  us  compare  the  population  of  Europe  and  Amerieaal 
several  different  periods  with  the  estimated  amount  of  coin  ai 
those  periods,  in  order  to  see  how  their  increase  compares  with 
each  other ;  this  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  probable  eflbot  ci 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  coin  upon  the  prices  of  commodities 
in  the  commercial  world. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  Europe  and  America  (exoIiuiTO 
of  wandering  Indians)  at  different  periods ;  also  the  amount  of 
coin  and  bulUon  in  use,  and  the  amount  to  each  person. 

Population  of  Total  Aintto«fla 

Teaia  Europe.        America.     popolatlon.      Total  OMdak  panoB. 

4AA   llfl   ^^^^^    A'aaA   mi   ar* 


1000   100  mliliona.    100  mUUona.     $180  mimoi&     $1  60 

1«00   lU                emillioJUL  120  8M  S  00 

1700   184  •*  12      "  146  "  W6  *•            4  50 

1800   180  "  24      "  204  "  1^6  «            6  00 

1810   195  "  28      "  228  "  1^  6  00 

1880   224  "  80      "  268  «  1,186  «           4  60 

1840   240  46  286  1,900  4  90 

Sec.  6.  Origin  and  progress  of  bankings  and  the  amount  of 
paper  money  in  Europe  and  America,  at  different  periods. 

The  Bank  of  Venice  was  the  first  banking  estaUifiihment  in 
Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1171,  and  subsisted  till  the  sobver- 
sion  of  the  republic  in  1797.  It  was  a  deposit  bank  only,  and 
issued  no  notes. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established  in  the  vear  1609,  and 
that  of  Hamburg  in  1619 ;  they  were  deposit  banks  only,  and 
issued  no  notes. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1694,  and 
was  the  first  bank  which  ever  issued  notes,  or  bills  to  circulate  as 
money,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  trade  and^ommeroe.  The 
Bank  of  Scotland  was  established  in  1695,  with  a  capital  of  bat 
i!100,000,  which  was  raised  to  jS200,000  sterling  in  the  yoar 
1744,  and  in  1804  to  £1,500,000.  The  original  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  but  £1,200,000  sterling,  consbting  of  a 
loan  of  that  amount  to  the  government.  These  two  were  the 
only  banks  (if  we  except  some  private  companies  and  bankers  in 
London)  that  ever  issued  notes  for  a  circulating  medium,  or 
money,  and  as  a  substitute  for  coin,  prior  to  the  eighteenth  oen- 
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turf ;  and  die  eredit  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  at 
lint  so  poor,  that  the  hank  hecame  involved  in  diffioulties  in 
1696,  and  was  compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  its  notes  in  coin, 
and  (lie  notes  fell  in  value,  and  passed  at  a  heavy  discount.  The 
amoont  in  oiroulaUon.  February  28th,  1700,  was  but  ^£938,240, 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  only  ^£781,430. 

The  circulating  medium  of  the  commercial  world  was  scarcely 
increased  at  all  by  bank  notes,  or  paper  money  in  any  shape,  in 
the  year  1700,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  then  in  use  in  Europe 
and  America  was  probably  less  than  $700,000,000. 

The  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  have  been  frwtful 
f»  aU  torts  of  schema  and  projects  of  a  financial  character  ^to  make 
credit^  amd  too  often  the  credit  of  bankrupts,  spendthrifts^  knaves^ 
and  visionary  speculators^  a  substitute  for  coin.  One  of  the  first, 
greatest,  and  most  ruinous,  was  the  great  Mississippi  scheme,  got 
np  at  Paris,  by  John  Law,  the  forepart  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
After  this  great  bubble  burst,  France  confined  herself  to  a  specie 
enrrenqy  until  after  the  issue  of  the  government  assignats,  during 
the  French  revolution,  and  no  bank  for  issuing  notes  was  estal^ 
lished  in  France,  until  the  bank  of  France,  in  1803  ;  to  which  was 
minted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  for  a  period  of 
forty  years.  Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
.  France  in  1810  at  but  two  millions  sterling  ;  and  in  1830  at  nine 
million  pounds  sterling.  This  bank  was  slow  in  acquiring  the 
public  confidence,  so  as  to  get  much  circulation  for  its  own  notes. 

The  Netherlands  had  no  money  but  coin  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1814,  with  a  capital 
of  5,000,000  florins,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
for  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Jacob  says  its  circulating  notes  then, 
(1630,)  were  not  supposed  to  exceed  one  million  sterling. 

Banks  have  also  been  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  besides  numerous  other  banks  in  the 
British  dominions,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr  Jacob  remarks  that  Russia  was  then  (1830)  the  only 
country  of  Europe  which  had  not  returned  to  specie  payments. 
When  bank  notes  were  first  issued,  and  the  quantity  small,  the 
rouble  was  worth  about  three  shillings  and  four  pence  sterling,  or 
seventy-five  cents,  and  was  of  the  same  value  as  the  Russian 
sUver  coin  of  that  name.  The  increased  quantity  gradually 
depreciated  the  metallic  value  of  the  paper,  till  one  silver  rouble 
was  worth  four  of  paper.  It  had  nearly  attained  this  low  value 
in  1810,  when  the  paper  roubles  amounted  to  677,000,000.  It 
was  nearly  the  same,  but  of  somewhat  greater  value  in  1830, 
though  the  amount  had  increased  to  639,000,000  roubles.  He 
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estimates  their  ezobangeable  value,  in  1810,  as  eqinl  ti 
23,000,000  pounds  sterlii^,  and  in  1830  to  iS25,250,000. 

The  first  issue  of  paper-money  in  Russia  consisted  of  40,000,000 
roubles  of  assignats  in  1769  ;  the  second  consisted  of  60,000,000 
roubles  in  1787.  The  silver  rouble  is  equal  to  about  scventj-five 
cents. 

I.  The  amount  of  assignats  in  circulation  in  Rus«a,  and  tho 
per  cent  of  depreciation  at  different  periods,  is  stated  by  Storeh 
as  follows : — 

Peroantl  Pvaak 
Yewa.  ClrealBtion.        dlaoonnt  I  Yemi  Otaeaktioii. 


1790   Ill  minion  lonblen     18     11806    998  mimon  raoblMi  IS 

1796   160      "       •*  1810   STT      «       -  88} 

1800   818  «  85     11814   67T     «       «  n 

Mr.  Jacob  states  that  the  paper-money  of  Austria  had  inoroued, 
prior  to  1810,  to  1,060,000,000  of  florins,  and  had  at  one  time  ao 
depreciated,  that  a  silver  florin  would  purchase  ten  or  twelve 
paper  florins,  and  that  they  were  worth  in  1810  only  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  their  nominal  value.  Calling  their  nominal  value 
about  two  shillings  sterling,  and  their  real  exchangeable  value  in 
1810  one-fifth  part  as  much,  he  estimated  their  totsJ  exchangeable 
value  in  1810  at  21,000,000  pounds  sterling.  About  the  ye«r 
1825  they  were  redeemed  at  two-fifths  their  nominal  value,  and 
specie  payments  resumed,  and  he  estimated  the  amount  of  paper 
in  circulation  in  1830  at  100,000,000  florins,  equal  to  iS10,000,000 
sterling. 

Ho  says  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  ciroulation  in 
1810  amounted  to  about  £24,000,000  sterling,  and  estimated  the 
notes  of  the  private  and  joint  stock  banks,  and  the  other  banks 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  same  amount — ^that  ia,  at 
i&18,000,000  m  all.  The  tables  in  Brando's  Eacyolopsddia  of 
Science  and  Art,  title  bank,  show  that  the  circulating  notes  of 
the  bank  of  England  in  1810  amounted  to  iS21 ,019,600,  and  the 
coin  and  bullion  in  the  bank  iS3,501,410  ;  excess  of  circulation 
over  coin  and  bullion,  £17,518,190  ;  and  that  in  1830  the  ciren- 
lation  was  iS20,050,730,  the  coin  and  bullion  iS9,171,000,and  the 
excess  of  notes  in  circulation  but  iSl  1,559,730. 

The  country  bank-notes  of  England  and  Wales  in  circulation 
in  1810  are  estimated  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  at 
ie23,893,868  ;  in  1833  they  were  reduced  to  ^^10,152,104.  The 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  in  1810  are  stated  at 
$3,170,064,  and  in  1832  at  ^23,975,322. 

After  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1797,  the  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes  occasioned  their  deoline 
in  value  ;  and  their  depreciation  in  1810  was  nearly  13  per  oent, 
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tnd  in  1814  over  25  per  cent.  The  basis  of  the  priyate  and 
joint  stook  banks  relied  upon  to  redeem  their  notes,  was  not 
specie  nor  bullion,  but  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  so  that 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  their  circulation  was  an  addition  of 
80  much  to  the  money  or  circulating  medium  of  the  country. 

As  the  Bank  of  Russia,  and  also  that  of  Austria,  were  both 
in  a  state  of  suspension  in  1810,  and  the  former  also  in  1830, 
thcY  probably  had  very  little  specie  or  bullion  to  redeem  with, 
and!  shall  estimate  the  same  at  but  ten  per  cent.  M.  Jacob 
remarks  that  in  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  in  Italy,  (except 
that  part  of  it  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,)  and  in 
Spain,  and  Switzerland,  the  currency  has  been  invariably  metallic ; 
and  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  a  paper  currency  existed 
in  1810,  and  still  circulated  ;  but  the  whole  amount,  as  well  as 
the  variations  in  those  countries,  has  been  so  small,  that  they 
afleot,  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  the  view  here  taken. 

There  was  no  bank  in  the  United  States  until  the  Bank  of 
North  America  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1781.  The 
first  banking  association  formed  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  a 
jmnt  stock  company  organized  in  the  year  1784,  under  articles  of 
association,  under  which  it  did  business  as  a  bank  nearly  seven 
years,  when  it  was  incorporated  in  March,  1791,  by  the  name  of 
the  Bank  of  New  York.  In  1792  the  Bank  of  Albany  was  char- 
tered, and  in  1793  the  Bank  of  Columbia.  No  other  banks  were 
chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  until  the  year  1800,  when 
the  Manhattan  Company  was  incorporated.  The  first  United 
States  Bank  was  established  in  1791  ;  after  the  year  1800,  banks 
began  to  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  have 
pretty  accurate  information  of  the  amount  of  banking  capital  and 
of  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  different  periods,  from  December, 
1810,  to  the  present  time. 

There  ia  much  less  positive  evidence  of  the  amount  of  paper- 
money  in  circulation  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  year  1800, 
than  in  the  year  1810,  and  since  that  time.  The  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  August,  1800,  was  less  than  i&15,000,000 
sterling,  but  was  nearly  ig24,500, 000  in  August,  1810.  Though 
the  United  States  were  flooded  with  what  was  called  continental 
money  during  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  some  of  the  New 
England  colonies  issued  great  quantities  of  paper-money  before 
the  war,  yet  from  the  close  of  the  war  until  after  the  year  1800, 
we  had  comparatively  little  paper-money  in  our  country.  Paper- 
money  was  increased  immensely  in  many  countries  of  Europe 
between  the  years  1800  and  1810,  and  there  was  probably  nearly 
twice  as  much  in  circulation  at  the  latter,  as  at  the  formor  period. 
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n.  Estimates  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  (tnken  BOi% 
from  Jacob's  inquiry,)  of  the  exchangeable  Tune  of  ihe  papsr 
circulation  of  Europe  and  America  in  1810  and  1830,  the  osj^w- 
ciation,  (from  which  the  nominal  amount  may  be  calculated,)  tbt 
amount  of  specie  and  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  «id  the 
increase  of  the  circulating  medium  by  the  means  of  bank  notes  9— 
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III.  Statement  of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  diiSerent  periods,  in 
millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

December.  December.  December.  Deoemb« 

1843.  1845.  1848.  1849. 

Bank  of  Engluid           £19.6  miUlons.  £90.3  milUom.  £18.9  milUona.  £17  9  mflUMH 

Private  banks,  EngM      6.0      "  45      "  8.6     "  a6  * 

Jolnt-stock  banks..  .       8.0     «•  ai      •*  9  6  9.8  • 

Banks  in  Scotland....       8.0  aS      -  8.8  819  « 

Banks  in  Ireland              63     "  7.4     •«  48     "  47  " 

Tot,  United  Kingdom    £85^    "       £8a6     «•        £8ijo"     «       ms  « 

Mr.  McCuUoch  estimated  the  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1833  ai 
jS30,000,000  sterling ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  they  have  a  large 
bank-note  circulation,  and  that  nearly  all  the  merchants  keep 
their  deposits  in,  and  do  their  their  business  through  banks,  I 
doubt  if  the  average  circulation  of  coin  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  exceeded  i^0,000,000,  and  have  estimated  it  at  th^ 
sum.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  constitute  the  prinoi^ 
means  of  all  the  other  banks  and  bankers  of  the  kingdom,  with 
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wfai«h  4o  redeem  their  notes ;  mud  henoe  they  are  used  as  a  sabsti- 
t«te  for  ooin  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  £6y000fi00y  which  should 
not  be  treated  as  any  portion  of  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
This  amount  should  therefore  be  deducted  from  the  gross  circu- 
lation of  England,  and  the  deduction  is  made  in  the  foUowinff 
taUe.  The  average  circulation  of  bank-notes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  £rom  1833  to  1840  was  about  the  same  as  from  1841 
to  1849. 

rV.  Statement  of  the  average  circulation  of  coin  and  bank- 
notes among  the  people,  from  1841  to  1849,  and  the  amount  to 
each  person,  after  deducting  iS6,000,000  sterling.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  supposed  to  be  held  by  other  banks. 

BanknotML  Ooin.  Total.  Eadipcnaii 

SubadndWaki   £31  millloii&     £14 milUoiiB.  £85  millioDfl.  '$101 

Inland   6{    "  8}  •*  9}  5 

The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  ordinarily  fluctuates 
from  210  to  240,000,000  francs  :— 

Iti  dradadoD  in  JvHj,  1880,  was  aboat   $48^000 

la  October,  1889,  it  was   80,087,000 

"        1840,  it  was   48JM»,000 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  amount  of  paper-money  m  Europe 
and  America  was  very  nearly  the  same  in  1840,  and  but  little 
more  in  1845  than  it  was  in  1830. 

Sec.  7.    Banking  capital^  coin^  and  paper  money  in  the  U,  States 
from  1810  ^0  1849 — Exports  and  imports  of  coin, 
I.  Estimate  of  Mr.  Gallatin  of  the  capital,  notes  in  circulation, 
and  specie  in  the  banks  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1829. 

Capital  NdeiB.  SpoddL 

961  iNuika,  aaoertaf nod   $95  milUoDai        $89.3  milUoui        $12  miUionii 

48  banks,  eetlmatod   15.3  9.1     "  2.9  ** 

United  Stat«a  Bank   85       "  18.0     "  7.3  ** 

T6tal   $146.3     "  $81.8     »  $23.1  " 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  capital  of  the  forty-eight  banks  is  pro- 
perly estimated,  the  notes  in  circulation  are  estimated  too  high, 
mr  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  the  specie  in  them  too  high  by 
about  $1,000,000,  to  correspond  with  the  281  banks,  whose  condi- 
tion was  ascertained.  I  shall,  therefore,  reduce  the  estimate,  to 
make  all  the  parts  correspond,  and  shall  call  the  circulation  but 
$59,000,000,  and  the  specie  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  Gallatin  estimated  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each  year  as  follows :  of  1810  at 
$16,400,000  ;  of  1814,  at  $17,000,000  ;  of  1815  at  $19,000,000 ; 
and  of  1819,  at  $19,800,000. 
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The  oommeroial  records  of  the  exports  and  imports  cf  liie 
precious  metals,  show  that  the  amount  m  the  oountry,  from  1804 
to  1828,  must  have  been  about  $9,000,000  less  than  it  was  in 
1820;  and  about  $5,000,000  less  in  January,  1830,  ikm 
it  was  in  1820.  We  cannot  reasonably  assume  that  the  unoni 
of  coin  in  circulation  in  January,  1830,  was  less  than  $4,000,000, 
which,  taking  the  exports  and  imports  of  specie  into  eoi- 
sideration,  and  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimate  of  ihe  amount  in  die 
banks,  would  make  the  amount  in  circulation  in  1820  omr 
$10,000,000,  and  may  be  illustrated  as  follows,  (the  araomt 
brought  in  by  immigrants,  not  entered  at  the  ouBtom-hovMi 
being  estimated  at  from  $10  to  $20  each,  on  an  average: — ) 

EBtimated  amount  of  coin  and  bnlllon  in  the  TJnitad  States,  October  1, 1890  $80 

Imported  in  four  years  to  September  80, 1824   MJ 

Estimated  amoont  brought  in  by  inunigrants  ^   S 

Total  imports  and  supply  -  $(MLf 

Exported  daring  the  same  four  years   $8167  milUoDaL 

Esmuated  amount  used  in  the  arts  and  made  into  plate^ 
atensils,  iewelry,  and  other  ornaments,  over  and  above 

old  metal  used  and  the  produce  of  our  own  mines.  1-88  " 

Total  export  and  consumption      -     .     .  —  80^9 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  but        .        .        .        .  fSl 
October  1st,  1824,  when  the  tariff  of  1624  took  elltoot 

Imported  in  four  years,  to  September  30th,  1888   $8&S7 

Estimated  amount  brought  in  by  immigrants   S 

Total  imports  and  supply  $61.87 


Exported  during  the  same  four  years   $S9.4 1 

EsUmated  amount  used  in  tlie  arts   L87 

Total  export  and  consumption     80JT  • 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  only  .        -        .        •        •  |81  * 
October  Ist,  1828,  when  the  tariff  of  1828  went  into  operation : — 

Imported  in  six  years,  to  September  80th,  1884   $58^76  * 

Amount  brought  in  by  immigrants,  estimated  at   4  " 

Total  imports  and  supply  ------  $78l75  • 

Exported  during  the  same  six  years   $28.48  mi1UoD& 

Used  in  the  arts   2.20  " 

  8&76  • 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  $60  " 

October  1st,  1884,  soon  after  the  free  trade  compromise  act  of  Harch,  1888^ 
made  the  first  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  mannfiustores: — 

Imported  in  three  years,  to  September  80tii,  1887   $8T  • 

Estimated  amount  brought  in  by  immigrants   %  " 

Total  imports  and  supply    ------      $80  • 

Exported  during  the  same  three  rears   $10^78  milUooiL 

Amount  used  in  the  arts,  over  ana  above  product  of  our 
mines  during  this  extravagant  period  of  speculation. .         9.22      **         99  « 

Leaving  in  the  United  Stotes   $88  • 

October  1st,  1^7.  when  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  nation  were  in  a  state  of  sospeoiSoB. 
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Ab  the  imaginary  wealth  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  StSites 
M8  greatlj  increased  during  the  speculative  period  from  1834  to 
1837,  by  the  multiplication  and  expansion  of  the  banks,  the  in- 
ereaae  of  paper-money,  and  the  increase  of  prices,  which  was  the 
neoessary  consequence  ;  the  extravagance  of  the  people,  and  the 
increase  of  gold  and  silver  made  into  plate,  watches,  chains,  and 
other  ornaments  and  utensils,  was  also  immensely  increased. 

The  Talne  of  the  products  of  the  precious  metals  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
eonmifl,  amounted  to  (4,734,960 ;  which  must  have  consumed  an 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  exceeding  $3,000,000. 

The  products  of  our  gold  mines  in  1839  amounted  to  only 
(529,605  ;  and  the  amount  of  silver  was  so  small  that  it  was  not 
returned  separately  from  other  metals.  The  amount  used  in  the 
arts  for  ten  years,  from  1837  to  1847,  over  and  above  the 
products  of  our  mines,  and  tbe  old  gold  and  silver  worked  over, 
probably  amounted  to  over  (2,000,000  per  annum. 

EitliiMted  ftmonntof  spede  and  bnlUon  in  the  United  States,  October  1, 

1887,  brought  forward   $68  mflUoni 

Imported  in  one  year,  to  September  80, 1888   17.76 

Amount  brought  in  by  immigrants,  estimated  at   JbO  ** 


$81.26 

u 

Used  in  the  arts                                               1 76 

626 

M 

Leaving  in  the  United  States,  October  Ist,  1883    -     -  - 

$Ta 

M 

2&66 
9.46 

W 

n 

$102 

» 

40 

$62 

M 

October  1, 1842,  when  the  tariff  of  1842  went  into  operation. 

Specie  Imported  in  three  and  tbree-qaarter  years  to  June  80, 1846,  under 

thotartlPofl842  

Estimated  amount  brought  in  by  immigrants  

$86 

6 

1* 

Total  sui>ply,  -     -  •   

$108 

n 

Used  in  the  arts  and  loss  by  fHction,  etc,  esti* 

28 

Leaving  in  the  United  SUtes,  June  80, 1846  • 

$75 

w 

Spede  imported  duringthe  year  ending  June  80th,  1847,  in  consequence 
of  the  snort  crops  in  Europe  and  the  great  demand  for  our  flour  and 

24.1 
1.4 

• 

$100.6 
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Broni^  ftmrtrd, 

Bp«ei6  exported  during  the  laine  year   $15  muHou. 

Bpode  expended  abroed  by  tHe  navy,  and  by  the 

army  in  Mexico,  estimated  at   4 

Uaed  In  the  arte  and  lost  by  friction,  etc   8      "  9» 


Leaving  in  the  United  States,  Jnne  80, 1847, 
and  orer  $90  milliona  on  the  Ist  of  December, 
184«,  when  the  tariff  of  1846  took  effect 

Specie  imported  in  fonr  years  to  Jane  80, 1851   iSB.6 

Amount  brought  to  onr  minta  from  California   ttLS 

Estimated  amoont  brooght  by  immigrants   73 


Total  supply,  $18».0 

Specie  exported  during  the  same  period   $68  mllliona. 

Used  in  the  arts,  and  lost   14  " 

Expended  abroad  by  the  army  and  navy   8  ** 

  W 


Leaving  in  the  United  States  on  the  80  JmiA,  1661      -     -  $114 

The  greatest  psrt  of  the  specie  imported  into  the  United  States,  oomes  fttm  Mexico  mi 
South  America— while  that  exported,  mostly  gops  to  the  Old  World.  The  reaiar  wlB 


aee  ftt>m  a  comparison  of  the  exports  with  tlie  imports  of  specie,  that  the  prlna^  part 

of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Cslifomia  goes  to  Europe. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  there  never  was  more 
specie  in  the  United  States,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
there  was  during  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks,  from  May,  1837,  to  May,  1838  ;  and  conseqnenUy 
the  suspension  cotdd  not  have  been  caused  by  the  small  amount 
of  specie,  but  by  the  excessive  amount  of  paper  money,  the  wild 
and  extravagant  spirit  of  speculation,  the  excessive  imports  of 
foreign  goods,  (which  served  to  paralyze  the  indostiy  of  the  coun- 
try) and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt ;  all  of  which 
causes  contributed  to  alarm  capitalists,  bankers,  and  business 
men  ;  to  destroy  confidence  and  credit ;  to  depress  property,  and 
to  derange  business. 

While  the  several  States  were  making  loans,  and  selling  their 
bonds  in  Europe,  and  to  the  agents  of  European  capitalists  in 
America,  from  1833  to  1838,  in  order  to  establish  banks,  make 
canals,  railroads,  and  other  improvements,  and  were  increasing 
their  debts  in  Europe  about  $100,000,000,  tlie  specie  of  the 
United  States  was  increased,  by  means  of  importations,  about 
$26,000,000,  and  the  balance  of  the  loans  was  imported  m^the 
shape  of  European  manufactures.  After  our  debts  became  so 
large  that  European  capitalists  became  alarmed,  and  would  not 
loan  us  any  more  money,  nor  buy  our  State  stocks  and  bonds  at 
scarcely  any  price  less  than  a  discount  of  from  20  to  80  per  cent., 
the  merchants  and  foreign  manufacturers  still  continued  to  glut 
our  markets  with  foreign  goods ;  and  during  four  years,  under  the 
operations  of  the  free  traoe  compromise  act  of  1833,  they  drained 
the  United  States  of  specie,  and  reduced  the  quantity  in  the  ooua- 
try  from  $76,000,000,  October  1st,  1838,  to  $62,000,000,  Octo- 
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her  lutj  1842.  From  October  9th,  1839,  when  the  most  of  our 
banks  suspended  specie  payments  the  second  time,  to  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  act  in  Auj^ust,  1842,  was  one  of  the  most  gloomy 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  about  as  gloomy  as  the  six 
years  next  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1824,  immediately 
after  theheary  importations  of  1815, 1816  and  1817,  and  exceeded 
only  by  the  general  embarrassment,  depression,  prostration,  and 
suffering  of  the  country,  during  the  period  from  1784  to  1789, 
after  the  heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods  at  the  close  of  our 
Revolutionary  War,  when  the  country  enjoyed,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, that  glorious  system  of  free-trade  which  the  nuUifiert  have 
long  been  sighing  after. 

While  the  tariff  act  of  1842  was  in  operation,  (from  October 
Ist,  1842,  to  November  30th,  1846,)  it  operated  to  check  and 
kssen  the  importation  . of  foreign  good[s,  to  secure  the  home-mar- 
ket, to  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  laborers  and  producers  of 
our  own  country,  and  to  increase  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  favor,  a  part  of  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  our  largo 
foreign  debt  and  a  part  paid  to  us  in  specie  ;  the  specie  of  the 
oountry  increased  about  $18,000,000 ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  our  commerce,  finances,  banks,  mining,  maoufacturing, 
and  agricultural  industry,  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

II.  Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  capital  and  gross  cir- 
eulation  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  and  the  specie  in  them, 
at  the  time  of  their  reports,  the  nearest  to  the  31st  of  December 
of  each  of  the  undermentioned  years;  also,  estimates,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bank  reports  and  the  foregoing  calculation,  of  the 
coiu  in  circulation,  the  whole  circulation  of  coin  and  bank-notes, 
the  population,  and  the  average  circulation  to  each  person  at  ^ach 
period.* 

18ia  1814  1816.  1819.  1824.  1829. 
Oqiltal, in  millions....  $53.6  $82.5  $89.8  $187  $145.2 
Bank-not«et»aed  28.1         45.5         68  448         ..  59 

Bpeoto  in  banks  *      15.4         17  19  19.8       $18  21 

clrcnlation..       15  11  8  10.2  8  4 

Total  drcoUtion   48.1         66.5         76  56  60  68 

Popolation,  (millions).         7  8  8.8  8.4  9.6         11  12.6 

Dollara  to  eadi  person.        6  6^  9  5i         4^  6 

1888.  1886.  1842.  1846.  1846.  1849. 

Oqrttal  in  millions  ...      $200  $290f  $284  $202  2207  $218 

Banli-notesisBaed....         948  149.1  66  108}  112  182 

Specie  in  banli   87.9  85.4  48  88  45.4 

circoIaUon.         15  22  26.6  82  42  84 

Total  circolfttlon               110  171  92.6  142 J  154  166 

Popalatlon  (millions).         14  15}  18.3  20  20|  22| 

DoUiin  to  OMsh  person.         7^  11  6  7^  7}  l\ 

♦  A  portion  of  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  and  specie  in  the 
banks  at  the  end  of  the  years  1810,  1814,  1815,  1819,  and  1829,  are  estimates 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  and  contained  in  our  offi« 
cial  reports  since  1834.   The  whole  column  for  1824  are  estimates  of  mine. 
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Our  foreign  commerce  has  not  only  afiected  the  speoie  in  ev 
country,  but  it  has  had  a  general  influence  also  upon  the  oirecb* 
tion  of  our  banks.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  California  in  1848, 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver  annually  by  our  mines,  was  but 
little  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  About  $2,000,000  mors 
than  the  products  of  our  mines  were  needed  annually  to  satisfy 
the  pride  of  the  people,  and  supply  them  with  utensils  and  omft- 
ments  ;  sad  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population,  le- 
quires  an  increase  of  coin  of  $2,500,000  annually ;  so  that  m 
needed  about  $5,000,000  annually  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  have  a  sufficient  specie  basis  to  sustain  oar  banks, 
and  maintain  the  credit  of  our  paper  currency.  The  amount  of 
specie  in  the  United  States  is  so  exceedingly  smaU,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  and  commercial  wants  of  the  country,  that  lam 
importations  of  foreign  goods,  and  an  exportation  of  speoie  tb  the  . 
amount  of  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  a  year,  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession,  will  inevitably  weaken  the  banks  very  much, 
produce  a  panic,  and  a  run  upon  many  of  them,  and  cause  manj 
failures,  if  not  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments.  This  is 
verified  by  the  commercial  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842.  In 
May,  1837,  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  suspended 
specie  payments ;  during  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1838,  our  imports  amounted  to  but  $108,486,616,  including 

517,747,116  specie,  and  but  little  over  $90,000,000  in  merchan- 
ise  and  foreign  products  ;  our  exports  the  same  year  amounted 
to  $113,717,404,  including  but  $3,508,046  in  specie — ^that  is, 
we  exported  exclusive  of  specie,  over  $110,000,000  in  amount, 
and  imported  but  little  over  $90,000,000  ;  paid  off  several  mil- 
lions of  debts,  and  got  a  balance  of  over  $14,000,000  specie  to 
sustain  our  banks.  This  enabled  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  old 
States,  and  many  in  the  new  ones,  to  resume  specie  payments 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1838,  and  to  go  on  for 
some  time  prosperously  ;  but  the  free-trade  compromise  act  agun 
invited  large  importations  of  foreign  goods,  amounting  during  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1839,  to  $162,092,132,  including 
only  $5,595,176  in  specie ;  while  our  exports  were  but 
$112,251,673,  exclusive  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  $8,776,743  ; 
showing  a  nominal  balance  of  trade  against  us  that  year  of  about 
$44,000,000  ;  a  drain  of  over  $3,000,000  of  specie  from  the 
country,  and  a  large  increase  of  our  foreign  debt. 

This  large  balance  of  trade  against  us  and  drain  of  specie, 
occasioned  a  second  suspension  of  specie  payments  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1839,  by  Mr.  Biddle's  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  was  soon  after  followed  by  nearly  all  the  banks  south 
and  west  of  the  State  of  New  York.    No  other  country  ever  felt 
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lickly  and  sensibly,  and  suffered  so  severely,  the  disastrous 
IB  of  excessive  importations  of  foreign  goods,  and  an  aufavor- 
balance  of  trade  ;  for  no  other  country  ever  had  so  small  an 
int  of  specie  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  commerce  ; 
n  no  other  country  was  the  credit  system  ever  carried  to  so 
i  an  extent,  upon  a  foundation  so  slight  and  frail. 
16  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States,  October  Ist,  1839, 
;  about  $73,000,000,  and  October  Ist,  1842,  but  $62,000,000, 
and  numbers  ;  the  quantity  in  the  banks  $45,000,000,  in 
,  and  but  $33,645,000,  -  December,  1842,  averaging  about 
000,000,  left  in  circulation,  including  what  was  boarded  up 
irithdrawn  from  use,  from  $28,000,000  to  $29,000,000. 
ben  specie  is  exported,  it  is  withdrawn  entirely  from  the 
B  of  the  banks  in  the  commercial  cities,  and  they  draw  the 
e  from  the  banks  of  the  country  and  the  interior  cities,  and 
j^ount  in  circulation  is  scarcely  affected  at  all.  Export  two 
I  in  succession  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  $5,000,000  each 
more  specie  than  is  imported,  accempanied  by  a  great  in- 
le  of  debt  by  means  of  heavy  importations,  these  $10,000,000 
I  withdrawn  from  the  banks,  reduces  their  specie  to  about 
)00,000,  and  this,  of  itself,  will  often  produce  a  panic  and  a 
ipon  the  banks,  and  cause  a  draw  upon  them  of  $5,000,000 
10,000,000  more,  and  thereby  occasion  a  failure  of  many  of 
y  and  perhaps  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
suspension  of  October,  1839,  was  occasioned  by  the  export- 
of  specie,  and  the  heavy  importations  of  goods  the  previous 
,  though  the  balance  of  specie  exported  was  but  little  over 
00,000  ;  and  the  suspension  of  May,  1837,  was  in  conse- 
oe  of  the  immense  importation  of  foreign  goods ;  the  rapid 
mulation  of  a  heavy  foreign  debt,  and  the  anticipation  of  large 
rtations  of  specie  to  pay  it ;  the  great  expansion  of  the  bank8, 
their  heavy  loans  to  speculators  who  could  not  pay.  All 
\  things  contributed  to  create  a  panic,  and  induce  a  with- 
al of  deposits,  and  a  run  upon  the  banks,  and  soon  led  to  a 
ral  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  self  defence,  and  before 
Aticipated  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  our  foreign  debt  had 
aenoed.* 

8.    Money  to  each  person  in  the  United  States^  and  tn  each 

country  of  Europe. 
Statement  of  the  amount  of  bank-notes  issued  to  each  inhabi- 
and  the  estimated  amount  of  coin  and  bank-notes  in  circula- 
rs long  as  the  free  trade  tariff  of  1846  continues  in  force,  nearly  all  the 
cts  of  our  mines  of  California  (like  those  of  Mexico  and  South 
ica,)  will  be  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  those  nations 
ieriv^  the  principal  benefit  of  them. 
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tion,  in  each  of  the  following  divisions  of  the  United  States,  aA  lhs 
date  of  their  reports  nearest  to  the  last  day  of  December  it  mA 
of  Uie  undermentioned  years. 

ISMw    1842.      184&      184&      184&  ISML 
Oolnand        Oofn  toA 
Bank  notco.  Kk-nHs.  Vk-n-U,  B-k-n-ti.  Bicnrti  VkA 

MBine,NewHampehli«,andyennont,  $6^  |S}  $4  $4  961  fi 

MMBachosetta,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut..^ ?.   15|  9f  11  18  lt|  If 

New  York,  New  Jeraey,  and  Pennsyl- 

Tanla../.   M  4*  5i         «X  8*  T 

Ohio,  and  other  North-Wertern  Stataa,  _ 

inoludinff  Iowa   5}  1{  91        S  t|  If 

Delaware,  Marvland,  Diat  of  GolnmMa 

Virginia,  and  North  Carolina   6{  8}  4|        6}  T  f 

Kentncky,  Tenneeeee,  and  Miasouri..  4|  Sf  4          6  M  S 

Slave  Statee  south  of  85«  of  latitadflL  l4<  41  H        ^  H  H 

United  States   9^  4  o         Of  T|  it 

For  some  months,  annually,  after  harvest,  iocluding  the  hH 
and  forepart  of  the  winter,  the  bank-notes  of  the  oommereial  and 
manufacturing  States  are  sent  into  the  agricultural  States  to  psj 
for  agricultural  products  ;  and  during  that  portion  of  the  year, 
the  circulating  money  of  the  agricultural  States  is  greater  than  is 
indicated  in  the  above  table  ;  but  the  merchants  soon  ooUect  the 
greater  portion  of  it  and  send  it  to  the  oommereial  cities  to  pay 
for  goods  ;  so  that  during  half  or  more  of  the  year,  it  is  much  less, 
and  perhaps  did  not  average  more  than  is  above  stated,  during  the 
years  referred  to. 

Bank  paper  being  a  cheaper  currency  than  ooin,  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  displace  coin,  and  induce  its  exportation  and  eon- 
sumption  in  the  arts.  The  balance  of  trade  being  generally  in 
favor  of  manufacturing  and  commercial,  and  against  agricultural 
States,  the  tendencies  of  trade  are  to  drain  the  latter  of  their  ooin, 
and  to  transfer  it  to  the  former.  The  products  of  manu&otiiring 
labor,  when  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  commercial  world,  amoont 
to  about  twice  as  much  as  those  of  a^icultural  labor  employed 
in  either  cold  or  temperate  climates  ;  but  not  so  when  the  latter 
is  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  oofiee,  and  other 
tropical  products,  in  a  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  them.  Labor 
employed  in  mining  aud  manufacturing  in  Great  Britain,  or  in 
the  United  States,  is  more  than  twice  as  productive  as  agrionl- 
tural  labor  can  be  made  in  Ohio  and  the  North-western  States. 
In  fact,  the  average  income  of  the  people  of  the  manufacturing 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  of  Great  Britain, 
is  more  than  twice  as  great  'as  that  of  the  agricultural  State  of 
Ohio,  and  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  agricultural  State 
of  Vermont. 

A  majority  of  mankind  are  inclined  to  spend  all  they  oan  earn, 
and  all  they  can  get  credit  for,  and  as  the  wants  of  agricultoral 
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eommunities  are  generally  greater  than  their  incomes,  they  often 
buy  more  than  they  can  pay  for  with  their  crops  within  the  year  ; 
and  hence  agricultural  countries  are  usually  involved  in  debt ; 
the  balance  of  trado  is  almost  universally  against  them  ;  and  this 
drains  them  of  the  precious  metals,  and  tends  to  depress  their 
indnstry  and  the  price  of  their  products  still  more.  Poverty, 
and  nothing  but  poverty,  a  want  of  ability  to  pay  promptly,  and 
a  loss  or  diminution  of  credit,  tends  to  check  importations,  and 
to  restore  the  balance  of  trade,  by  lessening  the  demand  for,  and 
the  price  of  goods,  and  the  inducement  to  import  them. 

As  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  aeainst  a  country,  it  must 
either  export  its  specie  to  pay  such  biQance,  or  buy  on  credit, 
aooomulate  a  debt,  and  eventuaUy  be  drained  of  its  specie  to  pay 
intere^  as  well  as  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Bank-notes  may, 
fbr  a  time,  supply  the  place  of  coin,  and  thus  afford  a  temporary 
remedy ;  but  in  the  end,  they  ag^avatc  the  evil.  By  ii^ating 
the  enrrenoy  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  keeping  it  full,  they 
keep  Jxpy  and  often  raise  the  price  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
produots,  and  thereby  tend  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  domestic 
products ;  to  encourage  importations ;  to  increase  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  goods  imported,  and  exports  of  specie  to 
pay  for  them ;  and  to  diminish  the  industry  of  the  country  by 
depriving  its  own  citizens  of  the  benefit  of  its  markets  for  their 
products.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  a  run  upon  the  banks 
for  coin,  a  great  diminution  in  their  circulation,  many  failures  of 
banks,  and  numerous  bankruptcies  among  the  people,  attended 
with  a  depression  of  property  and  industry,  and  wide-spread 
embarrassment  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  revulsion 
neoessorily  checks  importations  for  a  time,  and  as  exportation 
goes  on  as  usual,  the  balance  of  trade  is  eventually  turned  in  its 
favor  'y  specie  again  flows  in,  and  the  country  partially  recovers 
from  its  embarrassments. 

Any  measures  which  tend  to  increase  the  productive  industry 
of  a  country,  by  securing  its  markets  to  its  own  laborers  and 
producers,  tend  also  to  increase  its  wealth  and  domestic  com-^ 
merce ;  to  lessen  its  imports  of  such  articles  as  are,  or  may  be^ 
produood  at  home ;  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor  ;  and 
to  attract  to  it,  and  retain,  a  large  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
as  a  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  its  domestic  commerce. 
Hence  every  country,  taking  a  long  series  of  years  together, 
attracts  and  retains  an  amount  of  the  precious  metals,  and  main- 
tains an  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
condition,  and  the  value  of  its  productive  industry  and  commerce ; 
aod  hence  you  can  readily  deduce  the  amount  of  its  productive 
industry  and  commerce  from  the  average  amount  of  its  circulating 
12 
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money:  and  vice  versa.  Compare  the  average  oironlatiim  of 
Massaohnsetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Conneotioat,  from  1838  to 
1860,  with  that  of  Ohio  and  the  other  North-western  Statet,  or 
even  with  that  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Yermont,  tad 
the  reader  will  have  a  oomplete  illustration  of  this  tmth. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  Gregory  King  in  1698,  and 
Humboldt  in  1804,  estimated  the  amount  of  mone^  in  oirculatioa 
in  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  and  this  is  the  prinoipb 
upon  which  many  of  the  estimates  in  the  following  table  are 
formed.  As  nations  are  now  accustomed  to  keep  records  of  their 
foreign  commerce,  and  as  the  record  evidence  of  the  ciroolation 
of  paper-money  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  aod 
other  countries,  is  nearly  perfect,  these  records  furnish  data  for 
an  estimate  approximating  to  accuracy,  of  the  amount  of  cireu- 
lating  money  in  every  country  of  Europe,  such  as  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  Humboldt  when  he  wrote,  nor  by  any  author  before  his 
time. 

n.  Estimates  founded  partly  on  official  estimates  and  records, 
of  the  population  and  circulating  money,  including  coin  and 
bank  notes,  in  each  country  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
amount  to  each  person,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1840. 


Grout  BriUin  

Ireland  

France   

Holland  and  Bolgiom  

BiMin  an  1  Portonl  

Italy  (including  Lombard/)  

Oonnan  Austria  

Gorman  Statea  

Bwitserland  

Pruflsia  

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway . . 

Turkey  and  Orocce  

BuaeiiL  Hungary,  and  other  East- 
em  Nations  m  Europe   

Total  of  Europe  

United  States  

West  India  Islands  ^  

British  N.  American  ProTinces  . . 

BraaU  

Mezioo,  and  idl  Spanish  American 
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m.  Statement  of  the  result  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  coin  and  paper-money  in  oiroolation  in  Earope 
aad  America,  and  the  average  amount  to  each  person  at  different 
periods  from  a.  d.  1500  to  1840. 

Amonnt  to  Moh 

Torn  Coin.  Paper-monoy.*        Total.  perMo. 

tm   tlSOmilUoDfl.    $160  inimoD&  $160 

IMO   864      "    8<W      "  aOO 

ITOO   666  tSmlUlonfl.        6T1      "  4.60 

1900   U16      "  MO      "  1,486  7.00 

IStO   1,885     "  806      "  1,780      "  7.75 

1880   1,186      "  886  1,622      "  685 

IM   1,200      •  818      "  1,518     *  6^ 

As  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  paper-money  in  circulation  from 
1805  to  1815  in  several  countries  of  continental  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  was  really  de- 
preciated from  10  to  50  per  cent,  helow  specie,  and  yet  passed 
nominally  at  par  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise  and  other  pro- 
perty, we  may  treat  the  circulation  of  paper-money  in  1810  as 
equal,  in  the  common  transactions  of  trade,  to  ^450,000,000, 
and  the  whole  circulation  as  equal,  nominally,  to  ^8  to  each  per- 
son. Here  we  can  see  a  good  cause  for  a  great  decline  of  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  since  1810,  independent  of  the  less 
amount  of  lahor  required  to  produce  them. 

The  largest  amonnt  of  money,  including  hank-notes  and  coin, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  which  ever  existed  in  the  civilized 
world,  or  prohahly  ever  will  exist,  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
bloated  paper  currency  in  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
from  1805  to  1815 ;  when  half  of  Europe  seemed  deluded  with 
the  idea  that  mere  promises  to  pay  were  as  good  as  payment 
itself;  and  they  sought  to  aid  themselves  with  their  miserable 
paper  currency  to  conquer  Napoleon.  The  paper,  however,  rap- 
idly depreciated  from  10  to  80  per  cent.,  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  put  in  circulation  beyond  the  commercial  wants  of  those 
countries  respectively,  and  their  ability  to  redeem  it  in  coin ;  and 
their  golden  and  delusive  dreams  were  soon  dissipated.  Nothing 
less  than  the  frosts  of  a  Russian  winter  gave  the  first  check  to 
the  increasing  and  colossal  power  of  Napoleon. 

Sec.  9.  Depreciation  of  Paper  Money ^  Failures  of  Banks y  losses 
o/nd  evils  rtsvUing^  and  remedies  suggested. 
The  invention  of  paper-money  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
the  English,  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  first 
carried  into  effect  by  means  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  gained 
but  little  credit  for  many  years  ;  but  such  has  been  the  mistaken 
confidence  and  delusion  of  the  public  in  many  countries  on  this 

*  That  is,  the  excess  of  paper  money  over  and  above  the  amount  of  ci)in 
and  bullion  in  the  banks. 
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Bnbjeot,  at  several  periods,  that  it  has  serred  to  stinmlato  a  nAd 
spirit  of  gambling  speculation,  and  has  probably  done  more  to 
foster  reckless  extravagance,  fraud,  and  knavery,  and  to  promote 
dishonesty  and  corruption  in  business,  during  the  past  oentoiy, 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Nearly  $2,000,000,000  innsi 
have  been  lost  by  the  holders  of  paper-money  during  the  list 
century  and  a  half. 

A  great  Real  Estate  Bank  was  got  up  at  Paris  by  J ohn  LaWy 
in  1719,  usually  known  as  the  Mississippi  scheme  ;  the  stock  of 
which  was  puffed  into  consequence,  and  rose  several  hundred  per 
cent,  in  its  exchangeable  value ;  all  Paris,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  capitalists  and  business  men  of  France,  became  excited  on 
the  subject,  speculated  largely  in  its  stock,  and  fancied  that  they 
had  made  themselves  rich  ;  but  in  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst, 
the  bank  exploded,  and  the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  hank, 
(which  was  extensive,)  as  well  as  its  stock,  became  worthless,  and 
embarrassment,  ruin,  and  bankruptcy,  was  suddenly  spread  and 
extended  throughout  the  nation.  This  disastrous  experiment 
entirely  cured  the  French  people  of  their  mania  for  paper-money, 
and  they  confined  themselves  to  a  specie  currency  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  century;  until  the  madness  of  the  democratic 
party,  during  the  French  revolution,  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  induced  the  government  to  issue  many  millions 
of  paper-money,  called  assignats,  which  were  payable  in  the  con- 
fiscated lands  of  the  clergy  and  nobles.  This  experiment  failed 
also,  and  was  very  disastrous  in  its  consequenoes,  though  not 
equally  so  as  the  great  scheme  of  Law. 

During  the  American  revolution,  our  forefathers  resorted  to 
the  experiment,  which  had  become  very  prevalent  in  Europe,  of 
issuing  government  notes,  called  continental  money,  to  aid  them 
in  their  emergency.  From  1776  to  1781,  $359,547,027  were 
issued  by  order  of  the  American  Congress,  ana  it  depreciated  so 
rapidly  that  in  1780  it  was  not  worth  more  than  two  and  a  half 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  in  1782  less  than  one  cent  on  the  dollar. 
The  result  was  most  distressing  to  the  army,  and  very  disastrous 
and  ruinous  to  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  funded 
in  1790  at  only  one  cent  on  the  dollar. 

As  heretofore  shown  in  table  number  II.  of  section  6,  the 
paper-money  of  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  that 
of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  has  been  greatly 
depreciated,  and  great  losses  have  consequently  been  sustained  by 
the  holders  of  it,  in  each  and  all  of  those  countries. 

It  is  stated  in  Brando's  Encyclopaedia  that  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  country  banks  failed  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  occasioning 
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nearly  as  muoh  distress,  loss,  bankraptoj,  and  snfforin^,  as  the 
great  Mississippi  scheme  of  France  in  1719.  Daring  &e  years 
1816  and  1817,  a  great  number  of  banks  failed  in  the  United 
States ;  many  failed  in  1825  also  ;  and  the  failures  in  the  United 
States  during  the  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842  amounted  to  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  with  a  nominal  and  pretended  capital  of 
over  $132,000,000,  and  a  oircuktion  of  over  $43,000,000. 

A  paper  currency,  which  the  maker  is  not  able  and  legally 
bound  to  redeem  in  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  whether  issued 
by  the  government,  by  incorporated  or  joint  stock  banks,  or  by 
individual  bankers,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  afflict 
any  country.  But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  frauds,  losses, 
aoa  evils,  resulting  from  paper-money,  the  conveniences  and 
advantages  arising  from  well  managed  banks  are  very  great ;  and 
banking  is  so  interwoven  with  our  system  of  doing  business,  that 
it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  advbable  to  attempt  to  dispense 
with  bank-notes,  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  Something,  however,  should  be  done  to  secure  the 
public,  and  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  punish  fraud.  The  indi- 
vidual liability  of  bankers,  without  more  speedy  and  efficient 
remedies  to  enforce  such  liabilities  than  the  common  law  affords, 
and  different  judges  from  some  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
proves  to  be  almost  worthless.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  however, 
that  remedies  may  be  devised,  which  would  make  the  individual 
liability  of  bankers  available  to  promote  the  security  of  the 
public. 

The  public  mind  seems  to  be  tending  towards  the  following 
points,  as  necessary  safeguards  in  our  system  of  banking : — First, 
that  government  stocks  in  good  credit  should  be  deposited  with 
some  government  officer,  in  pledge  to  redeem  their  outstanding 
notes secondly,  that  such  officer  should  keep  the  bank-plates, 
have  all  the  notes  struck  off,  countersigned  and  registered  in  his 
office,  and  delivered  to  the  bankers,  and  that  uniformity,  as  fiur 
as  practicable,  should  be  preserved  in  the  plates  of  all  the  notes 
of  the  same  denomination  in  the  State ;  thirdly,  that  every  bank 
should  keep  on  hand  in  specie,  and  in  specie  funds  subject  to  draft 
at  fcight,  an  amount  equal  to  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  their 
liabiSties  to  the  public,  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts  in  coin, 
or  its  equivalent,  whenever  called  on ;  fourthly,  that  none  but 
those  who  have  capital  to  lend,  and  do  not  wish  to  borrow  money, 
should  become  bankers,  and  to  secure  this  object,  that  no  bank 
should  be  allowed  to  make  loans  to  its  directors,  officers,  or 
stockholders,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  fifthly,  that  the  dirce- 
tors  and  other  managing  officers  should  be  personally  liable  for 
all  the  debts  of  the  institution,  and  that  the  private  property  of 
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the  stockholders  should  also  be  holden  to  an  amount  ecpml  to  Aeir 
Btook  ;  sixthly,  that  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  oharler,  m 
order  to  correct  abuses,  should  be  reserved ;  and  seventhlj,  tint 
all  violations  of  law  by  the  stockholders,  as  well  as  the  officers, 
should  be  declared  and  punished  as  crimes  ;  and  that  neither  the 
bank,  nor  any  stockholder,  director,  nor  other  officer  thereof 
should  be  allowed  to  set  up  any  violation  of  law,  as  a  defenee 
to  a  suit  on  any  contract  of  such  bank,  bank  officer,  or  stoek- 
holder. 

The  first  point  stated  is  substantially  the  basis  on  which  the 
Bank  of  England  (the  first  bank  which  ever  issued  notes)  has 
always  done  business,  and  the  same  principle  of  banking  is  now  in 
operation  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  second 
point  is  important  to  secure  the  stockholders  of  banks,  as  well  as 
the  public,  against  fraudulent  and  excessive  issues ;  and  also  to 
guard  against  counterfeits.  This  provision  also  is  in  operation  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  under  their  general  banking  laws.  The 
third  point  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  at  all  times  the 
redemption  of  bank-notes  in  gold  and  silver;  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  bankers,  it  appears  to  be  increasing  in  import- 
ance in  the  public  mind.  As  to  the  fourth  point,  the  case  of  the 
late  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  of  numeroos 
others,  has  created  a  very  general  impression  in  this  country,  that 
tiie  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank  in  coin,  to  any  amount 
whatever,  affords  but  little  security  to  the  public,  if  the  directors 
or  officers  of  the  bank  can  take  it  half  or  all  out  again,  in  the 
shape  of  loans  to  themselves  ;  that  when  the  directors,  managing 
stockholders,  and  officers,  have  thus  loaned  to  tbemselves  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  amount  of  their  stock,  it  is  often 
for  their  interest  to  have  the  bank  fiiil,  and  its  notes  depreciated,  to 
enable  them  to  buy  them  up  at  half  price,  or  less,  and  apply  them 
in  payment  of  their  own  obligations ;  their  indirect  gains  by  such 
fiftilure  being  much  greater  than  the  loss  of  their  stock.  To  allow 
speculators,  as  well  as  business  men  who  want  money,  to  manu- 
facture paper-money  at  pleasure,  and  loan  it  to  themselves,  pre- 
sents too  many,  and  too  great  temptations  for  over-issues,  and 
improper  loans,  to  be  consistent  with  a  sound  currency,  and  the 
security  and  safety  of  the  public.  The  fifth  and  seventh  are  also 
important,  to  deter  selfish  and  cunning  men  from  attempting  to 
make  bank-paper  an  instrument  to  defraud  the  public ;  and  also 
to  prevent  them  from  setting  up  their  own  violations  of  law, 
to  defeat  the  honest  claims  of  their  innocent,  confiding,  and  de- 
luded creditors.  But  what  appears  to  me  equally  as  important, 
and  perhaps  more  so,  than  any  of  the  points  above  named,  is  a 
radical  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  oirectors,  so  as  to  give  all 
the  stockholders  a  fair  voice  m  \Le  oi^^tio^  o€  directors^  and 
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dM  manageioent  of  the  bank,  and  not  allow  a  fow,  who  own  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  to  combine  together  and  control  the  whole, 
for  their  own  private  advantage,  regardless  of  the  safety  of  the 
public,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  other  stockholders.* 

It  ia  very  difficult  to  sustain  banks  in  agricultural  States,  against 
which  there  is  a  constant  balance  of  trade ;  but  very  easy  to  sus- 
tain them,  with  ordinary  prudence  and  good  management,  in 
manu&eturing  States,  in  whose  favor  there  are  generally  heavy 
debts,  as  well  as  a  balance  of  trade.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
greater  oheckS|  and  greater  prudence,  in  the  former  than  in  tho 


•See  dhapttf  Y.  section  9,  where  this  sobjeet  of  eJeetioiis  is  diicnssed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OK  THE  INCREASED  POWERS  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGl 

 THE  CONSUMPTION  BT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE,  AND  THE  PROPOR- 
TION OF  THEIR  SEVERAL  WANTS  THE  PROPORTION  OF  ADULT 

MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  AND  IN  OTHER  EtfPLOT- 
MENTS,  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND  AND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ADAPTING  THE  DIVISION 

OF  EMPLOYMENTS,  AND  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  A 
NATION,  TO  THEIR  WANTS,  CONDITION,  RESOURCES,  AND  THE 
WANTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  WORLD. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  increased  production  of  the  presemi  age — and  tkt 
capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States  to  produce. 

The  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  natural  scienoes  has  been  so 
great,  and  their  application  to  agriculture  so  extensive  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that,  hy  the  aid  of  more  efficient  tools, 
crops  of  all  kinds  have  heen  douhled  in  quantity,  in  every  well 
cultivated  country ;  and  they  are  now  three  times  as  great  per 
acre  on  an  average,  in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  as  t£ey  were 
three  centuries  since.  The  inventions  made  during  the  last 
hundred  years  (since  the  year  1750)  have  had  an  effect  upon 
mining,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  still  greater,  and 
more  surprising.  The  productiveness  of  industry  has  been 
increased  by  machinery  employed  in  spinning,  about  thirty  fold — 
employed  in  weaving,  about  eight  or  ten  fold — employed  in  rolling 
iron,  perhaps  five  fold — in  the  navigation  of  rivers,  transportation 
on  Canals  and  Railroads,  and  in  aU  other  mechanical,  manufmo- 
turing,  and  mining  operations,  from  two  to  five  fold.  The 
increased  supply  of  products  has  kept  pace  in  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  some  other  countries,  with  the  increased  power 
and  efficiency  of  human  industry.  This  has  been  shown  in  chap- 
ters VII,  VIII  and  IX. 

The  physical  wants  of  man  are  limited,  by  his  constitution  and 
sature   and  though  his  artificial  and  factitious  wants  are  unlim- 
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Hed,  yet  the  demand  for  articles  of  luxury  and  fancy  to  supply 
them,  is  limited  in  most  cases,  by  his  a>bility  to  pay  for  them.* 
The  fact  is  well  known  to  every  intelligent  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer, that  the  ordinary  supply  of  products,  both  natural  and 
manufactured,  greatly  exceeds  the  demand.  This  is  true  of 
almost  every  thing  but  the  precious  metals.  The  question  is  no 
longer,  what  a  nation  is  capable  of  producing,  but  how  much  the 
people  can  consume,  and  sell  to  advantage.  The  facts  exhibited 
m  chapters  YII  and  VIII,  show  that  Great  Britain  alone  could 
soon  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron  and  hardware, 
for  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America ;  if  she  could  command 
their  markets  for  the  sale  of  her  products.  She  has  laborers 
enoDgh,  and  water  power,  fuel  and  capital  sufficient,  to  increase 
her  machinery  and  manufacturing  power  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent ;  and  she  would  do  so,  if  the  markets,  and  the  demand  for 
her  products  at  good  prices,  were  equally  extensive. 

The  natural  resources  and  capacities  of  the  United  States  for 
mining  and  manufacturing,  are  more  extensive  then  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  have  also  the  capacity  of 
producing  Indian  com,  vegetable?,  fruits,  provisions  of  most  kinds, 
and  all  the  materials  for  clothing,  sufficient  for  five  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and 
madness  to  develope  their  agricultural  resources  any  faster  than 
an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  earthy  shall  have  caused  a 
demand  for  their  products.  The  quantity  of  each  and  aU  of  our 
products  should  be  adapted  to  our  wants,  and  the  extent  of  our 
markets.  Whatever  a  nation  produces  which  it  does  not  want 
and  cannot  sell  to  advantage,  is  not  only  worthless,  but  is  often 
worse  than  worthless.  The  excess  tends  to  depress  the  price  and 
market  value  of  all  its  products  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  and 
thus  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  its  exports. 

Sec.  2.  Tht  division  of  employments^  and  the  industry  of  a 
nation^  shovM  he  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Foreign  as  wcU  as  domestic  markets  being  limited,  and  the 
capacity  of  most  nations  to  pay  for  foreign  products  being  alsc 
limited  ;  the  division  of  employments,  and  the  industry  of  a  nation, 
should  be  adapted  to,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  of  the  commercial  world — and  with  the  natural 
resources  and  condition  of  the  country.  It  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  legislators  and  governments,  as  well  as  producers,  to  learn 
the  wants'of  the  people  and  of  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  each  class  of  producers,  and  the  natu- 

*  See  sections  1  and  10  of  chapter  VI. 
12» 
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ral  resources  of  the  oonntry,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  midi  £re^ 
tion  to  indnstry  as  to  adapt  it  to  such  wants  and  Teflonroat. 
This  leads  to  the  inquiry,  what  are  the  wants  of  the  people  ? 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  each  of  their  wants  ? 

Sec.  3.  How  much  of  each  dan  of  protnsiant^  breadsh^s^  awd 
vegetables,  do  our  people  need  ? 
How  much  in  quantity,  on  an  average,  do  a  people  need  of 
breadstuff,  meats,  and  vegetables  ?  The  evidence  and  estimaliei 
which  I  have  met  with  generally  tend  to  show,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  most  countries  of  Europe  consume  more  breadstofSi  and  mncli 
less  meat  and  vegetables,  on  an  average,  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  the  people  eonsnme  mnrii 
more  meat  than  they  do  on  the  continent,  though  mneh  less  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  consumption  of  grain  in  Great  Britain 
is  about  eight  bushels,  and  in  France  it  has  been  generally  esti- 
mated at  from  nine  to  ten  bushels  per  annum,  for  each  persoQ. 

In  the  United  States,  the  allowance  to  adult  field  slaves  it 
usually  one  peck  each  per  week,  or  thirteen  bushels  per  year  ; 
but  the  consumption  of  the  free  population  and  the  hwm  ser- 
vants, docs  not  exceed  seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain  for 
each  person.  From  the  best  evidence  I  can  collect,  I  estimate 
the  average  quantity  of  meats  of  all  kinds  consumed  annually  by 
each  free  person  in  the  United  States,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  consisting  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  ham,  ana 
bacon,  fresh  and  salt,  and  fifty  pounds  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal. 
The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  supposed  to  consume  a 
little  over  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  each,  on  an  average, 
while  the  French  consume  less  than  fifty  pounds,  and  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  some  other  nations,  not  over  thirty  pounds  each. 

The  census  of  1840  shows  that  the  white  and  free  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  the  house  servants,  amounted  to 
about  fifteen  millions,  and  the  field  slaves  and  their  children,  to 
about  two  millions. 

The  disposition  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1839-40,  was  abont  as 
follows : —  ' 

Million  bmbak, 

Consumed  by  the  fifteen  millions  free  persons  and 

house  servants  4  bushels  each,        -       -       -  60 
Exported  in  1840  in  flour  and  wheat,  about      -       -  10  J3 
Required  for  seed  one  eighth  part,       ...  io.5 
Used  for  starch,  soured,  and  wasted,        -       -       -  4.1 

Total  crop  harvested  in  1839, 


-  84.8 
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Rye  eonsamed  one  bushel  each, 
Exported  in  grain  and  meal  about, 
Used  for  seed  about  one  eighth  of  crop, 
The  remainder  distilled,    .      .  - 


Total  crop  harvested  in  1839,      ....  18.6 

The  quantiW  of  buckwheat  raised  was  reported  at  7,291,743 
boshels ;  which  would  afford  nearly  half  a  bushel  for  each  inhab- 
itant. The  crop  of  oats  was  returned  at  123,071,341  bushels, 
and  was  equal  for  food,  to  nearly  half  as  many  bushels  of  com. 

The 'quantity  of  potatoes  raised  was  reported  at  108,298,060 
bushels.  A  bushel  of  wheat  furnishes  an  amount  of  nourishment 
equal  to  about  4|  bushels  of  potatoes ;  and  a  bushel  of  rye  or 
Indian  com  is  equal  to  about  4bu8hels  of  potatoes.  The  potatoe 
cron  was  equal  to  about  twenty-six  million  bushels  of  grain. 

Acckoning  oats  equal  to  half  as  many  bushels  of  other  grain, 
and  potatoes  and  turnips  according  to  their  equivalent  in  grain, 
the  quantity  of  grain  and  its  equivalent  in  potatoes  and  turnips 
used'annually  for  each  free  person,  on  an  average,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  France,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

United  states  FnmocL 

Eaten  by  man,  -      -      -   8^  bushels.  10  bushels. 
Distilled  and  brewed,      -       1  1 
Used  for  seed,    -       .       .    2^  2^ 
Fed  to  animals  to  convert  ?  n  i  oi 
into  meat  &  for  horse  feed,  >  ^  * 

Total,       -       -      -   23*  15 

*  This  estimate  is  much  less  than  the  supply  for  the  year  1839-40  aocordU 
mg  to  the  census.  The  letnms  of  the  census  of  the  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  buckwheat,  may  be  relied  on,  as  they  were  eenerally  harvested  with 
care,  and  measured.  But  very  little  of  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  in  the  states 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  measured,  the 
returns  were  mere  guess-work  of  the  farmers  and  planters,  and  (as  I  think) 
at  least  25  per  cent,  too  high.  It  amounted  to  over  330  million  bushels  in 
those  states,  and  less  than  47  million  bushels  in  the  six  eastern  and  five  noid- 
dle  states.  My  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  the  com  crop  of  that  year 
is  as  follows : — 

Required  to  raise  the  swine  about  2  bushels,  and  to  fiitten  them,  about  5 
bushels  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grain  and  potatoes,  over  and  above 
milk,  grass,  and  meat,  for  each  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Bushels. 

To  make  1.900,000,000  pounds,  the  estimated  amount  that  3rear,  133,000,000 

Consumed  by  two  million  field  slaves,   24,000,000 

Consumed  by  fifteen  million  other  persons,    ....  30,000,000 

Distilled  into  whiskey,   12,000,000 

Used  for  seed,   6,000,000 

Exported  in  corn  and  com  meal,    ......  1,500,000 
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The  proportion  of  eaoh  kind  of  grain  and  Tegetables  eaim  hf 
the  i^ee  population  and  house  servants  of  the  United  Staia%  was 
nearly  as  follows,  viz.,  four  bushels  of  wheat,  one  of  ije,  tm 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  half  a  bushel  of  buckwheat,  and  potatofi 
and  other  vegetables  equal  to  three  fourths  of  a  bushel  of  gnia. 
The  quantity  consumed  annually,  on  an  average,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  for  breadstnflb,  and 
to  convert  into  meat,  may  be  about  eighteen  bushels,  while  tha 
consumption  of  the  counties  of  Southern  Europe  does  not  ezeeed 
about  twelve  bushels  to  each  person.  Eighteen  bushels  would 
be  sufficient  in  this  country,  if  none  of  it  were  wasted,  and  no 
more  meats  and  distilled  liquors  weronsed,  than  the  health  oi  tha 
people  require. 

The  crop  of  grain  including  half  the  bushels  of  oats  and  the 
equivalent  in  grain  of  the  crop  of  potatoes,  raised  in  eaoh  divirioa 
of  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to  the  census,  woold 
afford  to  each  person  for  food,  horse  feed,  and  to  convert  into 
meat,  the  number  of  bushels  following. 

PotatoQtaqnal  TMri 
Onrio.  togndii.  bwhrtii 

New  England  States,         7^  bush.  3^    bush.  11 

Five  Middle  States,  in-  ^ 

eluding  Delaware,  Ma-  >  23  2  24 

ryland,  and  Dis.  Col.  ) 
Virginia,  N.  and  S.  Ca-  ) 

rolina,  Georgia,  and  >  36  |  d6| 

Florida,  ) 
Other  Slave  States,         50}  {  51 

Western  Free  States,       44  1  45 

The  population  of  the  six  New  England  States  in  1840,  was 
2,234,822.  The  crops  of  those  states  in  1839  beinff  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  what  was  equivalent  to  only  deven  bushels 
each,  when  their  consumption  was  about  twice  as  much,  the  defi- 
ciency was  equal  to  over  twenty-four  million  bushels  of  grain, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  western  and  southern  states  in  the 
shape  of  grain,  flour,  meal,  pork,  hams,  beef  and  lard.  The 

Fed  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry,  one  tenth  part  as  much  as  to 
hogs,  

Fed  to  horses  perhaps,  

Deduct  one  fifth  of  the  330  million  bushels  returned  for  the  \ 
southern  and  western  states  as  an  over  estimate, 

And  it  still  leaves  a  large  quantity  wasted  for  want  of  care, 
by  reason  of  want  of  markets,  and  depressed  prices,  amount- 
ing to  about,  


13,000,000 

e,ooo,ooo 

66,000,000 
S6,031,000 


Total  crop  according  to  the  census, 


377,531,000 
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population  of  the  five  middle  states  and  the  District  of  Oolambia 
was  then  5,1]  8,076,  and  though  they  contain  the  great  oommer* 
oial  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  yet  their 
orops  were  sufficient  to  supply  all  their  wants,  and  leave  a  surplus. 

The  fiurmer  can  see  from  this  illustration,  the  advantage  to 
him,  of  the  manufactures  of  New  England,  and  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industry  of  all  the 
States,  in  order  to  create  markets  for  his  products.  Were  it  not 
for  manu^tures,  the  people  employed  in  them  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  would  have  been  dispersed  in  the  Western 
World,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  increasing  the  supply  and 
depressing  instead  of  raising  the  price  of  breadstufis  and  pro- 
visions. The  farmer  should  also  take  into  consideration,  that  a 
▼sty  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  employed  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures ;  that  it 
requires  Imt  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  any 
country  to  be  engaged  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  retail  trade ; 
that  a  comparatively  few  thousand  men  are  required  to  attend  to 
the  commerce,  navigation,  and  retail  trade  of  a  great  nation  ; 
that  commercial  men,  therefore,  furnish  but  a  very  trifling  market 
to  the  &rmer  in  any  country,  and  that  the  principal  markets  he 
enjoys,  are  furnished  by  persons  employed  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
manu&ctures,  and  mining. 

The  farmers  of  New  England  can  furnish  a  supply  of  bread- 
staffs  and  provisions  equal  in  quantity  to  what  is  consumed  by 
themselves,  and  by  all  the  persons,  with  their  families,  who  are 
employed  in  navigation  and  commercial  pursuits.  So  that  the 
entire  market  in  New  England  for  the  farmers  of  other  States, 
may  be  said  to  be  created  by  manufactures.  The  mining, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  population  of  the  Middle  States, 
was  much  greater  in  1840  than  that  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  consumed  and  furnished  a  market  for  the  farmer  for  a 
quantity  of  his  products,  exclusive  of  hay,  products  of  the  dairy, 
poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  wood,  and  many  other  things, 
including  only  half  the  oats — equal  to  about  sixty  million  bushels 
of  grain.  How  insignificant  are  commercial  pursuits  when  com- 
pared with  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  and  mining  industry, 
in  supplying  markets  for  the  farmer  ! 

Estimate  of  the  quantity  of  pork,  ham,  bacon,  and  lard — afresh 
and  salt,  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1839  ;  consumed 
by  fifteen  million  free  persons,  and  house  servants. 
100  pounds  each  on  an  average,  -  1,500  million. 

Consumed  by  over  two  mUlion  field  slaves,  at 

185  lbs.  each,  -  -  -       376  " 

Exported,  about,       -  25 
Total  consumed  and  exported^         -  -    1,900  " 
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The  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  oonsumed  dnriw  Ae 
year  1840,  may  be  estimated  at  fi^  pounds  for  eaeh  of  the  mkm 
million  free  persons  and  domestic  servants,  equal  to 

750  miUion  pounds. 

Beef  exported  during  the  year,  19,681  bbh. 

which  is  less  than      -  -         4  <« 

The  consumption  in  1840  of  bread-stuffii  and  proviaons,  by  Ae 
white  and  free  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  inchidiDg 
house  servants  (fifteen  million)  ma^  be  estimated  as  follows — Ae 
prices  being  taken  as  average  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  eoimti^ 
at  the  places  of  production,  durmg  six  yearsi  from  1840  to  1848^ 
inclusive : — 

Pork,  ham,  &c.,  100  lbs.  each  at  $4  00,  -  $60,000,000 
Beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  50  lbs.  each,  -  30,000,000 
Wheat  and  flour,  4  bushels  each,  at  80  cts.,  48,000,000 
Rye,  com,  and  buckwheat,  3|  bushels  each,  at 

45  cts.,     ...  23,625,000 

Total  value  of  the  grain  and  meats  consumed,  $161,625,000 

Products  of  the  dairy  consumed  about  -  $33,000,000 
Milk  and  cream  not  reported  in  census,  one  third 

as  muchf  ...  11,000,000 

Products  of  the  orchard,  valued  at            -  7,256,000 

Products  of  market  gardens,                     -  2,601,000 

Products  of  gardens  for  domestic  use,  estimated  at  10,000,000 

Poultry  of  all  kinds,  whole  value  returned    -  9,344,000 

BggS)  ^wo  thirds  as  much  as  poultry           -  -  6,280,000 

Potatoes  and  turnips,  3  bushels  for  each,  at  20  ots.  9,000,000 

Total      -  -  -  $250,056,000 

The  consumption  is  equal  to  $16}  for  each  person.  The 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages  paid  on  an  average  50  per  eent 
above  these  prices,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  transportation, 
traders'  profits,  &c. 

Add  for  consumption  of  two  million  of  field  slaves 
24  million  bushels  of  corn  at  33|  cts.  $8,000,000 
4  million  bushels  of  potatoes  at  20  cts.  •  800,000 

Products  of  gardens,  -  -  1,000,000 

Pork  and  beef,  190  lbs.  each,  at  $4  per  100  lbs.  15,200,000 

Total  for  slaves,              -  -  $25,000,000 

And  making  a  total  of      -  -  $275,056,000 

value  of  breadstufis  and  provisions  produced  by  the  farmer  and 

c-onsumed  in  our  own  country. 
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The  whole  amoniit  exported  dnring  the  fiscal  year  1840  was 
Talaed  at  about  sixteen  millioDS  of  dollars. 

Here  we  see  that  the  quantity  of  each  class  of  provisions^ 
breadstoffs,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  our  people,  is  very  limited,  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  Supply  them  ;  so  limited  that  our  markets  have  been 
ffenerally  glutted,  and  prices  very  much  depressed-;  and  the 
foreign  demand  has  generally  been  very  trifling.  The  short 
crops  in  Europe  in  1845  and  in  1846,  and  the  consequent  foreign 
demand  for  our  products,  raised  prices  in  1846  and  1847  ;  and 
the  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crops  in  Europe  since,  has 
tended  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  products,  and  to  keep  up 
prices.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed  that,  for  four  years 
out  of  every  five,  (from  1820  to  1845)  our  crops  were  so  much 
beyond  the  wants  of  our  country,  and  the  forei^  demand  for 
them,  that  no  increase  of  quantity  could  have  mcreased  their 
aggregate  value  in  the  least  On  the  contrary,  an  increase  of 
one  fourth  part,  or  even  less,  in  quantity,  would  have  diminished 
their  abrogate  value  very  considerably  ;  and  a  large  diminution 
in  quantity  would  have  increased  their  aggregate  value.  Such 
behig  the  case,  any  increase  of  industry  employed  in  agriculture 
at  the  present  time,  though  it  might  benefit  the  persons  employed, 
could  not  benefit  the  country  in  the  least ;  and  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  labor  would  be  useless  and  entirely  lost.  On 
the  contrary,  if  such  labor  could  be  employed  in  producing  such 
mineral,  mechanical,  and  manufactured  products,  and  erecting 
such  buildings  as  are  wanted  by  our  people,  it  would  be  produc- 
tive in  a  national,  as  well  as  in  an  individual  point  of  view. 

Sec.  4.  Haw  much  salt,  fishj  tea,  coffee,  spicesy  sugars^  Sfc,  do  our 
people  needy  cmd  consume  annually  1 

Let  us  now  inquire,  in  the  progress  of  the  examination,  what 
quantities  of  salt,  fish,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  sugars,  dried  fruits, 
and  rice,  the  people  of  the  United  States  consume  annually. 

The  reports  on  commerce  and  other  evidence  show  that  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  such  articles  for  the  years  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer,  were 
nearly  as  follows  : — 

MillioDB' 

Six  million  bushels  domestic  salt,  and  the  same  quan-  >  ^ 

tiity  of  imported  salt,  cost  the  consumer  about  > 
Fish  cost  the  consumer  -  -  6 

About  12  million  lbs.  of  tea  cost  in  China  about  30 
ets.,  but  cost  the  consumer  on  an  average  70  cts.  >        8  .4 
per  lb.  -  -  ) 
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100  million  lbs.  coflleo  cost  abroad  aboat  9  ots^  but  >  ^''j^ 

cost  the  oonsumer  about  13^  cts.  -  ) 

300  million  lbs.  sugar  cost  consumer  about  9  cts.  27. 

25  million  gallons  of  molasses  at  40  cts.       -          -  10. 
Spices  cost  abroad  about  $400,000,  and  cost  the  con-  ) 

sumer  three  times  as  much 

Dried  fruits  and  almonds  cost  abroad  about  $1,200-  ^  ^ 

000,  and  cost  the  consumer  about  ) 

30  million  lbs.  of  rice  at  5  cts.       ...  1.6 


Total  cost  to  the  consumers         -               -  t74. 

of  these  articles  not  produced  by  the  &nners  of  oold  and 
temperate  climates,  but  mostly  products  of  warm  oonntries; 
equal  to  nearly  $5  for  each  person. 

Sec.  5.    What  clothing  do  the  people  need  annuoBf  ? 
Estimate  of  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  clothing  consumed 

by  the  people  of  the  United  States  annually,  during  the  years 
1839-40  and  41. 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  according  to  the  returns  of  Millions. 

the  census  of  1840,  retained  for  nome  consumption  $42.8 

Manufactures  of  wool  retained     -                  -  20.6 

"           silk        -                  .         ■  119 

"flax                 -                   -  .322 

"           mixed  materials             -  6.545 

Cloths  made  in  families  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton  29.023 

Hats  and  caps       -  8.600 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats  -  -  1.476 
Manufactures  of  leather,  valued  at  $33,134,403,  of 

which  the  boots  and  shoes  were  about            -  30. 

Total  of  the  above  materials  for  clothing  produced 

at  home  ...  $139,485 

Cost  abroad  of  the  same  articles  imported  and  con- 
sumed on  an  average,  each  of  these  years         -  $44. 

Duties  paid  on  them,  about  -                 -  11. 

Freight,  cost  and  profits  of  importing,  15  per  cent  6.6 

Jobbers'  profits  on  about  120  million  dollars  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  goods  for  clothing  at  12 J  per 

cent.               -                  -                  -  15. 

Expenses,  freight,  and  profits,  of  the  retail  merchant 

on  150  million  dollars  sold  at  25  per  cent  37.6 

Over  200  million  dollars  of  these  articles  consist  of 
cloths  and  trimmings,  including  home-made  cloths, 
to  be  made  into  clothing,  the  cost  of  making  being 

one  third  as  much  as  the  materials       -  67. 
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TV»tal  for  the  annual  cost  of  clothing,  inoluding  hed-  muuooa. 
dingi  carpeting,  and  other  furniture,  made  of  fiftbrioi 

that  are  woven.  |320.d85 

Perhaps  the  clothing  and  bedding  for  th^  two  mil- 
lion field  alaves  cost  about  half  as  much  as  that  of 

the  free  persons  or  $10  each.                .  20. 

This  leaves  for  the  free  persons,  and  domestic  ser- 
vants— equal  to  twenty  dollars  to  each  person.  -      f 300.585 

Sbc  6.    What  fud^  UgAts^  soap^  amd  fwrmiurty  do  the  people 

need! 

The  fuel,  lights,  furniture,  and  soap,  consumed  in  1840,  may 
be  estimated  as  follows.  Wood  for  domestic  use  equal  to  one 
cord  and  a  half  for  each  free  person  and  domestic  servant,  worth 
when  out  and  sawed  for  use,  on  an  average  throughout  the  United 
States,  about  $2.50  per  cord,  and  one  sixth  part  as  much  for 
.workshops,  stores,  etc., or  its  equivalent  in  coal,  exclusive  of  what 
is  used  for  steam  engines,  and  in  furnaces ;  $4,37^  for  each  of 
15  miUion  persons.  -  -         |7 1.250 

Sperm  and  wax  candles,  2,900,000  lbs.  at  40cts.  1.160 
Tallow  candles  made  by  ohandlers,  as  returned,  about 

17  million  lbs.,  at  11  cts.  -  -  1.870 

fallow  candles  made  in  families,  estimated  at  -  5. 
Oil  and  gas  consumed  for  lights,  estimated  at  6. 
Soap  consumed,  as  returned  by  the  census,  about  47 

million  lbs.,  at  4|  cts.       -  -  2  220 

ISoft  soap  made  in  families,  estimated  at  -  6. 

The  value  of  furniture  made  in  1839,  was  returned 
at  $7,555,405.  This  does  not  include  beds, 
crockery,  glass  and  stone  ware — stoves,  hollow- 
ware,  hardware,  brass,  silver,  copper  and  tin  ware, 
docks,  etc.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consider- 
ation, the  amount  annually  expended  for  the  whole, 
exclusive  of  carpeting  and  bedding,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  r  -  15. 

Totri         -  .  -  $108.5 

Equal  to  more  than  $7  for  each  person,  for  fuel,  lights, 
soap,  and  furniture  for  the  year. 

♦  The  tallow  candles  consumed  in  Great  Britain  as  stated  by  Porter, 
amounted  to  66,402,684  lbs.  in  1801,  to  93,816,346  lbs.  in  1821,  and  to 
155,586,192  lbs.,  in  1830- 

tThe  soap  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  is  stated  by  Porter  as  follows — 
about  53  million  lbs.,  in  1801— nearly  93  million  lbs.,  m  1821— and  over  170 
million  lbs.,  in  1841. 
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Sec.  7.  What  kind  and  value  of  dvkUmg  ktmtetj  out-Jkoum, 
grounds^  shade  trees,  ete.^  are  needed  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  and  value  of  dweDb^ 
houses,  improvements  about  them,  and  out-houses,  a  people  need, 
to  promote  their  comforts,  and  secure  the  greatest  d^pree  of 
health  that  is  practicable.  One  thing  is  very  oertain,  that  nearfy 
all  the  diseases  and  weaknesses  to  ^ich  man  is  fluMeet,  an 
aggravated  by  cold,  heat,  and  dampness  in  excess,  by  gnat 
changes  in  temperature  from  day  to  night— and  many  of  them  are 
produced  by  the  same  causes.  All  of  which  can  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  guarded  against,  by  good  dwellings,  beds  and  bed&g, 
yards,  sh^e  trees,  and  attention  to  drainage  and  oleanlinesa. 

The  dwelling  houses  built  in  the  United  States  in  1839  are 
valued  in  the  census  at  over  41  million  of  dollars,  and  this  ram 
does  not  include  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  old  hovaea,  nor 
the  erection  of  fences,  out-houaes,  and  other  improvements.  The 
value  of  all  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  United  States  in  1840 — 
and  the  improvements  around  them,  including  yards,  fenees,  out- 
houses and  trees,  may  be  estimated  at  over  a  thonsand  million 
dollars ;  and  the  annual  wear  and  destruction  of  them,  and  of 
keeping  them  in  repair  exclusive  of  rents,  may  be  estimated  as 
high  as  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  building  for  the 
increasing  population,  thirty  millions ;  making  in  all  sixty  millions 
of  dollars,  equal  to  four  dollars  for  each  free  person.  This  sum 
seems  very  large,  and  vet  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  very  badly  housea.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  health,  as 
well  as  the  comforts  of  a  large  majority  of  them,  might  be  pro- 
moted by  expenditures  for  such  purposes  judiciously  made,  at  least 
two  or  three  times  as  great  as  have  been  heretofore  incurred. 

Sec.  8.    Expenditures  for  hooks,  information^  education^  pleasure- 
horses  and  carriages. 

The  expenditures  for  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  Hiilknii 
and  other  periodicals,  as  indicated  by  the  census, 
amounted  to  about  -  -  $5. 

Expenses  annually  of  keeping  horses  and  carriages 

for  pleasure,  estimated  at  -  20. 

The  expenditures  for  education,  exclusive  of  books, 
board,  and  the  personal  expenses  of  scholars  and 
students  in  New  England  and  New  York,  was 
equal  to  about  fifty  cents  to  each  inhabitant,  and 
perhaps  half  as  much  for  each  free  person  in  the 
other  states.         -  -  -  5. 


Total 

Equal  to  two  dollars  to  each  free  person. 


$30. 
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$7.5 


Sec.  9.   Co%t  of  tobaeeo  amd  nUoxicoHng  drinkt  eomwmed  amuallp. 

The  tobacco  manufactared  during  the  year  preceding 
the  census  of  1840,  exceeded  the  amonnt  exported 
over  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  tobacco, 
muff,  and  cigars  consumed,*  must  have  cost  the 
eonsomers  at  least 

The  qoantitjr  of  spirits,  wine,  and  strong  beer  con- 
sumed daring  the  year,  w:as  equal  in  mtoxicatinff 
properties)  to  nearly  fifty  million  gallons  of  distilled 
spint ;  perhaps  seven  eighths  of  it  was  used  for 
wmk|  and  cost  the  consumers  not  less  than  30. 

Total  cost  of  stimulants,         -  -  137.5 

Bqnid  to  12,50  to  each  free  person. 

Sic.  10.    RecapituliUian  vf  the  consumption  of  the  people  and 
refleetiom  on  the  imperfect  division  of  emplaymitiitSy  in  the 
UmUd  States. 

Beoapitulation  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  people,  and 
the  average  amount  to  each  person,  except  the  field  slaves. 
Amount  stated  in  Sec.  3,  exclusive  of 

oonsomption  by  field  fidaves 
Amount  stated  in  Sec.  4 
Amount  stated  in  Sec.  5  exclusive  of 

eoDSumption  by  field  slaves 
Amount  stated  in  Sec.  6 


To  Mcb 

$250million.  $16§ 


44 


44 
44 


7 

8 
9 


Amount  stated  in  Sec.  3  for  field  slaves 

44  44  5         44  44 

Total  ... 
All  of  which  were  consumed,  worn  out, 
wasted,  and  destroyed,  except  the 
following,  which  were  accumulated, 
to  wit,  Culture  to  the  amount  and 
value  of  - 
An  increase  of  dwelling  houses  valued  at 
Books,  pleasure  carriages  and  horses 
Total  value  included,  that  were  accu- 
mulated  -         -         -  - 


74 

44 

5 

300 

44 

20 

108.5 

44 

7 

60 

44 

4 

30 

44 

2 

37.5 

44 

2i 

$860 

44 

$57i 

25 

44 

20 

44 

$905 


8  millions. 
30  " 
2  « 


Total  amount  actually  consumed.  $865 
*  See  chapter  IX  section  19. 


40  millions.  $2] 
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These  estimates  are  intended  to  comprise  the  Yalae  aO  the 
material  products  of  industry,  annually  consumed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  years  1839-40  and  41 — 
together  with  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  whieh  are  Ml 
usually  included  with  productive  industry.  Almost  all  iodiuliT  ii 
in  some  sense  productive ;  but  none  is  generally  ranked  by  pouti- 
cal  economists  as  productive,  however  useful  it  may  be,  exeept 
such  as  produces  material  products,  or  adds  value  to  them  by  traw* 
portation,  and  sale,  which  is  a  sort  of  quasi  productive  indasliy. 

Hence  we  exclude  from  the  rank  of  productive  industiTt  hous- 
keeping,  the  labor  of  domestic  servants,  all  professional  busmes, 
teaching  of  all  kinds,  all  matters  of  pleasure  and  amusement, 
official  labor,  military  services,  and  the  administration  of  jostioe. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  these  several  kinds  of  employmeal 
and  business,  not  ranked  as  productive  industry,  may  be  esti* 
mated  at  from  $150  to  200  million  per  annum;  and  the  valoea 
reckoned  as  productive,  produced  by  industry  and  capital  during 
each  of  those  years,  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

The  amount  accumulated  during  each  of  those  years  is  esti- 
mated as  follows . — 


In  houses,  furniture,  &c.,  as  heretofore  estimated,  40 

Clearing  and  fencing  about  two  million  acres  of 

new  lands  ....  24 

Draining  &  other  improvem'ts  made  on  other  lands,  6 

Increase  in  amount  and  value  of  agricultural  tools, 

implements,  teams,  and  stock,  about  3  per  cent.,  or  12 

Increase  of  manufacturing,  milling,  mechanical, 

and  mining  capital,  about  5  per  cent,  or  nearly  16 

Increase  in  capital  employed  in  commerce,  retail 
trade,  navigation,  transportation,  and  the  fish- 
eries, about  3  per  cent.,      -  -  -  15 

Expenditures  in  buildinf;  railroads,  canals,  and  ) 

water  works,  over  and  above  the  accumulation  ^  12 
of  foreign  debts  for  them,  ) 

Increase  in  other  public  property,  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  churches,  national,  state,  and  county 
buildings,  forts,  harbors,  &c.,  -  -  10 

Total  accumulated,        -  -  -  135 

Amount  consumed,  brought  forward,  -         -  865 

Total  produced,  -         -         -  1000 

Estimated  amount  produced  in  1850,  -  1400 
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It  UiiiB  appears  that  the  quantities  of  our  products  respeotively, 
are  not  adapted  to  our  wants,  and  the  wants  of  the  commercial 
world.  Of  some  articles  we  produce  a  great  surplus,  much  of 
which  is  wasted,  and  the  laoor  employed  in  producing  them 
totally  lost,  while  of  others  we  produce  much  less  than  we  really 
need,  to  supply  our  wants  and  promote  our  comforts. 

The  oapitol  employed  in  the  United  States  in  1840  in  produo- 
ii^  the  following  articles,  the  gross  value  produced,  and  the 
average  value  imported  annually,  m  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  was 
nearly  as  follows,  stated  in  millions  of  dollars. 

CtapltaL  Prodooed.  Imported. 

Cotton  goods,  $51   mil.       $46  mil.      $11  miL 

Woollen  goods,  15^  20|  13 

Mix'd  gora,  cotton  &  wool,  4^  6 
Home  made  goods,  29 


Bar,  pig  iron,  &  castings,  20^  17|  5 

Machinery,  8  lo| ) 

Hardware,  cutlery,  &c.,      5^  6|  S  ^ 


Total,  -       -    $105  mil.       $136^  $33^* 

The  labor  employed  in  producing  the  Indian  com,  pork,  and 
other  grain,  provisions,  and  vegetables,  not  wanted,  but  actually 
wasted  for  want  of  sufficient  markets,  if  properly  trained,  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  produce  twice  as  much  clothing, 
iron,  and  hardware  as  we  imported — and  an  additional  capital  of 
about  sixty  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  such  employments, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  them.  The  amount  annu- 
ally accumulated  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  improvements  and 
capital,  at  the  same  time,  (as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,)  was 
equal  to  over  forty  millions  of  dollars,  so  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  furnish  capital  sufficient  for  these  objects,  was  to  divert 
from  agriculture,  the  increased  amount  invested  in  it,  during  a 
single  year  and  an  half ;  three  fourths  of  which,  in  the  form  of 
investments  in  agriculture,  have  no  present  value  whatever,  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  By  these  means,  we  should  not  only 
increase  the  quantity  and  value  of  our  mining  and  manufacturing 
industry,  and  save  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars  then  annually 
paid  for  those  classes  of  foreign  products,  and  also  save  the  cost 
of  importing  them  ;  but  we  should  increase  the  quantity  and  value 


*  Comparatively  few  of  these  goods  were  re-exported,  except  manufac- 
taies  of  cotton  to  the  amount  of  about  one  million,  and  woollen  goods  val- 
ued at  less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  leaving  lor  consumption  here  what 
cost  abroad  about  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  were  worth  in  this 
country,  after  the  duties  were  paid,  about  $44,000,000. 
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of  our  capital  invested  in  the8#  great  departments  of  indnstiT — 
and  all  this  would  be  effected,  without  diminishing  the  ezofasogs- 
able  value  of  our  agricultural  products,  or  the  present  value  of 
our  agricultural  capital,  a  single  dollar.  The  reader  will  peroeive 
the  truth  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  proposition  (relative  to 
agricultural  products  and  capital)  when  ne  reflects,  that  (he 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  and  property  are  remlsted  bj 
the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  that  a  large  crop,  furnishing  a  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
market,  is  generally  worth  less  in  the  aggregate,  than  a  defieient 
crop. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  great  surplus  beyond 
their  wants,  and  what  they  can  sell,  of  food  of  all  kinds,  which 
the  climate  can  produce,  and  of  tobacco,  and* intoxicating  drinks, 
and  cannot  possibly  improve  their  condition,  by  an  increased 
production  of  such  things — but  their  comforts,  and  enjoymentB 
may  be  increased  by  a  greater  amount  of  most  of  the  things 
specified  in  sections  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight,  comprising, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  many  tropical  fruits,  clothing,  bedding,  famitore, 
lights  and  fuel ;  and  their  condition  and  well  being  would  be 
greatly  improved,  by  an  increase  of  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining  industry,  and  by  an  expenditure  three  or  four 
times  as  great,  judiciously  made,  for  books,  education,  dwelling 
houses,  out-houses,  yards,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  drainage 
about  their  premises.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  be  general, 
and  apply  only  to  the  average  expenditure  for  such  purposes. 
There  are  numerous  cases  in  the  cities  and  large  villages,  of  indi- 
viduals expending  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  for  dwelling 
houses,  furniture  and  many  other  things,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

Sec.  11.  What  proportion  of  the  adtUt  tnales  should  be  emploffcd 
in  agriculture^  in  different  climates. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  whole  industiy  of  our 
country,  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  see  that  less  than  one 
third  part  in  value  of  its  products  arc  consumed  by  oar  people 
for  food — and  that  the  foreign  demand  for  food  is  generally  com- 
paratively trifling — and  compare  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of 
manufacturing  nations  and  states  with  those  devoted  mostly  to 
Agriculture  ;  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  in  temperate  climates 
(like  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying  above  the  35th 
parallel  of  latitude)  in  order  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity,  only  from  thirty  to  forty,  or  at  most  fit'ty  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  male  population,  should  bo  employed  in  agriculfeora. 
In  lower  latitudes,  the  people  need  much  less  clothing — the  earth 
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I  iprodaotive,  many  of  its  produots  less  perishable^  more 
ie  m  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk,  and  may  be  taken 
s  distant  markets  ;  and  hence  the  profits  of  agricultural 
I  are  much  greater  than  they  are  in  high  latitudes,  and 
loements  to,  and  advantages  of  manufaoturing  much  less, 
lowing  tables  have  been  formed  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
nates  deduced  from  official  returns,  reports,  and  the  best 

and  authorities,  of  the  valaes^  produced  annually,  from 
y  1844  from  labor  and  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
bU  other  pursuits,  together  with  the  population,  and  the 

produced  to  each  person. 

Yaliut  prodooed  uniuDy. 
1m  By  agriealtarek  Other  pnmoitflb  Total 

States,    $550  millions.  $450  millions,   $1000  millions, 

intain,  £135     "  £195              £  330  " 

,            £40     "  £26     "           £65  " 

Popii]«tloiL  Amount  prodooed  to  each  person. 

States,  17  millions  $59 
Britain,   18.5     "  £11  16,  or  85 

,  8.1     "  £8  38 

ment  of  the  whole  number  of  males  over  20  years  old  em- 
in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the  under- 
led  periods,  according  to  the  returns;  and  the  number 
oyed  in  the  United  States  in  1840,  estimated  from  the 
of  the  census. 

In  1831.  In  1841. 

land  and  Wales,  1,075,912  1,041,980 

d,  167,145  166,009 

Britain,  1,243,057  1,207,989 

,  1,167,054 
mber  of  males  over  15  years  old  employed  in 
ulture  in  Ireland  in  1841  was,  -  1,594,682 

nber  over  20  years  old  is  estimated  at         -  1,250,000 
imber  over  20  years  so  employed  in  the  Uni- 
(tates  in  1840,  is  estunated  at  -  -  3,000,000 

lie  number  returned  as  employed  in  agrioul- 
in  the  United  States,  without  Umitation  as  to 
)eing,        -  -  -  -  .  3,719,951 

t  Britain  contains  nearly  twice  as  many  square  miles  as 
,  and  about  twiocf  and  a  half  as  much  arable  land ;  and 
re  was  in  1841  a  greater  number  of  persons  employed  in 

re  ineloded  in  the  aggre^te  values  produced,  all  agricultural  and 
prbvements  public  and  private,  roads,  railroads,  public  buildings,  and 
ng  usually  classed  by  pohtical  economists  with  productive  industry, 
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Agriealtnre  and  gniing  in  tlie  Imtier  eoantry,  tbao  in  the  i  

Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  best  enltiTated  coontries  in  the  irarU, 
and  the  &et  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agrienhara 
did  not  increase  from  1831  to  1841,  is  proof  that  no  greater 
number  was  needed;  the  remainder  of  the  people  were  more 
profitably  employed  in  other  pursuits.  Nearly  the  whole  increase 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  either  employed  in  agrienhnre, 
or  remained  idle ;  for  the  reason  that  there  was  Tery  little 
increase  of  other  pursuits  to  employ  them.  The  agrieoltanJ 
laborers  of  Great  IBritain  aecompluhed  about  twice  and  a  half  as 
much  as  the  same  number  in  Ireland,  which  afibrds  oonohui?e 
evidence  that  the  latter  must  have  be^  idle  much  of  the  time, 
perhaps  half  of  the  time  on  an  average,  and  many  of  them  work 
to  baa  advantage,  when  th  jy  do  labor.  By  reason  of  large  mar- 
kets in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fiumers  of  Great  Britain, 
furnished  mostly  by  the  manufacturing  and  mining  populatkm, 
they  realize  much  higher  prices  alno  for  their  products,  than  the 
fiirmers  of  Ireland,  and  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  their 
products  is  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  it  is  in 
Ireland. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton,  woollen, 
worsted,  silk,  lace,  hose,  flax,  and  linen  &ctories,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  as  follows : — 

In  1839.  In  1847. 

In  England  and  Wales,  349,294  455,042 

Scotland,  59,314  67,243 

Great  Britain,  408,608  522,285 

Ireland,  14,863  22,591 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  great  Dumbers  employed  in  hand 
loom  weaving,  and  in  household  manufactures. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  in  1841,  was  as 
follows : — 

ICales  OT«r  Mtlet  mte  W 

SOyemokL  andftmilM 

In  England  and  Wales,  125,059  48,209 

Scotland,  14,179  6,378 

Ireland,  males  over  15,  3,016 

Ireland,  males  under  15  &  females,  80 

Statement  of  the  proportion  in  a  hundred,  of  the  adult  male 
population  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  employed  -in  agricfuture 
and  grazing,  and  the  per  cent,  employed  in  all  other  puraoits: 
including  in  the  latter  division  all  idle,  infirm,  and  unemployed 
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penom,  at  the  undermentioned  periods;  also  the  estimated 
amonnt  annually  prodaced  to  each  of  the  whole  population  from 
1339  to  1841. 


In  1840,  in 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 

Vermont, 
Massachusetts  and  - 

Rhode  Island, 
Connectiout, 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  ) 

Pennflylvaniay       -  ) 
North  Western  Free  States, 
Northern  Slave  States  lying  ) 

above  the  35th  degree  of  > 

latitude,  -  ] 

Southern  Slave  States, 

In  the  year  1831. 

England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  - 
Ireland, 

In  ihe  year  1841. 

England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  - 
Ireland, 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  foregoing  tables,  that  the  annual 
earnings  and  incomes  of  communities  in  temperate  as  well  as  in 
cold  climates,  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
people  employed  in  pursuits  other  than  agriculture  ;  and  that  free 
labor  employed  in  our  North  Western  States  in  the  culture  of 
wheat,  Indian  com,  and  other  products,  is  less  productive  than 
slave  labor  employed  in  the  Southern  Slave  States  in  the  culture 
of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  less  productive  also,  than  slave 
labor  employed  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  and  hemp. 


In  Agrlealtiireu 
par  oeat 

Anothera.  i 
percent  1 

kmt  prodnoed 
toeaen  penoB. 

73.5 

26.5 

$56. 

38.7 

61.3 

100. 

58. 

42. 

86. 

61,7 

38.3 

72. 

79. 

21. 

44. 

83.4 

16.6 

45.* 

91. 

9- 

60.* 

31.7 
30.4 
64.6 

68.3 
69.6 
35.4 

25. 
21. 
66. 

75.  ) 
73.  ) 
34. 

86. 
38. 

*  In  tbeie  calcalations,  slaves  are  treated  os  fteroons  who  produce,  and 
the  profits  to  the  owners  ojf  raising  slaves  in  the  Northern  Slave  States  are 
not  taken  into  the  accoont* 
13 
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Statement  in  English  quarters  of  the  ayerage  anantitj  of 
wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  and  of  all  other  mia  and  meal,  ineladbig 
peas  and  beans,  exported  annually  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britaii 
during  the  undermentioned  years  : — 

Wbwk  nd  wliert  floor. 
1801  to  1810,  70,833  qrs. 

1821  to  1830,  460,709 
1831  to  1840,  540,415  " 

1841  to  1845,  410,687  " 

1846,  393,462  ^ 

The  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  exported  to  Great 
Britain  were  as  follows : — 

In  1835.     1846.       1847.  1848. 
Oxen,  cows,  steers,  &c.  98,150 
Calves, 

Sheep  and  lambs, 
Swine, 


AlloOMrgnteAM 

387,125  qrs. 
1,451,154 
2,175,461  " 
2,519,980 
1,431,932  ^ 


186,483 
6,363 
259,257 
480,827 


189,960 
9,992 
324,179 
106,407 


196,042 
7,086 
255,682 
110,787 


125,452 
376,191 

Mr.  McCuUoch  estimated  the  exports  of  Ireland  in  1835  at 
jBl 7,394,8 13,  of  which  ^£445,900  in  value  were  sent  to  British 
colonies  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  remainder  (amounting  to 
nearly  iS17,000,000)  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Spackman  estimated 
the  value  of  the  grain,  flour,  meal  and  animals,  exported  from  Ire* 
land  to  Great  Britain  in  1845  at  over  nine  millions  sterling — the 
exports  in  1846,  (the  first  year  of  the  dearth,)  were  nearly  as  great, 
and  the  exports  of  animals  during  the  famine  year  (1847)  con- 
tinued about  the  same.  With  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  a 
few  other  orops,  not  far  from  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  Ireland  were  exported  to  Great  Britain,  from 
1820  to  1846  inclusive — the  quantity  exported  being  sufficient  to 
supply  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants — and  yet  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  the  agricultural  products  of  Great  Britain, 
during  that  period,  were  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  those  of  Ireland. 

The  potato  crop  failed  in  Ireland  in  1846  and  in  1847,  and 
has  partially  failed  several  years  since.  The  failure  caused  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  great  distress,  during  each  of  those 
years,  amounting  in  1847  among  the  poor  peasants  to  a  famine, 
which  swept  off  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  by  starvation, 
and  by  diseases  caused  by  a  want  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter 
and  bedding,  sufficient  to  make  them  comfortable.  During  the 
years  1847  and  1848  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  flour,  and 
meal  were  imported  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  and  from 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  government  made  large  expenditures 
on  public  works  in  that  country,  in  order  to  employ  the  labor- 
ing poor,  supply  them  with  the  means  of  making  purchases,  and 
MFe  them  from  perishiu)];. 
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Why  were  thoae  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  half  fed 
Ireland  to  pampered  Britain  ?  Can  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
aeconnt  for  the  anomaly,  consistently  with  their  principles  and 
theories?  My  explanation  is  this.  The  exportation  was  tho 
result  of  necessity  produced  by  their  condition  ;  by  the  want  of  a 
proper  division  of  employments,  and  the  employment  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  in  mining  and  manufactures,  to  supply 
their  necessities ;  by  free  trade  with  Great  Britain,  which  supplied 
and  glutted  their  markets,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures ;  and  by  absentee  landlordism.  These  causes  compelled 
them  to  export  to  Great  Britain  agricultural  products  of  the  value 
of  about  i^,500,000  annually,  to  pay  their  rents  to  absentee 
proprietors;  and  about  eight  or  nine  millions  sterling  to  pay 
British  manu&ctnrers  and  miners  for  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try, which  should  have  been  produced  at  home,  by  Irish  labor. 
How  could  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people  be  otherwise  than  poor 
and  depressed,  under  such  a  state  of  things  ?  They  have  more 
than  twice  as  many  agricultural  laborers  as  are  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate their  little  island,  and  they  must  necessarily  be  poor,  until 
the  surplus  population  is  employed  in  manufactures,  and  the 
breadstiif^  and  provisions  retained  at  home  to  feed  them,  instead 
of  being  sent  abroad,  to  pay  for  products  of  British  labor. 
Spackman*  says,  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  land  was  overrun  with  beggars,  and 
the  most  cruel  punishments  could  not  suppress  the  crime  of  men- 
dicancy." 

The  present  system  is  depopulating  Ireland,  by  reducing  the 
people  to  poverty,  distress,  and  starvation — and  driving  great 
numbers  out  of  the  island.  The  population  decreased  from 
8,176,124  in  1841,  to  6,515,784  in  1851. 

Sec.  12.  General  reJUcHons  on  the  effects  of  an  improper 
division  of  employments. 
No  people  can  produce  very  much,  or  be  very  flourishing  in 
their  condition,  and  be  idle  from  one  third  to  half  the  year  ;  and 
without  a  proper  division  of  employments,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  employed  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  other  pursuits,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  labor  for  them  all, 
and  to  avoid  great  numbers  being  idle  much  of  the  time  for  want 
of  employment.  In  view  of  these  facts,  can  any  one  wonder  at 
the  extreme  poverty  and  distress  of  the  Irish,  and  the  great 
wealth  and  power  of  the  British  people  ?    Would  an  Irish  Par- 

*  See  Spackman's  Analysis  of  the  occapation  of  the  people  of  Great  BritaiD 
tad  Ireland— published  in  1847,  page  50. 
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liament  be  of  any  use  to  the  people  ?  Could  it  increase  the 
dactiveness  or  value  of  tbeir  industry  ?  Do  not  their  snfiemiip 
and  distress  arise  from  an  improper  division  of  employments,  and 
the  idleness  resulting  from  it  ?  from  a  want  of  me^ianical,  manu- 
facturing, and  mining  industry,  to  enablp  the  people  to  provide 
themselves  with  comforts  other  than  breadstufis  and  provisions  ! 
Do  they  not  need  better  and  more  houses,  more  clothing,  more 
tools  and  implements  to  work  with,  more  tea,  coffee,  sngar,  spiees, 
&c.  &c.  ?  and  more  employment  to  enable  them  to  earn  the 
means  of  paying  for  such  comforts  ?  The  same  canses  operate 
upon  and  depress  British  India,  and  all  the  British  Provinces  in 
America. 

These  considerations  apply  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  our 
Free  States,  and  to  the  Northern  Slave  States,  as  they  do  to 
Ireland.  We  can  never  clothe  ourselves,  and  obtain  all  the 
comforts  we  need  by  raising  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  part  of 
which  are  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  and  a  part  actually  lost 
for  want  of  a  market.  The  Irish  enjoy  free  trade  with  England, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  English  markets  for  their  agricultural 
products,  which  are  of  great  consequence  to  them,  and  which  we 
do  not  and  never  can  enjoy  ;  and  yet  they  are  miserably  poor ; 
and  we  should  be  equally  poor,  were  it  not  for  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  products  of  labor,  and  the  fact  that 
our  agricultural  population  being  generally  educated,  and  not 
subject  to  the  paraljrzing  and  depressing  influence  of  Catholicism, 
are  more  industrious  and  ingenious  in  making  domestic  cloths, 
tools,  and  implements,  and  erecting  and  fitting  up  bouses,  work- 
shops, and  other  buildings,  for  their  own  use  and  comfort.  In 
consequence  of  the  division  of  employments  being  more  in 
accordance  with  their  wants,  the  value  of  the  productive  indnstry 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  is  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  nearly  all  perish  within  a  short  time  after 
they  ripen ;  flour  and  most  kinds  of  grain  cannot  be  kept  more 
than  a  year  or  two  without  great  difficulty,  except  in  very  hiffh 
latitudes  and  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  and  the  same  difficulty  attends 
the  keeping  of  almost  every  kind  of  meat.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
people  to  accumulate  the  products  of  their  industry  of  this  kind 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  to  keep  them  on  hand  waiting  for  a 
demand,  and  a  market  for  them  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  dispose 
of  them  soon  after  they  are  raised,  to  save  them  from  spoiluig ; 
and  whatever  they  produce  more  than  they  need  for  consumption, 
and  more  than  they  can  find  an  immediate  market  for,  is  in  most 
oases  an  entire  loss.    Whenever,  therefore,  in  any  country,  more 
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persons  are  emplojed  in  raising  perishable  products,  than  can  be 
consnmcd  at  home,  or  sold  to  advantage,  the  labor  of  the  extra 
nnmber  so  unnecessarily  era  ployed,  is  not  only  an  entire  loss  to 
the  community,  but  the  clothing  they  wear,  and  the  other  com- 
forts they  consume  or  enjoy,  all  constitute  a  draw-back  from  the 
earnings  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  evil  does  not  stop  even  here  ;  it  has  been  shown  in 
refbrence  to  cotton,  Indian  com,  and  some  other  articles,  that  the 
price  of  commodities  is  regulated  by  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  demand,  and  the  supply  in  the  market ;  by  an  over- 
production of  perishable  commodities,  not  only  the  surplus  not 
needed  is  lost,  but  that  surplus  serves  to  depress  the  market 
price  of  what  is  actually  sold,  so  that  a  surplus  is  actually  worse 
to  the  producers  in  the  aggregate,  than  a  deficient  crop.  How 
important  it  is  then,  that  the  division  of  employments  among 
every  people  should  be  nicely  and  accurately  adapted  to  their  own 
wants,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world !  that  they 
should  produce  as  far  as  practicable  whatever  they  need  for  their 
own  consumption  and  comfort ;  and  that  they  should  produce 
nothing  in  any  greater  quantities  than  they  need,  unless  it  is 
wan  tea  by  the  commercial  world,  and  will  sell  at  good  prices. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  for  a  people  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion by  the  production  and  accumulation  of  breadstuff's  and  pro- 
visions, beyond  what  are  needed  for  immediate  use.  Wool, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  some  other 
articles  produced  in  warm  climates,  may  be  accumulated  for 
future  consumption  ;  but  they  are  dead  property  while  lying  and 
waiting  for  a  market.  The  metals,  and  almost  all  manufactured 
products  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  accumulated  to  any  extent, 
and  be  preserved  and  kept  in  use  for  a  series  of  years,  either 
administering  directly  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  man,  or 
serving  as  useful  agents  in  facilitating  his  labors,  and  increasing 
the  products  of  his  industry  and  the  comforts  of  life.  None  of 
the  metals  have  ever  been  produced  and  accumulated  beyond 
the  wants  of  man  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  no  people  have  ever  produced  or  obtained  in 
any  mode  whatever,  a  sufficient  supply  of  tools,  instruments, 
machinery,  and  utensils  of  industry,  to  increase  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  the  products  of  their  industry.  Buildings  of 
wood,  well  built,  with  proper  repairs,  will  last  and  administer  to 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  man  for  half  a  century  or  more  ;  those 
well  built  of  brick  or  stone  will  sometimes  last  for  centuries ; 
agricultural  improvements,  such  as  buildings,  fences,  fruit-trees, 
drains,  and  unaer  drains,  with  proper  care,  attention  and  repairs, 
hat  a  great  length  of  time ;  and  canals,  rail-roads,  and  most 
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other  pablic  improvements,  with  proper  attention  and  renafat, 
will  last  as  long  as  man  will  have  occasion  for  them.  Neany  all 
these  things  serve  as  active  capital,  are  in  their  natare  prodnctm, 
and  serve  as  agents  to  aid  man  in  producing  and  distribnttng  the 
comforts  of  life.  They  are  not  like  the  necessaries  and  Inxnmi 
we  eat  and  drink,  which  are  immediately  consumed  in  tbeir  nae, 
and  useless  until  needed  for  consumption.  They  constitute  the 
principal  elements  of  wealth,  and  the  instruments  with  which  it 
is  produced  and  distributed.  Though  the  people  of  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  wiUi  the  exception  of  occasional 
years  of  poor  crops,  can  procure  a  supply  of  food  sufficient  to 
secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strength,  and  longevity 
which  is  consistent  with  the  climate  in  which  they  live  ;  yet  no 
people,  as  a  whole,  not  excepting  even  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Great  Britain,  ever  were  provided  with  dwellings  in 
such  numbers,  and  of  such  kind  and  construction,  as  would  tend 
to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strengtn,  and  longevity, 
which  might  be  attained  in  the  country  where  they  resided. 

Those  things,  therefore,  which  are  productive  in  their  nature, 
together  with  good  dwelling  houses,  clothing,  beds,  bedding,  fur- 
niture, books,  and  other  things,  not  perishable,  nor  immediately 
consumed  in  their  nse,  are  what  we  should  strive  to  produce  and 
to  accumulate  in  this  country.  We  should  also  strive  to  acquire 
and  disseminate  among  the  people  useful  knowledge  and  skill; 
which  constitute  the  most  effective  aod  valuable  capital  that  man 
can  possess.  But  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States  haa 
attached  too  much  importance  to  agriculture,  to  the  production  of 
food  and  raw  materials,  and  too  little  to  the  production  of  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  lodging ;  too  much  importance  to  commerce,  rail- 
roads, canals,  and  other  instruments  for  distributing  wealth,  and 
quite  too  little  consequence  to  the  agents  and  instruments  neces- 
sary to  produce  it ;  too  much  importance  to  internal  improve- 
ments and  the  agents  and  instruments  of  transportation,  and  too 
little  to  mining,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  which 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  greater  portion  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  the  materials  of  commerce.  Great  Britain,  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  manu&cturing  and  mining  states,  are  deriving 
great  advantages  from  their  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  raw 
materials  to  oe  manufEictured,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  their  manufactures  and  mines ;  but  the  great 
state  of  New  York  has  at  present  (1851)  comparatively  few 
manufactures  and  mineral  products  of  her  own  to  transport 
How  much  benefit  is  that  state  (with  the  exception  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo)  now  deriving  from  her  splen- 
did   canals   and  numerous  railroads ;  compared  with  what 
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might  have  been  derived,  if  the  manufacturiog  policy  had  boen 
pursaed  by  the  people  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  people  of 
those  cities,  have  not  the  British  derived  greater  advanti^es  from 
those  works,  in  the  increased  facilities  of  introducing  their  manu- 
fSftc tares  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  than  the  citizens 
of  the  state  of  New  York  have  ?  These  queries  are  suggested 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

Nearly  all  the  cloth  made  in  every  country,  and  every  age  of 
the  world,  prior  to  the  year  1767,  was  spun  on  a  one  thread  wheel, 
and  woven  in  a  hand  loom.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  making  cloth 
in  Uiis  mode,  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  employment 
of  females  in  every  civilized  country.  It  was  common  in  ancient 
times  for  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  and  even  princesses,  to  engage 
in  such  pursuits,  and  it  was  deemed  honorablo.  In  this  mode, 
females  were  employed,  and  in  this  mode  the  people  were  fur- 
nished with  clothing,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  but 
the  custom  seems  to  have  been  mostly  superseded  by  the  use  of 
machinery  at  the  present  time ;  and  Great  Britain  has  been  long 
striving  to  clothe  the  world.  Where  machinery  for  carding, 
spinning,,  weaving,  and  other  processes  in  making  cloth,  are 
introduced,  women  and  children  can  do  a  large  proportion 
of  the  work  ;  their  labor  is  rendered  from  ten  to  thirty  times  as 
productive  as  by  the  ancient  processes ;  the  division  of  employ- 
ments is  not  deranged ;  and  no  portion  of  the  community  need 
be  without  employment,  where  such  manufactures  are  earned  on 
extensively. 

But  where  the  practice  of  manufacturing  in  families  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  people  are  clothed  with  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries,  there  is  scarcely  any  employment  for  children, 
and  comparatively  little  for  females.  Where  manufacturing 
cloth  in  families  is  abandoned,  as  it  is  mostly  in  this  country,  not 
over  two  fifths  of  the  male  population  should  be  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  remaining  three  fifths  in  mechanical,  manufac- 
turing, mining,  commercial,  and  other  pursuits.  If,  instead  of 
having  the  male  portion  of  over  three  fourths  of  our  population 
engaged  in  agriculture,  not  more  than  one  half  were  so  engaged, 
and  the  remaining  half  were  employed  in  other  pursuits,  the  mar- 
kets would  be  well  supplied,  but  not  so  much  surfeited  with  agri- 
cultural products  ;  such  products  would  rise  in  price  ;  the  earn- 
ings of  the  half  engaged  in  agriculture  would  exceed  in  value  the 
earnings  of  the  three  fourths  at  the  present  time  ;  the  country 
might  be  well  supplied  with  cloths  of  every  kind,  and  with  iron, 
steel,  copper,  lead,  hardware,  and  all  manufactures  of  the  metals 
made  at  home  ;  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  import  metals  of 
any  kind  except  silver,  tin^  and  zinc  ;  and  our  imports  like  those 
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of  Great  Britain  and  France,  would  conast  mostly  of  raw  maie- 
rialfl  to  be  manufactured,  and  of  the  products  of  ttcmal  and 
warm  climates,  which  do  not  come  in  competition  with  tlie  indus- 
try of  our  own  citizens.  In  such  case,  the  dividon  of  employ- 
ments would  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people ;  we 
should  produce  everything  we  need,  which  our  country  is  capabk 
of  producing ;  and  mstead  of  selling  raw  materials  at  extremely 
low  prices  to  pay  for  manufactured  goods  at  high  prioes,  we 
should  export  manu&ctured  goods  to  pay  for  raw  materials  wbOA 
we  could  not  produce,  or  not  in  sufficient  Quantities  for  the  con- 
sumption of  tne  country.  Instead  of  proancing  twice  as  much 
Indian  com  and  some  other  articles  as  the  country  needs,  and 
half  or  two  thirds  as  much  iron,  hardware,  cotton,  wooUen,  silk, 
and  linen  goods,  we  should  produce  about  as  much  of  the  formei 
as  the  country  might  require,  and  a  surplus  of  the  latter  to  pay 
for  our  tea,  coffee,  susar,  spices,  and  other  products  of  warm  and 
tropical  climates  ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  would  soon  bo  in  our 
favor. 

Under  the  compromise  act  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  our 
country  was  filled  with  the  products  of  foreign  industry,  which 
displaced  so  much  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  our  own 
citizens,  who  were  consequently  idle  for  want  of  employment ; 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  live  very  poor,  and  were  finally 
driven  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  support.  The  country  be- 
came involved  in  debt  for  foreign  goods,  and  eventually  drained 
of  its  specie  to  pay  for  them ;  agricultural  products  being  still 
more  increased  beyond  the  demand  for  them,  fell  more  and  moro 
in  price  ;  and  thus,  by  the  system  of  free  trade,  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  employments  was  disturbed,  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  was  lessened,  and  instead  of  producing  what  we  wanted, 
we  produced  a  great  surplus  of  what  we  did  not  want,  and  ran 
into  debt  for  what  we  did  want.  The  tariff  of  1846  is  producing 
similar  effects. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  a  people  pay  for  any  kind  of  neces- 
saries or  comforts,  provided  they  pay  for  them  in  the  products  of 
their  own  industry  at  corresponding  prices.  The  price  of  the 
one  equalises  that  of  the  other,  and  the  tendency  is  to  stimulate 
the  industry  and  increase  the  production  of  both  parties ;  but 
when  one  party  refuses  to  take  the  products  of  the  other  in  pay- 
ment, and  requires  money,  the  tendency  is  to  paralyze  the  indus- 
try of  the  !atter,  in  as  much  as  it  exhausts  his  means  and  fur- 
nishes him  no  market  for  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  no  faoil- 
ities  for  extending  his  business  and  increasing  his  industry. 
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Sec.  13*    Utility  of  competition — Injurious  effects  of  excessive 
competition. 

In  as  much  as  the  price  of  a  commodity  depends  not  only  on 
the  amount  of  labor,  skill,  and  capital  required  to  produce  it,  but 
also  on  the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  in  the 
market,  an  increased  production  tends  to  lower  prices,  and 
diminished  production  tends  to  raise  them.  The  public  are 
Uierefore  interested  in  having  the  supply  of  every  commodity 
equal  to  the  demand,  in  order  to  keep  down  prices  to  the  general 
level  of  other  products,  which  cost  the  same  amount  of  labor  and 
skill.  A  sufficient  amount  of  competition  to  produce  this  result 
ifi  useful  to  the  community.  When,  however,  the  production  of 
any  thing  exceeds  the  demand  and  consumption  of  the  country, 
uid  the  wants  of  commerce,  the  competition  among  sellers  in  the 
market  is  so  great,  that  the  producers  are  not  only  injured  by  the 
consequent  depression  of  the  price,  but  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  production  of  the  excess  not  needed,  is  in  many  cases  a  total 
and  in  others  nearly  a  total  loss  to  the  community. 

Though  some  individuals  may  derive  benefit  from  the  reduction 
of  prices  produced  by  excessive  competition,  yet  they  never 
derive  as  much  benefit  as  the  competitors  suffer  loss — ^for  the 
reason  just  given;  that  the  labor  bestowed,  and  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  production  of  the  excess,  is  generally  a  total  loss 
to  the  community.  It  is  therefore  a  national  loss.  This  rule 
applies  to  all  employments,  professions  and  pursuits.  In  the 
United  States,  we  have  many  more  lawyers  and  physicians  than 
can  live  by  their  professions,  and  more  than  the  wants  and  good 
of  the  public  require.  By  excessive  competition,  they  injure  each 
other,  without  materially  benefiting  the  public ;  for  the  time  of 
the  supernumeraries  is  spent  without  advantage  to  the  public. 
Such  IS  sometimes  the  case  with  steamboat  owners,  stage  pro- 
prietors, and  other  common  carriers.  So  also  with  merchants,  the 
great  number  in  this  country  often  produces  so  excessive  compe- 
tition and  great  anxiety  to  sell,  as  to  induce  them  to  urge  upon 
the  people  on  credit,  or  at  low  prices,  more  goods  than  they  really 
need,  or  are  able  to  pay  for ;  and  the  result  is,  much  extrava- 
gance— many  bankruptcies  and  failures  to  pay, — great  losses  by 
merchants,  and  serious  injuries  to  the  community. 

An  arrangement  among  the  owners  of  coal  mines  in  the  north 
of  England,  to  regulate  the  price  of  coal,  by  limiting  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  it,  has  existed  with  some  partial  interruptions  ever 
since  the  year  1771.* 

This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  committee  appointed  by  them  ; 
who  sit  regularly  in  the  town  of  Newcastle  ;  to  ascertain  the  con- 

^See  Porter's  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  \\l\e  CotV. 
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samption  of  coal,  and  the  sapplj  in  the  market— ^/Er  the  priots  at 
toMch  the  various  qualities  ma/y  he  sM^  and  the  quantity  tokiek  may 
from  time  to  time  he  shipped  from  each  Colliery  to  supply  the 
demand  ;  the  quantity  assigned  to  each,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  pits  opened,  the  number  of  mines,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  Coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  are  so  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, that  were  it  not  for  some  such  arrangement,  the  produetkm 
of  coal  might  at  times  greatly  exceed  the  demand ;  and  thereby 
depress  prices  to  so  low  rates,  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  trade ;  and 
reduce  to  bankruptcy  and  dbtress,  great  numbers  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  in  the  mines.  By  regulating  and  limiting  tiw 
production  of  the  principal  mines  in  £e  kingdom,  from  whence 
coals  are  transported  to  London  and  other  large  cities,  and  adapt- 
mg  it,  (in  conjunction  with  the  supply  from  the  other  mines)  to 
the  public  wants,  prices  have  been  kept  steady,  sufficiently  high  to 
remunerate  persons  employed  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  trade,  and 
the  business  rendered  safe ;  and  yet  the  competition  fi-om  the 
smaller  mines  in  the  kingdom  has  kept  down  prices  to  a  reasonable 
standard. 

The  Iron  Masters  of  Great  Britain  have  had  frequent  meetings 
and  conventions  for  years  past,  to  make  reports,  collect  informa- 
tion of  the  production,  consumption  at  home,  and  exportation  of 
iron,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  probable  future  demand 
for  it — ^in  order  to  increase  or  limit  the  productioD  acoordibg  to 
circumstances — adapt  it  as  near  as  practicable,  to  the  demand, 
and  establish  prices,  by  conventional  arrangements  among  them- 
selves. 

A  similar  course  (though  to  a  much  less  extent)  has  been 
pursued  by  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  They  have 
held  frequent  conventions,  in  order  to  confer  together,  and  when 
the  markets  are  glutted,  the  most  of  the  cotton  mills  work  short 
time ;  so  as  to  sustain  the  operatives  by  partial  employment, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  production,  adapt  it  to  the 
wants  of  the  public,  and  keep  up  prices. 

The  producers  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  states  having  learned 
a  lesson  of  wisdom  from  those  examples,  have  held  conventions, 
collected  information  on  the  subject,  and  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  depression  of  the  price  of  cotton  from  1840  to  1849,  was 
caused  by  over  production,  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  world,  and  by  checking  the  increase  of  the  production,  they 
have  succeeded  in  raising  prices. 

Lawyers  and  physicians  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings,  conferring  together,  and  regu- 
lating the  prices  of  professional  services,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
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order  to  keep  them  up  to  a  proper  standard.  Were  it  not  for  snch 
conventioDal  arrangements,  and  tbe  sentiment  of  honor  among 
professional  men  to  maintain  them,  the  spirit  of  competition 
wonld  soon  depress  the  prices  of  professionid  services  so  low,  as 
to  disconrage  high  professional  attainments,  degrade  the  char- 
acter of  the  professions,  and  destroy  their  nsefolness. 

It  was  common  in  England  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  century, 
(o  fix  the  price  of  labor  oy  act  of  Parliament.  This  system  was 
arbitrary,  prodnctiye  of  much  injustice  and  oppression,  and  with 
the  aid  of  monopolies  then  common,  it  tended  to  destroy  compe- 
tition, and  discourage  and  depress  industry.  It  can  never  be 
expedient  to  fix  prices  by  statute,  except  for  official  labor — ^not 
to  grant  monopolies,  except  for  short  periods  of  time,  to  encour- 
age invention,  and  to  establish  new  branches  of  industry.  But 
much  good  may  be  done  by  che  government,  and  by  associations, 
meetings,  conventions,  committees,  authors,  reports,  books,  news- 
papers, and  other  periodicals;  by  collecting  and  disseminating 
mformation  of  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  each  branch  of 
industry,  and  of  the  consumption  and  wants  of  the  public  ;  to 
divert  industry  from  employments  in  which  it  is  not  needed,  to 
others  in  which  it  is  needed ;  and  to  adapt  the  industry  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  country,  to  its  conditions,  the  wants  of  Uie  people, 
and  the  foreign  demand.  These  are  the  principal  uses  of  our 
annual  reports  on  commerce,  and  of  the  statistics  collected  by 
our  national  and  state  governments.  Such  information  is  not 
only  useful,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  the  legislator,  to 
enable  him  to  legislate  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation ;  for  though  the  industry  of  a  coun- 
try cannot  be  regulated  with  safety,  by  positive  rules,  yet  much 
may  be  done  by  a  system  of  patents,  premiums  and  bounties,  and 
by  regulating  commerce,  to  encourage  the  increase  of  such 
branches  of  industry,  as  may  be  needed  most. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


OH  prices;  the  laws  which  regulate  Ain>  OOVERW  TREK, 
THE  CAUSES  OF  THEIR  FLUCTUATION  FROM  AGE  TO  AOE,  IE 
DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Sec  1.  Necessity  of  a  standard^  or  measwre  of  vahie — urn  tf 
gold  and  silver  as  the  standard. 
In  making  ezohanges  or  sales  of  property,  a  common  standard 
or  measure  of  value  is  necessary,  by  which  the  oommoditieB 
exchanged  or  sold  may  be  compared,  and  their  relative  values 
determined.  The  precious  metals,  on  account  of  their  ntilityi 
intrinsic  value,  beauty  and  durability,  and  the  general  desire  for 
them,  have  been  made  the  common  measure  of  value,  and 
universal  currency,  of  civilized  nations,  from  the  earliest  eras  of 
history.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  in 
making  exchanges,  governments  have  made  them  into  ooin — that 
is,  they  have  assayed  them  and  weighed  and  divided  them  into 
pieces  convenient  for  use,  and  stamped  them  with  a  government 
stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  the  weight  of  pure  metal  contained  in 
each  piece,  as  fixed  by  law.  Coin  is  called  money,  because  its 
weight  and  quality  has  been  ascertained  and  stamped  upon  it, 
according  to  law.  Coining  adds  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  to  the 
value  of  the  metal,  by  ascertaining  its  true  value,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  facility  of  effecting  exchanges  with  it;  but  the 
substantial  value  of  coin,  consists  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
metal,  for  other  uses. 

Sec.  2.  Causes  of  the  Changes  in  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  precious  metals  do  not  furnish  an  invariable  standard  and 
measure  of  value.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by  states- 
men, and  by  writers  on  political  economy,  that  the  exchangeable 
value  of  gold  and  silver  is  affected,  like  all  other  commodities,  by 
the  amount  in  circulation,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them ; 
and  that  their  fluctuations  of  value  are  often  local  as  well  as 
temporary,  dependiDg  on  the  relative  amount  in  circulation. 

The  demand  for  die  precious  metals  in  every  country  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
value  of  their  productive  industry.  When  gold  and  silver  are 
abundant,  their  relative  value  declines,  and  the  prices  of  all  other 
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things  rise ;  and  when  they  are  scarce,  their  relative  yalne  is  in- 
creased, and  other  things  fall  in  price.  Hence  the  importance  of 
giving  Uie  reader  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  coin  and  paper- 
money  in  circnlation  in  the  commercial  world,  at  different  periods, 
and  the  amount  to  each  person — to  enable  him  to  understand  the 
causes  of  the  constant  depreciation  in  the  valae  of  coin,  and  the 
rise  of  commodities — from  the  year  1500  to  the  year  1810 — to 
compare  present  prices  of  labor  and  products,  with  prices  at 
any  past  period — and  to  understand  one  of  the  principal  causes 
ot  their  fluctuations.  XSoe  Sections  6  and  8  of  Chap.  X.) 

The  value  of  all  goods  and  products  in  England  in  1696  was 
then  adopted  as  the  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  value  of 
all  exports  from  and  imports  into  the  kingdom.  That  standard 
has  been  retained  from  that  time  until  the  present,  and  the 
commercial  records  of  England  show  the  fluctuations  in  the 
nominal  prices  of  goods,  from  year  to  year,  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  hau.  By  means  of  these  records  and  other 
records  of  the  prices  of  grain  and  some  other  articles  for  several 
centuries  together  with  the  facts  collected  and  condensed  in 
Section  8  of  chapter  X,  of  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
at  different  periods,  it  becomes  practicable  to  determine  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  how  much  of  the  nominal  fluctuations  in 
prices  have  been  produced  by  differences  in  the  amount  of  cir- 
culating money,  and  how  much  by  other  causes.  The  amount 
of  circulating  money  to  each  person  I  have  estimated  in  that 
section  as  follows, — in  the  year  1500  at  but  f  1,50 — in  1700  at 
$4,50— in  1810  at  about  $8 ;  in  1840  at  $5,30.  It  was  about  the 
same  in  1850  as  in  1840 — Call  the  amount  in  1696,  $4,40,  and 
we  have  an  efficient  cause  (other  things  being  the  same)  why 
products  should  be  about  eighty  per  cent,  higher  in  1810,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  from  1840  to  1850,  than  they  were  in 
1696. 

Sec.  3.    On  the  Price,  or  Market  Value  of  Products. 

The  only  fair  criterion  or  measure  of  value  of  an  article,  is  the 
quantity  of  other  commodities,  or  money,  which  can  be  readily 
obtained  for  it  in  exchange,  whenever  the  owner  wishes  to  part 
with  it.  This,  in  all  commercial  dealings,  and  in  all  money  val- 
xiations,  is  called  the  current  price. 

The  price,  market  value,  current  or  exchangeable  value,  of  all 
commodities  and  species  of  property,  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  and  the  prospective  as  well  as  the  actual 
supply  in  the  market,  and  on  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  industry.    The  demand* 

*  See  on  this  ^subject  of  demand  and  value,  section  3,  of  chap.  VI. 
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depends  first,  on  the  utility  of  the  thing,  and  its  capacity  or  np- 
posed  capacity  to  promote  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  roan,  to  increase  his  wealth,  or  to  f^rratify  his  pride,  vaa* 
ity,  or  ambition  ;  secondly,  on  the  number  of  persons  in  the  cirde 
or  district  where  it  may  be  used,  who  may  desire  it ;  thirdly,  on 
the  number  of  persons  in  that  district  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  current  price  for  the  thing  desired. 

As  manufactures  are  generally  very  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  bulk,  most  of  them  will^  bear  traoaportatioa 
thousands  of  miles,  in  wagons,  on  camels'  backs,  paokhorses  or 
mules ;  and  hence  the  market  for  such  products,  and  the  district 
in  which  the  demand  for  them  exists,  is  co^extensive  with  the 
commercial  world.  But  food  of  most  kinds  is  very  bulky  and 
heavy  in  proportion  to  its  value,  and  liable  to  perish  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  ;  and  hence  the  extent  of  the  market  for 
flour,  grain,  and  meat,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  nature  of 
things,  to  a  narrow  circuit,  which  it  cannot  pass ;  except  at 
periods  of  short  duration,  when  crops  are  deficient  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  prices  extraordinarily  high.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
prices  of  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  and  all  other  coarse  grains  are  so 
low,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  more  than  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  miles  by  teams,  before  the  cost  of  transportation 
will  exceed  the  value  of  the  article  after  it  is  transported.  The 
intensity  of  the  demand  for  food  in  any  country,  must  therefore 
depend  on  the  density  of  the  population ;  for  the  coarse  grains, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  most  of  the  flour  and  meat,  must  be  con- 
sumed in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  they  are  produced. 

The  supply  of  agricultural  products  depends,  first,  on  the  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  season ;  seconoly,  on  the  advancement  made  by 
the  people  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts; 
thirdly,  on  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  population  devoted 
to  agriculture,  in  the  district  of  country  which  supplies  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  amount  of  capital  accumulated  and  appropriated  to 
agricultural  purposes  ;  and,  fourthly,  on  the  prices  of  products, 
which  generally  affect  very  materially  both  the  present  and  pros- 
pective supply  of  them.  The  supply  of  the  products  of  mining, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  industry,  depends  mostly  on  ih» 
same  causes  ;  first,  on  climate,  which  determines  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  or  otherwise  to  industry  ;  secondly, 
on  their  advances  in  the  natural  sciences  and  the  mechanic  arts ; 
thirdly,  on  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  people  so  employed, 
and  the  skill  acquired,  and  capital  accumulated  and  employed  by 
^em  ;  and  fourthly,  on  the  price  of  their  products  in  the  market. 
This  fourth  condition  has  much  more  influence  upon  the  produc- 
tion and  the  supply  of  manufactured,  than  of  agricultural  pro- 
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B  ;  first,  because  mannfiictarcs  are  condaoted  by  a  much  less 
ber  of  persons,  who  are  mostly  capitalists  and  men  of  intelli- 
e,  who  have  their  correspondence  with  each  other,  in  relation 
le  markets,  hold  conventions,  and  to  some  extent  regulate 
»,  by  withholding  a  portion  of  their  products  from  the  mar- 
fhen  the  supply  is  too  large,  and  prices  depressed,  by  working 
t  time,  and  lessening  the  production,  until  the  supply  and 
lod  are  equalised.  On  the  contrary,  agricultural  products 
nd  much  on  the  season  ;  their  quantity  cannot  be  increased 
miniahed  at  will,  by  working  twelve,  eight  or  six  hours  per 
,  they  are  perishable  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  kept  very 
on  hand,  but  however  much  the  market  may  be  glutted  and 
58  depressed,  they  must  be  thrown  upon  it  before  they  perish, 
gh  the  necessary  effect  must  be  to  depress  prices  still  more. 

4.  Naiural  limit  to  the  demand  for  Food ;  no  limit  hut 
overty^  to  the  demand  for  objects  of  Ornament  and  Fashion, 
bare  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  demand  for  food.  Every  per- 
leeds  to  sustain  life  and  promote  health,  a  certain  quantity  in 
aggregate  of  bread,  and  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  other  food, 
may  vary  the  quantity  of  the  different  kinds,  but  cannot 
irially  increase  the  aggregate  quantity,  without  making  a  glut- 
)f  himself.  Here  is  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  increase  of 
wd  beyond  a  certain  quantity,  though  the  demand  often  &Us 
b  of  this  barrier,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  a  people,  and 
'  inability  to  pay  for  as  much  as  they  really  need.  That  was 
sase  in  1847  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
,  and  some  parts  of  France,  but  it  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
tultural  population.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  demand  for,  and 
imption  of,  fine  and  costly  silks,  satins,  laces,  muslins, 
teds,  broadcloths,  watches,  jewelry,  and  other  personal  orna- 
s,  silver  plate,  furniture,  carriages,  horses,  books,  pictures, 
bouses,  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  objects  of  taste,  fash- 
and  amusement,  there  is  scarcely  any  barrier  or  limit,  except 
rant  of  ability  of  persons  to  pay  for  them ;  and  the  passion 
nch  things  is  so  strong,  that  multitudes  are  ruined  by  indul^- 
t  beyond  their  means.  Such  things,  not  being  perishable  in 
nature,  or  not  rapidly  perishable,  may  be  accumulated  to 
extent  consistent  with  the  ability  of  the  people  ;  and  they 
be  kept  on  hand  by  the  producer,  until  they  are  wanted,  and 
be  accumulated  by  the  consumer  for  future  use.  The  mau- 
^urer,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  over  the  farmer,  in  the 
paratively  unlimited  demand  for  his  products,  in  their  imper- 
>le  nature,  and  the  small  expense,  compared  with  their  value, 
ansporting  them  to  any  market,  however  distant. 
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Sec.  5.    Effect  of  Demand  and  Supply  on  each  other  j  md 

prioti. 

The  prodaction  of  artiolefl,  (the  demand  for  which  is  limited 
by  the  Uiws  of  nature,)  should  be  confined  to  that  limit,  snd  all 
the  population  not  needed  to  prodace  so  mnch  as  may  be  needed 
of  suoh  articles,  should  be  employed  in  other  pursuits.  Supply 
and  demand  mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  and  where 
there  is  a  proper  division  of  employments,  supply  may  be  increased 
ten  fold,  and  the  demand  still  keep  pace  witii  il,  and  prevent 
prices  from  falling,  ]i  the  supply  consists  of  all  the  different  arti- 
cles, and  in  the  proportions  needed  by  the  community.  For  ia 
such  case,  one  class  of  producers  would  exchange  trough  the 
medium  of  commerce,  their  products  which  they  do  not  want  fiv 
their  own  use,  with  other  producers,  for  other  products  which  they 
do  need ;  and  thus  the  products  of  every  man's  industry  would 
become  available  to  procure  for  him  their  full  value  in  such  arti- 
cles as  he  or  his  family  need ;  there  would  be  no  surplus  products 
thrown  upon  the  market  without  buyers ;  the  market  would  never 
be  glutted,  and  prices  never  depressed.  In  this  way,  the  splendid 
conception  of  Dr.  Smith,  stated  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
might  be  realised  ;  production  might  go  on  tn/Sm/iMt,  and  the 
production  and  bringing  to  market  a  commodity  wanted,  would, 
through  the  operations  of  commerce  and  the  stimulus  exerted  on 
the  mind  of  man  by  the  commodity  itself,  call  into  existence 
equivalent  commodities  to  be  exchanged  for  it  at  fair  prices. 

A  large  surplus  greatly  depresses  prices,  and  a  deficit  raises 
them.  If  the  division  of  employments  of  a  nation  could  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  their  mar- 
kets properly  secured  from  over  imports  of  foreign  products, 
their  products  would  be  in  accordance  with  their  wants,  and  the 
wants  of  the  commercial  world  ;  the  interchange  would  be  made 
without  difficulty ;  all  but  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  infirm,  would 
be  weU  supplied ;  there  would  seldom  be  any  deficit,  and  never  a 
large  surplus  to  depress  prices,  embarrass  and  ruin  producers. 

Sec.  6.    The  Prices  of  Labor  are  governed  by  Natural  Laws. 

The  prices  of  labor  are  governed  by  the  same  natural  laws 
that  regulate  the  prices  of  the  products  of  industry. 

The  prices  of  the  same  kinds  of  labor,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  usually  about  fifty  per  cent,  higher  in  cities  than  in 
the  country.  Manufactures  are  mostly  situated  in  cities  and 
large  towns  ;  and  the  average  wages  of  good  journeymen  me- 
chanics and  skilful  adult  male  manufiacturing  laborers,  are  gene- 
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rally  about  twice  as  high  as  those  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the 
same  country. 

Estimates  of  the  ayerage*  wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  of 
good  journeymen  mechanics  and  manufacturing  laborers,  in  the 
United  States,  firom  1840  to  1850 — and  in  the  undermentioned 
countries  of  the  Old  World  from  1830  to  1850,  per  week,  with- 
out board,  from  which  one  third  should  be  deducted  in  case 
board  and  lodging  are  furnished  by  the  employer. 

Agriciiltural  Mechanics  and 

laborers.  maiiufactuiers. 
United  States,  t^^^-  sterling  or  $3.60  $7.20 

Great  Britain,  10s.  2.40  4.80 

Ireland,  -  6s.       "  1.20  — 

Holland  and  Belgium,     7s.       "  1.68  3.36 

France,        .  -  6j8.     «  1.56  3.12 

Spain  and  Portugal,  1.00  2.00 

The  real  value  of  labor  depends  on  the  value  of  its  products  ; 
but  its  price  depends  on  supply  and  demand  and  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  and  is  determined  by  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  competent  laborers  bears  to  the  demand  for 
labor. 

In  as  much  as  mechanical  and  manufacturing  employments 
require  much  more  experience,  skill,  and  science,  than  agriculture 
does,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  attained  the  experience 
and  skill  required  for  the  former,  is  small,  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  agricultural  laborers ;  hence  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  low,  in  consequence  of  a  great  surplus  of 
numbers ;  and  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  manufacturing 
laborers  are  much  higher,  by  reason  of  their  numbers  being  less, 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their  labor. 

The  demand  for  labor  depends  much  on  its  productiveness ; 
that  is,  on  the  quantity  of  commodities  it  vrill  produce  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  price  they  will  sell  for.  A  people  who  have  made 
great  advances  in  the  natural  and  mechanical  sciences,  and  have 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  tools,  and  instruments, 
can  make  their  industry  much  more  productive  than  a  rude  and 

*  These  are  intended  as  average  wages  for  men  throughout  each  country. 
Very  skilful  mechanics  and  manufacturing  laborers  will  sometimes  earn 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  here  estimated. 

t  The  shillings  in  the  first  column  are  sterling  money,  for  agricultural 
labor. 
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ignorant  people,  but  little  acqnaintod  with  the  meohanie  art8,nd 
destitute  of  machinery.  Hence  wages  among  the  former  are  gOM- 
rally  much  higher  than  among  the  latter  people ;  hence  wagei 
are  at  present  nearly  twice  as  high  in  England  as  thej  wen  t 
century  since — fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  in  Fnmoe— 
about  twice  as  high  as  in  Austria,  the  interior  of  G-ermany,  and 
many  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  agricultural  labor  is  neiilj 
twice  as  high  in  England  as  in  Ireland. 

The  high  prices  of  labor  in  the  United  States  are  maintuned, 
partly  by  the  skill,  activity,  science,  and  general  intelligenoe  of 
the  people,  which  contribute  to  make  their  industry  eflfectife; 
partly  by  the  spirit  of  ft*eedom  which  inspires  them  with  tbe 
ambition  to  labor  for  themselves,  and  not  to  sell  their  services  to 
others,  unless  they  can  get  more  for  them  than  they  are  reallj 
worth  ;  and  partly  by  the  prospective  value  of  lands  in  the  new 
States.  Agricultural  labor  in  the  North  Western  States  is 
mostly  paid  for  in  barter,  at  prices  nominally  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  its  products  would  sell  for  in 
money. 

If  manufacturing  laborers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  equally  skilful  and  efficient,  the  real  value  of  their 
labor  would  be  the  same  in  both  countries,  if  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured products  were  the  same.  It  costs  the  British  manufac- 
turer but  a  trifle  more  to  send  his  products  to  the  New  York 
market,  than  it  does  the  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts  or  of  the 
interior  of  our  country.  If  by  means  of  under  valuations,  the 
imported  products  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  twenty  per  cent, 
on  their  real  value,  the  American  manufacturer  would  have  an 
advantage  over  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  only  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  if  the  price  of  labor  were  the  same  in  both 
countries — and  consequently,  the  real  value  of  manufacturing 
labor  is  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  here  than  it  is  in 
England — though  the  price  paid  for  labor  here  is  fifty  per  cent 
greater  than  it  is  in  England,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it 
is  in  France.  The  raw  materials  of  fine  cotton  goods  comprise  only 
about  one-fourth  part  of  their  value  ;  and  the  raw  materiab  of 
iron  and  hardware  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  cost  not  much 
but  labor.  Hence  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  an  advantage 
over  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  under  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  the  system  of  valuations  in  use,  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  hence  the  former  can  undersell  the  latter 
in  our  own  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  sell  at  such  prices  as 
to  make  large  profits  on  their  business,  whereby  they  can  and 
have  supplied  our  markets  with  the  greater  part  of  the  finest 
quality  of  goods,  and*  nearly  all  the  hardware  and  rail-road  iron 
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used  here — supplanted  and  rained  great  numbers  of  our  mann- 
fiMtarers — ^thrown  thousands  of  our  laborers  out  of  employment 
—and  greatly  lessened  the  aggregate  industry  of  our  country. 

Though  the  price  of  labor  in  this  country  has  been  generally 
above  its  real  value,  the  superabundance  of  laborers  in  Europe 
has  depressed  it  below  its  real  value — and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  while  capitalists  there  have  oppressed  the  laborer  by 
an  unjust  division  of  the  products  of  labor — by  retaining  too 
large  a  share  for  the  profits  of  capital  and  superintendence,  and 
•Uowine  the  laborer  too  small  a  share  ;  in  this  country,  the  high 
price  of  labor  has  often  injured,  and  sometimes  rained,  the  em- 
ployer. If  the  tariff  of  1846  is  to  be  continued,  labor  must 
eome  down  to  the  standard  of  its  trae  value,  as  measured  by  the 
commercial  value  of  its  products,  which  is  but  little  above  its 
real  value  in  Great  Britain. 

Sec.  7.    On  the  Prices  of  Lcmds. 

The  prices  of  lands,  like  all  other  property,  are  goveraed  by 
the  relative  demand  for  them,  and  the  supply  in  the  market. 
But  as  unimproved  lands  are  generally  unproductive,  and  can  be 
made  productive  only  by  means  of  improvements  made  by  the 
labor  of  man,  the  demand  for  lands  depends ;  Ist,  on  their  pro- 
ductive qualities;  2nd,  on  the  amount  of  labor  judiciously 
expended  on  them  ;  3rd,  on  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  price  it  commands  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  demand 
for,  and  the  price  of  produce,  depend  on  the  density  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  Two  elements,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  its  intrinsic  qualities,  enter  into  the  price  of  land,  which 
create  the  demand  for  it  and  give  it  value  ;  1st,  population 
in  the  vicinity  of  it ;  2d,  labor  expended  in  improving  it,  and  in 
making  roads,  building  bridges,  mills,  towns,  villages,  &c.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  it.  Lands  in  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemen Viand,  Oregon,  California,  Missouri  Territory,  Texas,  and 
many  other  countries,  would  have  no  value  whatever,  were  it  not 
that  the  increase  of  the  human  family  renders  it  probable  that 
at  some  future  period,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them  for  occu- 
pation and  use.  There  is,  therefore,  a  prospective  demand,  which 
gives  them  some  value. 

Population  is  an  element  of  price  and  value  ;  whatever  value 
lands  may  have  in  addition  to  the  improvements  made  by  human 
labor,  must  depend  on  population  ;  and  is  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  population,  which  creates  the  demand  for  food, 
and  therefore  creates  the  demand  for  land  which  produces  food. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  estimate  the 
average  quality  of  lands  fit  for  cultivation,  or  good  for  grazing,  as 
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worth  orer  and  abore  the  improyements  judknoiuly  wmk  m 
them,  about  10  cents  per  acre  for  e^ery  inhabitant  to  the  i^wi 
mile  in  the  vicinity ;  making  lands  worth  over  and  above  » 
provements,  in  counties  of  10  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  $1 
per  acre ;  in  counties  of  20  to  the  square  mile,  $2  per  acre;  «f 
40  to  the  square  mile,  $4  per  acre ;  aikL  of  60  to  the  square  wb, 
$6  per  acre  ;  and  when  yon  get  above  that  number,  the  inerew 
in  price  and  value  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  pofi- 
lation. 

From  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  private  proper^ 
in  Great  Britain  consists  of  real  estate,  and  the  buildings,  ni 
other  improvements  upon  it — all  the  personal  estate  not  mwli 
exceeding  twenty  per  cent.  Real  estate  bears  quite  as  high  a 
proportion  to  personal  estate  in  this  ooun^  and  generally  hi^ 
er  in  the  agricultural  states,  than  it  does  in  Great  Britain.  Omj 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  value  of  the  real  estate  in  Oreit 
Britain,  and  about  the  same  proportion  in  this  country,  was  pro- 
duced by  human  labor,  on  the  land  itself,  by  buildings  and  other 
improvements,  and  two-fifths  or  more,  comprising  at  least  thirtj 
per  cent,  in  value,  of  all  the  property  in  every  well  settled  conn- 
try,  may  be  said  to  be  added  to  the  land  by  population ;  which 
creates  a  demand  and  markets  for  its  products — and  by  publio 
roads  and  other  public  expenditures  and  improvements. 

Estimate  of  the  value  added  by  population  alime  to  the  real 
estate  of  Groat  Britain,  and  to  the  real  estate  of  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio  in  1840,  and  the  atnoufU 
addtd  by  each  one  of  the  population — calling  such  ad(Ution  of 
value  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  private 
property. 

Value  added.         Amomit  by  each. 
In  Great  Britain  ^£760,000,000 

equal  to  $3,648,000,000  $200 

Massachusetts  $82,000,000  $112 

New  York  $242,000,000  $100 

Ohio  $86,000,000  $56 

These  estimates  may  not  be  entirely  correct,  they  are  probably 
too  low,  but  it  is  sufficiently  correct  for  the  purpose  of  illustntioQ 
— to  show  the  reader  how  rapidly  an  increase  of  population  adds 
to  the  value  of  property — and  that  the  same  number  adds  three 
or  four  times  as  much  to  its  value,  in  a  densely  populated  coun- 
try, as  they  do  in  one  very  new,  and  sparsely  inhabited. 

The  prices  of  improved  lands  depend  on  the  rents  they  will 
command ;  and  the  amount  of  rent  depends  on  the  surplus  value 
of  the  produce,  over  and  above  the  price  of  the  labor  and  the 
costs  of  cultivation.    The  amount  of  rent  and  the  price  of  land, 
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herefore,  depend  mnch  on  the  price  of  labor.  Where  the  popu- 
utiom  is  dense,  and  there  is  a  snper-abundanoe  of  laborers,  as  in 
naoy  countries  of  Europe,  labor  is  usually  very  cheap,  and 
prowioe,  rents,  and  the  prices  of  land  are  necessarily  high. 
Inhere  there  is  a  super-abundance  of  land,  and  a  deficiency  of 
■borers,  if  labor  is  productive,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
mally  high,  and  produce,  rents,  and  the  prices  of  land,  are 
leeessariiy  low.  So  far  from  the  asgregate  value  of  the  property 
if  the  people  of  the  United  States  o^ing  increased  by  an  increase 
territory,  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California, 
lad  Oregon,  and  scattering  the  population  over  those  vast  coun- 
riea,  it  has  been,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  diminished 
ij  -these  causes.  The  prospective  value  of  the  lands  of  those 
litlant  regions  is  so  remote,  that  they  are  not  worth  three  cents 
Mr  acre,  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals 
Mmtained  in  them.  So  far  as  population  gives  value  to  land,  a 
^n  number  of  inhabitants  densely  peopling  a  small  territory, 
oereases  the  aggregate  value  of  the  land  much  more  than  the 
Hune  number  scattered  over  a  territory  five  or  ten  times  as  large 
}o  £ar  as  value  is  produced  by  human  labor,  combined  labor  is 
)hB  most  productive,  and  there  is  a  great  loss  in  scattering  the 
population  over  a  large  surfrce,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
sxpenses  of  making  roads  and  other  internal  improvements,  and 
)f  transporting  products  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  in 
listant  regions. 

From  these  facts  and  illustrations,  the  reader  may  learn  why 
ihe  value  of  real  estate  depends  so  much  on  the  density  of  popu- 
ation  ;  and  why  farming  lands,  of  an  average  Quality,  are  worth, 
)ver  and  above  the  improvements  on  them,  in  England,  40  to  50 
)ounds  sterling  per  acre  ;  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cities  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  $40  to  $50  per  acre  ;  in 
he  centre  of  the  grand  prairie  of  Iliinois,  remote  from  population, 
imber,  fuel,  and  water,  and  in  the  very  new  counties  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  not  over  forty  or  fifty  cents  per 
kore ;  and  in  the  interior  districts  of  Texas,  Missouri  Territory, 
)regon,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  not  more  than  as  many 
nillB  per  acre. 

The  only  way  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wild  lands,  and  render 
he  public  lands  of  much  value,  is  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  min- 
mum  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre ;  to  give  none 
kway  to  individuals,  and  whenever  grants  are  made  to  States,  to 
prohibit  their  sales  for  less  than  that  price.  This  system  kept  up 
trices  nearly  sixty  years,  until  the  large  amount  of  bounty  lands 
;iven  to  the  soldiers  and  volunteers  of  the  Mexican  war  were  thrown 
ato  the  market,  without  limitation  as  to  price ;  which  depressed 
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prices  nearly  one  half.  The  large  quantities  which  will  be  thrown 
into  market  by  means  of  the  bounty  land  bill,  (of  1850)  may 

depress  prices  much  more. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  the  lands  away,  in  limited  quaatitiei, 
to  actual  settlers.  Such  a  policy  would  draw  from  the  TreMmj 
of  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  titlea, 
of  making  surveys,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  land  tjtr 
tem,  and  render  valueless  the  whole  public  domain,  all  the  school 
lands  of  the  Western  States,  and  all  the  lands  granted  to  tbt 
States  for  making  internal  improvements,  and  for  other  pablie  pur^ 
poses.  But  inasmuch  as  the  principal  part  of  the  valae  of  wild 
lands  in  a  new  country,  is  created  by  population, — ^by  improve- 
ments made  in  the  vicinity — and  by  Uie  prospect  of  an  increase 
of  population — it  seems  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  portion  of  the 
value  thus  created  by  die  early  settlers,  should  enure  to  their 
benefit  In  my  opinion,  twelve  or  fifteen  sections  in  eaeh  su^ 
veyed  township,  of  six  miles  square,  should  be  appropriated  for 
schools,  roads,  county,  and  state  purposes.  For  example ;  about 
three  or  four  sections  instead  of  one,  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  common  schools ;  three  or  four  for  making  town- 
ship roads,  and  bridges,  when  the  country  is  new ;  three  or  four 
for  making  county  roads,  and  bridges,  building  court  house,  jail, 
and  poor  house — and  as  many  more  for  making  canals,  state 
roads,  and  other  internal  improvements. 

All  such  expenditures  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  remain- 
ing lands  retained  by  the  general  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  advantages  of  the  settlers  and  relieve  them  of 
some  of  the  burthens  of  taxation,  which  are  often  very  oppressive 
in  a  new  country.  Such  a  policy  would  give  them,  in  the  shape 
of  public  schools  and  improveaients,  a  portion  of  the  value,  which 
they  themselves  create,  and  thereby  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
States,  which  were  produced  and  made  by  their  common  ancestors. 

Sec.  8.  On  RentSj  and  what  regtil^iles  their  Value. 
The  prices  of  rents  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  that  regu- 
late the  prices  of  products,  labor  and  lands.  The  great  regulator 
is  the  proportion  between  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  ot^ 
improved  lands.  The  intensity  of  the  demand  depends,  first,  on 
the  density  of  the  population,  which  affects  the  prices  of  products. 
Second,  on  the  state  of  improvement  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  itself;  and  lastly,  on  the  price  of  labor.  Kent  is  the  value  of 
the  residue  of  the  crops  after  paying  for  the  labor  of  cultivating  the 
land  and  selling  the  crops,  and  for  tho  use  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed.   Hence  the  aniuuiit  of  rent  depends  mostly  on  the  value 
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of  tbe  crops  that  may  be  raised,  and  the  value  of  the  crops 
depends  on  the  nnmber  and  density  of  the  population  that  want 
them  ;  but  the  rent  also  depends  some  on  the  price  of  labor. 

In  all  new  countries,  where  wild  lands  are  abundant  and  cheap, 
where  any  man  can  procure  lands  sufficient  to  improve  and  culU- 
▼ate  for  a  trifle,  there  are  very  few  who  wish  to  rent  other  men's 
lands  for  cultivation.  Improved  lands  in  new  countries  will 
seldom  rent  for  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes  annually  levied  on 
them,  and  the  interest  on  the  cost  of. the  improvements;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  can  scarcely  get  rent  enough 
from  good  lands  to  pay  taxes,  the  cost  of  superintendence,  and 
the  expenses  of  keeping  the  fences,  buildings,  and  other  improve- 
ments in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  were  rented.  On  the 
contrary,  the  annual  rent  of  good  lands,  within  a  few  miles  of 
large  cities  in  Great  Britain,  is  generally  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  sterling  ((24  to  (38)  per  acre.  Hence  we  may  deduce 
the  conclusion,  that  the  amount  of  rent  which  good  improved 
lands  will  command,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  in  the  vicinity  to  consume  their  products.  Hence  the 
value  of  lands  and  the  price  of  rents  increase,  with  the  increase 
of  population. 

The  modern  Malthusian  theory  of  rent  teaches  that  it  is  the 
difference  between  the  productiveness  of  first  rate  lands,  and  the 
inferior  qualities  of  land,  which  are  successively  brought  into 
cultivation.  This  theory  and  all  its  assumptions  are  fanciful  and 
fallacious ;  and  all  the  reasoning  in  support  of  it  is  sophistical. 
The  rich  river  bottoms  in  the  new  states,  generally  command  as 
little  rent  as  the  poor  hills  above  them,  back  from  the  rivers,  for 
the  reason  that  the  latter  are  more  healthy  than  the  former,  and 
as  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  are  extremely  low,  the 
greater  productiveness  of  the  rich  lands  rarely  compensates  for 
their  greater  insalubrity. 

Sec.  9.  Interest  on  Money ^  and  Profit  on  Capital, 
The  rate  of  interest  on  money  loaned,  depends  much  on  the 
proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  in  the  market ; 
thoogh  the  interest  on  the  great  mass  of  loans  is  regulated  by 
law.  The  natural  rate  of  interest,  is  the  average  profits  which 
can  be  made  by  the  use  of  property,  which  the  money  will  pay 
for,  after  paying  all  expenses  attending  its  use,  and  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  superintendence. 

The  profits  on  capital  depend  on  circumstances.  The  profits 
on  land  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  rents.  They 
depend  mostly  on  population,  which  causes  a  demand  for  its  pro- 
ducts, but  partly  on  productiveness,  and  some  on  the  price  of 
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labor,  B8  shown  m  the  last  seotion.  The  avenge  prollli  of  in- 
proved  farms  in  Ohio  and  all  the  North-western  States,  do  aot 
exceed,  if  they  equal,  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  over  mod  aim 
taxes.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  profit  from  hoiiig 
lands,  consists  in  their  average  annnal  rise  in  valne  of  tbreiar 
four  per  cent.,  caused  by  an  increase  of  populadon. 

The  profits  on  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  miningi  or 
any  other  pursuit,  consist  of  the  residue  of  nett  incOTie  tfter 
paying  the  wages  of  labor  employed,  the  cost  of  soperintendesee 
keeping  the  capital  good,  and  incidental  expenses.    Hence  Ike 
profits  depend  on  the  field  of  employment,  on  the  extent  of  tiie 
market  and  the  prices  of  products,  and  on  the  prioes  of  Uior. 
The  profits  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  iron  and  haxi- 
ware  id  Great  Britain,  during  the  high  prices  from  1800  to  1815, 
must  have  been  generally  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  annually ;  and  they  have  sometimes,  for  short  periods, 
ranged  as  high  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.    At  many  other  periods,  the  manufocturers  in  this  coun- 
try have  run  their  factories  for  very  trifling  profits,  and  sometimes 
at  a  loss,  owing  to  the  markets  being  glutted  with  foreign  imports, 
the  depression  of  prices,  and  the  fact  that  laborers  demanded 
more  for  their  labor,  than  its  products  in  the  shape  of  manuiBic- 
tured  goods,  would  sell  for  in  the  market. 

Though  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  increased  in  Great 
Britain  by  mining  and  manufactures,  and  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  population  greatly  improved  since  1780,  yet  labor  having 
been  very  abundant,  and  labor  of  most  kinds  superabundant,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  capitalists  have  derived  the  principal 
and  most  extensive  benefits  from  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
industry  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  United  States,  the  wages  of 
labor  having  been  about  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great 
Britain,  the  result  has  been  difi^eient.  As  mining  and  manufiM)- 
turing  create  a  market  for  labor,  and  alHO  for*  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, they  have  benefited  the  laborer  and  farmer  in  this  country, 
much  more  than  they  have  the  capitalist.  Those  branches  of 
industry  tend  to  build  up  cities  and  villages,  and  to  increase  the 
value  of  real  estate  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country.  They  have 
raised  the  value  of  all  the  farms,  as  well  as  other  real  estate  in 
the  vicinity  where  either  of  them  is  carried  on  ;  and  as  the 
manufacturing  capitalists  of  the  United  States  are  generally 
large  owners  of  real  estate,  I  presume  that  their  manu&cturing 
enterprises  and  business  have  benefited  them  indirectly,  (by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  them)  to  an 
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unotuit  nearly  eqnal  to  the  nett  profits  realized  by  them  from  the 
bnmncss  of  msnnfaotnring. 

The  profits  of  manufecturing  being  the  residue  after  paying 
wages  and  all  expenses,  wages  have  been  so  much  higher  in  this 
oonntry  than  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  profits  of  the  capitalists 
have  been  much  less,  and  perhaps  on  an  average,  not  more  than 
half  as  great  as  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  shown  by  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  that  country,  and  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  princely  castles,  and  magnificent  dwellings,  erected  during 
the  present  century  by  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes. 
Though  the  great  mass  of  the  people  live  in  miserable  cottages, 
yet  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  dwelling  houses,  out-houses, 
and  pleasure  grounds  around  them,  in  Great  Britain,  were  worth 
in  1842  (according  to  the  income  tax)  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  the  same  kind  of  property  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  profits  of  capital  are  now  much  greater,  and  per- 
haps twice  as  great  in  nearly  all  northern  Europe,  as  they  were  a 
century  since.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater  productiveness  of 
industry,  more  extensive  markets  for  its  products,  and  greater 
fiusilities  for  commerce.  In  the  great  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
these  things  were  caused  by  machinery,  by  new  and  improved 
tools  and  implements,  by  greater  knowledge  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  by  canals,  steamboats  and  railroads,  which  in  their 
turn  have  contributed  to  increase  population  and  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  employment  for  both  capital  and  labor.  All  those  things 
mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

Profits  having  been  high  in  Great  Britain,  capital  has  rapidly 
accumulated,  become  superabundant,  and  greater  than  the  field 
of  profitable  employment.  This  has  cooperated  with  the  statute, 
to  make  interest  low.  The  low  rate  of  interest  at  home  has 
encouraged  capitalists  to  invest  their  capital  in  foreign  loans  and 
enterprises,  and  in  manufacturing,  mining,  railroads,  and 
splendid  buildings,  rather  than  to  loan  it  at  home  at  low  rates ; 
and  by  these  means,  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
has  been  accelerated  with  still  greater  rapidity,  than  it  otherwise 
could  have  been. 

The  high  rate  of  interest  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  had 
the  contrary  effect,  and  has  greatly  retarded  manufacturing 
industry  in  that  State.  It  has  encouraged  men  to  employ  their 
capital  as  money  lenders,  rather  than  to  invest  it  in  manufacturing 
and  other  pursuits  on  their  own  account,  and  at  their  own  risk 
— and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  more  money  lent  in  that 
State,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  State  or 
country  in  the  world.  Th/lender  ti^es  all  the  securities  he  can 
procuro  from  the  borrower,  watches  over  him  constantly  for  the 
14 
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purpose  of  increasing  his  own  secnritj,  uul  often  to  td» 
Advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  Dorrower,  to  compel  lum 
to  pay  extra  interest  or  to  sell  his  property  at  less  than  its  vahie; 
All  these  things  tend  to  create  an  antagonistioal  interest  between 
the  lender  and  the  borrower,  to  embarrass  and  injure  ftk 
borrower,  and  to  discourage  and  destroy  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  States  where  interest  is  low,  capitalists  are 
inclined  to  form  limited  and  other  copartnerships,  to  invest  their 
money  on  their  own  account,  and  to  superintend  its  employment 
themselves,  rather  than  to  loan  it  It  appears  to  me  that  thii 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes,  cooperating  with  the  system  of 
manufacturing  corporations,  which  has  caused  manufaotnriqg 
industry  to  increase  with  so  much  greater  rapidity  (during  the 
last  thirty  years)  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Ishuid  than  it  hn 
in  New  York. 

Sec.  10.  Free  Trade  theory  of  Cost  and  Price, 
Dr.  VVayland  says,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  work  on 
political  economy :  ^^The  amount  of  labor  expended  in  the 
creation  of  a  value,  is  commonly  denominated  its  cost.  This  is 
always  the  standard  by  which,  for  long  periods,  the  degree  of 
EXCHANGEABLE  VALUE  may  be  ESTIMATED.  When,  however,  we 
here  speak  of  labor,  we  speak  of  it  as  simple  la^>or;  that  is, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  degree  op  skill  which 
may  be  combined  with  it,  or  the  other  circumstances  which  may 
conspire  to  create  variation  in  its  value.  We  suppose,  in  the 
remarks  above,  in  all  cases  labor  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  com- 
pared together.  I  have  said  above,  that  cost  forms  the  standard 
by  which  the  degree  of  exchangeable  value  for  long  periods  is  to 
be  estimated.  Temporary  circumstances  may  create  a  variation 
from  this  standard ;  and  may  for  a  short  time  elevate  this  value 
above  or  depress  it  below  the  cost. — These,  however,  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  but  for  a  short  period  ;  the  tendency  of  ex- 
changeable VALUE  IS  always  TO  GRAVITATE  TOWARDS  COST." 

He  says,  in  Book  II.  Chap.  III.  Sec.  6,  ''Although  free  com- 
petition is  necessary  to  reduce  prices  to  their  natural  rate; 
yet  beyond  this,  competition,  within  long  periods,  can  have  no 

EFFECT  WHATEVER.    The  PRICE  of  EVERT  ARTICLE  IS  DETERMINED 

BY  THE  COST  of  its  productiou ;  that  is,  by  the  labor  and  capital 
necessary  to  produce  it." 

Sec.  11.  Free  Trade  theory  of  the  effect  of  competition. 
He  says  in  Book  II.  Chap.  1.  Sec.  2,  '^that  the  general  rate  at 
which  every  thing  is  exchanged,  is  the  amount  of  labor  which  it 
costs  to  produce  it."    The  producer  can  never  for  a  long  period, 
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duirge  more  than  a  fiiir  remuneration  for  hw  labor  and  capital ; 
beeanae,  then  it  wonld  be  cheaper  for  the  other  party  to  produce 
it  for  himeelf.  He  cannot,  for  a  long  period,  charge  less ;  be- 
eanae in  this  case,  he  will  be  rained,  and  must  leave  the  employ- 
ment ;  and  thns  the  nnmber  of  producers  will  be  diminished, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  will  rise  to  the  average  rate  of  profit. 
Nevertheless,  for  short  periodSy  the  exchangeable  value  of  anj 
product  may  be  raised  above  the  reasonable  rate  of  profit.  If 
the  demand  exceed  the  supply,  there  will  be  a  competition  among 
the  buyers ;  the  more  wealthy  will  overbid  the  less  wealthy,  and 
liie  price  will  rise.  This  rise  of  price  will  induce  others  to  devote 
themselves  to  supplying  the  demand,  and  thus  the  price  will  fall. 
If  .Uie  supply  be  greater  than  the  demand,  there  will  arise  a 
competition  among  the  fellers,  and  the  price  will  fall,  and  will 
remain  depressed,  until  either  the  demand  increases,  or  until  so 
many  leave  the  employment,  as  shall  reduce  the  supply  to  the 
average  demand." 

Again,  he  says  in  his  introductory  chapter,  p.  22  :  '^The 
moment  the  price  of  an  article  falls  below  its  cost,  it  ceases  to 
be  produced,  until  the  price  rises.  As  soon  as  it  rises  above 
ordinary  profit,  capital  and  labor  are  directed  to  it,  and  it  is 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  usual  demand.  When 
the  price  of  any  article  is  low,  men  leave  oflf  this  kind  of  produc- 
tioB  in  too  great  numbers,  and  hence  follows  a  comparative 
aeareity  of  the  product  which  they  furnish .  When  the  price  is 
high,  men  rush,  in  too  great  numbers,  into  this  sort  of  production, 
and  hence  arises  a  temporary  glut,  and  a  depreciation  of  its 
exchangeable  value. 

Br.  Wayland  comes  to  the  following  general  conclusions ; 

"1.  Cost,  that  is,  labor  bestowed^  is  the  foundation  of  ex- 
changeable value^  and  from  whichj  it  can  never y  for  hng  periods ^ 
materiallp  vary  ;  that  is,  an  article  can  always  be  had  for  what  it 
costs  to  produu  it ;  including  in  this,  the  ordinary  profit  of  the 
producer.  Notwithstanding  diis,  there  will,  however,  arise  various 
fluctuations,  depending  upon  the  following  circumstances. 

Other  things  being  equal, 

2.  ITie  greater  the  supply,  the  less  the  exchangeable  value. 
8.  The  \&B&  the  supply,  the  greater  the  exchangeable  value. 

4.  The  greater  the  demand,  we  greater  the  exchangeable  value. 

5.  The  less  the  demand,  the  less  the  exchangeable  value. 

6.  And  in  general,  cost  being  fixed,  exchangeable  value  is  in- 
versely as  the  supply,  and  directly  as  the  demand. 

7.  Or  still  more  generally,  at  any  particular  time,  exchange- 
able VALU£  WILL  BE  AS  THE  COST,  plus  the  cffect  produccd  by 
the  variation  in  supply  and  demand." 
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The  foregoing  principles  of  ooitt  and  valae,  together  wiUi  the 
assumed  causes  and  fociliti^s  of  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the 
supply  of  commodities,  constitute  the  foundation  and  chief  corner- 
stone of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Free  Trade  Part?. 
They  originated  substantially  with  the  distinguished  author  of  us 
Wealth  of  Nations  ;  but  were  much  more  fully  developed  by  Mr. 
Kicardo,  and  more  explicitly  stated  by  Dr.  Wayland,  than  by  Dr. 
Smith.  They  were  but  partially  adopted  by  M.  Say,  and  en- 
tirely discarded  by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Political 
Economy. 

Sec.  12.    Fahe  OrSsumpHon  involved  in  the  Free  Trade  theory  of 

Price, 

This  whole  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  oommon 
labor,  unaccompanied  with  extraordinary  skill  or  science,  is  a  cer- 
tain rule  or  measure  of  value,  which  determines  the  cost,  and 
thereby  regulates  the  price  of  every  commodity  produced  by  it 
That  is,  if  one  article  cost  two  days'  labor,  and  another  but  one, 
the  former  cost  precisely  twice  as  much  as  the  latter,  and  its  ex- 
changeable value  must  necessarily  be  just  twice  as  much,  plus  or 
minus  the  effect  produced  by  the  variation  in  supply  and  demand 
which  (the  theory  assumes,)  does  not  regulate,  but  tends  to  dis- 
turb the  natural  price.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are  untrue  ; 
so  far  from  labor  being  either  a  rule  ar  measure  of  value^  by  which 
to  determine  the  cost^  price,  or  value  of  its  own  products^  its  value 
is  equally  fluctuating  as  the  value  of  its  products  ;  its  value  in  fact 
depends  mostly  on  the  price  or  value  of  its  products ;  like  every- 
thiDg  else,  its  price  is  regulated  by  the  principles  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  proportions  between  them  ;  and  an  increased 
demand  for,  and  an  iocreased  price  for  its  products,  produces  an 
increased  demand  for  labor,  and  raises  its  price  also.  Both  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other ;  both  are  equally  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  in  value,  and  neither  can  be  a  rule  or  measure  by 
which  to  determine  the  price  or  value  of  the  other ;  the  prices  of 
both  are  raised,  depressed,  fixed,  regulated,  and  adjusted  by  the 
competition  between  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market;  the 
laborer  beiog  a  seller  of  his  labor,  and  the  hirer  bein^  the  pur- 
chaser. The  proportion  between  supply  and  demand,  that  is,  the 
competition  between  buyers  and  sellers,  fixes  and  regulates  the 
price  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  everything  ;  while  the  amount 
of  labor  required  to  produce  an  article,  has  only  an  indirect  and 
incidental  effect  on  its  price,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
facility  of  producing  it,  and  thereby  affecting  the  supply.  The 
proportion  between  supply  and  demand  is  the  principal  and 

EFFICIENT  CAUSE,  which  DETERMINES  AND  REGULATES  THE  PRICE 

of  an  article,  and  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  it,  is 
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hut  an  iirciDENTAL  cauae,  which  affects  the  price  indirectly, 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  article.  The  free 
trade  economists  have  elevated  the  incident  to  the  rank  of  the  prind- 
paly  and  degraded  the  principal  to  the  station  properly  belonging  to 
the  incident. 

Sec.  13.  False  Assumption  of  the  facility  of  Labor  and  Capi" 
taly  changing  from  one  employment  to  another. 

The  theory  of  Free  Trade,  as  above  qnoted  from  Dr.  Wayland, 
also  inyolves  the  &rther  assumption,  that  laborers  can  change, 
and  capital  be  changed,  from  one  employment  to  another  with  as 
much  ^cility  as  water  runs  down  hill ;  that  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
natural  or  gravitating  tendency,  the  moment  the  price  of  an  arti- 
cle falls  below  its  cost,  both  laborers  and  capital,  leave  the  em- 
ployment by  which  it  is  produced,  and  it  ceases  to  be  produced 
until  the  price  rises  ;  and  that  these  shifting  laborers,  and  this 
floating  capital,  are  moved  on  by  some  irresistible  natural  impube 
and  rush  into  that  species  of  employment,  whose  products  are 
above  the  assumed  standard  of  cost.  In  this  maAner  they  aa3ume 
that  by  means  of  the  impulses  of  nature,  prices,  trade,  and  all 
human  employment,  if  unrestricted  by  human  laws,  will  regulate 
themselves  with  unerring  certainty,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  wants  of  man,  the  same  as  water  tends,  by  an 
inherent  impulse  or  gravitating  principle,  to  find  its  own  level. 

This  assumption  I  have  drawn  out  in  my  own  language^  but  it 
IB  substantially  the  same  as  that  above  qfuoted  from  Dr.  Wayland"; 
and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it  runs  through  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  Conde  Raguet  late  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  free  trade  writers  of  the  age.  It  contains  about  an  ounce 
of  truth,  to  a  pound  of  error.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the 
character  assumed,  but  it  is  very  slight  indeed.  It  is  much 
stronger  among  an  educated,  than  it  is  among  an  illiterate  people ; 
or  rather  it  does  not  exist  at  all  among  the  latter;  and  the  as- 
sumption in  its  full  length  and  breath  as  maintained  by  the  free 
trade  writers,  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  authentic  history. 
The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  have  long  been  about  twice  as 
high  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Ireland.  If  the  theory  were  true,  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  the  average 
wages  for  labor  would  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  in  all 
countries,  men  and  capital  would  frequently  change  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  and  the  division  of  employments,  and  the 
productions  of  every  country,  would  be  adapted  to  its  condition, 
and  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Until  a  very  recent  period,  such  a  thing  as  a  change  of  the 
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laboring  olaflBes  firdm  one  em[doyment  to  aDother,  was  abMil 
anknown ;  and  to  this  day,  not  only  the  laboring  olasBos  of  Aii^ 
bat  almogt  all  those  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  nearij  n 
much  fixed  and  confined  through  life,  by  the  stern  laws  of 
necessity,  to  the  employment  in  which  they  were  edaoated,  as  the 
everlasting  hills  and  mountains  are  immoveably  fixed  in  their 
respective  localities.  They  have  and  understand  but  one 
employment,  by  meams  of  which  they  can  procure  subsistenoe,  and 
they  are  compelled  to  work  at  that  through  life ;  and  friien  sksk 
or  infirm  to  live  on  either  publio  or  private  oharitj,  or  starie. 
Even  amone  the  people  of  our  own  free  states,  (the  best  edoeated 
of  any  people  in  me  world  as  a  whde),  perhaps  not  over  one  ia 
twentv  ever  attempt  to  change  the  employment  to  whkh  thaj 
were  bred ;  and  many  who  do  change  are  injured  by  it.  A  ohfld 
may  be  educated  to  one  employment  as  well  as  another,  but  after 
pursuing  any  one  for  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
mental  and  physical  habits  become  so  adapted  to  it,  that  both 
mind  and  body  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  an  hundred,  are  unfitted 
for  any  other  employment.  All  the  way  in  which  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  persons  in  any  country  engaged  in  the 
different  employments  can  be  changed,  is  by  the  education  of  the 
youth ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  change  the  employment  of 
laboring  adults. 

It  is  so  also,  with  most  kinds  of  capital.  Direction  may  be  given 
to  it  before  it  is  invested,  but  when  once  invested  in  afpriculture, 
real  estate  of  any  kind,  mills,  factories,  tools  or  maehinery,  it  is 
invested  forever,  and  can  never  be  recalled.  Thou^  the  owner 
of  it  may  exchange  it  for  other  property,  yet  it  rtmaams  ike  $ame  ; 
and  it  is  the  owner  only  that  is  changed,  and  not  the  capital.  The 
truth  isy  only  the  rising  generation  afui  newly  created  cofUaly  oa% 
he  turned  into  new  channels,  and  established  in  new  employmenis. 
And  this  can  be  effected  only  during  the  progress  of  a  long  series 
of  years,  by  means  of  a  system  of  training  and  education,  both 
physical  and  mental.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  self-regu- 
lating operations  of  nature,  for  nature  does  not  teach  man  mech- 
anism, nor  does  it  teach  him  the  laws  of  trade,  nor  any  of  the 
physical  sciences,  either  by  instinct,  intuition,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  14.    Errors  of  the  Free  Trade  theory,  arising  from  false 
asswnptioTis, 

These  positions  will  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  statistics,  In 
the  progress  of  the  work.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  errors 
and  heresies  of  the  free  trade  economists  or  advocates,  result 
directly  and  indirectly,  from  their  two  leading  principles  above 
stated ;  both  of  which  are  assumptions  compounded  of  truth  and 
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fldBehood,  in  which  the  latter  greatly  predominates.  These  prin- 
eiples,  or  assumed  principles,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
old  doctrines  of  fatalism  and  necessitarianisro,  slightly  modified, 
and  engrafted  upon  the  principles  of  political  economy.  Fatalism 
and  necessitarianism  boUi  teach  that  man  is  so  ntterly  helpless,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  either  conception  or  action  which  does  not 
ori^ate  either  in  the  impulses  of  nature,  or  with  the  special  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  deny  man  all  freedom  of 
action,  all-freedom  of  will,  and  all  power  of  originating  action  of 
any  kind.  The  advocates  of  free  trade  are  a  little  more  liberal 
to  him.  While  they  insist  that  the  prices  of  commodities  and  all 
the  laws  of  trade  are  governed  by  the  fixed  and  immutable  phy- 
sical laws  of  the  Universe,  that  men  will  buy  where  they  can  buy 
nominally  the  cheapest,  and  that  man  should  allow  himself  to  float 
down  the  current  of  time  in  accordance  with  these  physical  laws, 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  all  the  elements  of  the  material  world, 
without  ever  making  a  struggle  to  resist  or  evade  their  destructive 
influences  upon  him,  they  admit  his  power  to  resist  these  laws  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  insist  that  his  struggles  are  necessarily 
unavailing  to  do  any  good,  and  only  contribute  to  make  his  con- 
dition still  worse. 

Fatalism  and  necessitarianism  deny  that  man  has  any  power  to 
originate  any  action  whatsoever,  whereby  his  condition  may  be 
changed,  or  afiected,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  The 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  following  closely  in  their  footsteps,  deny 
that  he  has  any  power  to  improve  his  condition.  They  admit 
that  he  has  the  power  to  alter  his  condition  and  to  change  his 
&te  ;  but  only  to  make  it  worse,  and  never  to  make  it  better. 
They  inculcate  the  principle  that  man  should  always  conform  to 
the  physical  laws  of  Nature  ;  while  true  policy,  in  my  view, 
requires  that  he  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of 
nature,  as  explained  in  the  first  chapter  of  these  essays.  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  his  political  economy,  labors  to  show  the  importance 
of  communities  and  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  conforming  to 
the  moral  law  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  promote  their  highest 
earthly  good  and  prosperity. 

8kc.  16.    Tables  showing  the  prices  of  Wheat  in  England  from 
1120  to  1557. 

Statement  of  the  prices  in  England  of  wheat  per  quarter  of 
eight  Winchc^ster  bushels,  at  various  periods  from  the  12th  to  the 
16th  ceatury,  in  sterling  money  of  those  several  periods  ;  and  the 
prices  also  in  the  money  of  the  present  time.  To  which  I  have 
added  a  calculation  of  the  price  or  value,  on  comparing  the 
amount  of  the  money  then  in  circulation  for  each  person  in 
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Europe,  with  the  amount  in  circulation  in  1840,  ctiBmm  Hi 
amount  for  each  person  in  Europe  and  America  at  the  Irtte 
period,  equal  to  f  5)  and  at  all  the  former  periods  up  to  the  jmt 
1500,  only  $1.50 ;  in  1600,  $3  and  in  the  year  1700,  $4.50  ai 
stated  in  Section  8  of  Chapter  X. 
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14 
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28 

53 

4 

53 

4 

186 

1557,  aft»r  harvest, 

6 

6 

17 

6 

Sec.  16.    Average  and  comparative  Prices  of  Wheat  from 
1583  to  1800. 

Summary  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  per  quarter 
of  eight  Winchester  bushels,  at  Oxford,  England,  during  the 
undermentioned  periods ;  also  the  highest  average  and  lowest 
average  for  a  year  during  each  period ;  being  formed  from  an 

*  There  was  in  1270  a  famine  in  England,  so  severe  that,  according  to 
Peckham,  as  quoted  by  Fleetwood,  ^  provisions  were  so  scarce  that  parents 
did  eat  their  own  children." 
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of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  eaoh  year,  taken  at 
ly  (J^th  March)  and  Michaelmas  (29th  September), 
oh  I  have  added  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  prices 
ig  into  consideration  the  amount  of  money  in  ciroolation 
period,  and  comparing  it  with  the  amount  in  circulation 
340  to  1850. 

Sterling  money. 


n. 

f. 

d. 

Comparative  price. 

1590  average, 

21 

lOi 

42s. 

^est 

36 

2 

708. 

west  " 

14 

H 

28s. 

1610  average, 

29 

4 

548. 

ghest  " 

44 

6 

8l8. 

west  " 

24 

4 

448. 

1650  average, 

46 

7 

738. 

ghest  " 

62 

6 

98s. 

west  « 

32 

9 

5l8. 

1660  average, 

38 

H 

58s. 

ghest  " 

53 

1 

798. 

west  " 

19 

10 

30s. 

•  1700  average, 

47 

0 

608. 

ighest 

58 

1 

738. 

west  " 

29 

11 

38s. 

•  1710  average. 

29 

36s. 

ghest  " 

61 

10 

758. 

west  " 

24 

6 

30s. 

•  1750  average, 

28 

308. 

ighest  " 

43 

3 

458. 

west  " 

21 

1 

228. 

>  1760  average, 

37 

7 

388. 

ighest 

60 

5 

608. 

west  " 

26 

2 

268. 

t  1780  average. 

49 

2i 

468. 

ighest  " 

62 

2 

57s. 

>we8t  " 

34 

8 

328. 

>  1800  average, 

63 

11 

528. 

ighest  " 

88 

11 

708. 

►west  " 

49 

5 

40b. 

3.  17.    Average  Prices  of  Wheat  from  1801  to  1850. 

mary  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  throughout 
A  and  Wales,  per  quarter  of  eight  imperial  bushels, 
each  decennial  period  from  1801  to  1850 ;  also  the 
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highest  and  lowMt  ayerages  during  any  year  of  eadi  penri,  u 
asoertained  by  the  reoeiven  of  com  retorns.^ 


Money. 

Yem. 

«. 

d. 

Compantifv  fricti 

1601  to  1810  average, 

83 

11 

60b. 

1801  highest 

(( 

119 

6 

908. 

1803  lowest 

C( 

58 

10 

44«. 

1811  to  1820  averagOi 

87 

6 

66s. 

1812  highest 

(( 

126 

6 

Oda. 

1815  lowest 

cc 

65 

7 

491. 

1821  to  1830  average, 

59 

5 

52b. 

1825  highest 

C( 

68 

6 

60b. 

1822  lowest 

C( 

44 

7 

30b. 

1831  to  1840  average, 

56 

11 

56b. 

1839  highest 

(( 

70 

8 

YOb. 

1835  lowest 

(( 

39 

4 

39r. 

1841 

C( 

64 

4 

Tear.  «. 

d. 

1842 

u 

57 

3 

1847  69 

9 

1843 

cc 

50 

1 

1848  50 

6 

1844 

cc 

51 

3 

1849  44 

4 

1845 

cc 

,  50 

10 

1850  40 

3 

1846 

cc 

54 

8 

1851  abottt  30 

0 

The  average  prices  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain,  per  quarter,  in 
1845,  1846,  and  1847,  were  as  follows : 

January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 

Grain  was  higher  in  England  after  harvest  in  1845,  than  it  was 
before  harvest ;  higher  in  October  and  November,  than  it  was  the 
following  winter  and  spring.  There  was  an  alarm  in  the  fall  of 
1845  of  a  short  crop  which  was  not  justified  by  the  result ;  the 
crop  was  better  than  was  supposed,  and  prices  conse'][aently 
declined  in  the  winter  aud  spring  following. 

*  The  Imperial  bushel  containB  nearly  3)^  per  cent  more  than  the  Win* 
cheater  bushel. 


1845. 

1840. 

1847. 

f.  d. 

f.  d. 

«. 

d. 

45  7J 

56  1 

68 

4 

45  4 

54  74 

73 

3i 

45  4 

55  4 

75 

4 

46  1^ 

55  6 

75 

44 

45  10 

56  4 

91 

1 

47  5 

52  5 

92 

10 

49  3 

51  7 

78 

10 

55  7 

45  11 

70 

6 

54  5 

50  1 

54 

3 

57  10 

May  29, 
August  21,  - 

102 

5 

58  10 

62 

6 

57  10 

"     28,  - 

60 

4 
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The  potato  orop  of  1846,  hSied  both  in  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain ;  the  mm  crop  also  was  short,  which  prodnced  a  fiimine 
I  Ireland  and  mnch  alarm  in  England,  and  prices  went  up  oon- 
toily  from  September  1846  nntil  the  last  of  May,  1847,  when 
ley  attained  their  maximum  of  nearly  108s.  per  quarter,  or  (3 
er  bushel  The  high  prices,  together  with  the  opening  of  the 
orts,  and  allowing  free  trade  in  grain  and  flour,  invited  large 
nportations,^  and  caused  great  speculations  in  those  articles, 
'he  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1847, 
onmsted  of  over  twenty-one  million  bushels  of  wheat,  nearly 
fty  million  bushels  of  other  grain,  and  over  three  million  and 
ix  htandred  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  besides  considerable  quan-  * 
ities  of  meal.  The  markets  became  overstocked  and  glutted, 
rices  began  to  fall  early  in  June,  and  fell  constantly,  until  the 
nd  of  the  year,  and  much  of  the  wheat  which  was  purchased  in 
lay  at  over  100s.  per  quarter,  was  sold  the  last  of  August  and 
1  September  at  from  50s.  to  62s. 

The  result  of  so  large  importations  was,  that  the  balance  of 
rade  was  turned  against  Great  Britain,  large  amounts  of  specie 
rere  exported  to  pay  that  balance,  a  panic  was  produced,  several 
«nks  failed,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  mercantile  firms 
Riled,  whose  liabilities  amounted  to  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
k>llars. 

Ibc.  18.  Comparison  of  the  pojndaHon  with  the  products  of 
Wheats  and  prices  at  different  periods ;  shomng  the  poverty 
of  the  people. 

The  facte  stated  in  the  foregoing  three  sections  are  of  a  very 
lurions  and  interesting  character,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
ion  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
rom  about  2,300,000  in  the  year  1200,  to  18,627,489,  beside 
he  army  and  navy,  by  the  census  of  1841.  It  amounted  in  the 
rear  1600  to  about  3,800,000  ;  in  1600,  to  about  6,000,000, 
md  in  1750,  to  only  about  7,800,000.  In  selecting  the  exam- 
ples, I  have  endeavored  to  take  the  highest,  the  lowest,  and  the 
nedium  prices,  in  order  to  present  to  the  reader  a  fair  view  of 
ht  prodigious  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  English 
narket.  On  looking  at  the  comparative  prices  (which  are  the 
real  standard,  on  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  at  different  periods),  the  reader  will  see  that  they 
irere  the  lowest  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
khat  they  ever  were.  In  all  the  numerous  examples  I  have  found 
for  the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, there  are  very  few  where  the  comparative  price  was  less 
than  208.  per  quarter,  many  more  where  the  comparative  prices 
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were  each  over  lOOs.  per  quarto;  and  Ae  £umiie  prioeB  wt 

from  200s.  to  lOOSs.  per  quarter. 

The  returns  were  made  annually,  without  any  omissiona,  andaaf 
be  depended  upon  from  the  year  1583  ;  and  from  that  jrear  to  tti 
year  1680,  the  average  comparative  price  of  each  decennial  period, 
was  over  40s.  per  quarter,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  ninetf- 
sevcn  years  over  568.  per  quarter ;  while  the  average  oomparatifB 
price  of  each  decennial  period  from  1700  to  1760,  was  Im  dni 
43s.  per  quarter  ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole  sixty  yean  bat 
37s.  per  quarter.  The  comparative  prices  of  wheat  were  mm 
than  fifty  per  cent,  higher  on  an  average  during  the  former  that 
«  they  were  during  the  latter  of  those  periods,  though  the  populaftioi 
was  about  thirty  per  cent,  greater  during  the  latter  period  that 
the  former. 

Prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  in  148^ 
England  was  mostly  a  grazing;  country ;  fiunines  and  fiuninb 
prices  were  frequent,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  tables  ;  and  the 
prices  would  mdicate  and  confirm  the  history  of  the  country, 
that  the  people  often  suffered  severely,  and  died  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  for  want  of  food.  The  population  was 
sparse,  the  people  poor,  and  the  exports  of  the  countiy  mostly 
confined  to  wool,  a  few  coarse  unfinished  woollen  cloths,  tin  and 
lead.  Some  wheat  was  exported  between  the  years  1696  and  1767, 
but  very  little  at  any  other  period.  Agriculture  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb  until  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  when  the  annual  crop 
of  wheat  of  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  only  16,500,000 
bushels ;  which  is  less  than  the  present  annual  crop  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  only  one  seventh  part  the  present  annual  crop  of  England 
and  Wales.  But  the  prices  would  indicate  that  the  annual  crop 
was  then  (about  the  year  1688)  not  only  much  more  certain  and  re* 
gular,  but  generally  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  ordinarily 
during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 

It  appears  from  the  authorities  collected  by  McCulloch,  in  his 
Com.  Diet.,  title  Bread,  that  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  only  the  wealthy  of  England  lived  on  wheat  bread ; 
that  their  servants  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  lived  on 
rye,  barley,  and  oat  bread,  and  were  so  poor  they  could  not 
afford  to  live  on  wheat;  and  even  as  late  as  1758,  it  was  esti- 
mated, that  but  little,  if  any  more  than  half  of  the  people  lived  on 
wheat.  The  consumption  of  wheat  during  the  last  forty  yearsi 
has  been  as  large  in  G-reat  Britain  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion as  in  any  of  our  free  States,  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  our  free  States  will  average.  Rye  and  Indian  com,  which 
are  extensively  used  in  our  free  States,  are  thought  by  the 
manufacturing  laborers  of  Great  Britain  (who  get  good  wages), 
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00  ooarse  hre  for  their  delicate  palates.  What  haa  pro- 
iiia  change  ?    Should  it  oot  be  mostly  attributed  to  the 

008  increase  in  the  value  of  their  mining  and  manufaotar« 
istry  ? 

nlloch  says  in  his  statistics,  title  Vital  Statistics,  ^'If  any 
rere  wanted  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  food  and  the 
by  dwellings  of  the  English  people  down  to  the  17th 
,  it  would  be  found  in  the  famines  and  plagues  which  still 
m1  with  little  mitigation.  They  occurred  in  140*7,  1440, 
485,  1498,  1500,  1506,  1510,  1517,  1528,  1545,  1551, 
558,  1568,  1569,  1585,  1592,  1593,  16Q6,  1625,  1636, 
)5.    In  1407  it  was  computed  that  80,000  persons  died 

1  short  tune  in  London,  while  the  mortality  was  still  higher 
country  towns."  He  shows  that  the  plague  and  other 
I  swept  off  in  1593,  about  31,891  of  the  population  of 
,  comprising  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  that  the 
\j  in  1625  was  31  per  cent. ;  in  1636,  13  per  cent.,  and 
,  no  less  than  43  per  cent.,  amounting  to  56,558. 

onder  need  be  excited,  that  plague,  dysentery,  fevers  and 
irons  train  of  other  diseases  were  often  brought  on  by 
r  food,  comfortable  dwellings,  lodging  and  clothing,  and 
ff  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
[erence  in  the  productive  industry  and  condition  of  the 
,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  people,  is  sufficient  to 
for  the  fact,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  has  declined 
me  half  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  two  centuries ; 
t  the  increase  of  the  population  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
ras  usually  only  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  a  century, 
li  it  was  nearly  15  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  during  the 
wars  of  that  nation  with  Napoleon. 

I.  Rent  of  land,  wheat  produced  per  acre,  and  prices  of 

labor  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
nid  in  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Chap.  TV.,  that 
.  CoUum  *  supposes  4d.  per  acre  to  have  been  about  the 
rate  at  which  land  was  let,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th 
\  and  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was 
,  and  the  average  produce  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre, 
iry  earlier,  according  to  the  law  book  entitled  Fleta,  land 
ielded  only  three  times  the  quantity  sown.  At  a  later 
sixty-one  acres  in  the  manor  of  Hawsted  produced  seventy 

9  of  wheat  annually,  on  an  average  of  three  years." 
\  are  items  in  the  Hawsted  accounts,  showing  that  sixty 
were  paid  for  one  day  2d.  each  to  weed  the  com."  This 
!  latter  part  of  the  14th  century. 
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-   The  fonr  penoe  rent  per  sere  above  referred  to,  wma  eqodl  in 

the  weight  of  eoin,  to  12d.  of  the  money  of  the  present  tim; 
ftnd  when  the  amount  of  money  in  eircnlation  for  each  person  it 
that  time  is  compared  with  the  amomit  at  this  time  ( 1850,)  Ike 
rent  was  equal  to  38.  6d.  sterling,  or  abont  eighty-fonr  cents  per 
acre.  The  two  pence  per  day  for  labor  in  the  14th  centniy,  im 
eqoal  in  weight  of  coin  to  about  5|d.  of  sterling  money  at  yrt- 
sent,  and  equal  in  comparative  value  to  abont  Is.  Td.,  or  thu^- 
dght  cents  of  the  money  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  stated  m  the  Chronicum,  that  woiicmen  took  their  wigei 
in  1351  in  wheat  at  the  price  of  16d.  per  bushel;  the  Bominil 
price  being  as  stated  in  the  following  table ;  to  which  I  have 
added  the  amount  in  money  of  the  present  time,  and  the  oompi- 
rative  value. 

Weeders  and  haymakers  per  day, 
Reapers,  " 
Masons  and  tilers, 
Other  laborers, 

Farm  servants  per  year. 
Bailiff  or  overseer,  " 
A  first  hind,  " 
Carter  and  shepherd, 
Cowherd  and  swineherd, 
A  woman  servant. 

These  yearly  wages  are  the  prices  fixed  by  the  statate  of  12 
Richard  II.,  Chap.  2  (about  the  year  1400;)  and  it  is  presumed 
they  are  beside  food  and  lodging,  though  that  does  not  appear  by 

the  act. 

Sfic.  20.  Value  of  SHps,  Iron,  Wool  a/nd  Wines  m  Flanden^ 

in  1470. 

In  1470,  seven  Spanish  ships  loaded  with  iron^  wine,  froits  ind 
wool,  on  their  voyage  to  Flanders,  were  captured  by  some 
English  vesseb,  and  brought  to  England.  The  owners  applied  to 
the  King,  Henry  VI.,  for  redress,  and  exhibited  on  wth  an  ae- 
oount  of  the  burden  and  value  of  the  ships,  and  prices  at  which 
the  merchandize  would  have  sold  in  Flanders.  The  tonnage  of 
the  seven  ships  was  as  follows  :  one  of  40  tons ;  one  of  70  tons ; 
one  of  100  tons ;  two  of  110  tons  each ;  and  two  of  120  tons 
each.  Their  nominal  value  per  ton^  as  sworn  to,  and  the  value 
of  the  merchandize,  is  stated  in  the  following  table ;  to  which  I 
have  added  their  value  in  weight  of  coin  of  the  preset  time,  and 


Nombua 

PrieetMiao— ] 

r  OMpa 

prioe^ 

of  preeent  timi 

u  pika. 

2id. 

$0  46 

4d.to  6 

12^ 

92 

16| 

1  20 

n 

3i 

23 

dis. 

778. 

$68 

21  3d. 

53 

45 

21  3 

53 

45 

14  4 

36 

31 

12  8 

31  6d. 

27 
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eonqMuratiTe  Talne  wbm  taldng  Hhe  amount  of  ckcnlatiiig 
money  into  oonadepation. 

Tahie  In  moiMj  of  OompsrstlTtt 
Talne  iworn  tOL        the  present  time.  Talue. 

Ships  per  ton,            £  l.4a.  £2,00b,  £7^ 

Bordeaux  wine  pr.  pipe,    6                   9.15  35 

Bastard  wines  per  pipe,    5                   8.2  29 

Iron  per  ton,                11  17.12  63 

Wool  pr.  sack  of  196  lbs.  5                   8.2  29 

The  nominal  yalne  of  the  wool  as  claimed,  is  a  little  over  6d. 
sterling  per  pound ;  and  its  oomparative  value  about  34d.  or  68 
oents  per  pound  of  oar  money ;  and  the  comparative  value  of  the 
iroB  aoout  $300  per  ton.  Iron  must  have  been  extremely  scarce 
at  that  period,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  valuable^ 
when  the  price  of  labor  was  so  low. 

Sec.  21.  Exports  of  Engla/nd  in  1354,  cund  condition  of  tke 
laboring  classes. 
This  view  of  the  value  and  scarcity  of  iron,  and  the  value  of 
wool,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  statements,  extracted  from 
Chap.  IV.  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England.  "  The  most 
ancient  record  which  presents  a  general  view  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  England,  is  an  account  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  England,  and  the  amount  of  customs  paid 
on  them  for  the  year  1354.  The  exports  here  mentioned  are 
about  31,651}  sacks  of  wool  at  £6  per  sack  ;  3036  cwts.  of  wool 
at  40s.  per  cwt. ;  65  woolfels,  (sheep  and  lamb  skins  with  the 
wool  on,)  valued  at  21s.  8d. ;  hides  to  the  value  of  £89  5s; 
4,774}  pieces  of  cloth  at  408.  each;  and  8,06 H  pieces  of 
worsted  stuff  at  16s.  8d.  each.  Total  value  of  exports  £212,338  5s. 
paying  customs  to  the  amount  of  j%l,846  12s.  2d.  Wool  would 
therefore  appear  by  this  account  to  have  constituted  about  thir- 
teen fourteenths  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  Kingdom."  From 
other  accounts,  it  appears  that  iron,  tin,  and  lead  were  also  some- 
times exported,  which  are  omitted  in  the  above  account.  The 
author  remarks,  It  may  be  presumed  also,  that  iron  was  occa- 
sionally exported  during  this  period,  from  the  statute  28  Edward 
HI.,  ch.  5,  (passed  m  1354,)  which  enacts  lhat  no  iron, 
whether  made  in  England  or  imported,  shall  be  carried  out  of  the 
country." 

The  tiominal  value  of  the  exports  of  England  in  1354,  above 
referred  to,  their  value  in  weight  of  coin  of  the  present  time,  and 
their  comparative  value,  taking  the  amount  of  money  in  circula- 
tion iivto  consideration,  and  estimating  the  sack  of  wool  the  same 
as  th(^  present  English  sack  or  pack,  240  lbs.,  and  the  pieces 
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of  cloth  and  wonted  stuff  at  30  yards  each  piece,  would  he  m 
follows : 

Kxpott  Tilna  Tafaie  hi  muaef  Ooiiiy[<ii 

stated.  oTpreMBt  tinML  tbIm, 

7^96,370  lbs.  wool  in  sacks  at    6d.  pr.  Ih.  Is.  4d.  $1  17 

340,032  lbs  wool  in  cwts.  at    4^  pr.  lb.                  11  84 

65woolfel8at               4  each.                  11  80 

143;23d  yds.  cloth  at          Is.  4  per  yd.  3   81-  3  It 

241^5  yds.  wors'd  st'ffi,  at     61  per  yd.  18  1  32 

The  cloth  exported  was  mostly  of  a  coarse  quality  in  an  nnfia- 
ished  condition,  and  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  colored  and  fin- 
ished. The  condition  of  the  laboring  peasantry  of  England  mat 
have  been  deplorable  indeed  in  the  12th,  ISth,  14th  aad  Idth 


centories ;  when  the  comparative  value  of  their  wages  was  only 
from  23  to  40  cents  per  day,  and  about  $31  per  annum,  with 
board  and  lodging ;  the  comparative  price  of  common  woolka 
cloth  from  $2  to  $3  per  yard fine  wool  from  84  cents  to  $1  per 
pound,  and  coarse  wool  perhaps  half  as  high  ;  and  the  compara- 
tive prices  of  grain  and  provisions  on  the  average  much  higher 
than  they  are  now,  and  often  from  two  to  five  times  as  high. 
The  sufferings  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  particularly  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  must  have  been  constantly  great  for  want  of 
comfortable  clothing  and  dwellings;  and  when  the  crops  were 
short  and  provisions  scarce  and  dear,  their  sufferings  must  have 
often  been  intense  for  want  of  food.  These  are  the  principal 
causes  of  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  yean  dd,  having 
been  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  mor- 
tality of  adults,  taking  the  years  of  plague  and  other  pestilences 
into  consideration,  nearly  twice  as  great  as  at  the  present  time. 

Sec.  22.  Prices  of  rents^  uoageSy  provinon$j  fifc,  in  tke  tkirteaUk 
amd  fourteenth  centuries. 
Mr.  HaUam  estimated  the  average  price  of  rents  of  arable 
lands,  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  at  6d.  per  acre;  the 
average  prices  of  wheat  4s.  per  quarter  of  8  busheb,  and  barley 
and  oats  in  proportion  ;  sheep  at  aboutj  or  a  littie  less  than  Is. 
each ;  oxen  at  10s.  to  128.  each  ;  and  butchers'  meat,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  ( 1425  to  1464,)  at  1^  farthings  per  lb.  The 
statute  of  laborers,  in  1350,  fixed  the  wages  of  reapers  during 
the  harvest  at  3^d.  per  day,  they  finding  themselves ;  that  the 
statute  of  1444  fixed  the  reapers'  wages  at  5d  ,  and  those  of  com- 
mon workmen  in  building  at  3}d.,  and  established  the'  yearly 
wages  of  a  chief  hind,  or  shepherd,  at  £1  4s.,  with  food;  and 
those  of  a  common  servant  in  husbandry,  at  but  18s.  4d.,  with 
meat  and  drink.  These  prices  were  established  by  law  as  the 
maximum  prices  which  could  be  demanded  by  laborers,  and  Hal- 
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them  above  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  at  those 
!n  a  note  it  is  said,  In  the  Arohseelogia,  vol.  xviii., 
have  a  bailiff's  account  of  expenses  in  1387,  where  it 
it  a  ploughman  had  6d.  per  week,  and  58.  a  year  in 
ith  an  allowance  of  diet,  which  seems  to  have  be^ 

:e. 

these  prices,  stating  their  amount  in  money  of  the 
le,  and  their  comparative  amount,  taking  the  amount 
ng  money  into  consideration,  and  the  result  is  as 

Price  itattd.  Prio0iBmoii«7of  OomMnttTe 
the  prceent  ttmeu  pnosi 

Ad.  Ad. 

nd  per  acre,              0  6  13  $1  10 

quarter,                  4  0  10    0  9  00 

1  0  2    6  2  20 

11  0        .27    6  26  00 

b.,                            l^far.  i  5^ 
r  day  in  1360,  with- 

1,                              3^  9  66 
ute  in  1444, 

r  day  without  board,      6  10  73 

I  buUding  per  day,         3|  7  50 

per  year,             £1  4  0  48    0  42 

ers  per  year,             18  4  36    8  32  00 

per  week,  in  1387,        7^  13  1  10 

Comparative  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the 

fourteenth  and  ninctunth  ceiUuries. 
cts  show  that  the  comparative  prices  of  the  rent  of 
le  wages  of  labor  were  much  lower  than  the  products 
hen  we  compare  them  with  present  prices.  This  can 
counted  for  by  supposing,  that  at  that  early  age,  the 
iences,  mechanic  arts,  aud  the  standard  of  agriculture, 
low  and  rude  a  condition,  and  agricultural  implements 
a  character,  that  labor  was  not  very  productive ;  and 
i  required  about  three  times  as  much  labor  to  culti- 
Itural  products,  and  even  to  raise  animals  in  that  cold 
is  now  required.  Even  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  of 
day,  need  not  envy  the  lot  and  condition  of  their  an- 
any  time  prior  to  the  18th  century.  The  comparative 
mmon  agricultural  labor  per  annum,  was  then  about 
) ;  now  it  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  much.  Then 
bread  made  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  with  pottage, 
coarse  meat,  barley  broth,  and  water  gruel ;  now  ihej 
fj  and  the  manufacturing  laborers  entirely,  on  wheat 
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bread  ;  tbe  latter  have  an  abandance  of  meat,  good  olothmg  md 
oomfortable  dwellings  ;  and  their  earnings  are  generally  bo  grett 
as  to  famish  the  means  to  gratify,  aftd  in  their  present  ignenal 
state,  tempt  them  to  indiUge  in  freqnent  dissipation.  Thm 
foots  and  results  are  oonfirmed  not  only  by  l^e  writings  of  Mr. 
Jacob  and  Mr.  McCulloch,  but  by  nomerons  other  BritiA 
authors. 

Sec.  24.  Table  of  Prices  in  the  sixteetUh  oemtmrf. 
Many  facts  in  relation  to  prices  in  England  daring  A»  16dk 
century,  taken  from  Sir  Frederic  Eden's  tables,  are  pnbliriied  ia 
Chap.  VIL  of  Book  VI.  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  Engjbiid, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracted  and  the 
of  the  present  time,  and  also  the  oomparatiye  priee  added. 


Prtoe  ttetad.     Price  in  mtm&f  Cm, 


TeiT. 

OfmVMIltttlBfll 

d. 

Mason's  wages  per  day. 

1500 

0 

4 

0 

$0  50 

do.  allowed  for  diet, 
do.  wages  per  day. 

(( 

2 

24 

1775 

1 

0 

1 

50 

House-painters  do. 

u 

1 

0 

1 

50 

Common  laborers  per  day, 

8 

sl 

33 

Ditchers  and  hedgers  do. 

1590 

4 

16 

Gardener  do. 

u 

6 

25 

Pigeons  per  dozen, 

1500 

4 

H 

50 

Eggs  per  hundred, 

u 

6a7 

11 

80 

Chickens, 

u 

1 

n 

12 

A  goose, 

u 

Sa4 

42 

A  lamb. 

u 

6 

10 

73 

An  ox, 
A  heifer, 

u 

11 

8 

19 

5 

17  00 

u 

9 

0 

15 

0 

13  00 

A  fat  cow, 

1589 

60 

0 

62 

0 

28  00 

A  milch  cow,  ' 

i( 

33 

4 

34 

5 

15  00 

A  fat  goose, 

ti 

1  to  14d. 

1 

2 

54 

A  turkey, 

u 

1 

4 

1 

^ 

63 

Pigeons  per  dosen. 

1590 

1 

0 

1 

50 

Butter  per  lb.. 

a 

4 

4 

16 

Beef  per  stone  of  14  lbs.. 

1597 

1 

nto26d.  2 

90 

Cheese  per  lb.. 

(( 

3 

k 

11 

Sugar  per  lb., 

u 

1 

4 

1 

56 

Stockings  per  pair. 

1525 

2 

4 

3 

11 

2  80 

Shoes  per  pair, 

u 

1 

4 

2 

7 

1  86 

Stockings  per  pair 

1590 

2 

8 

2 

9 

1  31 

Men's  woes. 

<i 

1 

6 

1 

75 

Paper  per  quire, 

1570 

3 

i\ 

15 

OK  mm. 
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PvfMI 

itata 

PriMtainoii^ 

Omi. 

ofpMMDttline. 

prioo. 

Ymt, 

«. 

1678 

3i 

n 

16 

1689 

1 

8 

85 

(( 

8 

'  el 

33 

1590 

9 

0 

9  3^ 

4  40 

1601 

1 

2 

1  2 

52 

a 

10 

10 

37 

ndjeflperlb.y 
shirt, 
VD  per  lb., 
UB  per  cauldron, 
ister  mason  per  day, 
mmon  laborer  do. 

[t  Bppears  that  the  oomparatiye  price  of  labor  was  as  low  in 
I  16tli  century  as  it  was  during  Uie  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
itnries ;  while  the  comparative  prices  of  food  and  clothing 
re  quite  as  high,  if  not  higher.  In  fact,  labor  was  not  very 
Mbetive,  and  there  was  no  great  demand  for  it,  until  the  im- 
ivement  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  invention  and  introduction 
the  spinning-jenny  and  other  machinery,  the  latter  part  of  the 
century ;  and  as  population  increased,  the  demand  for  pro- 
ions  and  all  the  comforts  of  life  increased  also,  and  the  condi-^ 
I  of  the  laboring  classes  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  depressed. 
ih  is  the  history  of  the  retrograde  condition  of  the  laboring 
ises  in  all  agricultural  countries,  which  have  but  little  manu- 
mring  industry.  England  in  the  16th  century,  and  Ireland  at 
present  time,  are  not  solitary  instances.  Were  it  not  for  the 
mth  of  the  climate,  the  suffering  among  the  laboring  classes 
dd  be  nearly  as  great  in  Italy  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

!.  25.  Contract  Prices  of  provisio^is  and  labor  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Grtenwich^  f  rom  1730  to  1835. 
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The  number  of  inmates  of  the  hospital  in  1830  is  stated  to 
bave  been  2,710.  The  quantities  of  provisions  consumed  mart 
have  been  large,  and  the  prices  wholesale,  not  retail ;  but  as  it  ii 
located  only  five  miles  from  London  where  provisions  and  labor 
are*  the  highest  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  the  prices  mn  k 
regarded  as  about  equal  to  the  average  of  retail  prices  throiujboit 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  A  chaldron  of  coals,  (36  buadii} 
generally  weighs  about  3,000  lbs.  or  nearly  27  cwt.  gnm\ 
and  is  equal  to  nearly  two  cords  of  hard  wood  of  average  araitf. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  1730  vio 
about  7^00,000,  and  in  1830  about  16,200,000 ;  so  that  donw 
the  century  the  demand  for  provisions  more  than  doubled,  m 
the  supply  of  laborers  more  than  doubled  ;  and  though  the  eos- 

Earative  prices  of  provisions  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  poim- 
ition,  and  nearly  doubled  also ;  yet  the  demand  for  Umt 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  laborers,  and  the  oom^aratift 
wages  of  carpenters  and  masons  more  than  doubled  durms  the 
century.  It  snould  be  remarked,  also,  that  most  kinds  of  douiing, 
coal  for  fuel,  and  salt,  declined  in  price  during  this  period,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  wages  of  labor  would  command  nearly 
twice  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  aggregate  in  1830,  as 
they  would  in  1730. 

Sec.  26.  Exports  from  London  to  France^  and  Prices  of  tkt 
same  in  1751  ;  and  the  official  valtu  of  goods. 
An  account  of  the  export  of  certain  articles  fipm  the  port  of 
London  to  France,  during  the  year  1751,  and  the  Custom-House 
value  of  the  same,  which  was  the  official  value  fixed  in  the  year 
1696.    See  Lex  Mercatoria,  515  to  520. 

Quantity.  Price. 
Brass,  wrought,  cwt.,       -  550  £8    0  0 

Copper,  do  -  50  5    0  0 

Iron,  tons,  -  25  12  10  0tol7^ 

Cast-iron        do.  -  74J  12  10  0 

Iron  do.  •  2  14    0    0  to  ISL 

Iron,  wrought,  lbs.  -         6,134  2    0    0  pr.cwt 

Lead,  cwt.       -  -         1,832  0  12  0^ 

Shot,    do.       -  -  605  0  14  0 

Tin,     do.       .  -  606  3  15  0 

Gunpowder,  lbs.  -  800  0    0  7to7|ii 

Coals,  chaldrons,  -  42  1    5  0 

Earthenware,  pieces,       -       17,800  0    0  1 

Glass,  do.         -        7^00  0    0  8 

Stoneware,       do.  -  200  0    0  2 

Butter,  firkins,  -  530  1    0  0 

Cheese,  cwts.,  -  32  15  0 
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»e,  lbs., 

,lb8.,  . 

w,  Ibfl.,  - 
snlOy  lbs.,  - 
Ids,  lbs., 
loco,  lbs.,  - 
»,  qre.,  - 
At,  qrs.,  - 
lai  meal,  qrs., 
ey,  qrs.,  - 
,  qrs., 
J,  qrs., 
ha,  long,  - 
0.  short, 
le,  yards,  - 
inel,  do. 
rD,  do. 

0.  ells, 
^r,  yards, 

»1,  sheep's,  lbs., 
>.  Iambus,  lbs., 
»,  doz.  pairs, 

1,  doz. 

iage,  tons,  - 
ip,  owt.. 


Quantity. 

£0 

Price. 

14,896 

1 

632,464 

0 

0 

2  to2| 

219,699 

0 

0 

11 

56,459 
1,200  nearly, 

0 

1 

0  • 

0 

0 

31 

3,270,688 

0 

0 

3 

1,765 

1 

1 

0 

57,380 

1 

4  to  348. 

1,582 

1 

16  to  51s. 

410 

0 

15 

0 

5,200 

0 

13  to  158. 

200 

0 

10  to  158. 

ODD 

in 

0 

0 

81 

8 

0 

0 

250 

0 

3 

0 

1,730 

0 

1 

0 

3,000 

0 

1 

4 

19,100 

0 

1 

8 

210 

0 

1 

4 

26,988 

0 

2 

0 

250 

0 

1 

6 

280 

0 

10 

0 

10 

2 

10 

0 

130 

1 

5 

0 

758 

0 

17  to  22j8. 

£272,199 

16 

10 

Total  value, 

Lmong  the  imports  from  France  into  London  the  same  year, 
1,  are  stated  the  following  articles  : 

ibrios,  sup.  half  pieces, 
ton  yam,  lbs., 
ead,  lbs.,  - 
St,  doz.,  - 
3n,  ells,  - 
I,  tons, 
go,  lbs.,  - 

'rom  the  account,  I  infer  that  the  official  value  of  cast-iron  is 
\  lOs.  per  ton;  of  bar-iron,  £12  10s.  per  ton;  of  bolt  and 
•iron,  £17  10s. ;  and  of  wrought  iron  made  into  chain  cables, 
bors,  &o.  £40  per  ton.  The  prices  of  all  the  articles  stated 
he  foregoing  table  may  be  regarded  as  their  official  value  at 
present  time,  and  as  their  average  market  v^Ivxid  m  Q^t^Xi 
ail?  In  1696,  (when  the  standard  of  official  values 


Price. 

£ 

ff. 

rf. 

20,506 

at 

1 

0 

0 

896 

0 

1 

6 

3,621 

0 

15 

0 

252 

ii 

0 

10 

0 

6,581 

u 

0 

1 

8 

11 

u 

12 

10 

0 

657,441 

l( 

0 

2 

6 

6,000 

0 

2 

per  100 
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and  during  several  preceding  years.  In  this  view,*  it  ia  exoead- 
ingly  important  in  aiding  the  inquirer  to  institute  a  ooaiparim 
between  the  prices  of  articles  at  the  present  time,  and  their  piiesf 

in  1696. 

Mr.  Baine,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufaoture,  p.  351, 
gives  the  official  valuation  of  cotton  goods,  and  their  avenge 
declared  or  market  value  in  1829,  as  follows : 


oTniirteCTiL 


OmoiAL  Valotl 
Value  In  English    In  dollan 
money.        and  oanta 


Calicoes,  white  or  plain,  per  yard, 

Do.  printed  or  checked  do. 
Muslins,  white  or  plain,  do. 

Do.  printed  or  checked  do. 
Cot.  and  linen  cloth,  mixed  do. 
Fustians,  velvets,  &c.,  do. 
Lace  and  patent  net,  do. 
Counterpanes  each,  do. 
Stockings  per  pair,  do. 
Cotton  sewing  thread  per  lb. 
Cotton  twist  and  yarn  per  112  lbs.  10 

The  £10  per  1 12  lbs.  for  twist  and  yarn  is  equivalent  to  nearly 
Is.  9  Jd.  or  43  cents  per  lb.  These  are  the  only  data  I  have 
met  with  of  the  standard  adopted  in  1696  fixing  the  official  value 
of  goods.  They  show  the  value  of  cotton  and  linen  eloths  about 
^e  same — that  is,  linen  Is.  4d.  per  yard,  plain  ootton  calicoes, 
muslins,  shirtings,  sheetings,  &c..  Is.  3d  ;  printed,  dyed,  or 
colored,  Is.  6d.,  and  flannel  made  of  wool  only  Is.  per  yard. 
They  show  also  the  effect  of  supply  and  demand  on  prices.  The 
prices  of  cotton  yarn  per  lb.  indicate  that  raw  ootton  most  have 
been  much  cheaper  at  that  time,  (1696,)  when  the  demand  for 
it  in  Europe  was  very  trifling,  than  it  was  in  1780,  when  the 
demand  was  about  five  times  as  great  as  at  the  former  period. 
The  cotton  is  said  to  waste  in  cleaning,  picking,  carding,  rovii^i 
and  spinning  about  1^  os.  in  a  pound,  and  that  100  lbs.  of  cotton 
will  make  only  about  90  lbs.  of  yarn ;  and  in  Massaohosette,  on 
coarse  cotton,  the  waste  is  estimated  at  1 1  lbs.  in  100.  If  the 
yarn  was  worth  only  Is.  9  Jd.  per  lb.  the  yarn  spun  out  of  a  pound  of 
cotton  was  worth  less  than  Is.  7^d.  Both  the  ootton  and  the 
cotton  jrarn  were  mostly  imported'  from  India,  where  the  yam 
was  spun  by  females,  whose  labor  was  only  2d.,  or  4  cents 
per  day.  Perhaps  the  value  of  the  cotton  might  have  hwa 
estimated  higher  than  the  labor  of  spinning  it  even  on  a  ona- 
thread  wheel.  Call  the  cotton  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  it  would  leava 
but  9Jd.  for  spinning  ;  and  even  this  price  is  less  than  half  tha 
average  price  of  cotton  in  England  in  1780,  which  is  stated  bjr 
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Mr.  BftiiM  at  aboat  82d.  per  lb.  The  probability  is,  that  none 
bat  a  very  inferior  quality  of  cotton  was  spun  as  early  as  1696, 
for  sale  in  yam,  as  the  official  value  of  cotton  sewing  thread  is 
stated  at  4s.  per  lb.,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  cotton  yarn. 

Sec.  27.  Ofidal  and  declared  values  of  the  leading  article$ 
exported  from  Great  Britain  in  1832  and  1834. 
Aoconnt  of  the  official  and  also  the  declared  or  market  value 
of  the  British  and  Irish  products  and  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1832  and  1834,  to 
which  I  have  added  the  per  cent,  which  the  declared  values  bear 
to  the  official  values.  See  1st  Murray's  Encyclopwdia  of  Geo- 
graphy. 

In  1832.  In  1834. 
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By  comparing  the  articles  in  the  foregoing  table  and  the  per 
cent,  which  their  declared  or  market  value  bears  to  the  official 
value  of  the  same  articles  as  stated  in  section  26,  the  reader  can 
calculate  not  only  the  variations  in  price,  the  rise  in  many  cases, 
as  well  as  the  fall  in  others,  but  he  can  also  calculate  the  average 
Custom  House  price  per  yard,  pound,  ton,  &c.,  of  many  of  the 
articles.  It  shows  many  curious  facts.  Hardware  and  cutlery 
advanced  in  price  about  60  per  cent.,  while  iron,  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  material  of  which  they  are  made,  fel  50  per 
cent.  See  Sec.  31,  of  this  chapter.  The  price  of  cotton  yarn 
was,  comparatively,  little  lower  in  1832  than  in  1696  ;  though 
the  price  of  cotton  as  I  have  estimated  it  was  lOd.  per  lb.  in 
1696  and  only  about  6^d.  duty  paid,  in  1832  ;  and  the  process 
of  picking,  carding,  roving  and  spinning  by  machinery,  enabled  a 
given  number  of  persons  to  produce  at  least  30  times  as  many 
pounds  of  yarn  at  the  latter ,  aa  they  could  at  the  former  period. 
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Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  woollen  and  linen  jnra,  boA 
of  which  are  spun  and  mostly  woven  also  by  maehinerj.  One 
person  can  tend  two  or  three  power  looms,  and  weave  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  much  as  in  the  old-fuihioned  hand  looms,  beim 
the  introduction  of  the  fly-shuttle,  which  was  as  late  as  17S8. 
These  facts  show  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  dedine 
in  the  prices  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  and  also  in 
hardware  and  cutlery  and  the  metals  generally,  and  the  dimmn- 
tion  of  labor  required  to  produce  them, Tby  means  of  the  invention, 
introduction  and  improvement  in  machinery  during  the  last  oen- 
tnry ;  and  that  though  wages  have  increased,  yet  the  profits  of 
manufacturers  in  England  must  have  increased  also,  most  enor- 
mously. 

The  labor  saved  in  cleaning,  picking,  carding,  roving,  and 
spinning  cotton  into  yam  by  means  of  machinery,  must  be  at 
least  96  per  cent.,  whUe  the  saving  in  weaving  is  only  from  80  to 
90  per  cent. ;  and  yet  the  decline  in  the  price  of  woven  &bric8 
up  to  1832  was  about  twice  as  great  as  on  cotton  yam.  This 
shows  the  effect  of  American  competition  in  woven  fiibrics. 
While  the  British  manufacturers  must  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  sale  of  cotton  cloths,  they  supply  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  cotton  yam  without  a  competitor ;  and  as  Ghermany, 
Russia,  and  all  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  are  bat  little 
advanced  in  manufacturing,  have  but  few  mannfactorers,  few 
skilful  workmen, '  and  very  little  machinery,  or  capital  invested 
in  spinning  cotton,  and  manufactures  are  mostly  of  a  domestio 
character,  families  find  it  cheaper  to  buy^  cotton  yam  at  high 
prices,  and  to  weave  it  themselves,  than  to  buy  the  doth  already 
woven. 

The  British  exports  in  1846  of  plain  or  white  calicoes,  shirting 
and  sheetings,  which  come  into  competition  with  American  goods, 
amounted  to  613,138,645  yards,  at  the  declared  valae  of 
X8,302,919.  The  weight  of  cotton  yarn  reported  as  exported 
in  those  goods  amounted  to  146,897,796  pounds,  at  an  average 
value  of  only  Is.  l^d.  The  same  year,  the  cotton  yarn  exported, 
exclusive  of  thread,  amounted  to  131,937,935  pounds,  valued  at 
^6,596,897  sterling,  equal  to  Is.  per  pound  of  yam.  On 
comparing  the  number  of  yards  exported  with  the  pounds  of  yam 
contained  in  them,  it  appears  that  each  pound  of  yam  was  made 
into  nearly  4^  yards  of  cloth ;  and  this  4^  yards  of  cloth  is  sold, 
in  consequence  of  American  competition,  at  only  Ijd.  or  three 
cents  more  than  a  pound  of  yam ;  so  that  the  only  compensatiob 
the  manufacturer  got  for  weaving  it,  (if  the  yarn  was  sold  at  £air 
prices,)  was  1  Jd.  for  4 J  yards,  or  a  little  over  Jd.  sterling,  w  i  * 
cent  per  yard.  If  the  cloth  was  sold  at  a  fair  profit,  the  profits 
on  the  yarn  must  have  been  veiy  great. 
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Bsc.  28.  Official  and  declared  Values  of  British  Exports  annually 
from  1798  to  1845  ;  amd  the  Amount  to  the  U.  States  since  1821. 
Aoeount  of  the  Official  and  Declared  or  real  value  in 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of  British  and  Irish  products  and 
mano&otures  exported  during  the  following  years  ;  together  with 
ihe  proportion  per  cent,  that  the  declared  or  real  value  hears  to 
the  official  value ;  and  the  per  cent,  of  money  in  circulation  to 
each  person,  compared  with  the  amount  in  1696. 


Taan. 

• 

OfBdal  TalM. 

Declared  Talne. 

deed 
TaL 

DedarM  yalne  of 
British  and  Irish 
products  oxportod 
to  the  U.  StatM 
bj  the  Britiah 
reports. 

PerOent 

1696, 

100 

1798, 

£IS.5 

iB31.2 

168.4 

150 

1800, 

22.8 

36.9 

162.8 

155 

1801, 

24.5 

39.7 

162.3 

157 

1802,. 

25.1 

45.1 

179.3 

160 

1803, 

20.0 

36.1 

180 

162 

1804, 

22.1 

-  37.1 

167.7 

164 

1805, 

22.9 

37.2 

162.5 

166 

1810, 

33.2 

47 

141.1 

177 

1814, 

32.2 

43.4 

135 

168 

1815, 

41.7 

49.6 

119 

166 

1819, 

32.9 

34.2 

104 

146 

1820, 

37.8 

35.5 

94 

144 

1824, 

48 

37.6 

78.3 

138 

1825, 

46.4 

38 

81.9 

137 

1826, 

40.3 

30.8 

76.4 

136 

1830, 

60.4 

37.6 

^2.3 

£6.1 

132 

1831, 

60 

36.6 

61 

9 

131 

1832, 

64.5 

36 

55.8 

5.4 

130 

1833, 

69.6 

39.3 

56.4 

7.5 

129 

1834, 

73.4 

41.2 

56.4 

6.8 

128 

1835, 

77.9 

46.9 

60.2 

10.5 

127 

1836, 

84.8 

53. 

62.4 

12.4 

126 

1837, 

72.3 

41.9 

57.9 

4.6 

125 

1838, 

92.4 

50 

54.1 

7.5 

124 

1839, 

97.4 

53.2 

54.6 

8.8 

123 

J840, 

102.7 

51.4 

50 

5.2 

122 

1841, 

102.1 

51.6 

50.4 

7 

121 

1842, 

100.2 

47.3 

47.3 

3.5 

120 

i843, 

117.8 

52.2 

44.4 

5 

120 

i844. 

131.5 

58  5 

44.S 

7.9 

120 

i845, 

134.5 

60.1 

44.7 

r 

i849, 

!  :64.5 

63.5 

38.71  11.9 

120 

For  an  estimate  of  the  amount  o!  money  in  dxeulatioTi  «X  \«ctfA 
S#  Cbaptej  JL,  section  8. 
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The  per  cent,  of  money  in  circulation  at  each  period  compared 
with  the  amount  in  1696,  shows  the  proportion  which  the  declared 
or  real  value  of  goods  would  have  borne  to  the  official  valne,  if 
prices  had  been  affected  bj  no  causes,  except-  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  money  in  circulation.  The  difference  between  tht 
per  cent,  of  the  declared  value  of  goods,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
money  in  circulation  at  each  period,  is  the  true  test  of  variatioi 
of  prices  by  reason  of  new  inventions,  improvements  in  machinerji 
variations  of  supply  and  demand,  and  all  other  causes,  except  ao 
increase  or  decrease  of  circulating  money  in  proportion  to  the 
population. 

As  remarked  in  Section  27  the  decline  of  prices  bean  no 
proportion  to  the  saving  of  labor  by  means  of  machinery  ;  labor 
not  only  advanced  in  price,  but  the  main  cause  of  its  advance 
was  its  greater  productiveness,  and  the  larger  profits  realized  by 
the  manufacturer,  which  induced  greater  numbers  to  engage  in 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  by  their  competition  for 
laborers,  raised  the  price  of  labor.  All  the  most  important 
inventions  for  carding  and  spinning  by  machinery  were  invented 
between  the  years  1767  and  1785,  and  were  generally  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  before  the  year  1790.  The  power  loom  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  in  1785,  but  was  of  comparatively 
little  value  until  it  was  improved  by  Horrock  and  Raddiffe  in 
1803  and  1804,  when  it  soon  came  into  general  use  in  Great 
Britain  ;  though  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  United  States 
until  1815,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  a  still  later  period. 
Nearly  all  the  improvements  in  mining,  smelting  the  metals, 
working  in  them,  and  manufacturing  hardware,  were  also  invented 
before  the  year  1790,  and  were  in  general  use  in  Great  Britain 
before  the  year  1800. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  saving  of  labor  by  means  of  all 
the  inventions  and  improvements  made  in  manufacturing  during 
the  18th  century,  and  though  most  of  them  had  been  in  genenu 
use  in  Great  Britain  from  ten  to  fifty  years  prior  to  the  peaoo  of 
1815,  yet  manufactures  of  all  kinds  (as  shown  by  the  foregoing 
tables)  continued  higher  down  to  1804,  and  many  articles  were 
higher  in  1 834  (as  shown  in  Section  27)  than  they  were  before  the 
invention  of  this  labor-saving  machinery.  In  fact,  prices  did  not 
give  way  at  all,  until  after  the  establishment  ot  Napoleon^s 
continental  system,  and  the  American  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course acts  ;  which,  in  a  measure,  shut  out  British  goods  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  thereby  made  the  demand  for  them  much  less  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  whereby  the  supply  increased  faster  than 
the  demand,  and  prices  declined  a  trifle  from  1806  to  1814.  li 
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was  not  nntil  after  the  general  peace,  that  the  British  mannfao- 
tnrers  pat  down  the  prices  of  their  products  in  order  to  undersell  the 
mamrfacturers  of  the  United  States^  and  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
and  to  break  them  down^  drive  them  out  of  their  own  markets,  and 
thus  he  enaUed  to  monopolize  the  markets  of  the  world  without  a 
competitor. 

How  conld  Mr.  Ricardo  or  Dr.Wayland  explain  these  facts  and 
make  them  consistent  with  their  theory  of  prices  ;  which  assumes 
that  the  cost  and  the  average  price  of  every  commodity,  (taking 
a  series  of  years  into  consideration,)  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  and  bring  it  to  market  ? 

The  British  manufacturers,  by  associations,  conventions  and 
conventional  arrangements  of  prices  among  themselves,  kept  up 
prices  nntil  foreign  competition  forced  them  to  come  down  ;  and 
then  they,  from  necessitv,  reduced  the  prices  of  their  products,  in 
order  to  continue  to  undersell  their  neighbors,  and  thereby  main- 
tain their  ascendency  in  foreign  markets.  In  truth,  though  prices 
were  affected  some  by  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  of  1824,  yet 
they  declined  very  moderately,  until  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of 
1828,  and  the  still  more  stringent  tariffs  in  France,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  nearly  all  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe  just 
before  that  time,  which  placed  their  manufactures  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  enabled  their  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  in  their 
own  domestic  markets,  with  British  goods.  When  competition 
was  thus  raised  up  on  every  side  of  Great  Britain,  their  fabrics, 
except  cotton  yarn,  were  almost  driven  out  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  the  consumption  of  them  much  checked  in  the 
United  States  by  means  of  the  increase  of  our  own  production 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1828  ;  the  supply  of 
British  manufactures  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  demand  for 
them ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  was,  that  prices  sank 
rapidly  from  1828  till  1833. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833,  increased  the  imports  and 
depressed  the  industry  of  our  country  ;  which  together  with  the 
enormous  increase  of  banks  and  paper  money,  the  mania  for  spec- 
ulation thereby  produced,  and  fostered  by  means  of  the  govern- 
ment funds  being  loaned  freely  to  speculators  as  well  as  to 
business  men,  caused  not  only  the  prices  of  products  of  lands  but 
of  labor  also  to  advance  rapidly,  untO  the  panic,*  and  suspension 
of  the  banks  in  Mav,  1837. 

Public  records  show  that  there  was  no  increase  of  paper  monev 
in  Great  Britain  from  1830  to  1836  inclusive  ;  and  yet  British 
manufacturers  took  advantage  of  these  local  causes  in  our  country 
and  the  increased  demand  for  their  products  consequent  upon 
them,  to  increase  the  price  of  all  their  exports,  and  to  sell  them 
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in  the  aggregate  at  Dearly  one-eighth  higher  in  1836 ^  than  Ui^ 
did  in  1832.  Here  is  clear  evidence  that  mere  local  eaaaai 
affected  materially  the  markets  of  the  whole  commercial  world. 
It  shows  how  sensitive  the  markets  are,  and  how  quickly  afleeled 
and  prices  raised  hy  a  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  deimad 
for  goods.  That  the  rise  of  prices  in  1835  and  1836  of  all  Britisb 
products  was  caused  by  the  inoreiised  demand  for  them  in  the 
United  States,  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  foregoing  tnUet 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  more  Uian  the 
ordinary  quantity  of  British  goods  exported  to  other  oonntiiet 
during  those  years. 

On  comparing  the  total  declared  value  of  British  exports  from 
year  to  year  from  1827  to  1845,  with  the  amount  exported  to  Aft 
United  States  during  the  same  years,  the  reader  will  pereeiya  that 
the  exports  to  all  countries  exoept  the  United  States  increased 
with  great  regularity  about  a  million  annually,  with  but  very  littk 
fluctuation  in  amount ;  and  that  nearly  all  the  fluctuations  in  the 
whole  exports  to  all  the  world,  from  a  regular  annual  increase, 
arose  from  the  great  difference  in  the  amount  exported  to  the 
United  States.  The  average  amount  exported  annually  to  the 
United  States  during  five  years  from  1830  to  1834  inclusive,  was 
only  i^,0 15,788;  while  the  amount  in  1835  was  increased  to 
over  ten  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling,  and  in  1836  to 

12,425,605.  This  enormously  increased  demand  for  British 
goods,  equal  in  amount  to  nearly  five  million  ponnds,  over  one 
eighth  part  the  usual  amount  of  goods  annually  exported,  was 
sufficient  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  one-eighth  part,  as  shoVm  by 
the  table.  These  heavy  imports  of  British  goo(U  into  the  United 
States  in  1835  and  1836,  involved  the  country  in  debt,  caused 
the  alarm,  and  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  and  sunk  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  the  Uniteil  States 
in  1837  to  j^,695,225,  and  depressed  the  price  of  goods  in  1838 
below  the  price  of  183 J.  The  comparatively  small  imports  again 
in  1840  and  1842,  during  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1843,  under  our  new  tariff,  again  depressed 
prices  very  sensibly.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  small  in- 
crease of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  and  again  in  1841, 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  rally  prices,  and  raise  them  rerj 
considerably  each  of  those  years. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  British  exports  in  1825.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  amount 
of  British  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1825,  but  the 
gross  amount  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  all  her  ooloniea 
and  dependencies,  was  nearly  ten  million  dollars  more  than  it  was 
either  m  1824  or  1826,  and  over  eight  million  dollars  more  than 
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in  18d3.  This  enoniKms  inoroase  in  1825.  oonristed  mostlj  of 
prodog^  of  ootton,  wool,  silk,  and  iron,  caused  great  speculations 
m  Great  Britain,  in  those  commodities,  and  a  yery  great  rise  in 
tlieir  price  ;  mnch  greater  than  is  indicated  hy  the  Custom  House 
Beports,  which  give  the  average  through  the  year,  and  not  the 
tainporary  speculative  fluctuations. 

1  hese  facts  ought  to  he  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  free  trade,  of  the  ^eat  influence  which  an  increased 
or  diminished  demand  in  the  United  States  for  British  and  French 
goods  has  upon  the  prices  of  such  goods  ;  and  to  show  them  how 
an  American  tariff,  by  increasing  the  supply  of  domestic  goods, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  demand  for  foreign  goods,  must  neces- 
sarily, and  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  laws  of  trade,  tend 
,W  reduce  ihe  price  of  goods  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

Sec.  29.  Official  and  declared  value  of  manufaciures  of  wooly 
eoiton^  hneUy  silky  and  other  articles  of  British  producej  ex^ 
ported  annually  from  1814  to  1837. 

Statement  of  the  average  prices  of  upland  cotton  and  of  the 
official  and  declared  values*  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  cotton 
yarn  and  twist,  and  of  woollen  manufactures,  exported  from  Great 
Britain  during  the  under  mentioned  years,  and  the  per  cent, 
which  the  real  value  bears  to  the  official  value. 

MAinrrAcrruui  or  oonoiv.  1  oottok  ya«n  awd  twtbt.      |  maitut'b  of  woox. 
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The  average  annual  official  value  of  manufactures  of  cotton 
exported  from  Great  Britain  during  several  previous  years,  was  as 
Mows: 

£  223,153 
365,060 
1,232,529 
2,088,525 

For  the  prices  of  cotton  at  different  periods,  see  Chapter  VIII 
Section  13. 

*  The  values  are  stated  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  fractions. 


Average  of  8  years,  from  1764  to  1766  inclusive, 
"       1  year,  1780, 
**       6  years,  from  1786  to  1790  inclusive, 
«       6        "        1791  to  1795  " 
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British  exports  of  linen  and  silk  mumfiu^tiires. 

MAHUFAorvftn  of  Lirbh.      MARUFAennues  or  flInL 


Yeen- 
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1826, 

2. 

1.4 

74 

106,738 

168,453 

157 

1830, 

3.1 

1.9 

62 

435,045 

519,919 
529,808 

119 

1832, 

2.6 

1.6 

62 

476,509 

111 

Exports 

of  an  other  articles  of  British  produce. 

Official  Value. 

Declared  Vahie.       Per  esal 

1816, 

ie9.5 

£14.S 

155 

1820, 

8.6 

11.2 

130 

1824, 

8.2 

10.3 

124 

1825, 

8.1 

11.2 

137 

1826, 

7.9 

10.1 

128 

1830, 

10.3 

11. 

107 

1832, 

11. 

11. 

100 

The  foregoing  tables  illustrate  more  in  detail,  the  conclusions 
and  truths  deduced  from  that  in  Sec.  28,  and  the  most  of  the 
remarks  in  that  section  and  in  Sec.  27,  apply  equally  well  to  the 
tables  in  this. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  while  cotton  yam  advanced  in  price 
in  1825  five  per  cent.,  equal  to  about  half  the  advance  on  cotton, 
the  tise  in  cotton  cloths  was  less  than  one  per  cent. ;  and  thai 
though  the  declared  value  of  cotton  yam  was  then  ten  per  cent, 
above  its  official  value,  yet  the  declared  value  of  cotton  cloths  of 
all  kinds  was  over  43  per  cent,  below  their  official  value.  These 
are  remarkable  facts ;  they  show  the  effects  of  American  competir 
tion,  and  the  American  tariff  of  1824,  in  reducing  the  price  of 
cotton  cloths,  in  contrast  with  the  high  price  of  yam,  in  the 
production  of  which  for  market,  the  American  manufactujrera  did 
not  come  in  competition  with  the  British.  The  same  may  he 
remarked  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  in  1836.  The 
compromise  act  of  1833  effectually  checked  the  further  inereaae 
of  American  manufactures,  so  that  American  competition  was 
not  sufficieotly  strong  to  prevent  the  rise  in  cotton  cloths  in  1835 
and  1836,  and  the  per  cent,  of  the  advance  of  their  declared  value, 
was  from  34  to  36^  ;  while  the  advance  in  the  declared  value  of 

*  The  whole  values  of  the  exports  of  silk  are  given;  all  other  expoiti 
are  stated  in  millions. 
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eotton  jarn,  (where  the  British  had  no  Americaii  competition  to 
eontend  with,)  was  firom  70  to  78  per  cent. 

The  only  way  in  which  our  tariff  could  operate  to  roduoe  prices 
has  heen,  by  increasing  our  manufactures  and  domestic  products, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  demand  for  Britbh  goods ;  and  when- 
ever the  prices  of  cotton  have  been  high  as  in  1825,  1835  and 
1836,  and  we  have  bad  a  bloated  paper  currency,  both  of  which 
have  stimulated  a  spirit  of  speculation,  the  uniform  tendency  has 
been  to  stimulate  foreign  commerce,  increase  our  imports,  and 
raise  the  prices  of  imported  goods.  In  connection  with  our  gross 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  let  the  reader  give  attention  tu  our 
imports  of  cotton,  woollen  and  other  goods,  in  different  years ;  and 
he  will  find  the  amount  of  our  imports  apparently  had  a  very 
important  influence  upon  prices ;  that  when  our  imports  were  very 
hu^,  causing  a  heavy  demand  in  the  foreign  market,  prices 
advanced ;  and  when  our  imports  were  comparatively  small,  prices 
generally  fell  off 

The  effect  of  our  tariff  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  iu  diminishing 
the  importation  of  both  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  reduciog 
prices  from  1824  to  1833,  is  very  obvious  ;  and  the  contrary 
effect  of  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  and  the  subsequent  bloated 
paper  currency,  in  swelling  our  importations,  and  enhancing 
prices  in  1835  and  1836,  and  again  in  1839,  is  equally  obvious. 
The  effect  was  more  striking  on  woollen  than  on  cotton  goods ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  is  shown  more  clearly,  by  comparing  the 
total  exports  of  woollen  goods  from  Great  Britain,  with  their 
exports  of  like  goods  to  the  United  States.  There  was  a  remark- 
able degree  of  uniformity  from  year  to  year,  in  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  to  all  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  of 
woollen  and  silk  goods.  Nearly  all  the  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  in  the  quantity  of  such  goods  exported,  was  in  the  exports 
to  the  Unitea  States  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  quantities  exported  in 
different  years  generally  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  demand, 
which  regulates  the  price,  all,  or  nearly  all  the  fluctuations  in 
prices,  arose  from  the  greater  or  less  demand  for  the  American 
market.  The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  comparatively  small  importations  in  1837,  1838, 
1840  and  1842,  in  consequence  of  our  embarrassments,  contri- 
buted to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  them. 

The  great  and  striking  contrast  between  the  official  and  the 
declared  value  of  linen  and  silk  goods  from  1816  to  1824,  affords 
tho  clearest  evidence  I  have  met  with,  of  the  entire  falsity  of  the 
leading  doctrine  of  prices  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Dr.  Wayland,  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  labor 
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required  to  piodaee,  and  bring  them  to  maABt;  mmi  it  afcii 
eqoallj  clear  evidence  of  the  great  tnidi,that  the  prioeoof  artHki 
are  governed  by  the  relattve  demand  and  enppl  j  in  the  marlcet, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  labor  required  to  prodoee 
them,  except  the  indirect  effect  which  that  may  have  on  the 
ply.  Machinery  was  applied  to  the  manu6ustnre  of  ailk,  moM 
earlier  than  to  tJ^e  mano&ctare  of  flax ;  the  first  mill  for  throwiBg 
silk  having  been  erected  in  England  as  earfy  as  1719,  after  the 
model  of  the  silk  mills  then  in  use  in  Italy.  Spinning  finen  bj 
machinery  commenced  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  thii 
century,  though  in  Dundee,  the  great  seat  of  the  linen  manufiM- 
ture,  there  were  in  1811  but  four  flax  mills,  which  were  increased 
in  1831  to  thirty-one,  employing  2,065  spinners  and  405  flsi 
dressers.  Flax  mills  were  intr(^uced  into  Ireland  at  a  mudi 
later  date ;  until  since  1825,  nearly  all  the  Irish  linen  was  both 
spun  and  woven  by  hand ;  and  much  of  it  was  mm  by  hand 
(according  to  Mr.  MoCullocb.)  as  late  as  1838.  Though  then 
were  in  Scotland  in  1834,  (according  to  the  official  returns)  170 
flax  mills  in  operation,  employing  13,409  hands,  there  were  only 
S6  in  Ireland,  employing  3,681  hands. 

Notwithstanding  nearly  all  die  silk  was  thrown  or  spun  with 
machinery,  and  the  linen  by  hand,  prior  to  1825,  yet  the  prices 
of  silk  from  1816  to  1824,  appear  from  official  accounts  of 
exports,  to  have  been  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  in 
1696  ;  though  the  prices  of  linen  were  considerably  lower  during 
the  same  period,  wan  they  were  in  1696.  This  looks  like  a 
strange  anomaly;  while  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  nlk  and 
iron  (all  of  which  had  received  important  aids  from  tiie  u^e  of 
machinery had  all  advanced  in  price ;  linen  goods,  which  were 
mostly  spun  on  a  one  thread  wheel,  and  woven  in  hand  looms,  had 
actually  declined  in  price,  and  were  lower  than  they  were  120 
years  previously.  This  can  bo  explained  only  by  the  fact,  that 
cotton  had  in  some  measure  superseded  the  use  of  linen,  and 
lessened  the  demand  for  it ;  and  as  the  demand  decreased,  the 
price  fell.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  and  the  United  States  grew  more 
wealthy,  and  greater  numbers  of  them  became  able  to  wear  silk, 
the  demand  for  silk  goods  increased  much  &ster  than  the  supply ; 
and  the  prices  were  raised  by  this  increased  demand,  to  about 
three  times  the  standard  established  as  their  official  value  in  1696. 

S£C.  30.  Importation  into  the  U»  States y  Production  and  Jpriea 
of  Iron ;  and  ImprovemeTUs  in  the  Manufacture, 
The  prices  of  English  pig  and  bar  iron  at  Birmingham,  and  of 
Swedes  bar  iron  in  London,  exclusive  of  duty  of      to  «£6  lOa. 
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Mr  ton,  are  stated  bj  Mr.  Babbage  on  the  £con<nny  of  Hmu- 
kotaree,  see.  149,  as  follows : 

1818.      1824.       1828.      1830.  1833. 
Pig  iron  per  ton,         £6    7^  £6  10  £5  10  £4  l6  £ 
Bar  iron  per  ton,  10  10      9  10    7  15    6  5 

Swedes  iron  per  ton,      17  10    14       14  10  13  15  13  2 

The  whdesaie  selling  prices  at  Liverpool  of  meroliants'  bar 
iron  per  ton  from  1806  to  1820,  were  as  follows : 

Yetn. 

1806, 
1807, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 

llie  prices  at  Liverpool  are  necessarily  higher,  as  a  general 
role,  than  they  are  at  the  forges,  and  the  reader  shoold  bear  in 
mind  that  in  England  a  ton  is  2^40  pounds,  though  in  many  of 
our  states  2,000  pounds  is  called  a  ton. 

It  is  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  March,  1845,  that  pig  iron 
idiioh  sold  in  England  and  Wales  from  1803  to  1815,  for  £6  to 
£7  10s.  per  ton,  was  reduced  in  1844  to  £3 ;  and  that  some  con- 
tracts were  made  in  Scotland  as  low  as  £2  ;  that  bar  iron  which 
sold  during  the  same  period,  at  £12  to  £16  per  ton,  was  re- 
dnoed  in  1844  to  £4  15s. 
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Account  op  the  bar  iron  made  by  rolling,  imported  into 
United  States  from  1821  to  1850  inelnmTe;  the  onalom  kMn 
yaloation  thereof,  and  duties  npoa  the  same,  and  the  vabe  of 
rolled  bar  iron  in  England  i"  *  ^ 
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The  pric£>s  above  jitatod  of  iroD  In  Great  Britain,  are  for  mer 
chants'  bar  iruii ;  tli4^  pi-iocs  of  niljraad  ifoil  being  about  one  and 
a  half  pounde  Bt^rling  per  ton  h^^^,  !]^jowest  prices  stated, 
are  for  tht  lowest  prices  during  the  jearvt^  forges  ;  the  highest 
are  for  ^  li^host  prices  at  LiTorpool|.  %jl«rf  iron  is  usually  from 
15  to  SOb.  per  ton  higher  th*a  it  li  il  Cirdffi 

The  Tolled  bar  ixm  imported  into  Ae  ITniiod  States  is  nearly 
all  from  G^oat  Britain,  and  is  made  by  machinery,  in  rolling 
naills  the  iron  made  by  hammering,  is  nearly  all  from 
STWden  ini  Korway,  and  is  better  to  make  into  steel  and  for  edge 
torn  Vbm  ihn  iron  made  by  rolling.  The  expense  of  making 
pig  iroD  into  bar  iron  by  roUing,  perhaps  does  not  require  one- 
h^nt  "^V^  »s  ^  >^       Hammering;  and 

nonce  iLnglwh  rolled  iron  is  gradually  superseding  the  um  of 
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Immered  iron,  for  all  oommon  purposes  to  whioh  it  can  be 
applied. 

These  tables  of  the  prices  of  iron  imported  ioto  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  prices  in  England,  are  snfficient  to  show  the 

§ rices  daring  the  whole  of  the  present  centnry.  The  tables  in 
ection  26  show  the  prices  in  1696,  established  as  the  official 
▼aluations  in  England  for  iron  exported  and  imported.  The 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  both  pig  and  bar  iron  in 
Oreat  Britain,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of 
each  furnace,  as  well  as  of  the  aggregate  productions,  indicate, 
that  at  least  three  times  as  much  pig  or  bar  iron  could  be  made 
in  1806,  and  five  or  six  times  as  much  in  1845,  with  the  same 
labor,  as  could  have  been  made  a  century  since.  And  yet  we  see, 
(that  notwithstanding  this  immense  saving  of  labor,)  the  prices 
of  iron  were  kept  up,  until  after  our  tariff  of  1818,  to  nearly  the 
old  standard  of  1696  ;  and  had  receded  comparatively  little,  even 
as  late  as  the  year  1824.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  tiie  foregoing 
table  of  imports  and  prices,  the  effect  of  our  increased  tariffs  of 
1828  and  1842,  in  reducing  the  prices  of  iron  from  1829  to  1832, 
and  in  1843  and  1844 ;  and,  also,  the  effect  of  the  compromise 
act  of  1833,  in  raising  them  from  1833  to  1840.  The  effect  of 
these  acts  was  much  greater  on  the  prices  of  rolled  bar  iron, 
(which  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,)  than  it  was  on  ham- 
mered bar  iron  imported  from  Sweden  ;  and  shows  the  determi- 
nation of  the  English  iron  masters,  to  maintain  their  ascendency 
in  the  American  markets,  however  much  it  might  be  necessary 
to  reduce  prices.  The  railroad  excitement  which  commenced  in 
Europe  in  1845,  and  raged  during  the  years  1845  and  1846, 
increased  the  demand  for  iron  so  much  in  Europe,  that  the  iron 
masters  raised  the  prices  in  1846  to  nearly  double  what  they  were 
in  1843,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  light  importation  into 
the  United  States. 

The  prices  of  iron  in  1846  were  about  as  high  as  in  1818,  and 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  they  were  in  1831,  1832, 1843  and  1844 ; 
and  yet  the  low  prices  during  those  years  did  not  prevent  a  con- 
stant increase  in  its  production.  If  the  making  of  iron  was  pro- 
fitable during  those  years  of  low  prices,  how  immensely  profitable 
it  must  have  been  in  1846,  and  previous  to  the  year  1828  ?  If 
making  iron  prior  to  1740  would  fairly  pay  for  the  labor  and  use 
of  capital,  then  making  it  in  1832.  1843  and  1844  at  only  about 
374  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  price  from  1696  to  1750,  but  with 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  amount  of  labor  formerly  required, 
would  pay  nearly  twice  as  large  a  compensation  for  both  labor  and 
capital ;  and  making  it  from  1810  to  1820,  and  in  1846  and  1847, 
would  afford  compensation  for  labor  and  capital  about  four  times 
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fts  sreat  as  it  did  a  oentory  sboe.  These  oBineiiee  pvdteitti 
highwagea  paid  to  laborers  have  caused  a  yery  great  inereaseii  Am 
number  of  kborers  and  the  amount  of  eafotal  emidojed  m  Ihe 
manufacture  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  increased  its  prodttotisi 
beyond  all  puiJlel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  tlw  so^ 
exception  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

In  1835  about  one  third  part,  and  in  1836  nearly  half  the 
British  exports  of  iron  were  to  the  United  States ;  and  dnr^g 
the  whole  period  of  the  compromise  act,  (from  1B33  to  1840 
elusive,)  we  used  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  wholo  qou- 
tity  exported  by  Great  Britain.  What  an  immense  influence  ikm 
large  American  demand  for  British  iron  has  had  on  the  market,  ii 
keeping  up  prices  !  The  official  statements  of  the  quaati^  ef 
iron  made  m  the  United  States,  show  that  the  increase  was  eom- 
paratively  small  from  1830  to  1840 ;  it  is  well  known  that  the 
duties  were  so  light  under  the  compromise  act  in  1841  and  1842, 
that  many  furnaces  and  forges  stopped,  and  the  manufitcture  de- 
clined ;  and  there  was  very  little  increase  in  the  production  be- 
tween the  years  1835  and  1840.  The  increase  was  also  veiy  slow 
until  after  our  tari£f  act  of  1828.  On  the  contrary,  the  produc- 
tion increased  with  astoQishiDg  rapidity,  in  1843  and  1844,  to 
1846,  under  our  tariff  of  1842. 

The  table  of  imports  shows  that  our  tariff  of  1828  not  only 
reduced  the  imports  of  rolled  bar  iron  in  1829  and  1830,  but 
checked  their  increase  very  much  some  years  afterwards :  and  if 
it  could  have  been  maintained,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  domestic  manufacture»would  have  increased  as  rapidly 
from  1834  to  1842,  as  it  did  the  previous  years,  and  did  also  under 
tiie  tariff  of  1842 ;  and  if  so,  the  demand  for  British  iron  must 
have  been  much  less,  and  its  price  would  necessarily  have  fiJlen 
much  lower  than  it  did  in  1843  and  1844.  The  reader  can  see 
how  sensitive  the  market  is  !  how  it  was  raised  in  1845  and  1846 
about  80  per  cent.,  by  the  railway  speculations  in  Europe,  and 
the  increased  demand  for  railroad  iron.  What  if  we  had  remamed 
under  the  compromise  act,  and  the  production  of  iron  in  the 
United  States  had  been  about  250,000  tons  in  1846,  as  it  would 
have  been  instead  of  500,000  tons,  as  it  was  under  the  tariff  act  of 
^  1842,  and  we  had  imported  from  Great  Britain  200,000  or  250,000 
to  make  up  the  denciency,  instead  of  importing  from  them  bat 
24,108  tons ;  what  effect  would  this  immensely  increased  demand 
have  had  on  the  market  and  the  prices  of  iron  ?  Would  not  the 
prices  of  British  iron  have  advanced  to  £12  or  iSl5  per  ton  ? 

AU  these  illustrations  tend  to  show  the  effect  of  demand  and 
supply  on  prices ;  and  to  show  how  an  American  tariff,  by  increas- 
ing the  manufacture  of  products  in  ibis  country,  and  thus  increas- 
ing the  supply,  and  also  lessening  the  amount  we  have  occasion  to 
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hnport^  and  thereby  dhninishiiig  the  demand  for  finreiffo  prodooti^ 
nsl  neeeamrfly  tend  to  rednoe  prices.  The  facts  snow  that  we 
eauDoi  trust  mueh  either  to  the  tender  mercies  of  British  manu 
iiwtiirers,  or  to  their  competition  among  themselves  to  reduce  the 
prioes  OT  iroQ}  or  of  manofactares  of  any  kind ;  nor  can  we  trost 
to  the  free  trade  theory,  that  improvements  in  xnannfiMtaree  will 
■aeessarily  rednco  prices. 

Sac.  31.  Friui  of  Copper^  Tin,  atid  Lead^  at  d^erent  periods. 

The  average  prioos  of  copper  per  ton  in  Gbeat  Britain  are  stated 
in  ikB  Oomniearoial  Dictionary  as  follows : 

/.     $.d.  I  t. 

Aven^  in  1800  183   3  6    highest  in  1806,  100  7 

1801  to  1810,  129    5  3  1805,   169  16 

1811  to  1820,  117  17  0  "  1818,  134  15 
«  1821  to  1830,  110  17  2  "  1825,  124  4 
"        1831,  100    0  0  1821,   103  0 

Mr.  McCnlloch,  in  1838,  estimated  the  average  price  from 
year  to  year,  at  from  jB90  to  jBlOO  per  ton.  The  prices  of  cop- 
per in  the  London  market  from  May  to  October,  1846,  were  from 
ie88  to  £96,  averaging  about  iS93  per  ton  ;  which  is  about  20 
cents  per  pound. 

The  average  prices  of  tin  exported  from  Oreat  Britain  are  stated 
in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  as  follows,  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds ; 

/.   s.  d.  I.  s.  d- 

Average  in  1820  3  13  6    highest  in  1823,       5    5  6 

1821  to  1830,  4  1  8  lowest  in  1830,  3  10  0 
1832,  3  13  0    tin  in  bars  in  1834,    3  17  6 

Ifr.  McCulloch  says  the  total  quantity  of  tin  produced  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1837-38,  amounted  to  5,130  tons  of  the 
average  value  of  £S2y  making  its  total  value  £420,660.  The 
average  price  of  British  tin  from  1811tol815  inclusive,  was  about 
£7  per  cwt.,  or  ^6140  per  ton. 

The  average  prices  of  tin  in  bars  in  the  London  market  during 
the  summer  of  1846  were  about  £4  12s  lOd.  per  cwt.,  or  £92 
16s.  8d.  per  ton. 

The  prices  of  lead  in  Great  Britain  per  ton  are  stated  in  the 
Commercial  Dictionary,  as  follows  : 

$.  d.  I,   t.  d. 

Average  in  1800,  11)  16  0    highest  in  1801,    22    8  6 

**        1801  to  1810,  28  12  6         "       1806,    35  12  6 
«        1811  to  1820,  22  13  9         «       1818,    27  5 
"        1821  to  1830,  19  12  0         "       1825,    25  6 
"        1830,  14  00  0  in  1832,    13  10  6 

The  average  prices  of  common  pig  lead  in  the  London  market 
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during  the  summer  of  1846,  were  about  £19  per  ton,  mad  fv 
refined  lead  £21  per  ton.  The  Cnstom  Hooae  miee  of  Ai 
18,420,407  pounds  of  lead  exported  from  the  United  States 
ing  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844,  was  $595,238  ;  or  about  9| 
eents  per  lb.,  eaual  to  £15  3s.  per  ton.  The  quantity  ezpoiiN 
from  Uie  United  States  during  the  years  1845-46  amounted  li 
16,823,766  pounds,  valued  at  $614,518,  or  nearly  3}  cents  per 
pound  ;  equal  to  £17  per  ton. 

By  referring  back  to  the  prices  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  in  1751, 
in  Section  26,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  prices  of  copper  were  t 
trifle,  and  but  a  trifle  less  in  England  in  1846  than  in  1751 ;  thtt 
tin  has  been  about  25  per  cent ,  and  lead  about  40  per  cent, 
higher  for  a  few  years  past,  than  they  were  a  eentniy  snea 
Though  the  fluctuations  in  prices  haye  been  yery  great  in  then 
articles,  they  have  not  been  as  great  as  in  the  prices  of  iron. 

Sec.  32.  Prices  of  Hardware  at  different  periods. 
Prices  of  the  following  articles  of  hardware  at  Birmingham  in 
the  undermentioned  years,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Babbage  on  the 
Economy  of  Manufactures,  Section  148. 

i8ia     1884  issa 


s.   d,    s.  d.    s.  d. 
Anvil,  per  cwt.,  25    0  20  0  16  0 

Bolts  for  doors,  6  in.  per  dos.,  6  0  5  0  2  3 
Braces  and  12  bits  for  carpt.  set,  9  0  4  0  4  2 
Buttons  for  coats,  gross,  4    6     6  3    3  0 

Brass  candlesticks  6  in.  pair,  2  11     2  0  17 

Gun  locks,  single  roller  each,  6    0    5  2     1  10 

Brass  knobs,  2  in.  doz.,  4    0     3  6     1  6 

Locks  for  doors,  6  in.  iron  rims 

doz.,  38    0  32  0   15  0 

Stirrups,  plated,  pair,  4    6     3  9     1  6 

Stirrups,  com.  tin'd,  2  bar,  doz.,  f7 
Shoe  hammers,  doz.,  6 
Trace  chains,  cwt.,  28 
Vices  for  blacksmiths,  cwt.,  30 
Here  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
from  1818  to  1832  varies  from  about  35  to  75  per  cent.,  aveng* 
ing  about  50  per  cent.  Tables  like  this  are  spread  before  the 
world  by  English  authors,  to  show  the  effect  of  improvements  in 
manufacture,  and  of  the  competition  of  British  manufacturers 
among  themselves,  in  reducing  prices.  By  referring  back  to 
Section  27,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  declared  value  or  market 

t  Price  iR  1812. 
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25 
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fall  in  prices  of  hardware 
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priee  of  Britiah  hardware  and  ovdery  in  1832  was  63  per  eeni. 

tbtn  the  official  yalue  ^  Ihot^h  the  prioes  of  iron  and  steel 
whioh  ocmetitiite  the  principal  materials  of  which  sach  articles  are 
made,  were  less  than  half  as  high  at  the  later  as  they  were  at  the 
earlier  date.  As  prices  in  1818  were  about  twice  as  high  as  in 
1832,  when  we  compare  prices  in  1696  with  those  of  1818,  we 
find  Uioee  of  hardware  were  about  three  times  as  high  at  the  lat- 
ter as  they  were  at  the  former  period.  If  the  introduction  of 
maolnnery,  and  improvements  in  the  manu&ctnre  between  the 
years  1696  and  1832,  have  enabled  the  same  number  of  laborers 
to  prodmoe  twice  as  much  at  the  latter  as  they  oould  at  the  former 
period,  (which  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,)  then  the  earnings 
of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware 
and  euilory  at  the  current  prices,  (taking  the  amount  of  circulat- 
ing money  and  cost  of  materials  into  consideration,)  would  be 
about  four  times  as  much  in  1832,  and  five  times  as  much  in  1818 
as  in  1696.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  these  conclusions 
are  not  vague  conjectures,  founded  on  hypothesis  and  assumed 
£Msts,  (like  many  of  those  of  the  free  trade  economists  ;)  but 
they  are  arithmetical  deductions  from  facts  furrUshed  by  JBritisk 
recordSy  and  collected  by  British  authors. 

The  Com.  Diet.,  title  Hardware,  states,  the  total  exports  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  from  Great  Britain  in  1831  at  £1,622,429, 
of  which  the  United  States  took  no  less  than  i&998,469,  and  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  nearly 
igl90,000."  The  United  States,  it  seems,  took  more  than  60 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  bard- 
ware  from  Great  Britain,  the  amount  exported  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  amount  exported  to  all  other  countries  were  as  follows : 

11881  1886.     I      1887.  1839. 

£1,485,288  £2,271,818  £1,460,807  £1,828,521 

647,216  1,818,412  1      574,87G  849,640 

888,017  952,9011      865,981  978,88i 

Here  the  American  demand  for  hardware,  as  in  the  case  of  iron 
and  cotton,  woollen,  silk  and  linen  goods,  was  exceedingly  great 
but  very  fluctuating,  which  materially  afiectcd  prices ;  while  the 
demand  of  all  other  countries  was  comparatively  regular.  The 
aggregate  quantities  of  British  hardwares  exported  to  all  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  were  very  little  greater  in  1835  and 
1836,  than  they  were  in  1834  and  1837,  yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  American  demand  the  purchasers  were  compelled 
to  pay  for  them  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  prices.  This 
heavy  American  demand  had  an  immense  effect  in  keeping  up 
prioes.  If  we  could  have  had  a  tariff  ever  since  1812  sufficient 
not  only  to  protect  our  manufacturers  of  such  products,  but  to 
encourage  others  to  embark  in  the  manufacture,  so  as  to  nearly 
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supply  the  oomitiT,  and  bad  ikmby  leasenad  this  damaiid  fv 
Britudi  hardware  £500,000  per  aimain,  the  neoeoniy  efeet  Ml 
have  been,  to  reduce  prices  mj  much,  as  well  as  to  inereaaa 
productive  industry  of  our  country.  The  reductioii  of  prios 
which  did  take  place  from  1818  to  1832,  was  submitted  to  \f 
the  British  manufacturers,  on  account  of  the  growing  oompetiiiii 
in  the  United  States  and  the  North  of  Europe,  in  order  to  undo^- 
sell  their  competitors,  and  maintain  their  ascendency  in  foirmp 
markets.  In  fact,  such  is  the  cunning  and  management  of  Bnt^ 
ish  manufEkcturers,  bv  means  of  conventions  and  extensive  ooiw 
pondonce  among  each  other  to  regulate  prices,  that  we  have  wj 
utile  evidence  that  tiieir  competition  with  each  other  eiv 
subtantially  and  permanently  reduced  the  prices  of  any  thing;  oa 
contrary,  we  have  abundance  oi  evidence,  that  the  reductno  is 
prices  has  generally  arisen  from  the  competition  othir 
European  nations,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  neoessify  thm 
forced  upon  British  manufacturers  of  reducing  prices  in  order 
to  undersell  their  competitors. 

Sec.  33.  The  Western  Produu  Ma/rket^  giving  prieeg^  at  differ- 
eTit  places  and  periods, 
I.  Statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  annually  at  the  citj 
of  Cincinnati,  during  the  four  years,  ending  with  the  seasons  of 
1838-39,  and  for  each  subsequent  year  to  1845-46  ;  and  also  the 
price  per  100  lbs.  at  which  the  market  opened  each  year ;  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  of  December, 
1846,  p.  1,029. 

Nambtf  of  Hoga,  PrioM. 
1835-36  to  1838-39,  average.     151,750      *  »4  00  to  $5  81 


1839-  40,  95,000  3  00  to  3  50 

1840-  41,  160,000  8  50  to  3  75 

1841-  42,  220,000  2  00  to  2  60 

1842-  43,  250,000  1  62  to  2  00 

1843-  44,  240,000  2  25.  to  2  65 

1844-  45,  213,000  2  50  to  2  70 

1845-  ^6,  287,000  4  00  to 


The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  fifty-three  of  the  prinebal 
cities  and  towns  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinob,  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, are  estimated  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magasine,  for  April, 
1846,  as  follows  :— In  the  season  of  1843  and  '44,  at  856,000 ; 
in  1844  and  '45,  at  593,500  ;  in  1845  and  46,  at  758,100.  The 
average  weight  may  be  estimated  at  225  pounds,  equal,  after 
taking  out  the  heads,  feet,  &c.,  to  about  a  barrel  of  pork  each  on 
an  average.  This  and  the  foregoing  table  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Western  pork  market,  the  ex- 
tremely low  prices  of  pork,  and  the  eflfect  of  the  enormous  quui« 
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Htf  IB  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it,  in  depreanng  prioet.  The 
rmd&r  rimld  hear  in  mind,  that  to  make  every  100  Ibe.  of  pork, 
requhres  about  two  bnehelB  of  eom  to  raise  the  hogs,  orer  asd 
•bore  grass,  slops,  &c.,  and  five  bushels  of  corn  to  &tten  them  : 
80  that  every  100  lbs.  of  pork  represents  about  seven  bushels  of 
oom,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grain,  beside  grass,  slops,  the 
labor  of  feeding,  taking  oare  of  the  hogs,  and  taking  it  to  market. 

TI.  Statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  per  bushel  and  flour 
per  barrel  in  the  eity  of  Cincinnati  during  the  month  of  July  of 
each  3rear  from  1841  to  1845,  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Oasette,  from  the  commercial  reports  of  that  paper,  pub- 
Kshed  in  Hunfb  Magazine  for  September,  1845  ;  to  which  I  have 
«Aded  the  prices  of  flour  in  the  dty  of  New  York  during  the  same 
montiiB. 


ATcngt  «r  wlMtt  and  Hoar  tn  CindniulL 

Fknir  p«r  bbL     Whast  p«r  bwh. 


July,  1841, 

$4  061 

$72j 

do  1842, 

3  49} 

49^ 

do  1843, 

3  73 

70 

do  1844, 

3  29 

59 

do  1845, 

3  26i 

64J 

Floor  InN.  T 
$5  37i 


93 
621 
3lJ 
62} 


Mr.  C.  C.  Whittlesey,  of  Missouri,  in  giving  the  resources  of 
that  state,  published  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  June,  1843,  based 
on  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  estimated  their  wheat  crop 
at  only  30  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  rye  and  buckwheat  at  20  cents 
per  bushel;  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  at  15  cents  per  bushel; 
barley  at  50  cents  per  bushel ;  and  tobacco  at  3  cents  a  pound. 

ni.  Prices  of  flour  and  grain  at  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  in 
March,  1843, 

CinebuMti.  bt  LooIil 

Flour  per  bbl.  March,  1843,  $2  50  to  $2  56  t2  50  to  $2  75 
Wheat  per  bushel,  45  to       50       35  to  37 

Com  per  bushel,  16  to        20       14  to  15 

The  price  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  same  time 
was  $5,75. 


1842,  as  stated 

in  Hunt's  ^9 
New  York. 

erchants'  M 
Boston. 

Eigazine  for  Au 
N.  Orleans. 

gust,  1842. 
Cincinnati. 

Flour  hU. 
Wheat  bu. 
Com  bu. 
Beef  m's  bbl. 
Pork  m's  bbl. 
Hmxdb  lb. 
Sugar  N  0.  lb. 
Wool  Am  lb. 
Lead  pig  lb. 

$5  94  to  6  00 
1  25  to  1  28 
55  to  57 
7  00  to  7  75 
7  50  to  9  50 
6  to  7i 
Sto  5 
35  to  45 
3i 

6  00  to  6  12 

CO  to  61 
9  00  to  9  25 

7  00  to  8  00 

5  to  6 
3ito  5 
40  to  42 
3ito  3i 

4  75  to  5  00 
94  to  95 
32  to  33 
8  50  to  9  00 
6  50  to  7  00 
4  to  5 
2  to  5i 
8  to  12 
8  to 

3  75  to  4  00 
50  to  60 
20  to  25 
6  00  to  7  00 
5  00  to  5  50) 
3  to  5  00 
4to  6 
20  to  30 
3to  4 
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These  tables  and  estimates  show  a  very  great  diffmaei 
between  eastern  and  western  markets  for  prodneeand,  the  ia^ 
tance  to  the  farmer  of  a  market  for  his  produce,  and  partieihrij 
for  coarse  grains,  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  While  Indian  eon 
was  worth  60  cents  per  bushel  in  Boston,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
demand  created  by  the  manufacturing  population  in  the  viciaitjt 
it  was  worth  but  32  cents  in  New  Orleans,  20  to  25  in  Cindnnati, 
and  20  in  St.  Louis,  and  dot  ovep  10  cents  in  many  Temoto 
interior  places  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  lad 
Missouri.  But  look  at  the  depressed  prices  of  mess  poik  it 
Cincinnati ;  only  about  $5  25  on  an  average  per  barrel,  and 
salt,  barrel  and  packing,  and  other  expenses,  would  be  aboak 
$1  37|,  leaving  only  $3  88  for  about  225  lbs.  of  porky  incfaidiaf 
the  waist  of  heads,  feet,  &c.,  being  about  $1  75  per  100  Ibe.  of 
pork  ;  or  25  cents  per  bushel  for  the  com  and  the  labor  of  feeding 
it  out,  taking  care  of  the  hogs,  and  carrying  the  pork  to  maz^et. 

When  the  reader  reflects  that  much  of  the  farming  country  in 
the  Western  States  lies  from  50  to  100  miles  from  navigable 
waters  or  canals ;  that  it  costs  about  ten  cents  per  bushel  to 
transport  grain  by  wagons  30  to  33^  miles,  and  that  the  cost  of 
hiriug  it  transported  60  or  70  miles  would  generallv  be  greater 
than  the  value  of  corn  in  the  western  cities,  he  need  not  wonder 
that  the  whole  crop  of  corn  in  Missouri  should  be  estimated  at  15 
cents  per  bushel  as  stated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  IL  ;  nor  need 
he  wonder  that  there  is  often  no  money  market  for  it  at  any  price, 
in  the  interior  districts  remote  from  navigable  waters,  and  tnat  it 
usually  sells  in  barter  in  such  districts,  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  reader  will  see  from  these  examples,  the  effect  of  a  large 
supply  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  in  depressing  prices ;  and  on 
comparing  these  prices  with  prices  in  Boston  and  New  York,  as 
stated  in  Table  IV.,  and  with  the  prices  in  Great  Britain,  as 
stated  in  sections  16,  17,  and  25,  he  may  learn  how  prices  are 
raised  by  an  increased  demand,  by  means  of  the  competition 
among  buyers,  that  the  demand  for  food  is  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  population ;  and  he  may  thus  realize  the  importance 
to  the  farmer,  of  manufacturing  towns  in  his  vicinity  to  create  a 
demand  and  furnish  a  market  for  products,  which  will  not  bear 
transportation  to  distant  markets.  In  this  way  he  may  realiie 
how  much  more  it  promotes  the  agricultural  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  any  people,  to  encourage  agricultural  industry  among 
themselves,  and  thus  effect  the  double  purpose  of  increasing 
their  national  industry,  and  creating  a  market  for  their  agri- 
cultural products,  than  it  does  to  consume  the  manufactured 
products  of  other  countries,  and  thereby  patronize  and  encourage 
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the  iadnstiy  of  forei^  natioQS,  and  coatribute  to  support  foreign 
laboren,  and  to  create  a  market  for  the  farmers  of  foreign 
ooaniries. 

Sec.  34.  Exports  arid  Imparts  of  the  United '  States  ;  monthly 
prices  of  flour  in  New  York  ;  export  and  import  prices  from 
1828  to  1846  of  Flour,  Wheaty  Corn  and  Butter. 
I.  Statement  of  the  quantities  of  flour  and  wheat  exported  from 
the  United  States  annually  for  the  years  1828  to  1842,  ending 
September  30th,  for  9  months,  ending  June  30th,  1843,  aud  for 
the  years  ending  June  30th,  1844,  to  1851  ;  together  with  the 
ayeraee  Custom  House  prices  or  valuations  per  barrel  and  per 
boahd  of  the  same ;  and  the  average  prices  of  floor  in  New 
fork  City  during  the  same  years. 


i       Flour  Exported. 

Wheat  Exported. 

Taan- 

Prices  of 
flour  in  New 
York. 

Quantity  in 
bbls. 

Prices. 

Quantity  in 
bushels. 

Prices. 

1828 

$5  02 

860,809 
837,385 

t4 

90 

8,906 

$ 

75 

1829 

6  96 

6 

92 

4,007 

1 

50 

1830 

5  40 

1,227,434 

4 

96 

45,289 

1 

02 

1831 

5  71 

1.806,529 

5 

50 

408,910 

1 

28 

1832 

5  80 

864,919 

5 

55 

88,304 

1 

06 

1833  • 

6  78 

955,768 

5 

87 

32,221 

90 

1834 

5  19 

835,352 

5 

40 

36,948 

1 

06 

1835 

5  62J 

779,396 

5 

60 

47,762 

1 

07 

1836 

7  00 

505,400 

7 

13 

2,062 
17,303 

1 

00 

1837 

9  87i 

318,719 

9 

37 

1 

56 

1838 

7  92 

448,161 

8 

04 

6,291 

1 

30 

1839 

7  92 

923,151 

7 

50 

96,325 

1 

48 

1840 

5  61 

1,897,501 

5 

34 

1,720,860 

96 

1841 

5  13 

1,515,817 

5 

15 

868,585 
817,958 

94 

1842 

5  83 

1,283,602 

5 

68 

1 

12 

1843 

4  73 

841,474 

4 

46 

311,685 

87 

1844 

4  91 

1,438,574 

4 

70 

558,917 

89 

1845 

4  75 

1,195,230 
2,289,476 

4 

45 

389,716 

86 

1846 

5  34 

5 

95 

1,613,795 

1 

04 

184*7 

6  08 

4,382,496 

5 

97 

4,399,951 

1 

37i 

1848 

2,119,393 

6 

22 

2,034,704 

1 

31 

1849 

2,108,013 

5 

35 

1,527,534 

1 

15 

1850 

1,385,448 

5 

12 

608,661 

1 

06 

1851 

1  2,202,335 

1  4 

77 

1,026,735 

1 

00 

The  wholesale  prices  of  superfine  flour  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  last  of  October  of  the  year 
1851,  varied  from  $3  50  to  about  $4  25;  averaging  ^ki'dXL 
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$4  per  bftml.  The  floor  and  breadaiiiib  exported  to  Svope 
ifere  trifling  in  amonnt,  and  the  European  market  Amt  ^km  d 

very  little  value  to  the  American  furmer. 

The  qnantitiea  of  Indian  com  exported  from  the  United  Stitii 
annually,  and  the  average  export  prices  have  been  as  UXkmi 

Average  per  year.                        Bnshela.  Prim. 

1831  to  1840,  365,391  $0.76| 
1841  to  1846,  838,710 

1847,  13,326,050  .88 

1848  to  1850,  average  8,556,678  annually,  .61 

1851,  3,426,811  Jb\\ 

II.  Statement  showing  the  avera^  value  of  Oenesee  flour  per 
barrel  in  the  city  of  New  York  dunng  each  month  of  the  unw 
mentioned  periods : 

1823  to 
1830. 


September,  |5  36 

October,  5  59 

November,  5  79 

December,  5  79 

January,  5  90 

February,  5  97 

March,  5  88 

April,  6  86 

May,  5  53 

June,  5  52 

July,  5  38 

August,  5  27 


1831  to 
1840. 

1841  to 
1847. 

September  1846 
toAi«u«tl847. 

$6  46 

$5  01 

$4  18} 

6  45 

5  27 

5  62| 

6  71 

5  52 

6  00 

6  88 

5  56 

bZ\\ 

6  96 

5  28 

5  75 

1  10 

5  41 

6  87J 

6  98 

5  57 

7  1^ 

6  88 

5  65 

7  68} 

6  36 

5  41 

725 

6  38 

5  50 

8  87^ 

6  35 

5  16 

650 

6  33 

5  02 

5  62 

$6  65 

$5  36 

$6  40 

General  average,  $5  65 

Though  wheat  is  harvested  in  most  countries  in  the  month  of 
J uly,  it  does  not  usually  begin  to  come  to  market  until  September, 
so  Uiat  the  grain  and  flour  year  for  each  crop  commences  in 
September  and  ends  the  following  August.  With  the  exception 
of  the  year  1847,  flour  fell  constantly  nearly  every  year  from 
February  or  March  until  the  end  of  August — showing  dearly 
that  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  wants  of  the  countxr,  and 
the  demand  for  exportation.  In  1847,  prices  were  raised  by  the 
speculative  demand  in  Great  Britain,  and  kept  advancing  until 
July,  when  they  fell  suddenly,  having  fallen  early  in  June  in 
Great  Britain.  That  the  demand  in  Great  Britain  was  mostly 
■peculative,  and  the  imports  greatly  in  excess  and  beyond  the 
wants  of  that  country,  is  shown  by  its  sudden  fall  in  June,  and 
the  disastrous  results  as  shown  in  Sec.  17. 
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III.  Statement  of  imports  into  the  United  States  of  wheat  flour, 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  butter,  over  and  above  what  was  re-exported 
daring  the  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1836,  1837,  and  1838 ;  and 
the  quantities  of  domestic  produce  exported  the  same  years,  to 
the  whole  of  the  Old  World  and  the  British  North  American 
Colonies  included  ;  and,  also,  the  amount  exported  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  New  World. 


Flour, 
bbU. 

Wheat, 
bosh. 

Potatoes, 
bosh. 

Butter, 
lU. 

Imported  in  1836, 

Prom  the  Old  World, 

6,000 

323,671 

58,514 

70,270 

From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonics. 

11,600 

260,327 

21,720 

91,984 

Exported  to  Old  World, 

60,634 

2,062 

835 

11,793 

Exported  to  New  World, 

464,766 

90,746 

349,602 

Imported  in  1837, 

From  the  Old  World, 

7,289 

3,677,289 

34,212 

72,936 

From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonies, 

10,184 

317,170 

12,456 

3,491 

Exported  to  Old  World, 

24,366 

17,303 

3,631 

23,638 

Exported  to  New  World, 

294,353 

97,172 

268,401 

Imported  in  1838. 

From  the  Old  World, 

10,568 

866,000 

50,017 

10,718 

From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonies, 

10,878 

14,163 

4,201 

2,682 

Exported  to  Old  World, 

32,256 

6,241 

1,562 

21,831 

Exported  to  New  World, 

416,906 

48 

117,066 

473,277 

There  was  more  than  twice  as  much  cheese  as  butter  imported 
from  Europe,  during  those  years. 

The  average  import  prices,  according  to  the  Custom  House 
Reports,  were  as  foUows. 

Wheat,  per  bushel. 
Potatoes,  per  bushel. 
Butter,  per  pound. 
Cheese,  per  pound, 

These  Tables,  (I,  IT  and  III,)  should  be  examined  together  and 
earefnlly  compared,  in  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
fluetoations  in  the  price  of  flour ;  which,  being  exported  in  larger 
quantities  than  wheat,  affords  a  much  more  certain  test  of  its 
market  value.    The  small  quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1836, 


1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

$0,86 

$1,06 

$1,02 

44 

37| 

?y 

15J 

12] 

12i 

11| 
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appears  qaiie  too  low  to  correspond  with  the  price  of  ilo>iir.  Tk 
reader  wul  see  from  Table  I,  that  the  prices  of  flour  darior  the 
four  successive  years,  1836  to  1839  inclusive,  ranged  Terj  lii^ 
By  looking  at  Table  III,  he  will  observe  the  extraordinary  fiut, 
that  during  each  of  the  three  years  in  succession,  1836  to  1838 
inclusive,  the  United  States  not  only  imported  consideraUe 
quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada  and  the  other  BritiA 
Colonies  north  of  the  United  States,  but  they  actually  imported 
more  from  Europe  than  they  exported  to  the  whole  of  the  Old 
World  and  those  Colonies  together  ;  and  by  examining  the  report! 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  will  see,  that  wheat  m 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  those  years  from  Greit 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Italy,  Austria,  aid 
from  almost  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe. 

Table  I,  also  shows,  that  in  13  years  out  of  18,  the  avenge 
price  of  flour  through  the  year  was  greater  in  the  oi^  of  New 
York,  our  principal  exporting  city,  than  the  average  export  pries. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  cannot  be  exported  whm 
the  domestic  demand  is  such  as  to  raise  the  price  above  iHiat 
buyers  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  to  export  We  can  export  only 
when  we  can  sell  as  low  as  our  neighbors.  Though  flour  was  ex- 
ported during  each  of  these  13  years,  when  the  average  price  in 
New  York  was  above  the  average  export  price,  yet  it  was  export- 
ed from  New  York  only  during  intervals  when  the  price  was 
below  the  average  price.  The  reader  can  see  how  little  effect 
the  foreign  market  has  had  on  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
this  country  ^  that  our  prices  have  been  so  high  the  principal  part 
of  the  time,  as  to  prevent  exportation ;  that  our  market  is  mostly 
a  domestic  one ;  that  in  nine  years  in  ten,  the  European  market 
is  utterly  valueless  to  us,  almost  all  our  exports  being  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  continent  of  America ;  and  that  high  prices  tend 
to  lessen,  and  when  they  get  to  a  certain  point,  actually  preclude 
exportation,  and  invite  importation,  and  thus  tend  to  depress 
and  destroy  the  industry  of  the  country. 

The  consumers  of  produce  must  always  pay  much  hi^er  for 
it,  than  the  producers  can  sell  it  for ;  they  must  pay  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  and  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  dealers  or 
merchants.  When  we  were  the  consumers  of  European  wheat, 
we  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  transportation  across  the  Atlantic, 
which  raised  ihe  price  of  flour  made  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
wheat,  to  from  $7  to  about  $11  per  barrel  some  portion  of  the 
time.  This  was  a  memorable  era  of  free  traob  and  papee 
MONET  !  of  speculation  in  Bank  and  Railroad  stocks^  wild  ImuU 
and  paper  dUex  !  when  men  were  getting  rich  beifond  ihe  dreamt 
of  avariu^  by  their  wits  instead  of  industry  ;  by  importing  ikar 
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dctHng  a/nd  a  portion  of  thdr  food^  instead  of  producing  them  by 
their  own  labor;  amd  busying  themselves  in  contractinfr  debtt^ 
making  state  amd  corporate  stocks,  paper  money ^  paper  cities ^  and 
paper  railroads  also,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  gross  ciroulaiion  of  bank  notes  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  reports  made  the  nearest  to  January  1,  1830,  was 
$61,323,898;  the  nearest  to  January  1,  1834,  $94,839,570;  the 
nearest  to  January  1,  1837,  was  $149,185,890;  the  nearest  to 
January  1,  1840,  was  1116,572,790  ;  and  to  January  1,  1843, 
it  had  sunk  to  $58,563,688.  Since  that  tima  it  has  increased  as 
is  shown  ia  Chapter  X.  The  States  contracted  debts  and  issued 
bonds,  in  three  years,  from  1836  to  1838  inclusive,  amounting  to 
about  $100,000,000 — the  most  of  which  were  sold  in  Europe, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  for  goods.  When  our  people 
were  afflicted  with  such  delusive  dreams  of  wealth,  they  were  un- 
fitted for  the  sober  pursuits  of  industry ;  and  as  the  bloated  paper 
money  raised  the  prices  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  produce  and 
property,  our  markets  furnished  a  rich  and  tempting  reward  to 
the  industry  of  other  countries,  and  we  vainly  thought  we  could 
supply  our  wants,  by  importing  the  products  of  foreign  industry, 
cheaper  than  by  our  own  labor.  Paper  money,  therefore,  by 
raising  prices  in  this  country  much  higher  than  they  were  in 
Europe,  tended  to  diminish  exportations,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
and  increase  importations,  and  thereby  to  undermine  and  depress 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  involve  us  in  foreign  debts. 
The  evils  of  free  trade  were  thus  aggravated  and  increased,  by  an 
excessive  amount  of  paper  money. 

The  exports  and  prices  of  Indian  corn,  show  also  the  effect,  to 
some  extent,  of  paper  money  on  both  prices  and  exports.  Prices 
were  generally  high,  when  our  paper  money  was  excessive  in 
amount ;  when  prices  ranged  above  seventy  cents  per  bushel,  our 
exports  were  but  a  mere^trifle ;  and  they  have  always  been  trifling 
in  amount,  compared  to  our  enormous  crops,  of  over  three 
hundred  million  bushels  annually.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
^at  nearly  all  our  exports  of  corn,  up  to  1846,  were  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Continent  of  America ;  and  that  the  European 
market  for  our  com  was  entirely  worthless.  The  effective  Euro- 
pean demand  for  it  commenced  in  1846 — prior  to  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  of  excessive  paper  currency,  from 
1835  to  1840,  the  average  prices  of  corn  in  New  England  and 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  above  the  export  prices  stated  in  the 
table.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  prices  of  corn 
generally  depend  entirely  on  the  domestic  market,  and  are* 
scarcely  affected  at  all  by  the  foreign  markets.  Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  of  consequence  to  the  farmer,  to  divert  a  large  portion  of 
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oar  popolatiaD  firom  agrionlture  to  mannfitfftnres,  thai  ihff  maj 
become  consamers,  and  not  prodaoen,  in  order  to  inentaB  the 


American  market  for  com,  pork,  lard,  ftc,  and  to  leiieo  Ihd  in- 
plj  of  those  articles  ?  In  Massachnaetti,  Connectifflit  and  Bhode 
Island,  the  average  price  of  com  is  from  60  to  75  ceots  par  1 


ei,  while  it  is  only  from  12  to  20  cents  in  many  of  the  mien 
and  south-wcstem  states,  as  shown  in  Section  33. 

Though  it  is  advantageous  to  a  nation  to  sell  their  prodMli  at 
as  high  prices  as  practicable,  yet  they  cannot  sell,  nnleii  (Imj 
sell  them  as  low  or  lower  than  their  neighbors  ;  and  it  is  impoe- 
aible  to  export  them  to  any  extent,  unless  the  prices  of  Mr 
products  at  home  are  considerably  less  than  they  will  sel  fiir 
abroad.  The  tendency  of  goods  and  of  products  of  all  kinds  ■ 
towards  the  best  markets,  where  prices  are  highest ;  the  exporlih 
tion  of  products  must  always  be  from  districts  and  countries  vlwn 
they  are  comparatively  cheap,  to  other  countries  or  distneli 
where  they  arc  enough  higher  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  tod 
reasonable  profits.  No  country  can  export  products  to  an^eri 
unless  the  former  can  produce  them  cheaper  than  the  latter,  tod  m 
cheap  as  they  can  be  procured  from  any  other  nation.  The  laws  of 
trade  when  undisturbed  by  restrictions  and  tariffs,  are  in  aeeord- 
ance  with,  and  governed  by  the  physical  laws  of  nature ;  and  the 
tendency  of  products  to  seek  the  highest  prices,  is  as  regaUr, 
certain,  constant,  and  strong,  as  the  tendency  of  water  is,  to  run 
down  hill,  and  to  seek  the  lowest  level.  High  prices,  therefore, 
tend  to  stimulate  industry,  if  they  are  raised  and  kept  up  by  ft 
foreign  demand,  which  stimulates  exportation  and  doinestio 
industry  ;  but  the  moment  prices  are  raised  by  the  home  demind, 
paper  money,  and  high  wages,  or  other  causes,  above  the  prioei 
of  other  countries,  they  preclude  exportation  and  invite  importip 
tion,  and  thereby  tend  to  supplant,  discourage,  deprees,  aod 
diminish  domestic  industry. 

Great  Britain,  by  means  of  her  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  (at 
fuel,  her  productive  mines  of  iron  and  other  metals,  her  exteBflte 
internal  improvements  and  water  power,  her  insular  ataatkA, 
fine  harbors,  bays,  and  rivers,  her  bracing  and  healthy  climate, 
her  immense  amount  of  machinery,  great  numbers  of  skilfol 
artisans  and  workmen,  great  power  and  capital,  and  extenajre 
commerce,  is  capable  of  producing  almost  every  thing  manii- 
factured,  cheaper  than  any  other  nation.  These  advantsgei 
give  the  English  a  sort  of  monopoly  that  may  properly  be 
termed  the  undersellinq  monopoly  ;  which  enahUs  tkm  f 
reduce  prtcen  juU  low  enough  to  undersell^  a/nd  evetUuaUy  U 
j^fU  their  rivals,  and,  at  the  satM  time,  to  kei^  them  up  tk 
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Skc.  36.  Prices  of  Wheat  in  Framufram  1829  to  1860 
Summary  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  in  France 
during  the  undermentioned  years  and  periods  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Minister  on  Agricnlture — stated  in  English  sterling 
money,  per  quarter  of  eight  Doshels — also  the  price  per  bushel. 


Tears.  t-  d.  Prices  per  bush. 

1829  52  6  $1  57 

1830  61  11  1  65 

1831  to  1840,  average  39  0  1  17 
1839,  highest  51  4  1  54 
1834,  lowest  35  4  1  06 
1841  to  1849,  average  47  3  1  42 
1847,  highest  .  67  4  2  02 
1849,  lowest  36  6  1  10 
1848  38  7  1  16 
First  6  months  of  1850  33  0  99 


Prices  were  raised  by  the  high  prices  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  1847,  and  the  demand  to  export  to  that  country  ;  with 
the  exception  of  that  year,  the  average  prices  in  France  were  but 
a  trifle  higher  from  1841  to  1850  than  they  were  from  1829  to 
1840. 

The  Government  of  France  published  an  account  of  the  crop 
of  agricultural  produce  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  year  1841,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  gross  value  of  each  article,  from  which  I  have 
deduced  the  average  price  or  value  per  bushel,  in  our  currency, 
as  follows :  Wheat  $1,05,  rye  66  cents,  barley  55  cents,  oats 
40  cents,  Indian  corn  62  cents,  buck-wheat  48  cents,  mixed  and 
other  grains  80  cents,  and  potatoes  14  cents  per  bushel.  These 
prices  are  below  the  average  prices  of  grain  in  our  manufacturing 
States  on  the  seaboard ;  and  show  that  we  cannot  export  either 
grain  or  flour  to  France,  when  their  products  are  so  abundant  as 
to  keep  prices  so  low  ;  which  is  the  case  during  about  four  years 
in  every  five.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  these 
are  official  accounts,  collected  by  the  government,  and  not  mere 
individual  estimates,  founded  on  speculation  and  conjecture,  with- 
out data. 

Sec.  36.  Prices  of  Freights  and  cost  of  Transportation. 
The  freight  on  flour  per  barrel  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
in  November  1841,  and  April  1842,  was  only  Is.  6d.  sterling,  or 
36  cents;  in  January  1844,  January  1845,  and  January  1846,  it 
was  3  shillings,  or  72  cents  ;  in  August  1845,  and  August  1846, 
only  2s.,  and  in  January  1847,  it  irose  to  5s.  or  11.20.  Freights 
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were  the  lowest  they  have  ever  heen  in  the  yean  1841  and  IM, 
but  were  generally  higher  in  1840  and  previoiu,  lhan  they  wen  it 
1845  and  1846,  nntil  the  great  riae  in  the  fall  of  1846.  At 
freight  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  from  1840  to  1847,  oa  oot- 
ton,  varied  from  ^d.  to  Jd.  sterlmg,  per  lb. ;  on  gooda,  per  toi, 
from  208.,  or  $5,  to  858.,  or  $20.40 ;  on  grain  per  faiiabel  k 
Angost,  1846,  but  8d.,  and  in  January  1847,  18d.  to  19d.,  iad 
some  vessels  to  Ireland  obtained  20  to  2 Id.  On  beef  per  bU.  m 
Angost  1845,  2s  ,  and  in  Jannary,  1847,  as  high  as  6  snillingL 

Freights  from  New  York  to  Havre,  (France,)  were  the  Iom( 
in  1841-2,  and  highest  in  1847 — on  ashes  per  ton,  varying  frm 
$6  to  (12,  generally  from  (8  to  10 ;  on  measurement  goodi, 
from  $8  to  $12,  generally  $10.    The  freights  on  floor  per  barrel, 
from  Detroit,  Sandusky,  and  other  ports  near  the  west  end  of 
lake  Erie,  to  Buffalo,  varied  during  the  seven  years,  (1841 
1847,)  from  10  to  50  cents,  per  barrel,  the  ordinary  price  boB^; 
from  15  to  20  cents ;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  to  get  flour  in 
market  before  the  close  of  navigation  in  the  hH  of  1846,  that 
some  parcels  were  sent  down  in  November  at  53  to  55  oents 
per  hUfielj  and  the  rise  of  canal  freights  was  almost  eqnallj 
great. 

The  reader  will  see  how  the  prices  of  freights,  like  the  prices 
of  products,  are  affected  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  sup- 
ply and  demand ;  that  the  freight  market  is  quite  as  sensitive  as 
the  market  for  perishable  products  ;  and  that  an  increased  amount 
of  freight  and  demand  for  vessels,  causes  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
rate  of  freights. 

Statement  of  the  proceeds  and  expenses  of  sendins  13,489 
barrels  of  flour  from  St.  Joseph  County,  (Michigan,)  down  the 
St.  Joseph  river  to  Lake  Michigan  in  boats,  shipping  it  fron 
there  to  Buffalo,  during  the  season  of  navigation  of  1846,  aad 
from  there  to  Boston,  part  of  it  being  transported  from  Bnffido  to 
Albany  and  thence  to  Boston  by  railroad,  and  part  of  it  all  the 
way  to  Boston  by  canals  and  vessels. 

Gross  proceeds  of  the  13,489  bbls.  .  $69,657.21 

Equal  per  barrel  to        .  .  .  .5.16 

Freights,  charges,  commissions  for 
selling,  insurance  and  other  ex- 
penses per  barrel,       .....  2.30 

Net  proceeds  per  barrel,  ....  $2.86 

realised  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1846,  and  winter  of  1847, 
for  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  in  1845. 

The  tariff  of  freight  established  by  the  Michigan  Central  Bail- 
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puiy  in  Angatt  1848,  on  flonr,  wbeat,  and  merchandize, 


lows,  between 

Dexter  Kalamaioo 

49  miles.  146  miles 

Is  of  flour  (nearly  a  ton,)       $2.30  $  6.00 

of  wheat,  (2,240  lbs.)            2.24  6.04 

of  merchandize,                  6.37  11.64 


i  these  prices  seem  high,  yet  they  were  mnch  higher, 
3  previous  years.  The  ordinary  freights  on  10  barrels 
n  the  Erie  Canal  from  Bufialo  to  Albany  (363  miles,) 
Q  from  June  to  October  from  $5  to  f  ;  and  in 
ay,  and  November,  from  f  6  to  $11.  The  cost  and 
>r  transporting  dry  goods,  and  most  kinds  of  merchan- 
inals  and  railroads,  as  well  as  on  our  lakes,  are  usually 
oe  as  much  per  ton,  as  for  transporting  flour  and  other 
*ioultural  products  and  iron,  varying  between  New  York 
»land  or  Detroit,  from  $12  to  $30  per  ton  on  merchan- 
from  $8  to  $15  per  ton  on  flour,  pork,  potash,  &c. 
rerage  freights  across  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  ten 


y  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

>od8,  &c.,  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  $10 

iron,  &c.,             "                       "  6 

wds,  &c.,             "                   Havre,  11 

&  other  heavy  g'ds,  "                      "  7 


loch  states  the  prices  of  waggoning  goods  in  England* 
d.  to  12d.  sterling  per  ton  per  mile,  averaging  9d.,  or 
and  about  half  as  much  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
.ailroad,  or  $2.79  per  ton  for  32  miles.  The  average 
transporting  by  teams  in  this  country  a  bushel  of  wheat 
)r  50  pounds  of  merchandize,  50  miles,  has  been  about 
and  40  cents  for  100  miles,  equal  to  about  15  cents  per 
lile  for  grain,  or  $15  per  100  miles,  and  18  cents  per 
518  per  100  miles,  for  the  transporting  of  a  ton  of  mer- 

and  railroads  have  reduced  the  cost  of  transporting 
ods,  and  coarse  agricultural  products,  on  an  average 
ree  fourths,  and  merchandize  about  one  half.  Steam 
1  has  cheapened  transportation  on  rivers  above  tide 
•at  as  much.  The  Erie  Canal,  (of  New  York,)  has  re- 
ces  much  more  than  this  estimate.  And  yet  the  cost 
)rtation  on  Railroads  is  generally  nearly  as  much  for  150 
it  is  across  the  Atlantic,  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
iavre  ;  that  is,  it  is  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  in  pro- 
»  the  distance  on  Eailroads,  as  on  the  ocean. 
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The  cost  of  transporting  prodaoe  on  tho  MisiiHipiH  and  ill 
tributaries  is  stated  in  Hont's  Magazine,  for  Jane  1847,  hy  a  my 
intelligent  writer,  as  follows :  Indian  com  to  New  Orleans,  fhn 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  in  arks  and  steamboats  in  a  good  sli^ 
of  water,  12|  centB  per  bushel ;  com  from  the  Wabadi,  lUinoii, 
and  other  small  rivers  of  the  Western  States  which  float  ci^ 
boats  and  arks  of  light  draft,  nearly  twice  as  much,  or  from  90 
to  25  cents  per  bushel ;  and  it  sells  in  New  Orleans  at  from  30  to 
50  cents  per  bushel,  averaging  not  far  from  35  or  40  cents.  H< 
says,  The  New  Orleans  com  is  put  into  sacks,  which  cost  from 
five  to  six  cents  per  bushel ;  the  warehouse  charges,  eommisdoM, 
&o.,  are  very  heavy ;  it  shrinks  about  4  per  cent,  in  shipping  to 
an  Eastern  port,  and  the  risk  of  its  injuring  is  eaual  to  about  10 
per  cent  more."  He  says  Boston  imported  during  the  yev 
1841,  2,045,000  bushels  of  Indian  com;  36,700  of  which  wan 
from  New  Orleans,  and  the  balance  from  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  ;  and  that  large  quantities  of  com  were  sold  in  Boa- 
ton,  during  the  summer  of  1846,  from  the  valley  of  the  Mistf- 
sippi,  which  did  not  pay  freight  and  expenses ;  and  the  shipper 
fell  in  debt  to  the  consignee." 

These  examples  show  the  importance  of  canals,  railroads,  nafi- 
gable  waters,  and  steam  vessels,  in  facilitating  transportation, 
cheapening  freights,  and  raising  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
the  Western  country  ;  but  they  have  comparatively  little  effect 
upon  the  price  of  com,  rye,  and  other  coarse  grains,  the  value  of 
which  is  60  small  that  they  will  bear  transportation  but  a  short 
distance,  before  the  cost  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  pro- 
duct transported.  A  very  trifling  amount  of  Indian  com,  rye, 
and  other  coarse  grains  ever  reaches  Albany  and  New  Orleans; 
and  of  the  small  amount  arriving  at  Albany,  not  one  tenth  part 
is  from  the  Western  States. 

Though  canals,  railroads,  and  steamboats,  have  improved  very 
greatly  the  markets  of  the  Western  States,  yet  the  increase  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  would  create  a  demand  at 
homo  for  their  products,  and  particularly  for  such  things  as  will 
not  bear  transportation  very  far,  and  would  improve  their  markets 
much  more. 

Sec.  37.  Average  prices  of  Wheat,  Indian  Com,  OaUy  and 
Potatoes,  in  each  of  the  United  States,  from  l&40m  to  1846 
inclusive. 

When  the  reader  takes  into  consideration  the  great  cost  of 
transporting  produce,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  storage,  for- 
warding, insurance,  wharfage  and  commissions  on  selling,  risk  of 
spoiling,  &o.,he  need  not  wonder  at  tho  great  difference  in  the 
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^riees  of  prodaoe  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  shown 
m  Section  33.  It  was  estimated  by  a  distinguished  British  writer, 
that  a  deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop  of  G-reat  Britain  of  one-tenth, 
would  raise  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  three  tenths,  and  a  sur- 
plus of  one  tenth  would  depress  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  three 
tenths,  and  so  on  in  like  proportion ;  so  that  a  deficient  crop 
would  actually  sell  for  considerably  more  money  than  an  abundant 
one,  yieldins  a  large  surplus.  This  w  most  clearly  illustrated  in 
Obapter  VIII.  in  the  case  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
States ;  663,630,000  pounds  of  the  crop  of  1843  was  #old  in 
1844  for  nearly  $5,000,000  more  than  792,300,000  pounds 
brought  the  previous  year ;  and  over  two  million  dollars  more 
than  863,300,000  pounds  brought  the  year  following. 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  Uie  great  disparity  in  the  prices  of 
products  in  different  countries,  we  must  look  first  to  the  fact 
whether  the  country  produces  a  surplus,  or  produces  less  than  the 
inhabitants  need ;  if  the  former,  to  what  market  it  can  be  sent, 
at  what  expense,  and  at  what  prices  it  can  be  sold ;  and  if  the 
latter,  from  whence  it  can  derive  supplies,  and  at  what  cost  of 
transportation.  For  instance,  Vermont,  though  an  agricultural 
State,  produces  for  each  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  re- 
turns with  the  census  of  1840,  less  than  two  bushels  of  wheat, 
less  than  one  of  rye,  and  less  than  three  of  com,  and  must, 
therefore,  import  flour  or  grain  ;  while  Ohio  produced  for  its  in- 
habitants that  year  over  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  over  half  a  bushel 
of  rye,  and  about  twenty-two  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  had 
therefore  a  large  surplus  to  export  Ohio  sent  her  products  mostly 
to  the  New  York  market,  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Albany ;  and 
the  producer  got  the  New  York  prices,  say  $5  per  barrel  for 
flour,  less  about  $2  25  for  the  cost  and  expenses  and  profits  of 
sending  it  to  market  and  selling  it ;  while  the  people  of  Vermont 
were  obliged  to  send  to  Albany  for  a  portion  of  their  flour,  pay 
about  $5  per  barrel  for  it,  beside  about  75  cents  for  the  cost  and 
expenses  of  getting  it,  and  the  profits  of  the  produce  merchant ; 
and  this  raised  the  price  of  all  the  flour  made  in  the  State  to  the 
same  standard ;  so  that  the  Vermont  farmer  got  more  than  twice 
as  much  for  his  wheat,  and  three  times  as  much  for  his  corn,  as 
the  Ohio  farmer.  All  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
estimating  the  average  prices  of  products  in  the  several  States. 
They  serve  to  show  the  efiect  on  the  prices  of  produce,  and  the 
advantages  to  the  farmer,  of  a  mining,  manufacturing,  or  com- 
mercial population  in  his  vicinity,  to  create  an  increased  demand 
for  his  products. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  in  the  several  townships  of  Massa- 
chusetts, according  to  the  returns  of  the  town  assessors  in  April, 
1845,  for  the  crop  of  1844,  were  as  follows  :  wheat  $1.14,  pei 
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bushel,  Wlej  60  ettats,  lye  74  oente,  eorn  68  oenig,  tttdiilmA 
47  cents,  oals  32  cents,  potatoes  27|  cents,  and  other  TegetaUn 
32  cents.  In  forming  tne  following  table  of  prices,  I  bare  ex* 
amined  oarefnllj  the  estimates  of  Prof.  Tucker,  compared  then 
with  the  information  I  have  collected  from  prices  cvrent  ui 
other  sources,  and  with  the  qnantittes  raised  in  each  state,  and  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  have  adopted  his  estimates  as  correct^  b«t  in 
many  cases  differ  widely  from  him. 

An  estimate  of  the  average  market  prices  of  wheat,  Indiia 
com,  6ats,  and  potatoes  per  bushel,  firom  1840  to  1846  inolnsife, 
in  each  of  the  United  States,  at  the  nearest  market  towns  to  the 
places  of  production,  to  which  the  same  may  be  taken  withoat  any 
expense  to  the  producer,  except  his  own  labor  and  the  use  of  hii 

WheaL      Com.      Oati.  PotalMi. 

Maine,  $1.12|  $0.66}  tO.aSi  90.20 


New  Hampshire,  1.12^       624      d3|  20 

Yermont,  I.I2I       621      30  20 


Massachusetts,  1.124  66}  33}  25 

Rhode  Island,  1.12}  62}  33}  25 

Connecticut,  1.12}  62}  33}  25 

w^-  v^.ir    I  South.  District,     1.12}  62}  38}  26 

New  York,  ^  Northern   "           87}  45  30  ao 

New  Jersey,  1.12}  62}  33}  25 

Pnn«o^i«««;.    I  East.  District,    1.12}  62}  33}  25 

Pennsylvania,  j  ^^^^  ^«  ^»  ^ 

Ohio,                                       60  20  16  15 

Indiana,                           .50  15  15  15 

Illinois,                                    50  15  15  15 

Michigan,                                  60  25  20  15 

Wisconsin,                               50  20  15  15 

Iowa,                                       50  15  15  15 

Delaware,  1.00  60  33}  25 

Maryland,  1.00  50  33}  25 

v,v««;«    I  Eastern  District,       1.00  50  33}  25 

Virgima,  ^Western    "              60  20  15  80 

North  Carolina,  1.00  40  30  20 

Tennessee,                               50  15  15  20 

Kentucky,                                50  15  15  20 

Missouri,                                  50  15  15  20 

South  Carolina,  1.00  40  30  20 

Georgia,  1.00  33}  30  25 

Alabama,  1.00  30  30  25 

Mississippi,  1.12}  30  30  25 

Louisiana,  1.12}  40  83}  40 

Arkansas,  1.00  25  30  25 

Florida,                  .  1.12^  30  30  30 


CHAPTER  XIII 


On  Commerce. 

Sec.  1.  The  nature j  object ^  and  legiHmaie  sphere  of  foreign  and 
domestic  Commerce. 

If  the  pursaits  and  products  of  all  mankind  were  the  same, 
there  would  he  no  occasion  for  commerce.  Commerce  depends 
upon  a  diversity  of  products  ;  first,  upon  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  natural  products,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
difference  in  the  climate,  soil,  and  physical  condition  of  a  country  ; 
and  secondly,  upon  the  mechanical  lahor  hestowed  upon  natural 
products  to  fit  them  for  different  uses  and  purposes — and  this 
depends  mostly  on  the  division  of  employments,  and  the  progress 
made  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  earth  is  so  constituted,  that  there  are  different  soils,  and 
different  climates,  which  are  capahle  of  producing  different  kinds 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  grains,  timber,  and  animals,  and  contain 
beneath  their  surface,  metals  and  minerals  of  various  kinds.  If 
the  world  had  been  so  constituted  as  to  give  each  country  the 
same  length  of  day  and  night,  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  same  degree  of  moisture,  and  the  same 
minerals ;  and  all  countries  were  fitted  for  the  same  vegetable  and 
animal  productions,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  inter- 
national or  foreign  commerce.  In  such  case,  each  country  would 
possess  in  itself,  every  kind  of  raw  commodity  and  material  that 
the  world  could  produce.  No  country  could  receive  any  natural 
product  which  it  did  not  previously  enjoy — nor  could  it  give  in 
exchange  any  such  product,  not  already  in  the  possession  of  every 
other  nation.  The  only  commerce  which  could  be  necessary  or 
useful  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  internal  or  domestic 
commerce  between  citizens  of  the  same  nation,  pursuing  different 
employments.* 

If  the  people  of  all  nations  were  equally  advanced  in  the  natural 
sciences,  in  mining,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  skill  in  manufacturing, 

*  See  Section  6  of  Chapter  III,  and  Sections  6-12-13-14  of  Chapiter  YI, 
which  treat  on  Commerce. 
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there  would  be  no  occasion  or  utility  in  international  oommeree, 
except  in  natural  products,  or  what  are  called  raw  materiab  for 
use,  or  to  be  manufactured.  So  far  as  international  commerce 
consists  of  the  mutual  interchange  between  nations,  of  naionl 
products,  or  raw  materials,  it  depends  on  the  nature  and  constipa- 
tion of  things,  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  highest  degree  of  civilisation,  comfort,  and  enjoj- 
ment,  of  the  people  ;  but  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  import  into  toy 
country  manufactured  fabrics  of  any  kind,  which  might  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  in  case  Uie  people  would  learn  to  do  so,  it  ii 
entirely  artificial,  not  required  by  the  constitution  of  things  or  the 
laws  of  nature ;  and  when  tolerated  except  under  heavy  dutiei, 
the  necessary  effect  is  to  undermine  and  lessen  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  every  new  country,  and  of  every  nation  not  as  fiur 
advanced  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  as  its  neigh- 
bors. The  natural,  legitimate  and  useful  sphere  of  international 
commerce,  is  therefore  much  narrower  than  that  of  internal  or 
domestic  commerce ;  for  while  the  former  is  confined  to  natural 
products  or  raw  materials — the  latter  extends  to  and  includes 
both  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds  fit  for  the 
use,  or  of  being  fitted  for  the  use  of  man. 

Sec.  2.  The  result  of  all  proper  commercial  transacHonSy  is  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
Commerce  in  its  primitive  character  consists  in  an  exchange 
of  commodities.  In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  domestic  com- 
merce very  generally  consists  in  an  exchange  or  sale  of  commodi- 
ties, for  money — which  is  at  the  same  time  a  measure  to  deter- 
mine their  value,  and  a  means  of  payment — the  money  being  used 
by  the  seller,  as  a  means  of  paying  for  other  commodities  which 
he  may  wish  to  purchase.  The  final  result  of  all  commerce, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  things  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  equally  advantageous  to  both  parties,  is  but 
an  exchange  of  commodities,  the  production  of  which  cost  an 
equal  amount  of  labor,  skill,  and  capital.  When  one  party  con- 
tinues to  pay  out  more  money  or  value  in  commodities  than  he 
receives,  he  becomes  exhausted  and  impoverished,  and  often 
ruined — and  if  he  lives  beyond  his  means  and  buys  on  credit  for 
consumption,  he  soon  exhausts  his  credit,  and  ruin  is  the  necessary 
consequence.*  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
(which  is  subject  to  very  few  exceptions)  that  all  purchases  for 
consumption,  beyond  the  income  of  the  purchaser,  and  all  pur- 
chases for  consumption  made  on  credit  and  beyond  the  means  of 
immediate  payment,  are  disadvantageous  to  the  purchaser  ;  and  if 
80,  thoy  are  not  within  the  proper  and  natural  sphere  of  oommeroe. 

*  See  Section  12,  of  this  chapter. 
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What  is  tni6  of  individuals,  is  trne  when  applied  to  commnnitiea 
and  nations.  IDternational  commerce  should  be  an  exchange  of 
products  of  eqnal  commercial  value,  the  production  of  which  cost 
in  the  aggregate,  an  equal  amount  of  labor  and  skill.  It  should 
not  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  on  either  side  of  any  money, 
w  the  accumulation  of  debt  to  be  paid  in  future,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  depress  and  weigh  down  the  debtor  community,  like  the 
chains  of  despotism.  It  should  exhibit  an  exact  equilibrium  in 
its  operations  and  in  its  effects,  and  produce  no  balance  to  be  paid 
either  in  money,  obligations,  or  stocks ;  or  accumulated  in  the 
ahape  of  a  mercantile  debt. 

Some  portion  of  this  rule  does  not  apply  in  all  its  force  to 
ooontries  like  Mexico,  and  many  of  the  South  American  States, 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  more  than 
they  need,  and  as  a  commodity  for  exportation. 

Sbc.  3.  On  what  is  termed  balamce  of  trade — aTid  the  principal 
cawses  which  produce  it 

■  When  commerce  between  nations  is  equally  poised  and  con- 
fined to  its  natural  sphere  (as  shown  in  the  last  section),  it  con- 
sists of  a  mere  exchange  of  commodities  of  equal  commercial 
value,  costing  an  equal  amount  of  labor  and  skill,  leaving  no 
balance  to  be  paid  in  specie  by  either  party,  and  no  debt  to  be 
settled  in  future.  When  commerce,  either  between  nations, 
states,  provinces,  or  communities,  is  not  thus  balanced — when  one 

Sarty  purchases  from  another,  a  greater  aggregate  value  of  pro- 
nets  than  it  exports  in  payment,  it  must  either  pay  the  balance 
in  specie,  or  accumulate  in  some  form  a  debt,  to  be  paid  with 
interest,  in  future.  This  balance,  whether  paid  down  in  specie  or 
accumulated  in  the  form  of  a  debt,  is  termed  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  invention  and  application  of  machinery  to  many  branches 
of  mechanism,  and  to  almost  every  department  of  manufacturing 
industry,  as  well  as  to  mining,  smelting,  and  working  in  metals, 
have  increased  the  power  and  productiveness  of  the  industry  of 
man,  from  two  to  thirty  fold.  It  must  therefore  be  evident  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  industry  of  nations  and  communi- 
ties must  be  effective  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  machinery 
they  employ  ;  hence  manufacturing  nations  which  employ  a  large 
amount  of  machinery,  have  the  advantage  in  many  particulars 
over  agricultural  nations,  living  in  high  latitudes. 

First,  because  the  latter  must  do  their  labor  mostly  by  hand, 
and  animal  power,  with  few  and  very  simple  tools. 

Secondly,  the  products  of  the  latter  are  mostly  of  a  perisha- 
ble character,  and  must  be  disposed  of  soon  after  they  are  raised, 
whether  they  are  wanted  or  not,  and  let  prices  be  as  low  as  they 
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may — wbQe  the  prodaete  of  the  former  can  be  kept  for  yem,  lad 

ontil  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

Thirdly,  the  prodacts  of  the  latter  are  mostly  so  bulky  hi  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  that  they  mnst  be  oonsnmed  in  the  yicinily 
where  they  are  produced,  and  will  not  bear  transportation  to  dis* 
tant  markets  ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  prodnots  of  the  former 
will  bear  transportation  to  ray  part  of  the  world,  where  there 
may  be  a  demrad  for  them — rad. 

Lastly,  the  laborers  employed  in  mechanioal,  mannfSMtioiK 
and  mineral  industry,  necessarily  consume  mostly  the  breadstdn, 
provisions,  etc.,  of  the  formers  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  create  t 
market  for  them  ;  while  the  farmers  of  tgricultural  nations  and 
communities  have  no  market  whatever  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  products,  except  what  is  furnished  by  the  few  meohanies, 
merchants,  and  professional  men  among  them ;  rad  l2ie  prices  of 
their  products  are  therefore  very  low. 

The  effect  of  these  causes  is,  that  the  value  of  the  productive 
industry  of  manufacturing  nations  is  more  than  twice  as  mnch  as 
that  of  agricultural  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants— and  while  the  average  value  produced  by  the  former, 
amounts  to  from  $60  to  $100  annually,  that  of  the  latter  amounts 
only  from  $20  to  $50.  If  they  were  to  exchange  the  prodacts  of 
an  equal  amount  of  labor,  those  of  the  former  would  amount  in 
value  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  latter.  And 
hence  we  find,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  generally  greatly  in 
favor  of  manufacturing  nations  and  communities,  aid  against 
those  which  are  mostly  devoted  to  agriculture;  and  tiiat  the 
latter  are  usually  involved  in  debt  to  the  former,  constratly  em- 
barrassed and  drained  of  their  specie,  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade 
against  them. 

Sec.  4.  Domestic  commeru  depends  on  a  division  of  emplapmtiUs. 

Commerce  depends  on  production,  and  the  wants  of  the  peopb, 
and  yet  production  depends  on  commerce,  to  dispose  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  furnish  an  inducement  to  industry.  Commeroe  when 
unregulated,  is  governed  by  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  together 
with  the  whims,  passions  and  artificial  appetites  of  the  peo]^. 
Domestic  commeroe  arises  from  division  of  employments — and 
the  amount  of  it  depends  on  the  variety  of  employments  pur- 
sued in  a  country,  the  extent  of  its  industry,  rad  the  fiunlities 
for  internal  transportation.  It  is  the  greatest  in  amount,  when 
the  greatest  amount  of  machinery  and  skill  is  employed,  and  the 
division  of  employments  is  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the 
nation — so  that  there  may  be  products  of  every  variety  sufficient 
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to  satisfy  aQ  tbe  natural  and  rational  wants  of  the  people,  and  no 
sarplns  of  artioles  not  needed  for  exportation. 

Ercry  class  of  producers  want  more  or  less  of  the  products  of 
every  other  class  ;  and  so  far  as  re^rds  articles  of  fancy,  taste, 
and  all  intellectual  wants,  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  capacity 
to  enjoy,  is  generally  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  pay  for — that 
is,  by  tbe  income  of  the  individual — ^his  income  is  limited  not 
only  by  his  power  to  produce,  but  by  the  demand  for,  and  the 
value  of  the  pvoducte  of  his  industry.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
divison  oi  employments  and  industry  of  the  people  were  more 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  all  persons  not  needed  to 
supply  Uieir  natural  wants,  were  employed  in  producing  intelleo- 
tnaf  and  immaterial  values,  and  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  suit- 
ed to  their  condition — there  might  be  employment  for  all,  and  the 
ability  of  each  to  purchase  and  enjoy  the  products  of  others, 
would  be  limited  only  by  his  power  to  produce. 

As  all  the  people  of  a  country  of  every  class  and  pursuit,  con- 
sume more  or  less  of  the  products  of  almost  every  other  class, 
and  thus  create  a  demand,  and  furnish  a  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts— all  are  dependent  on  each  other,  and  have  in  some 
measure  a  community  of  interest — whatever  increases  the  aggre- 
gate industry  of  the  whole,  tends  also  to  promote  the  individual 
interest  of  each  member  of  the  community.    The  advocates  of 
free  trade  admit  this  principle,  and  say  it  extends  to,  and  includes 
the  whole  civilised  world,  as  one  community,  bound  together  by 
the  des  of  commerce.    This  is  untrue,  in  the  extended  sense  in 
whicn  they  apply  the  principle.    It  is  true,  there  may  be  some 
commerce  between  the  people  of  each  and  every  nation  of  the 
earth,  and  those  of  every  other  nation — ^but  there  is  no  necessity 
and  no  occasion  for  much  commerce,  between  distant  communi- 
ties enjoying  substantially  the  same  climate,  and  possessing  sim- 
ilar natural  resources — their  commerce  must,  from  the  nature  of' 
things,  be  very  limited.    The  greatest  part  of  the  products  of 
the  northern  farmer,  will  bear  transportation  to  market  but  a 
comparatively  short  distance.    Hence  his  market  for  the  sale  of 
the  most  of  his  products,  is  confined  to  the  mechanics,  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  miners  and  other  classes,  not  employed  in 
agriculture,  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  him  ;  and  for  many 
things,  his  market  is  confined  to  those  residing  within  a  few 
miles.    Though  he  may  send  his  flour,  pork  and  beef  to  Great 
Britain  for  a  market  perhaps  one  year  in  five,  he  can  very  seldom 
send  to  advantage,  to  so  distant  a  market,  coarse  grains,  vegeta- 
bles, fresh  butter,  meats  and  fruits,  hay  and  many  other  proaacts 
of  his  farm.    On  the  other  hand,  the  British  miners  and  mana- 
faoturers,  and  all  their  laborers,  and  their  families,  consume 
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almost  ezchudvely,  the  agrienltaral  products  of  the  Britidi  ht- 
men  in  their  vicinity,  and  those  agricnltaral  prodacU  ni  ^ 
British  Isles,  may  be  said  to  be  converted  into  the  iron,  hardware, 
cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  made  by  the  consnmcn  of 
them,  and  to  comprise  a  part  of  the  value  of  snch  maoufaetimi 
products.  Hence  there  is  an  intimate  community  of  interati, 
and  a  strong  bond  of  union,  between  the  British  fBijners  and  the 
British  miners  and  manufacturers ;  and  a  like  community  d 
interest  between  the  farmers  of  every  part  of  th^  United  Stattt, 
and  the  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  miners  of  our  own  oonntiry, 
who  consume  their  products.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  eon* 
munity  of  interest,  between  the  British  manufacturers  and  mineis, 
and  any  portion  of  the  agricultural  popuktion  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  cotton  pdianters. 

Every  man  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  his  fellow  oitiieBS  for 
protection  of  person  and  property ;  for  a  market  for  the  prodnots 
of  his  industry ;  for  aid  m  (ustress,  and  in  case  of  helpless  old 
age  \  for  social  enjoyments ;  and  even  for  his  education,  the 


This  dependence,  and  the  community  of  interest  existing  between 
all  the  citizens  of  a  country,  arise  from  the  constitution  d 
things,  from  the  constitution  and  condition  of  man ;  and  from  the 
moral  laws  of  nature.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  act  in  obedience 
to  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  which  were  established  by  the  Deity 
and  adapted  to  his  welfare.  Those  laws  impose  on  him  a  mond 
obligation  to  reciprocate  the  aid  he  derives  from  his  feUow  citiaens, 
arising  from  the  operation  of  those  laws,  and  from  his  condition 
as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  producer,  laborer,  man  of  business,  or  capi- 
talist. Charity  begins  at  home.  We  may  therefore  regard  it, 
as  not  only  the  interest,  but  also  the  moral  duty,  of  every  man  to 
aid  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  consume  the  products  of  their 
industry,  in  preference  to  the  products  of  foreigners. 

This  reasoning,  and  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  entitled  to  the 
careful  examination  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  reader 
and  of  the  public.  If  it  is  correct,  whoever  consumes  British 
iron  or  wears  British  or  French  cloths,  not  only  contributes  to 
furnish  a  market  for,  aid  and  patronage  to,  the  foreign  manu&e* 
turer,  but  to  the  British  and  French  farmers  also ;  to  the  injuiy 
of  the  formers  and  manufacturers  of  his  own  country— of  his  own 
fellow  citizens  and  neighbors.  The  formers  of  our  country  who 
consume  foreign,  in  preference  to  domestic  products,  are  guillj 
of  a  suicidal  policy ;  which  is  injurious  to  themselves,  and  unjust 
to  their  fellow  citizens. 
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8kc.  5.  TAe  luUurai  tendency  of  commerce  i$  to  conform  to  the 
physical  laws  of  nature. 

The  natural  tendency  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commerce, 
is  to  oonform  to  the  physical  laws  of  nature  ;  but  as  these  laws 
are  numerous,  and  depend  on  various  causes,  their  operations 
depend  on  the  relative  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
differ^t  nations  between  which  it  is  oarried  on*  The  character 
and  amount  of  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  every  country,  are 
infloMioed,  and  in  some  measure  oontrolled,  by  the  relative 
natural  resources,  industry,  condition,  and  wants  of  itself,  and  of 
those  nations  with  which  it  has  commercial  intercourse.  Foreign 
commeree  is,  however,  very  much  influenced  by  duties,  bounties, 
drawbacks,  and  legal  regulations ;  which  should  be  established  iu 
aooordanoe  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  industry,  and  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  wants  of  the  people  are  constant  and  regular — and 
domestic  industry,  and  internal  commerce,  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
dnots  are  generally  very  uniform  and  regular,  when  not  disturbed 
by  foreign  influences.  But  foreign  commerce,  when  unrestricted 
or  badly  regulated,  is  so  extremely  variable  as  to  baffle  all  fore- 
sight and  rational  calculation.  It  makes  prices  excessively 
changeable,  and  business  (to  a  very  great  extent)  a  mere  game 
of  chance,  and  often  spreads  terror  and  ruin  among  the  merchants, 
as  well  as  among  the  manufacturers  and  laborers  of  our  country. 

Sec.  6.  On  protective  duties^  and  their  effects. 
When  foreign  commerce  was  free,  and  governed  only  by  the 
natural  tendency  of  things  (as  it  formerly  was),  the  greatest  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  monopolized  by  one  or  two 
nations  or  states,  by  means  of  their  superiority  in  productive 
industry,  navigation,  and  maritime  power.  Thus  Tyre,  the  cities 
of  Greece,  Carthago,  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and  the  Hanse- 
Towns,  successively  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  until  the  policy  of.  protection  to  domestic  industry 
was  introduced  by  Great  Britain,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  policy  was  soon  adopted  by  other  nations, 
and  has  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  industry,  as  well  as  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  war  of  tariffs  and  navigation  laws 
gave  the  first  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  in  Europe.  By  secur- 
ing the  home  markets  to  the  domestic  producer,  it  encouraged  new 
branches  of  industry,  varied  employments,  increased  the  markets, 
the  productive  industry,  and  the  consumption  and  comforts — 
secured  the  industrial  independence,  and  promoted  the  social 
well-being  of  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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During  more  than  a  century,  the  practice  has  been  very  fprnnl 
among  the  -nations  of  Europe  of  imposmg  duties  on  artiehs  im- 
ported from  other  countries  which  come  in  competition  wA 
domestic  products,  for  the  double  purpose,  of  raising  reTenw, 
and  securing  the  domestic  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  domeslie 
laborer  and  producer.  Whenever  heavier  duties  have^besft  in- 
posed  on  one  class  of  imports  than  on  another  fbr  the  lall« 
purpose,  they  have  been  denominated  protecting  or  diaerimiiuUiaff 
duties.  Since  Great  Britain  has  acquired  aa  asoendeney  over  lU 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  mining  and  manufaotoring  indvtry, 
by  roason  of  her  superior  natural  resources,  a  greater  amovnt  tf 
machinery,  cheap  labor,  and  a  greater  number  of  skilful  labortis 
and  artisans — she  can  produce  cheaper  than  any  other  naliott— 
the  cheapness  of  her  products  secures  her  own  markets  from  the 
intrusion  of  foreigners — and  enables  her  to  supply  other  naliooi 
at  prices  nominaJly  lower  than  their  own  mamdaotorera  eai. 
The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  have  found,  that  so  frr  as 
free  trade  can  be  established,  they  can  monopolise  the  markets  of 
all  such  nations  as  establish  it ;  and  hence,  nearly  all  the  poli- 
ticians and  public  writers  of  Great  Britain  have  been  endeavoring 
to  spread  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  for  half  a  centuiy  past,  and 
the  practice  of  the  government  on  that  subject,  has  recently 
undergone  an  entire  change 

The  immediate  efieot  of  imposing  duties  on  articles  which 
come  in  competition  either  with  those  of  the  same  kind,  or  with 
those  so  similar  in  their  purpose,  that  one  may  be  substituted  for 
the  other,  is  to  raise  their  cost  to  the  consumer  and  lessen  their 
consumption.  The  consumption  of  foreign  products  and  the 
demand  for  them  being  lessened,  if  the  production  continues  the 
same,  the  price  will  necessarily  fall.  Hence  the  duty  at  first 
operates  as  a  tax,  partly  on  the  consumer,  and  partly  on  the  pro- 
ducer ;  but  as  in  the  succession  of  events,  every  eflfect  produced 
gives  effect  to  a  cause,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  to  operate  as 
a  cause  in  and  of  itself,  so  the  duty  seems  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  effects  in  regular  order.  The  first  effect  is,  to  lessen 
the  importation  of  the  articles  charged  with  duty ;  that  of  itself 
will  increase  the  market  and  the  demand  for  domestic  products 
to  supply  their  place  and  raise  their  price  a  little,  so  as  to  make 
them  equal  to  the  imported  article,  with  the  duty  paid ;  the 
increased  price  and  demand  for  domestic  products,  stimulate  and 
increase  production  in  countries  and  among  a  people  adapted  to 
it;  and  this  increased  production  and  supply  react  upon  th^ 
market,  and  reduce  the  prices  of  both  the  domestic  and  the  im- 
ported article ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  price  of  the  domestic 
article  is  often  reduced  below  the  price  of  the  imported  one  befiore 
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the  doty  was  imposed.  The  foreign  prodneer  most  either 
abandon  the  market,  or  submit  at  each  step  in  the  process  to  snoh 
a  reduction  of  prices,  as  to  sell,  after  the  duties  are  paid,  as  low 
as  the  domestic  producer ;  and  thus  the  whole  amount  of  the 
dutibs  is  eventually  thrown  as  a  tax  on  the  foreign  producer  and 
the  nnporter.^ 

The  ultimate  effect  of  all  duties  imposed  on  articles  im- 
ported, whieh  eome  in  competition  with  domestic  products,  is  to 
aid  in  seonring  the  domestic  markets  for  the benefit  of  the 
domestio  laborer  and  producer  ;  to  encourage  and  build  up  new 
branches  of  industry,  and  to  diversify  employments.  They  tend 
to  secure  to  the  citisens  «nd  laborers  of  every  country,  a  field  of 
emi^oyment  which  properly  belongs  to  them.'f'  By  multiplying 
emfdojrments,  increasing  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  indns^  of  the  country — ^they  create  a  demand  for  labor 
— increase  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  such  pursuits, 
create  markete  for  agricultural  products  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  farmer,  raise  the  price  of  those  products,  and  thus  increase 
the  industry,  and  the  aggregate  amount  as  well  as  value  of  every 
department  of  industry. 

Sec.  7.  On  Fru  Trade  and  its  effects. 

Many  of  the  politicians,  statesmen,  and  writers  of  this  country, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain, 
having  adopted  the  doctrines  of  free  trade — ^it  becomes  important 
to  examine  those  doctrines,  and  the  principles  involved  in  them. 
Their  advocates  are  divided  into  two  classes,  or  sects.  The  most 
strictsect  insist  that  no  duties  should  be  levied  on  either  exports 
or  imports — that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  on  consumption  or 
industry,  or  even  on  the  industry  of  foreign  nations — that  every 
government  should  be  supported  by  direct  taxation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  its  own  citizens — that  international  as  well  as  domestio 
oommerce  should  be  entirely  unrestrained,  custom-houses  abolished 
— and  the  people  of  all  nations  allowed  to  trade  with  each  other 
freely,  as  if  they  were  a  band  of  brothers,  and  citizens  of  the  same 
community.  They  claim  that  every  man  has  a  natural  and  inhe- 
rent right,  to  sell  or  exchange  his  own  property,  with  whomsoever 
and  for  such  other  property  as  suits  his  pleasure ;  and  to  import, 
nse,  and  sell  the  same,  without  tax  or  restriction. 

Another  class  or  sect,  a  little  less  radical  and  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  of  the  two,  are  advocates  of  a  modified  system  of  free 
trade.    They  admit  the  right  and  expediency  of  taxing  imports 

#  See  on  this  subject  of  prices,  Sectious  26  to  30  of  Chapi  xii. 
t  See  ante  Sec.  10,  of  Chap.  VI. 
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for  the  pnriK)8e  of  raising  revenues  to  support  the  govemmeni-— 
but  insist,  that  duties  should  be  imposed  on  imports  vith 
reference  to  revenue  only — and  that  the  true  mle  is,  to  levy 
duties  in  such  a  mauner,  as  to  encourage  as  large  importatioos  as 
are  practicable,  under  a  rate  of  duties  so  high,  as  to  raise  tbe 
greatest  amount  of  revenue.  Like  the  stricter  sect,  they  insiit 
that  every  man  has  an  inherent  right  to  buy  where  he  pleases — 
that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  buy  where  he  can  buy  cheapest — that 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  patronise  his  fellow  oitiaens,  and  to 
consume  iheir  products,  in  preference  to  those  of  foreigners 
that  duties  levied  on  imports,  not  only  raise  their  price  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  duty,  but  ruse  in  a  corresponding  manner,  the 
price  of  all  domestic  products  with  which  they  come  in  oompeti- 
tion — that  while  the  duty  thus  operates  as  a  tax  on  the  oonsaoMr 
for  the  support  of  government,  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
domestic  products  amounts  to  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  withoat 
any  equivalent,  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  producer ;  whereby 
one  class  is  unjustly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  another.  They 
therefore  deny  the  propriety  of  discriminating  between  such 
imports  as  compete  with  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country, 
ana  such  as  do  not,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  that  class  of 
imports,  and  promotiDg  domestic  industry.  They  insist,  that  it 
is  the.  duty  of  the  government  to  avoid  raising  the  prices  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  to  encourage  foreign  competition, 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  manufisictures  in  their  finbhed 
state,  rather  than  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  for  the 
double  purpose,  of  reducing  the  cost  to  the  comnuner  of  domestic 
goods,  and  increasing  the  aggri^gate  value  of  the  imports — and 
the  amount  of  duties,  when  levied  on  the  ad  valorem  principle. 
In  order  to  effect  these  objects,  higher  duties  were  in  many 
instances  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1846  on  raw  materials  to  be 
manufactured,  and  on  products  which  do  not  come  in  oompetitioa 
with  domestic  industry,  than  on  manufactured  products,  which 
do  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products. 

This  system  of  policy  is  directly  opposed  to  the  protective 
system,  and  instead  of  discriminating  in  fovor  of  the  industry  of 
the  country,  it  actually  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  industry  (tf 
foreign  nations — and  against  our  own  citizens. 

If  free  trade  in  its  strict  sense  were  adopted  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  the  natural  tendency  and  necessary  effect  would  be 
this — ^in  the  universal  competition  among  nations,  that  nation 
which,  by  means  of  greater  natural  advantages,  cheaper  labor, 
greater  skill,  industry  and  capital,  can  manufacture  an  article 
cheaper  than  any  other  nation,  can  undersell  all  others — com- 
mand the  markets  of  the  world  for  that  article,  and  supplant  all 
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their  eompetiton.  These  are  the  necessary  efieots  produced 
under  snoh  circumstances,  by  the  physical  law$  of  nature — and 
hence  it  is  important,  that  every  nation  should  regulate  its 
foreign  commerce  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature^ 
so  as  to  secure  its  own  markets  and  a  proper  field  of  employment, 
for  its  own  people,  and  avoid  such  evils.*  No  general  rule  of 
policy  for  regulating  foreign  commerce,  can  be  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  all  nations.  Every  country  should  adapt  its 
commercial  policy  to  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  natural 
resources,  condition  and  industry,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  industry  and  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Great  Britain  has  the  natural  resources 
and  capacity  to  expand  her  manufactures  of  iron,  hardware,  cot- 
ton, and  woollen  goods,  so  as  to  supply  the  whole  civilized  world 
with  manufactures  of  that  kind.  All  that  is  wanted,  is  free  trade 
to  enable  the  British  manufacturers  to  accomplish  that  object,  so 
£ir  as  concerns  manufacturing  by  machinery.  Such  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  country  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  would  be  ruined,  the  industry  of  the  country 
depressed,  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  prices  of  labor 
reduced,  the  people  involved  in  debt,  and  kept  in  debt  as  much 
as  the  British  manufacturers  would  dare  to  trust  them,  and  the 
people  impoverished,  until  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
old  system  of  manufacturing  in  families,  by  spinning  on  the  one 
thread  wheel,  and  weaving  with  the  hand  loom. 

The  manu&ctures  of  iron  in  the  United  States  have  been  al- 
most entirely  prostrated  already,  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1846,  and  many  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  have 
stopped  running.  It  is  said,  that  more  than  half  of  the  blast 
furnaces  for  making  pig  iron,  and  nearly  half  of  the  rolling  mills 
for  making  bar  iron  in  Pennsylvania  are  now  (1851)  doing 
nothing ;  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  been 
sold  by  the  sheriff  under  execution. 

Such  have  becQ  the  effects  already  in  the  short  space  of  about 
live  years,  under  the  tariff  of  1846  ;  which  imposes  a  nominal 
duty  of  thirty  per  cent  on  iron  and  manufactures  of  cotton, 
which  are  partially  evaded  by  under  valuations.  The  effects  were 
about  the  same  (from  1816  to  1824)  under  our  tariff  act  of  1816, 
which  imposed  duties  on  those  articles  amounting  to  from  20  to 
80  per  cent.  They  were  also  about  equally  depressing  to  the 
industry  and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  country  during 
the  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  from  1834  to  1842.  Though 
the  duties  under  those  acts  were  imposed  mostly  for  purposes  of 
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reyenne  only,  yet  they  afforded  yery  great  incidental  aid  aad  jno- 
tection  to  American  indnstry.  How  mnch  more  our  own  iaoM- 
try  wonld  be  supplanted  and  depressed  under  a  system  of  rtmt 
free  trade,  the  reader  can  well  imagine.  Our  imports  of  teeigB 
manufactures  would  be  increased  immensely  for  a  few  yeiii. 
American  industry  would  be  supplanted,  our  oonntry  drained  of 
specie,  loaded  down  with  debt,  incumbered  with  thooMods  of 
British  mortgages,  the  most  of  the  bonds  iisued  by  our  utates, 
cities,  and  incorporated  companies,  together  with  the  atocks  of 
our  banking  institutions,  railroad  companies,  and  much  of  ikt 
most  yaluable  real  estate  in  the  nation,  wonld  paM  into  the  htidg 
of  British  capitalists,  and  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  oonditum 
of  dependence,  yery  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  Canada,  and  otter 
proyinces  of  Great  Britain.  Labor,  agricultural  prodaots,  and 
real  estate,  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  present  prieesi 
and  after  nearly  all  our  manufacturers  had  been  ruined  and  driyon 
out  of  the  business,  and  the  British  and  French  had  got  Uie  eom- 
pletc  control  of  our  markets  ;  the  prices  of  manufactures  would 
be  likely  to  be  raised,  and  alternately  raised  and  lowered  as  their 
interests  might  dictate,  so  as  to  destroy  competition,  oommaad 
our  markets,  and  keep  us  in  a  state  of  dependence.  To  be  an 
agent  for  British  capitalists,  or  an  attorney  for  British  creditors, 
would  then  be  (in  this  country)  as  it  has  long  been  in  Canada 
and  other  British  proyinces,  the  most  profitable  business  that  could 
be  pursued. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  We  haye  eyidence  enough  of  its 
trutli,  in  the  effect  of  a  partial  system  of  free  trade  at  different 
periods ;  and  we  haye  before  us  the  example  of  Ireland  and  tho 
British  provinces,  which  have  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  (if  any) 
of  free  trade  with  Great  Britain.  We  haye  also  our  own  colonial 
experience  on  the  same  subject. 

Sec.  8.  The  exports  of  a  country  depend  o^i  the  character^  varidp^ 
amomit,  and  prices  of  the  products  of  its  induUry, 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  exports  of  a  people,  depend  on 
the  amount  and  character  of  their  productive  industry ;  on  the 
adaptation  of  their  products  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  other 
nations ;  and  the  facilities  for  exporting  them.  The  greatest  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  products  of  countries  lying  in  oold  and 
temperate  climates,  are  so  bulky  and  cheap,  that  they  will  not 
bear  transportation  to  distant  markets ;  and  hence  agricultural 
countries  of  high  latitudes,  have  but  a  small  amount  of  exports. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  of  all  great  commercial 
nations  depend,  first,  on  the  extent,  variety,  and  skill  of  their 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry,  and  the  adapts- 
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at  their  industry  and  their  products  to  the  wants  and  tastes 
be  people  of  other  nations.  Secondly,  on  the  effectiTe  de- 
d  of  foreign  nations  and  colonies  for  their  products.  And, 
?,  en  their  capacity  to  sell  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  their 
Ibj  and  to  compete  successfully  with  them  in  foreign  markets, 
hese  causes  and  conditions  depend  on  others,  as  antecedents ; 
be  natural  resoivces,  climate,  and  condition  of  a  country  ;  on 
idvaneement  made  by  the  people  in  the  sciences  and  useful 
;  on  their  skill,  habits  of  industry,  genius,  and  enterprise  ;  on 
*  imports,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  laws  to  develope  their 
nl  resources  and  promote  their  industry  ;  and  on  the  capital 
nmlated,  and  the  machinery  employed  by  them.  Secondly, 
Im  numbers,  wants,  tastes,  customs,  industry,  resources,  and 
titien  of  their  customers  in  foreign  countries  and  colonies ; 
lastly,  on  the  geographical  position  of  a  country,  in  reference 
i^er  countries  ;  upon  its  navigable  rivers,  harbors,  bays,  ca- 
and  other  facilities  for  internal  and  external  communications ; 
le  commercial  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  adapt- 
I  of  their  laws  and  institutions  to  the  purposes  and  pursuits  of 
neree. 

Sec.  9.  On  tohat  tkt  imports  of  a  country  depend. 
he  imports  of  a  country  depend, 

A.  On  the  wants,  tastes,  habits,  customs,  and  spirit  of  the 
►le. 

i.  On  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  industry  and  condi- 
of  the  people,  and  their  capacity  to  supply  a  greater  or  less 
ber  of  their  own  wants. 

L  On  the  productive  industry  of  other  nations  with  which 
have  commerce,  and  the  prices  at  which  those  nations  re- 
tively  sell  their  products. 

bh.  The  quantity  imported  of  any  particular  article  which 
ee  in  competition  with  domestic  products,  depends  much  on 
amount  of  duties  levied  on  it,  and  the  encouragement  there- 
^ven  to  domestic  industry,  to  produce  a  similar  article  to  sup- 
the  market. 

kh.  The  aggregate  amount  and  commercial  value  of  the  im- 
8  of  a  country,  may  be  lessened  for  a  few  years,  by  high 
ee  levied  on  articles  which  come  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
ks  of  its  own  people  ;  but  such  aggregate  value  cannot  be 
)ned  daring  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more.  The  amount 
it  finally  depend  on  the  value  of  its  exports,  and  its  ability  to 
for  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  imported  articles.  Exports, 
orts,  and  domestic  production,  are  all,  in  some  measure, 
loally  dependent  on  each  other.   Production,  and  the  wants 
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of  oth'^r  nadons  determine  the  amount  of  exports ;  and  the  oiNa- 
mercial  value  of  the  exports  of  a  country,  taking  long  pariodi 
into  consideration,  determines  the  aggregate  amount  ana  eooi* 
mercial  value  of  its  imports.  Though  duties  leaaen  the  importa- 
tion of  some  articles,  yet  their  indirect  efect  is,  to  inereaae  the 
importation  of  others,  or  of  specie. 

6.  Duties  on  imports,  which  tend  to  lessen  the  importation  of 
snch  articles  as  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products ;  to 
secure  the  domestic  market  to  our  citizens  ;  and  to  diversify  at 
well  as  to  increase  the  industry  of  the  nation ;  tend  also  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  deht,  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
people,  to  increase  the  products  of  the  country  for  exportatkn, 
to  increase  its  exports,  to  increase  its  ahility  to  pay  for  imports, 
and  finally,  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  and  value  of  its 
imports.  The  duties  e£fect  some  change  in  the  character  of  its 
imports,  and  for  a  few  years  lessen  their  amount,  but  they  finallj 
(taking  a  long  series  of  years  into  consideration,)  increase  th«r 
aggregate  aroonnt  and  value.  These  truths  are  illustrated  by 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  in  Sec- 
tions 14,  15,  and  16.  The  commerce  and  the  productive  indus- 
try of  all  those  countries,  have  grown  up  under  the  protecting 
system. 

Sec.  10.  Injluence  of  paper  maney^  and  the  credit  tjfstemf  an 
exports  amd  imports^  and  on  domestic  commerce. 

Commerce  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  very  muoh  influenced 
by  paper  money,  and  £e  credit  system.  The  notes  issued  by 
banks,  are  loaned  to  individuals,  who  use  them  to  buy  property, 
pay  laborers,  debts,  &c.  They  are  put  in  circulation  as  money, 
and  increase  the  circulatiog  medium  of  the  country,  and  so  fitf  as 
they  exceed  the  coin  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  to  re- 
deem with,  they  are  based  on  credit.  The  banks  depend  on 
loaning  their  notes  as  a  means  of  profit ;  and  half  the  busineBB 
men  of  this  country  depend  more  or  less  on  bank  loans,  as  a 
means  of  carrying  on  their  business.  Paper  money,  and  the 
credit  system,  thus  mutually  depend  upon,  and  act  and  react  upoa 
each  other. 

Paper  money,  by  increasing  the  circulating  medium  of  a  coun- 
try, and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  loans,  tends  to  increase  the 
prices  of  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  property — ^to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  merchants,  business  men,  and  speculators  of  all  classes — 
to  increase  competition  in  all  mercantile  and  speculative  opera- 
tions— and  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  dealers  to  sell,  and  to 
sell  on  credit,  in  order  to  make  large  sales,  hoping  and  expeoting 
to  realiie  a  large  income.   Large  sSes  on  credit  increase  tae  con 
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mmpticm  of  goods,  and  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  them,  and 
to  enhance  prices  still  more.  . 

An  increase  of  the  prices  of  goods  and  products,  when  they  get 
aboye  the  prices  in  other  countries,  tends  to  encourage  and  in- 
ercase  the  importation  of  the  products  of  foreign  countries — ^to 
diminish  the  exports  of  domestic  products — to  produce  a  balance 
of  trade  against  the  country — to  involve  it  in  (debt — to  raise 
foreign  exchanges — to  cause  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
— and  to  drain  the  banks  of  their  specie — until  they  arc  com- 
pelled to  redeem  their  notes  and  lessen  their  circulation.  The 
evils  prodnoed  by  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  money,  do  eventu- 
ally tend  to  check  themselves,  but  they  do  not  restore  to  the 
eoontry  the  losses  they  have  occasioned.  Their  mischievous 
efibcts  upon  a  new  country  like  ours,  are,  very  similar  in  their 
^araoter,  though  much  less  in  amount,  than  those  of  free  trade ; 
and  hence  many  of  the  party  politicians  of  our  country,  have 
attribnted  all  its  commercial  embarrassments  to  an  excess  of  paper 
money,  while  others  have  charged  them  all  to  free  trade. 

The  tendency  of  an  excessive  amount  of  paper  money,  is  to 
increase  loans  and  credits  of  every  kind,  retail  as  well  as  whole- 
sale— to  increase  credits  for  luxuries  and  goods  to  be  consumed, 
as  well  as  for  goods  to  sell  again,  and  for  capital  to  do  business 
with.  Many  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  ease  with 
which  credits  can  be  obtained,  to  buy  luxuries  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  thought  of,  and  to  engage  in  more  hazardous 
enterprises  on  other  men's  capital,  than  they  would  on  their  own 
—thinking  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose — that  if  they  are  un- 
fortunate, the  loss  falls  on  their  creditors,  and  not  on  themselves 
— and  that,  if  they  venture  nothing,  they  cannot  hope  to  make 
much  gains.  Credit  being  stimulated  to  the  utmost,  business  is 
overdone  ;  and  goods  are  urged  upon  every  class  of  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  pay.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
laborer  often  consumes  his  earnings,  before  he  does  the  work— 
and  laborers,  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  farmers,  merchants,  and 
professional  men,  all  anticipate  their  income  by  means  of  credits, 
consume  it  before  it  comes  in,  and  eventually  involve  themselves 
in  debt.  Habits  of  living  are  contracted  above  their  means,  their 
expenditures  continue  to  be  quite  equal  to  or  greater  than  their 
incomesy  and  interest  accumulates  on  their  debts,  until  they 
become  so  large,  as  to  embarrass  them  through  their  whole  lives, 
and  sometimes  involve  theiu  in  hopeless  baukruptcy.  The  con- 
iumer  becomes  indebted  to  the  retail  trader — the  retailer  to  the 
jobbing  or  wholesale  merchant,  the  wholesaler  to  the  importer, 
the  importer  to  the  foreign  manufacturer ;  and  the  importers, 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  are  all  involved  in  debt  to  the 
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banks,  and  ihe  banks  to  the  bill  holders.  There  is  a  perfiset  aei- 
work  of  credits,  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  #)aoh  other— aid  all 
more  or  less  aflfected  by  an  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  thefonign 
debt  and  the-  balance  of  trade  against  the  ooontry — and  efUi 
shocked  and  almost,  paralysed  for  a  time,  by  the  panic  canted  by 
the  exportation  of  specie,  and  sometimes  by  an  antioipation  oa^, 
or  fear  of  such  exportation. 

Sec.  11.    Depressing  effects  of  debts y  upon  indivtduaU  amdcm- 
tnuniiies.    Different  effects  of  foreign  and  domestic  debis. 

Debt  operates  upon  individuals  and  communities  like  a  heafy 
burthen,  whic^  bears  them  down,  and  impedes  their  progren. 
Persons  deeply  involved  in  debt  are  more  or  less  slaves  to  their 
creditors,  the  degree  of  servitude  depending  on  the  severity  ef 
the  laws.    Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolbhed  in  Athens  hj 
Solon,  to  relieve  the  poor  from  the  oppressions  of  the  rich.  Ths 
debts  contracted  by  the  plebeians  to  the  Patricians  of  ancient 
Home,  eventually  reduced  thousands  of  them  to  slavery.  Those 
who  had  been  condemned  for  default  of  payment,  had  a  delay  of 
thirty  days  to  liberate  themselves  by  making  payment ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  creditor  could  put  them  in  irons  and  confine 
them  for  two  months,  and  if  the  debt  was  not  then  paid  he  could 
expose  them  to  sale  as  slaves.    Even  distinguished  oitisens  were 
not  exempt  from  this  deplorable  lot.^    The  peon  slavery  of 
Mexico  originates  in  debt,  is  only  a  means  of  securing  the  creditor, 
and  is  very  similar  in  its  character,  to  the  debtor  slavery  among 
the  Romans.   The  condition  of  debtors  among  the  Israelites  was 
very  similar,  and  the  iostitution  of  the  JubUee  was  established 
as  a  remedy,  as  recorded  in  the  25th  chapter  of  LeviUcos. 

The  people  of  Ireland  exhibit  the  most  striking  example  on 
record,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  a  nation  of  debtors  and 
tenants.  Free  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  ignoraaoe  of 
the  people,  have  prevented  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and 
togetner  with  absentee  Landlordism,  so  drained  the  country  of 
its  products  to  pay  creditors,  landlords  and  mannfaoturers  in 
England,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  poverty,  and  the  whole  nation  is  impoverished.  It  has  been 
impossible  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents, 
much  of  the  time,  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  much  more 
difficult  than  formerly,  since  the  depression  of  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products,  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  free  trade  in  grain,  in  1846.  Many  of  the  tenants  im 
default,  have  been  driven  from  their  possessions   others  have  been 

*See  Statistique  des  peuples  de  Pantiquit^,  par  Moreao  de  Jonnes,  voL  8,  p 
407,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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meSBng  out  their  leases  for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  and  emi- 
irratiag  to  America.  The  Irish  landlords  havins:  lost  a  large 
proportion  of  their  rents,  have  become  impoverished  and  involv^ 
in  debt ;  their  estates  are  generally  mortgaged,  and  British  credi- 
tors are  rapidly  baying  up  their  estates,  and  also  the  leases  of 
the  tenants,  and  letting  the  lands  to  English  and  Scotch  farmers; 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  very  little  of  the  real  estate 
of  Ireland,  will  be  either  owned  or  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Celtic  population  of  the  16th  century. 

The  influence  of  debt  was  severely  felt  in  almost  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  from  1837  to  1843  ;  and  particularly  in  the  new 
States.  In  many  counties  of  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, there  were  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  suits 
commenced  annually  in  courts  of  record,  for  several  years ;  besides 
great  numbers  of  suits  in  Justices'  courts,  which  in  most  of  the 
western  States,  have  jurisdiction  for  all  debts  not  exceeding  $100 
ui  amount.  The  business  of  lawyers,  sheriff,  marshals  and 
derks,  was  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  of  any,  and  the 
energies  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  paralyzed.  Though  the 
bankrupt  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1841  was  in  force  less  than 
two  years,  yet  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  benefit  of  it,  was 
DO  less  than  33,739,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  debts  and  liabil- 
ities stated  by  them  in  their  schedules,  exceeded  $440,000,000  ; 
the  amount  of  property  turned  over  by  them,  amounted  to  less 
than  $44,000,000.  It  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  put  down 
the  number  of  individuals  who  compromised  their  debts  during 
that  eventful  period,  at  50,000,  and  the  amount  of  their  debts  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  country  was  then  about  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  making  a  perfect  chain  of  debt,  from  the 
consumer  to  the  country  and  village  merchant,  from  him  to  the 
wholesale  merchants,  who  were  involved  in  debts* to  the  banks 
and  the  importers,  and  the  importers  to  the  banks  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  I  have  seen  fifteen  columns  of  a  country  news- 
paper in  Ohio  filled  with  notices  of  sheriffs'  sales.  The  appraise- 
ment laws  prevented  an  immense  amount  of  real  estate  from 
being  sacrificed  in  many  of  the  new  States.  If  buildings,  timber 
and  all  personal  chattels  in  the  United  States  could  bo  removed 
without  expense,  and  made  available,  immense  quantities  of  them 
would  have  been  purchased  by  importers  and  British  creditors. 
If  such  had  been  the  case,  and  the  soil  of  the  lands  could  be 
removed  in  like  manner,  the  credit  of  the  country  would  have 
been  sustained  until  the  people  (like  the  Celts  of  Ireland)  had 
worn  out  and  consumed,  the  value  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
property  in  the  nation,  and  the  same  had  been  transferred  to 
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British  ereditors  and  capitalists.  Nothing  hat  the  lawi  of  flod, 
estahlished  in  the  nature  of  things,  prevented  the  utter  noB  of 
the  oonntry.  Foreign  creditors  do  not  bny  fiuma,  dweffisg- 
honses,  stores,  mills,  and  other  immoveahle  and  bulky  propoitf  Is 
the  United  States,  because  such  property  would  be  nwAj  vortii- 
less  to  them ;  and  rather  than  make  snob  pnrchaaea,  thej  pnier 
to  suspend  farther  credits.  But  Ireland  is  so  near,  and  imder 
the  same  goyemment,  that  the  lands  are  desirable,  and  Britnk 
creditors  and  capitalists  are  rapidly  buying  them  up,  aad  wifl 
soon  own  nearly  the  whole  island ;  and  the  poor  Gelt  is  obliged  to 
emigrate  in  search  of  employment,  and  the  means  of  living. 

I'he  large  debts  contracted  by  many  of  the  States  for  Ouab 
and  Railroads  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  levy  high  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest,  which  has  made  the  burthens  of  taxatkm  in  sone 
instances  excessively  onerous.   Though  the  direct  taxes  leried  on 
property  by  the  several  states,  countries,  oitios,  towns  tod 
villages — are  much  less  io  amount  than  the  indirect  taxes  k^ed 
by  the  federal  government  on  foreign  products  imported,  yet  the 
former  are  felt  with  ten  times  as  much  severity,  and  partioubrij 
in  the  new  states,  as  the  latter.    The  duties  on  imports  are 
mostly  levied  on  articles  which  come  into  competition  with 
domestic  industry,  and  arc  so  levied  that  they  not  only  encourage 
and  promote  domestic  industry,  but  the  domcstio  competition 
throws  about  three  quarters,  and  in  some  instances,  the  whole 
duty  as  a  tax  on  the  foreign  producer.* 

Loans  made  and  debts  contracted,  to  procure  materials  and 
capital  to  promote  industry  or  do  business  with,  are  often 
advantageous  to  the  debtor ;  but  when  contracted  for  goods  and 
products  of  any  kind  for  consumption,  they  are  ffenerally  the 
inceptive  steps  to  his  ruin.  Debt  operates  upon  indiyiduals  and 
communities  ^ke  an  incubus,  which  bears  heavily  upon  them,  and 
when  they  have  little  or  nothing  but  the  products  of  their  indoi- 
try  to  pay  with,  it  holds  them  in  a  sort  of  semi-servitude.  When  a 
manufacturer  or  mechanic  buys  materials  to  work  up  for  sale,  or 
a  merchant  buys  goods  to  sell  again  at  a  profit,  the  credit  he 
procures  adds  to  his  capital,  and  enables  him  to  increase  his 
industry  or  his  business.  Wholesale  credits  and  credits  of  *that 
character,  when  discreetly  contracted,  are  advantageous ;  but  retail 
credits  made  to  the  consumer,  are  generally  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and  should  be  discouraged.  l*he 
bankrupt  laws  of  England  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
merchants  and  traders,  to  whom  wholesale  credits  are  neoessaiy, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  only  consumers  and  buy  at 

*  See  on  this  point  Sec.  6  of  this  Chapter. 
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retail ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  wholesale  credits,  and  tbose  only, 
they  give  more  snmmary  and  efficient  remedies  against  the  former, 
than  they  do  against  the  latter.  This  important  distinction  has  . 
been  overlooked  in  this  country,  and  the  consequences  have  been 
very  injurious.  If  goods  were  sold  at  retail  for  ready  pay  only, 
wholesale  credits  would  be  much  loss  hazardous.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  remedied  by  state  legislation. 

A  domestio  debt  is  much  less  burthensome  to  a  community 
than  a  foreign  debt.  The  interest  on  the  former  being  expended 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  debtor,  serves  to  create  a  market  for  him, 
and  to  encourage  his  industry;  while  the  interest  which  is  paid  to 
foreign  creditors  is  sent  abroad,  and  serves  to  drain  the  country 
of  its  money,  and  what  is  most  desirable  abroad,  withcyat  any 
corresponding  advantages  to  the  debtor.  It  operates  on  the 
debtor,  and  on  the  country,  as  absentee  landlordism  operates  on 
Ireland.  A  railroad  or  any  public  improvement,  or  investment, 
is  much  more  advantageous  co  the  country  or  state  where  it  is 
made,  when  made  with  the  capital  of  its  own  citizens,  than  it  can 
be,  when  made  with  capital  from  abroad.  In  the  former  case  the 
profits  or  dividends  will  be  expended  or  invested  at  home,  to  en- 
courage the  industry  of  the  country ;  in  the  latter  they  must  bo 
sent  abroad. 

Our  imports  have  exceeded  our  exports  during  the  last  four 
years  (1848  to  1861 )  under  the  free  trade  tariff  of  1846.  Our 
foreign  mercantile  debt  has  increased  rapidly,  and  a  prodigious 
amount  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  of  our  own  commercial  cities  and  incorporated  com- 
panies, have  been  sent  abroad  and  the  proceeds  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  foreign  goods;  a  substitute  for  which  we  might,  and 
ought  to  have  produced  at  home.  All  these  facts  and  tendencies 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order  to  regulate  properly, 
our  foreign  commerce. 

Sec.  12.  HoWy  and  for  what  purposes  and  ends^  commerce  should 
be  regvlated, 

.The  heat  of  tropical  countries,  and  of  those  bordering  on  the 
torrid  zone,  enervates  the  human  system,  conduces  to  lassitude 
and  indolence,  and  renders  human  life  so  short  that  the  population 
seldom  increases  much,  except  by  means  of  foreign  immigration. 
Hence  the  increase  of  the  free  population  in  tropical  countries 
has  been  slow,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  compared  with  what 
it  has  been  in  the  cold  a,nd  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  Notwithstanding  the 
activity  of  the  slave  trade,  the  products  of  tropical  coimtries 
have  increased  very  little  faster  than  the  demand  for  them,  so 
17 
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that  the  decline  in  prices  has  been  comparativeljr  slow.  Odfee, 
Bugar,  spices,  and  most  other  products  of  hot  and  wartn  eonntries 
as  well  as  cotton,  are  not  perishable,  can  be  kept  until  there  is  a 
demand  for  them,  and  are  so  valuable  that  they  will  bear  trans- 
portation to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  will  generally  command  a 
market  at  fair  prices.  It  is  not  generally  for  the  interest  of  tiie 
people  of  such  countries,  to  attempt  to  manufacture  much  for 
themselves,  their  time  can  be  more  profitably  employed  in  agrieul- 
ture ;  and  they  can  supply  themselves  with  manu&ctured  goods 
to  better  advantage,  by  attending  to  agriculture  and  exchanging 
their  products  with  manufacturing  nations.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  agricultural  nations  in  cold  and  temperate  climates.  Their 
products  are  mostly  perishable,  heavy,  and  bulky,  in  proportion 
to  their  value ;  tbey  have  but  little  to  export  which  is  wanted  and 
which  will  bear  exportation,  their  wants  are  numerous  and  their 
means  of  payment  small.  Tropical  products  they  must  import 
or  go  without,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay  for  such  arti- 
cles, and  to  pay  also  for  many  foreign  manufactures,  and  hence 
they  must  from  necessity  manufacture  for  themselves,  or  remain 
destitute  of  many  of  the  necessaries,  and  ordinary  comforts  of 
life. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  regulating  commerce,  is  to  tax, 
or  impose  du  ies  on  the  subject  matter  of  it,  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  ;  another  object  is,  to  give  such  direction  to  it,  and  to 
the  industry  of  the  people,  as  to  increase  the  value  of  their 
industry,  and  promote  their  general  welfare.  Taxing  imports 
which  come  in  competition  with  domestic  industry,  or  induce 
luxury  or  immorality,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  raising  reve- 
nue and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by  increasing  their 
industry,  checking  luxury,  or  immorality.  As  taxes  on  imports 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  so  levied  as  to  promote  two  objeots  at  the 
same  time,  this  mode  of  taxation  and  raising  revenue  is  the  least 
burtbensome,  and  the  most  advantageous  to  the  people,  of  any 
which  has  ever  been  devised. 

The  commerce  of  every  country  should  be  so  regulated  as  to 
aid  in  securing  and  supplying  markets  for  its  citizens,  and  a  de- 
mand for  their  labor  and  products,  or  in  other  words,  to  aid  in 
furnishing  a  field  of  employment  for  them,  adapted  to  the  climate, 
natural  resources,  and  condition  of  the  country.*  No  system  of 
commercial  regulations,  or  general  rules  for  imposing  duties  on 
the  subject  matter  of  commerce  and  navigation,  can  be  devised 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  all  nations.  The  policy  of  every 
nation,  in  regulating  its  foreign  commerce,  and  encouraging  par- 


•  See  on  this  subject  Sections  10,  11, 12,  and  15  of  Chapter  VL 
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tioular  braDches  of  indnstry,  should  be  adapted  to  its  natural  re- 
gouroes,  wants,  climate,  condition,  and  the  qompctition  its  citizens 
must  meet  in  its  own  markets,  as  well  as  in  the  markets  of  the 
commercial  world. 

The  natural  field  of  foreign  commerce  is  between  countries  of 
different  natural  resources,  climates,  and  natural  products.  The 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Tiationa  of  Europe,  is  unnatural  and  disadvantageous  to  the  latter. 
The  principal  part  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  our 
northern,  middle,  and  western  states,  are  of  the  same  character, 
and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  country.  On  the  contrary, 
our  commerce  with  the  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  and  the 
South  American  States,  has  been  advantageous  to  us  as  a 
nation.  With  the  exception  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  there  is 
no  country,  either  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  North  Ame- 
rica, in  which  there  is  not  a  suf&cient  number  of  persons  con- 
stantly out  of  employment,  to  supply  the  country  with  manufac- 
tures, if  they  only  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill,  expe- 
rience, and  intellectual  capacity,  to  do  so,  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country  had  been  properly  regulated,  and  manufacturing 
industry  properly  encouraged. 

No  branch  of  mining  or  manufacturing  industry  not  well  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  and  very  few  under  any  circumstances,  can 
compete  successfully  with  the  machinery,  skill,  cheap  labor,  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  large  capital  in  Great  Britain,  without  legis- 
lative protection.  In  fact,  experience  shows  that  these  causes 
are  so  great  in  favor  of  British,  and  in  some  instances  of  French 
manufacturers,  as  to  enable  them  to  supply  our  markets  for  all  the 
finer  and  more  expensive  qualities  of  goods,  and  to  displace  and 
supplant  the  product  of  American  manufacture,  which  would  oth- 
erwise supply  the  market.  By  this  means  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  industry  of  our  country  is  depressed  and  lessened  in 
amount,  and  a  larger  portion  of  our  capital  and  labor  forced  into 
agriculture.  Ever  since  the  general  peace  of  1816,  our  agricul- 
tural products,  (except  for  the  article  of  wheat  and  a  few  others 
in  unfavorable  seasons,)  have  been  greatly  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  so  super-abundant,  and  the  foreign 
demand  for  them  generally  so  small,  that  no  increase  of  quantity 
could  increase  their  aggregate  value,  or  benefit  the  country  in  the 
least.  In  fact,  for  at  least  four  years  in  five  since  1815,  an 
increase  in  quantity,  has  actually  diminished  their  aggregate 
value. 

When  foreign  imports  lessen  the  products  of  any  particular 
branch  of  domestic  industry,  by  partially  displacing  them  and 
supplying  the  market,  it  rarely  happens  that  they  increase  the 
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aggregate  yalae  of  any  otber  branch  of  industry.  The  wealth  of 
the  nation  is  therefore  diminished  to  the  foil  yalue  of  whatem 
is  paid  for  those  that  might  be  prodnced  at  home,  unless  some- 
thing is  exchanged  for  them  which  we  do  not  need,  and  could  aoi 
otherwise  sell. 

Many  nations  are  well  adapted  by  natnre  for  a  particaUur 
branch  of  industry,  but  do  not  produce  all  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials. When  such  a  nation  imports  the  manufactured  article, 
instead  of  importing  the  raw  material  and  employing  its  citiseas 
in  manufacturing  it,  the  loss  to  the  nation  is  generally  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
latter. 

In  as  much  as  the  use  of  intoxicating  dnnks  as  a  bererage, 
tends  to  injure  the  consumer,  and  te  promote  immorality,  indo- 
lence, vice,  and  crime,  their  valuo  for  such  purposes,  is  wholly 
factitious  (as  heretofore  shown.  )*  Whatever  is  given  in  exohaoge 
for  them,  for  such  uses,  and  for  some  other  articles,  is  a  total  loss 
to  the  community. 

The  value  of  luxuries  is  also  more  or  less  factitious  (as  hereto- 
fore shown). I  Whenever  luxuries  are  imported  into  a  country 
for  consumption,  the  national  wealth  is  diminished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  money  or  com- 
modities given  in  exchange  for  them,  and  their  utility  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  and  it  may  be  diminished  to  the  fall  extent  of  their  cost, 
when  the  importation  tends  to  supplant  and  diminish  domestic 
industry. 

Foreign  commerce  should  be  regoilated  by  means  of  duties  with 
a  view  to  the  following  objects : 

First,  The  promotion  and  increase  of  domestic  industry. 

Secondly,  The  collcctiou  of  revenue,  for  the  support  of  the 
government — and. 

Lastly,  to  check  luxury,  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
other  things,  which  may  contribute  to  vice,  immorality,  indolence, 
and  extravagance  ;  and  to  make  those  who  will  indulge  in  snoh 
things,  pay  a  tax  to  the  government,  as  a  partial  compensation 
for  the  injury  they  do  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  domestic  industry,  it  is  the  tmo 
policy  of  a  country  like  the  United  States  :  First,  to  encourage 
new  branches  of  industry ;  to  increase  and  diversify  the  employ- 
ments of  the  people,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  their  conaition 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  to  adapt  the  division 
of  employments  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  that  the  people  of  each 
employment  may  create  a  market  for  those  of  every  other  em- 
ployment. 

*  Vide  ante,  Sec.  4»  of  Chapter  VI.       f  Vide  Sec.  2  of  Chapter  VI. 
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Secondly,  to  cultivate  commercial  interconrae  with  the  inhabit 
tants  of  wanner  climates,  who  may  want  their  prodactB,  and  can 
famish  such  products  as  they  need,  and  cannot  produce  for  them- 
selves. 

Thirdly,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  articles  to  be  used  as 
capital,  and  raw  materials  to  be  manu&ctured,  in  preference  to 
manufactured  products  for  consumption — and 

Lastly,  to  prevent  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  country,  the 
exportation  of  coin,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt. 

Sec.  13.  On  the  foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States^  the 
balance  of  trade  against  the  covmtry^  and  the  foreign  debt^  xU 
different  periods. 

Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States,  of  the  value  of  cotton,  leaf  tobacco,  and  rice,  respectively 
— of  all  other  domestic  products,  and  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
all  domestic  products  except  coin,  during  Uie  undermentioned 
fiscal  years. 


Tears. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Rice. 

Other 
Products. 

Total  of  domes- 
tic products. 

1790 

.04 

4.35 

1.75 

13.52 

19.66 

1800 

5. 

31.84 

1806 

9.44 

6.34 

1.7 

24.9 

42.38 

1810 

15.1 

5. 

2.6 

19.96 

42.36 

1820 

22.3 

7.96 

1.7 

19.72 

51.68 

1830 

29.67 

5.58 

1.98 

20.97 

58.52 

1840 

63.87 

9.88 

1.94 

35.97 

111.66 

1842 

47.59 

9.54 

1.9 

32.80 

91.8 

1845 

51.74 

7.47 

2.16 

37.18 

98.45 

1847 

53.41 

7.24 

3.6 

86.32 

160.57 

1849 

66.39 

5.8 

2.57 

56.94 

131.7 

1850 

71.98 

9.95 

2.63 

50.34 

134.9 

This  table  shows  the  very  limited  foreign  demand  for  our  agri- 
cultural products,  and  how  slowly  it  increases.  Our  agricultural 
resources  are  developed  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  yet  we  have 
not  a  foreign  market  (more  than  one  year  in  five)  for  one-fourth 
part  of  the  surplus  of  many  of  our  products.  During  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  Europe  furnished  an  extensive  market  for  the  bread 
Btufis  and  provisions  of  the  United  States  ;  but  since  1815,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1847,  a  very  trifling  amount  of  such 
products  have  been  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Europe — 
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the  greater  part  of  our  exports  of  that  character,  having  been 
made  to  the  West  Indies  and  Sonth  America.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1850,  the  whole  value  of  flour  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Old  World  and  its  islands 
amounted  to  only  $1,923,931 — ^while  the  amount  exported  to  all 
the  countries,  provinces,  and  islands,  of  the  New  World,  amount- 
ed to  $5,174,639.  The  Mure  of  the  potato  crops  in  1846  and 
1847  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  were  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  Indian  com  and  meal 
into  those  countries  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
demand  for  corn  and  corn  meal  in  Ireland,  hids  fair  to  be  per- 
manent— but  for  flour,  wheat,  and  other  agricultural  products  of 
the  free  states,  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  European  market 
will  be  any  better  during  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  than  it  has 
been  during  the  last  ten.*  As  to  tobacco,  the  value  exported  is 
very  little  greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  since. 

Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  Southern  slave  States  (those  below  the  35th  degree  of  lati- 
tude) and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  free  States  and  of  the 
Northern  slave  States,  exported  annually  on  an  average  from  the 
United  States,  during  the  undermentioned  years,*!*  and  the  amount 
to  each  person. 

I  Southern  Slave  States.      ,  Free  States  &  N.  Slare  States. 


1800  to  1807  j  $9  millions.  $16  to  each. 

1820  to  1824  I  23i  19  " 

1830  to  1833  I  33  «  17  " 

1835  to  1840  I  66  "  26  " 

1841  to  1842  I  53  "  19  ^ 

1844  to  1846  I  51i  "  17  " 

1849  to  1850  71i  "  18 


$30  millions.  $6  to  each. 

23i  "  2f  « 

30i  «  21  " 

36  "  2f 

4.1  "  3  " 

48i  "  3  « 

61i  "  3i  « 


What  a  flattering  prospect  for  the  future,  the  foregoing  tables 
present  to  the  producers  of  flour,  wheat,  Indian  com,  tobacco, 
lumber,  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  provisions,  in  case 
they  depend  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  products, 
to  enable  them  to  pay  for,  and  clothe  themselves  with,  British 
and  French  goods.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  more 
than  half  of  the  exports  of  the  free  States,  are  to  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  to  pay  for  sugar, 
coffee,  spices,  tropical  fruits  and  hides.  The  West  Indies  and 
Brazil,  furnish  a  constant  and  regular  demand  and  steady  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  free  and  northern  slave  states,  while  the 

♦  See  on  this  subject,  Sec  34,  of  Chap.  XII. 

t  All  the  cotton  and  rice  are  estimated  as  coming  from  the  Southern  Slave 
States,  and  all  the  other  products,  from  the  other  States ;  which  is  very 
nearly  correct. 
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'markets  of  Europe  are  very  uncertain,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  with  the  American  continent  and  all  its 
islands,  is  advantageous,  the  balance  of  trade  being  slightly  in 
favor  of  our  country,  which  is  paid  in  coin,  amounting  on  an  aver- 
age to  four  or  five  millions  a  year,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
exported  to  the  old  world,  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us. 

The  products  of  the  free  and  northern  Slave  States  exported  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  American  Continent  and  its  islands, 
amounted  in  1844  to  over  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
in  1850  to  about  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars ;  in  payment  for 
which  we  received  some  coin,  and  many  articles  of  prime  neces- 
si^,  some  of  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
others  cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country. 

Tne  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  old  world,  which 
were  retained  for  consumption  (consisting  mostly  of  manufactured 
products)  cost  in  1844,  about  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  and  in 
1850  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  about  five  sixths  of 
which  were  consumed  in  the  free  and  the  northern  slave  states, 
while  the  domestic  products  of  those  states,  taken  by  the  old 
world  in  payment,  amounted  to  only  about  twenty-eight  millions 
of  dollars  in  1844,  and  thirty  millions  in  1850.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  a  commerce  is  very  disadvantageous  to  the  northern 
states,  as  it  makes  them  not  only  dependent  upon,  and  tributary 
to  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  and  involves  them  in 
debt,  but  it  also  makes  them  dependent  upon,  and  tributary  to 
the  cotton  planting  states  of  the  south,  for  cotton  as  an  article 
of  export,  to  pay  their  debts  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  the  old  world,  is  advantageous  only  to  the  cotton  planting 
states,  and  injurious  to  all  the  other  states,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  the  prevalent  delusions  of  the  theories  of  free 
trade,  have  induced  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  markets  of 
the  free  and  northern  slave  states  to  the  manufacturers  of  Europe, 
to  obtain  markets  for  cotton.  I  say  the  sacrifice  has  been  un- 
necessary, for  if  the  American  markets  had  been  properly  secured 
to  the  domestic  laborer  and  producer,  the  domestic  market  for 
cotton  would  have  been  much  more  extensive ;  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  would  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  our  cotton  in  nearly  the  same  quantities, 
to  avoid  being  supplanted  in  foreign  markets,  by  their  American 
competitors. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  so  great  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1815,  that  the 
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quai^titj  of  breadstnfis  soems  to  have  increased  more  npidhr  ihan 
tneir  popidation  ;  and  it  is  still  continoing  to  increase,  bo  l£at  we 
cannot  depend  upon  a  European  market  for  proyisions,  perhaps 
for  half  a  century  to  come.  Great  Britain  and  France  both  pro- 
duce more  wheat  in  proportion  to  their  population  than  the  United 
States ;  and  as  we  produce  in  the  free  states,  very  little  that  they 
want  in  payment  for  their  cloths,  silks,  satins,  wines,  iron,  hard- 
ware, ko.j  &c.,  our  means  of  payment  for  such  articles  are  veiy 
limited,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  ;  and  the  result  will  be,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  manufacture  for  ourselves,  fur  our  ciedit 
was  very  nearly  exhausted  during  the  three  years  of  free  trade 
from  1840  to  1842,  as  it  has  been  from  1848  to  the  present  time ; 
(1851.) 

Some  of  the  writers  and  advocates  op  prke  trade  ex- 
pressed much  sympathy  for  the  British  in  1845  and  1846,  on 
account  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  It  was  said  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  consume  the  breadstuff  and  provisions 
raised  in  the  free  states,  because  we  encouraged  manufactures  at 
home,  and  refused  to  clothe  ourselves  with  the  products  of  their 
factories ;  and  it  was  pretended  that  the  necessary  tendency  of 
our  tariff  was  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  Great  Britain,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  domes- 
tic exports.  The  foregoing  tables  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
pretence.  The  nations  of  Europe  purchase  our  breadstuff  and 
provisions  when  they  need  them,  and  because  they  need  them  ; 
and  not  because  we  purchase  more  or  less  of  their  products. 
They  do  not  purchase  our  products  to  accommodate  us,  but  them- 
selves ;  they  buy  what  they  want  and  no  more.  Those  tender- 
hearted advocates  of  free  trade  may  better  reserve  their  sympa- 
thies for  our  own  laborers. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
reflect  on  the  subject,  that  whenever  the  cost  of  our  imports  as  a 
nation,  exceeds  our  exports,  the  freight  earned  by  American  ves- 
i^ls,  and  the  profits  of  that  part  of  our  exports  made  by  Ameri- 
can merchants,  the  excess  or  balance  must  exist  as  a  debt 
against  us ;  that  whenever  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us, 
our  foreign  debt  is  accumulating  to  the  precise  amount  of  such 
balance,  and  the  interest  on  our  former  debt  added  to  it ;  that 
our  exports,  freights,  profits,  and  foreign  debt,  must  be  pre- 
cisely equal  to  our  imports,  and  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt, 
and  that  the  two  must  balance  each  other,  like  a  banker'i 
account 

Let  us  now  compare  our  exports  and  imports,  in  order  to  learn 
the  amount  of  our  foreign  debt,  the  balance  of  trade,  and  sitoation 
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of  the  oountry  at  differeDt  periods ;  and  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  our  several  tariff  acts,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  embargo  which  was  passed  by  Congress,  Decem- 
ber 22d,  1807,  the  various  non-importation  and  non-intercourse 
acts  which  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  the  war  from  June, 
1812,  to  January,  1816,  our  imports  were  not  very  large,  and  the 
foreign  debt  of  our  merchants  could  not  have  been  very  heavy  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Though  our  national  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was 'over  an  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  yet 
it  was  mostly  owing  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  our  banking  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  debt  due  from  our  citizens  and  our 
government  to  Europeans,  did  not  perhaps  exceed  thirty  millions  of 
dollars.  But  our  duties  on  imports  were  so  low,  that  immediately 
after  the  war,  and  during  the  years  1815, 1816,  and  1817,  our  coun- 
try was  literally  flooded  with  British,  French,  and  other  foreign  man- 
uraotures,  including  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  silks,  linens,  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  iron,  and  hardware,  &c.,  &o.,  amounting  in  all  during 
those  three  years,  (as  estimated  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary,) 
to  the  sum  of  $359,394,274  ;  while  our  exports  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  only  $222,149,774.  If  we  add  25  per  cent, 
to  our  exports  for  freight  and  profits  of  American  merchants  and 
ship  owners,  they  would  amount  to  about  $278,000,000,  and 
« leave  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  during  those  three  years, 
amounting  to  the  enormous  sura  of  $81,000,000.  Our  exports 
in  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  amounted  to  $232,115,323  ;  our  im- 
ports during  that  period  are  estimated  at  $283,325,000  ;  and  if 
we  add  20  per  cent,  to  our  exports  for  freight  and  profits,  and 
call  our  foreign  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war  $30,000,000,  calcu- 
lating interest  upon  it,  our  aggregate  foreign  debt,  including 
American  stocks  held  by  Europeans,  would  amount  on  the  30th 
day  of  September,  1820,  to  about  $126,000,000  ;  perhaps  six- 
teen millions  of  it  was  lost  by  the  failure  and  bankruptcy  of  Ame- 
rican merchants  and  importers ;  leaving  $110,000,000,  which  has 
been  paid. 

All  the  money  and  products  sent  abroad  to  pay  the  iiflerest  on 
our  foreign  debt,  and  the  dividends  on  our  stocks  held  abroad, 
appear  as  part  of  our  exports ;  and  the  proceeds  of  all  loans, 
and  moneys  and  effects  sent  here  to  be  invested  in  our  stocks, 
appear  in  and  as  a  part  of  our  imports.  Foreign  debt,  including 
the  amount  of  our  stocks  held  by  Europeans  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1820,  exclusive  of  sixteen  million  dollars  due  from 
bankrupts,  estimated  at  $110,000,000. 

Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  value  of  imports  into 
the  United  States  during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years  of  coin 
17* 
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and  bullion,  other  free  goods,  dutiable  goods,  and  tbe  amoimt  of 
duties  collected  during  each  period. 


Yean. 

Coin  and  bullion. 
Millions. 

Free  Gooda. 

MUliODBw 

DatUble 
Goodflw  • 

Total 
imported. 

MiDioBi. 

1821  to  1824, 

$24.9 

13 

$265 

$303.9 

$  90.4 

1825  to  1828, 

28.7 

19.1 

301.5 

349.3 

116 

1829  to  1832, 

23.7 

23.5 

297.4 

349.6 

124 

1833  to  1834, 

25 

75.8 

133.8 

234.6 

43.1 

1835  to  1837, 

37 

202.3 

241.6 

480.9 

74.8 

1838, 

17.7 

43.1 

52.9 

113.7 

19.7 

1839, 

5.6 

70.8 

85.6 

162 

25.5 

1840  to  1842, 

17.9 

135.9 

181.4 

335.2 

61.6 

1843  to  1846, 

36 

71.2 

304.8 

412 

97.1 

1847, 

24.1 

17.6 

106.5 

147.2 

23.7 

1848  to  1850, 

17.6 

50.2 

413.2 

481 

99.8 

The  tariff  act  of  1 832  exempted  from  duty  all  teas  imported 
in  American  vessels  from  China  and  other  places  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  coffee,  spices,  fruits,  nuts,  gams,  dyewoods, 
and  nearly  all  other  raw  products  of  the  torrid  ssone,  except 
sugar,  and  reduced  the  duties  on  manufactures  of  silk,  to  a  rate 
of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833  provided  for  a  prospeotive  peri- 
odical reduction  of  duties  until  they  should  be  reduced  after  the 
30th  of  June,  1842,  to  20  per  cent.,  added  greatly  to  the  free  list, 
and  exempted  from  duty  nearly  all  the  manufactures  of  silk, 
worsted,  silk  and  worsted,  linen,  and  laces  imported  from  Europe 
after  the  year  1833. 

Under  these  acts  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  free  of  duly, 
increased  immensely,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table.  The 
manufactures  of  silk  worsted,  silk  and  worsted,  linen,  laces,  and 
sheeting,  imported  free  of  duty  in  1839,  were  valued  at  over 
thirty-six  million  dollars.  These  heavy  imports  of  articles  of 
luxury  contributed  to  increase  the  balance  of  trade  against  the 
country,  and  to  involve  it  in  debt. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1841  exclusive  of  specie 
were  valued  at  $122,957,544  ;  in  1842  they  amounted  to  only 
$96,075,071.  Perhaps  nothing  but  embarrassments,  inabil- 
ity to  pay  promptly  our  foreign  debts,  and  the  interest  upon 
them,  and  the  low  state  of  American  credit  abroad,  prevented 
the  imports  in  1842  from  amounting  to  as  much  as  they 
did  in  1839  and  1841.  About  two  thirds  in  value  of  the  im- 
orts  then  consisted,  and  now  consist,  of  manufactured  pro- 
uots  and  metals,  the  greatest  piart  of  which  might  and  ought 
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to  be  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the  tariff  of 
1842  was  to  lessen,  by  means  of  increased  duties,  the  importa« 
tion  of  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  silks,  satins,  laces,  wines,  and 
distilled  spirits,  as  well  as  iron,  hardware,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  worsted,  and  linen.  It  contributed  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  country  in  several  modes.  1st.  By  increasing  do- 
mestic industry.  2d.  By  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  country  and  contributing  to  relieve  it  from  foreign  debts  and 
embarrassments.  3d.  By  increasing  the  revenue,  and  4th  by 
checking  luxury.  The  compromise  act  of  1833  produced  oppo- 
site effects  in  the  long  run,  in  all  these  particulars,  and  contri- 
buted to  paralyze  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  impoverish 
it.  Such  are  the  effects  also'  of  the  tariJOT  of  1846,  and  the 
longer  it  is  continued  in  force  the  more  plainly  they  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

Estimated  amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  1st,  1820 
Some  of  which  being  a  recent  mercantile  debt  bore  no^ 

interest,  but  the  most  of  it  drew  interest  at  5  and  6* 

per  cent.,  averaging  perhaps  on  the  whole  debt,  5 

per  cent,  for  4  years,  to  Oct.  Ist,  1824, 
Imports  during  the  4  years  including  $24,912,467  coin 

and  bullion, 
Debt  contracted  for  purchase  of  Florida, 

Total  imports  and  debt, 

Exports  during  the  same  4  years,  including  $34,675,778 
coin  and  bmlion, 

Preights  earned  by  American  vessels,  and  profits  of 
American  merchants,-  eqaal  to  15  per  cent,  on  ex- 
ports, 

Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits, 

Amount  of  debt  against  the  country  Oct.  1st,  1824,  im- 
mediately after  the  tariff  act  of  1824  took  effect, 
though  the  exports  of  specie  during  the  four  years 
had  exceeded  the  imports,  over  nine  and  a  half 
million  dollars, 

Interest  four  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1828, 

Import  including  $28,672,610  specie. 

Total  imports  and  debt, 
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Exports,  inoludiiig  $29,759,944  specie, 
Frei^ts  and  profits  «t.  15  per  cent, 

Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits, 

Amount  of  debt  against  the  country  Oct.  Ist,  1828, 
immediately  after  the  tariff  of  1828  took  effect, 
the  debt  having  been  reduced  about  ten  millions 
during  the  previous  four  years,  though  the  exports 
of  specie  had  exceeded  the  imports  only  a  little  over 
one  million  dollars. 

Interest  6  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1834, 

Imports,  including  $53,755,025  specie, 

Total  imports  and  debt. 

Exports,  including  $26,462,523  specie, 
Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent., 

Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits. 

Amount  of  debt  against  the  oountry,  Oct  1st,  1834, 
after  the  first  reduction  of  debt  under  the  compromise 
act  of  1833, 

the  imports  of  specie  having  exceeded  the  exports 
during  ihe  previous  6  years,  (under  the  tariff  of  1828 
and  1832,)  over  twenty-seven  million  dollars  ;  show- 
ing that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  our 
oountry,  to  an  amount  about  equal  to  the  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt. 

Interest  3  years  to  Oct.  Ist,  1837, 

Imports^  including  $37,000,000  specie. 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debts, 

Received  from  France,  under  treaty  for  spoliations, 
Exports,  including  $16.8  millions  specie, 
Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent, 


Total  exports,  &c.. 
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Amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  lat,  1837, 

Interest  1  year  to  Oct.  Ist,  1838, 
Imports,  including  $17}  millions  specie, 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt, 

Exports,  including  $3|  millions  spede. 
Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent., 

Total  ejqM)rt8,  &o  , 

Amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  Ist,  1838, 
immediately  after  the  general  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

Interest  1  year,  to  Oct  1st,  1839, 

Imports,  including  $5.6  millions  specie, 

Total  imports  and  debt 

Exports,  including  $8|  millions  specie. 
Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent. 

Total  exports,  freights,  ^fc. 

Amount  of  foreign  debt, 

on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1839,  8  days  before  the 
second  suspension  of  specie  by  nearly  all  the  banks 
south  and  west  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Interest  3  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1842, 
Imports,  including  nearly  $18  millions  specie. 

Total  imports  and  debt, 

Exports,  including  $23|  millions  specie. 

Freights  and  profits  had  fallen  very  much,  and  are  es- 
timated at  12^  per  cent,  on  the  exports  other  than 
specie. 

Total  exports,  freights,  &c. , 

Amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  Ist,  1842, 
being  about  the  same  as  it  was,  Oct.  1st,  1838, 
though  the  exports  of  specie  had  exceeded  the  im- 
ports, nearly  f8^  million  dollars,  showing  that  it  re- 
quired about  three  years  to  pay  the  increased  amount 
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of  debt  aoonmulated  by  the  heavy  importatioiiB  of 
the  year  1839. 
Estimated  losses  of  Earopean  creditors  and  bond- 
holders by  the  failure  of  American  merchants,  bank- 
ers, corporations,  and  some  of  the  States  to  make 
payment  during  the  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842, 
and  during  the  previous  sixteen  yearsi 

Leaving,  Oct  1st,  1842,  a  foreign  debt  of 

to  be  provided  for  and  paid,  including  bonds  and 
stocks  of  all  kinds  held  abroad,  when  the  tariff  of 
1842  took  effect. 

Interest  3|  years  to  June  30th,  1846, 

Imports,  including  $36  millions  specie, 

Total  imports,  and  foreign  debt, 

Exports,  including  $19|  millions  specie. 
Freight  and  profits  on  exports  other  than  specie,  at  10 
per  cent.. 

Total  exports,  freight,  &c.. 

Amount  of  foreign  debt, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  five  months  before  the 
tariff  of  1846  took  effect.  The  foreign  debt  was 
reduced  during  3|  years,  under  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  during  the  same  period,  the  imports  of  speoic 
exceeded  the  exports  about  sixteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Interest  1  year  to  June  30th,  1847, 

Imports,  including  $24|  miUions  specie, 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt, 

Exports,  including  nearly  $2  millions  specie. 
Freights  were  high,  and  together  with  profits,  amounted 
to  12  or  15  per  cent.  ;  but  the  imports  were  under- 
valued, and  much  of  the  grain  and  flour  shipped  on 
American  account,  fell  before  it  was  sold ;  to  bal- 
ance these  drawbacks  and  undervaluations,  call  the 
freights,  &c.,  10  per  cent., 


Total  exports,  freights,  &c., 
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Amount  of  foreign  debt,  Jane  30th,  1847,  $151.5 
Interest  4  years  to  June  30th,  1851,  30.3 
Imports,  inclading  $22.6  millions  specie,  696.7 
Undervalaations  of  $560,000,000  of  dutiable  imports 
from  5  to  80  per  cent.,  including  profits  made  by 
foreigners  on  goods  sent  here  for  sale,  estimated  on 
an  average  at  15  per  cent.,  84 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt,  $962.5 

Exports,  inclading  $58,000,000  specie,  669 
less  fall  on  cotton  shipped  by  American  merchants 
before  it  was  sold  by  them,  estimated  in  1851  at  15 


Freights  have  been  falling  many  years,  estimated  on  654 
exports  other  than  specie,  at  8  per  cent,  48 


Am't  realized  from  exports  and  freights  &o  estimated  at  $702 


Showing  a  foreign  debt  of  about  $260 
against  our  country  on  the  30th  of  June,  1851. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  thefle  estimates  and  calculations  are 
entirely  accurate  ;  though  they  are  deduced  from  such  a  mass  of 
evidence,  and  the  results  at  the  end  of  each  period  correspond  so 
well  with  each  other,  and  with  collateral  evidence^  that  I  think 
they  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  They  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  illustrate  fairly  the  relative  effects  of  the  several 
tariff*  acts,  from  1816  to  1846,  upon  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, npon  the  amount  of  its  foreign  debts,  and  upon  the  exports 
and  imports  of  specie.* 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
nary  of  each  of  the  undermentioned  years  was  as  follows  : 

In  1791,  $  75,169,974.  In  1821,  $89,987,427. 

1801,  82,000,167.  1825,  83,788,432. 

1812,  45,035,123.  1830,  48,565,405. 

1816,  123,016,375. 

The  debt  was  increased  $15,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana in  1803,  and  $5,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  Florida  in  1822, 
and  was  all  paid  off  prior  to  January  1st,  1834.  The  new 
debt  of  the  United  States  created  since  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  1837,  amounted  on  the  first  of  December  1843,  to 
$26,742,949. 

^  For  estimates  of  the  amount  of  coin  brought  into  the  United  States  hy 
immigrants,  see  Section  7  of  Chapt»>r  X. 
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The  Erie  Canal  of  New  York  was  commeDced  in  1817,  tad 
completed  in  1B25.  The  work  proved  so  valuable  and  appveatfy 
advantageous  to  the  State,  that  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  peopk 
of  the  United  States  were  suddenly  seixed  with  a  mania  for  inter- 
nal improvements ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  tariff  sad 
national  bank,  about  the  year  1834,  they  were  taken  with  a  mo- 
nomania for  paper  money,  and  paper  cities,  accompanied  by  t 
high  fever  for  railroads.  Almost  every  man  that  had  soffieiflDt 
fiioilities,  credit  and  financiering  talent  to  get  into  debt  enoi^  to 
ruin  him  eventuaUy,  thought  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  fortune ; 
and  many  of  the  State  Lnegislatures  seemed  to  be  goyemed  hj 
very  little  more  wisdom.  I^me  of  the  states  commenced  eoo- 
tracting  debts  for  canals,  railroads,  and  other  improvements  ai 
early  as  1820,  but  from  1834  to  1838  inclusive,  the  most  vim- 
ary  schemes  were  devised,  and  the  largest  debts  contracted,  in- 
cluding loans  for  the  establishment  of  banks,  to  the  amount  of 
over  $50,000,000. 

Because  the  Erie  Canal,  and  several  canals  in  Great  Britain 


wilderness,  as  in  a  densely  populated  country. 

The  several  States  contracted  loans,  and  issued  bonds,  or  stocks, 
for  making  internal  improvements,  and  establishing  biuiks,  from 
the  years  1820  to  1830,  to  an  amount  exceedmg  twenty-six 
million  of  dollars  ;  from  1831  to  1835  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding forty  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  from  1836  to  1838,  both 
inclusive,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  hundred  milUons  of 
dollars.  The  debts  of  the  several  states,  from  December  1843, 
to  the  present  time  (1851)  have  constantly  exceeded  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1850,  amounted  to  $64,228,238.  The  debt  of  the 
City  of  New  York  exceeds  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  the  debts  of 
other  cities  of  the  Union,  amount  to  about  twenty  millions  of 
dollars — and  large  amounts  of  loans  have  been  contracted  by 
Railroad  and  Canal  Companies — so  that  our  National,  State, 
City,  and  Corporation  debts,  consisting  mostly  of  bonds,  greatly 
exceed  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

About  half  of  these  debts  over  and  above  the  foreign  debts 
of  American  merchants,  arc  supposed  by  well  informed  dealers  in 
stocks,  to  be  owned  abroad.  American  bonds  and  stocks 
were  very  much  depressed  in  price  in  1841  and  1842;  and 
as  soon  as  the  country  began  to  revive,  under  the  operation  of  the 
tariflf  of  1842,  they  began  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
wore  purchased  by  American  capitalists.    They  continued  to  rise 
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in  price  here,  and  to  return  to  this  country  in  large  amounts,  up 
to  lUecember,  1846  ;  but  during  the  years  1849  and  1850,  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  is  very  well  known  that  large  amounts 
have  been  sold  in  Europe,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  for 
railroad  iron,  and  other  foreign  goods.  These  facts  serve  to 
confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  my  estimates,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  results. 

Though  our  National,  State,  Corporate,  City  and  foreign  debts, 
are  not  one-sixth  part  as  large  in  proportion  to  our  population  as 
the  national  debt  of  Oreat  Britain,  yet  theirs  is  almost  all  owing 
to  their  own  citixens,  and  nothing  Js  taken  out  of  the  country  to 
pay  the  interest ;  whereas,  about  half  of  ours  is  due  to  citizens  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland ;  nations  which  generally  take 
but  few  of  our  products,  except  cotton  and  tobacco;  nations 
which  generally  have  as  large  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  for 
goods  and  luxuries,  as  the  credit  of  our  merchants  and  people 
will  permit,  and  they  drain  us  of  our  specie  to  pay  such  balances, 
and  the  interest  on  the  debts  we  owe  them.  The  debt  of  Great 
Britain  being  due  to  her  own  citizens,  does  not  lessen  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  nation  in  the  least ;  and  if  it  could  be  struck 
out  of  existence  at  once,  the  people  in  the  aggregate  worUd  rwt  be 
any  wealthier  than  they  are  now.  77ie  debt  is  equivalent  to  a 
mortgage  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  of  the  government^  upon  the 
productive  industry  aTid  the  earnings  of  the  people^  and  thus  it  tends 
to  oppress  one  class^  for  the  benefit  of  another  ;  but  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  none  the  poorer  on  account  of  it.  The  effect  is  the  same 
upon  the  nation^  as  debts  due  from  one  citizen  to  another.  Our 
ease  is  different.  Our  debts  being  due  to  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  estimate  our  wealth  as  a  people,  we  should 
deduct  from  our  aggregate  means  the  whole  amount  of  our  foreign 
debt  individually  and  collectively,  including  the  amount  of  our 
stocks  held  by  Europeans. 

The  calculations  show  that  the*  balance  of  trade  was  against 
the  United  States  from  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815  to  1824, 
also  under  the  compromise  act  from  1835  to  1839  inclusive — and 
under  the  tariff  of  1846,  from  July  Ist,  1847,  to  June  30th,  1851 
— and  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1824,  1828  and  1832— from  1825 
to  1834  inclusive — also  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  com- 
promise act,  from  1840  to  1842,  inclusive,  after  the  credit  of 
the  country  had  received  such  a.  shock  as  to  diminish  greatly  our 
imports — also  during  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  from 
October  1842,  to  Nov.  30th  1846,  and  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  up  to  June  30th,  1847,  when  there 
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was  an  extensive  demand  for  oar  floar  and  grain  in  Gmi 

Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  low  tariff  has  always  invited  large  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  produced  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  country — ^increased 
ihe  foreign  debt — undermined  and  supplanted  to  a  greater  or  leai 
extent,  the  domestic  producer  and  manufacturer — and  tended  to 
paralyze  the  business,  to  diminish  the  industry  of  the  nation — and 
to  depress  the  value  of  nearly  all  the  property  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  lower  the  tariff,  and  the  more  it  has  approxi- 
mated to  free  trade,  ihe  greater  have  been  it  sparalyzing  and  de- 
pressing effects  upon  industry.  Industry  and  property  were  both 
excessively  depressed  from  1784  to  1790 ;  again  from  1818  to 
1824,  under  the  low  tariff  then  in  operation— also  from  1837  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1842,  under  the  free-trade  compromise  act<tf 
1833 — and  the  manufacture  of  iron,  cotton  and  wool,  and  soae 
other  branches  of  industry,  have  been  much  depressed  during  the 
last  three  years  (1849,  1850  and  1851),  under  the  free-trade 
tariff  of  1846.  This  has  bad  a  depressing  influence  npon  almost 
every  pursuit  in  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  the  industry  and 
energies  of  the  country  revived,  as  if  by  magic,  from  1825  to  1834, 
under  the  tariff  acts  of  1824  and  1828 — and  also  from  1843  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1846,  under  the  tariff  of  1842. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  10  or  15  per 
cent,  on  the  exportation  of  silver  from  the  United  States,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  gold,  would  have  a  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  would  tend  to 
increase  the  value  of  cotton  and  the  exportation  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts to  pay  foreign  debts ;  to  check  the  importation  of  more 
foreign  goods  than  we  can  pay  for  in  domestic  products  ;  to  lessen 
the  exportation  of  specie,  and  thereby  prevent  runs  npon  the 
banks,  panics,  commercial  embarrassments,  derangements  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  a  general  depression  of  the  value  of 
property. 

JN  atioDS  like  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  South  America,  whioh 
produce  gold  and  silver  as  commodities  for  exportation,  have  no 
occasion  to  pursue  the  same  policy  which  is  necessary  for  nations, 
which  produce  none,  or  very  little.  It  b  not  for  their  interest  to 
check  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to  encourage 
their  importation,  which  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  most 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  and  of  China,  and  ought  to  be  tho 
policy  of  the  United  States. 
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The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  increased  as  follows : 
Registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  vessels  in 
1815,  1,368,127  tons. 

1820,  1,280,166  " 

1830,  1,191,776  " 

1840,  2,180,764  " 

1850,  3,535,454  " 

Sec.  14.  On  the  Commerce  and  Commercial  Policy  of  Great 

Britain. 

The  foreign  trade  of  England  was  very  trifling  in  amount, 
prior  to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  total  value  of  exports  from 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1354  were  valued  at  X212,338  5s. 
(See  ante,  Ohap.  XII.  Sec.  21.) 

The  exports  from  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas,  1663,  amounted  to  £2,022,812,  and  for  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1669,  to  £2,063^94. 

Statement  of  the  official  value,  (as  fixed  in  1696)  of  all  the 
exports  of  Great  Britain,  of  foreign  and  colonial  as  well  as  of 
domestic  products,  to  all  parts  of  the  World,  including  Ireland, 
and  her  own  colonies,  during  the  undermentioned  periods.* 

1698  to  1701  average  annually  jB6,449,594 

1749  to  1755             do.       do.  12,220,974 

1784  to  1792            do.       do.  18,621,942 

m  1802            do.       do.  46,411,966 

1816  to  1822             do.       do.  53,126,195 

Statement  of  the  official  and  declared  or  real  value  of  British 
and  Irish  products  and  manufactures  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  undermentioned  years. 


Yean. 

Official  Value. 

Declared  Value. 

1800 

£22,831,936 

X36,929,007 

1802 

25,193,389 

45,102,230 

1810 

33,299,408 
37,820,293 

47,000,926 

1820 

35,569,077 

1830 

60,492,637 

37,691,302 

1840 

102,705,372 

51,406,430 

1845 

134,599,116 

60,111,081 

1849 

164,539,504 

63,596,025 
71,367,885 

1850 

175,416,000 

Real  value  in  1850,  equal  to  $342,560,000. 

*  See  the  Commercial  Dictionary— title  Imports.  The  coin  and  bullion 
exported  and  imported,  are  not  included. 
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The  foregoing  tables  show  the  greftt,  and  almost  innrndMi 
erease  of  the  domestic  exports  of  Great  Britain  within  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  consequent  upon  the  inventm  of 
the  steam-engine,  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving,  rofliBg 
iron,  &o.,  ana  caused  by  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  miniBg 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  that  island. 

The  official  values  exhibit  the  relative  quantities  of  goods  a- 
ported  during  each  period,  (as  the  standard  of  official  ^nes  hu 
not  been  changed  since  1696.)  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  tbeis 
exports  since  the  year  1800  was  from  Ireland.  The  value  of  till 
domestic  exports,  of  Great  Britain  alone,  was,  in  1845,  neiriy 
three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS,  AND  THE  NUMBER  Or  SIILOU 
EMPLOYED  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


YeMebi 

ToBiuiga 

1702  in  England  and  Wales, 
1760  " 

"  Scotland, 
1800,  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 

"  Ireland, 
1835,  England  and  Wales, 

"  Scotland, 

"  Ireland, 

Islands  and  Colonies, 

3,281 
6,105 
976 

12,198 
2,155 
1,030 

14,825 
3,287 
1,627 
5,774 

261,222 
433,922 
52,818 

1,466,632 
161,511 
54,262 

1,853,112 
335,820 
131,735 
463,094 

27,196 

105,037 
13,883 
5,057 
105,945 
23,!^ 
9,282 
31,869 

1835,  total  British  Empire, 
1843,     "  " 
"  steamers. 

25,513 
30,983 
942 

2,783,761 
3,588,387 
121^455 

171,080 
213,977 

The  cost  of  building  and  fitting  out  new  vessels,  McCuHodi 
estimated  at  from  £\0  to  £12  per  ton. 

Almost  all  the  foreign  commerce  and  navigation  of  Grest 
Britain  has  grown  up  since  the  revolution  of  1688  ;  and  mostly 
since  the  rapid  increase  of  their  mining  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try after  the  year  1770.  Mining  and  manufacturing  industry 
supply  almost  all  the  materials  of  the  immense  commerce  of  that 
great  empire.  Ireland  has  no  foreign  commerce  of  any  acooonl^ 
because  she  has  very  little  mining  and  manufacturing  industry, 
and  nothing  to  export  but  breadstuflGs,  provisions,  and  lines 
goods. 
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Statement  in  pounds  sterling  of  the  declared  or  market  value 
ef  the  exports,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  mannfacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  daring  the  under- 
mentioned years. 


1830. 


1840. 


1849. 


Brass  and  Cop'r  man'res. 
Goals  and  Culm, 
Gotten  Manufactures, 
Gotten  Tarn  and  Twist, 
Earthenware, 
Glass  and  Glassware. 
Hardware  and  Cutlery, 
Iron  and  Steel, 
Lead  and  Shot, 
Leather  &  Manxes  of  do., 
linen  Manufactures, 
Linen  Yarn, 
Machinery  and  millwork, 
Salt, 

Silk  Manufactures, 
Soap  and  Candles, 
Tin  and  tinware. 
Woollen  Manufactures, 
Woollen  Yarn, 

Value  of  above  articles, 
Value  art'les  not  enum'd, 


I  867,344 
184,464 
15,294,923 

4,133,741 
442,193 
401,643 

1,412,107 

1,078,623 
106,789 
335,451 

2,066,424 

208,767 
183,604 
521,010 
246,592 
249,657 
4,851.097 


^232,584,229 
5^687,368 


£  1,450,464 
676,519 
17,567,310 

7,101,308 
573,184 
417,178 

1,349,137 

2,524,859 
237,812 
417,074 

3,306,088 
822,876 
593,064 
213,479 
792,648 
450,640 
499,603 

5,327,853 
452,957 


^244,673,553 
6,732,877 


£  1,863,287 
1,088,148 
20,188,874 
6,701,920 
807,466 
254,175 
2,198,597 
4,967,643 
287,339. 
498,567 
3,365,813 
737,650 
709,071 
254,126 
1,000,357 
240,713 
853,226 
7,330,475 
1,087,867 


^254,437,314 
9,158,711 


Total  domestic  exports,  je38,271,597  j251,406,430[i263,596,025 

The  navigation  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  (1651), 
were  substantially  the  beginning  of  the  protecting  system  in 
Great  Britain,  which  continued  from  that  time  until  the  year 
1846.  During  all  that  period  it  was  the  constant  study  of  the 
British  government  to  discriminate  between  their  own  industry, 
and  that  of  foreign  nations,  by  daties,  texes,  drawbacks,  and 
bounties,  te  encourage  the  importation  of  raw  materials  to  be 
manufactured,  by  low  duties  or  no  duties  ai  all ;  while  they  im- 
posed heavy  duties  on  all  products  for  coDsumption,  to  secure 
their  domestic  and  colonial  markets  te  their  own  citizens,  by  im- 
posing duties  on  foreign  manufactures  (amounting  in  many  cases 
to  prohibition)  and  to  extend  their  foreign  markets  as  much  as 
possible.  All  thb  was  done  with  a  view  to  encourage  and  increase 
the  productive  industry  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  undermine  and 
supplant  the  manufacturing  industry  of  all  other  nations.  Parlia- 
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ment,  the  Administration,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  botrd  of 
trade,  and  the  public  press,  as  well  as  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, were  constantly  on  the  alert,  to  effect  those  objeote,  hj 
any  means  in  their  power.  During  the  last  fifty  years  of  that 
period,  their  authors,  editors,  chambers  of  commerce,  mercbiDts 
and  manufacturers,  were  striving  to  inculcate  and  spread  among 
the  people  of  other  nations,  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  by  them,  to  subsidize  the  pnblic  press  io 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  to  maoafactnre 
free  trade  opinions  for  the  American  people,  while  the  British 
government  and  people  were  studying  and  practising  upon  the 
most  effective  system  of  protection. 

The  duties  on  iron  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
changed  about  a  dozen  times,  between  the  years  1780  and  1819, 
when  they  were  finally  raised  at  the  latter  period  to  (or 
about  $31)  per  ton,  when  imported  in  British  yessels— -and 
£7  ISjs.  when  imported  in  foreign  vessels.  The  duties  were 
specific,  and  always  raised  at  each  change,  and  never  reduced, 
until  the  year  1832.  They  never  reduced  their  duties  on  any 
thing  until  it  became  their  interest  to  do  so — until  their  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry  was  so  far  advanced,  that  duties  were 
unnecessary  to  protect  the  home  market,  and  it  became  important 
to  set  an  example  of  free  trade^  to  gull  their  less  cunning  neigh- 
bors. On  many  things,  their  duties  are  now  (1851)  as  high  as 
ever. 

Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  originate  in  Great  Britain 
nearly  all  the  important  inventions  to  promote  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  borrowed,  and 
adhered  to,  (until  1846)  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Venetians 
many  centuries  since,  and  prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  the 
exportation  of  all  tools,  instruments,  and  machines,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  bilk  goods ;  or  used  in 
making  iron,  cutlery,  glass,  and  various  other  manufactures. 
They  enjoyed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  advantages  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  the  greater  part  of  these  com- 
modities for  over  half  a  century,  supplied  half  of  the  commercial 
world  with  them  at  high  prices,  and  thereby  engrossed  an 
immense  commerce,  accumulated  great  wealth,  involved  half  of 
the  civilized  world  in  debt  to  them  to  pay  for  their  manufactures, 
and  were  determined  to  retain  this  monopoly  as  long  as  possible, 
by  withholding  from  other  nations  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
necessary  tools,  instruments,  and  machinery,  and  of  learning  to 
manufacture  for  themselves. 

Until  the  year  IS  19,  Great  Britain  had  statutes  in  force  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver ;  since  that  time,  her 
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mannfkotariiig  industry  has  been  so  imra/nsely  great,  and  tho 
exportation  of  her  mannfoctured  fabrics  so  heavy,  that  there  is  a 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  British,  and  against  almost  every 
state,  nation,  and  people,  with  whom  they  have  any  commercial 
intercourse ;  and  there  is  a  flow  of  the  precious  metals  almost 
constantly  into  Great  Britain  to  pay  these  balances  of  trade. 
Under  such  circumstances,  they  get  an  abundant  supply  of  these 
metals  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  have 
no  occasion  for  the  restrictive  policy  which  they  previously,  and 
daring  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  found  expedient ;  and  they  now  seek  to  set  an  example 
of  liberality,  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  aggregate  importation  of  silver,  gold,  and  gold  dust,  into 
Southampton  (England)  for  the  year  1849,  amounted  to 
i66,788,656  sterling  (or  over  $32,500,000)  and  in  1850  to 
JB6,703,216  (or  over  $27,000,000)  while  the  whole  exports  of 
the  precious  metals  from  Great  Britain  in  1850  were  only 
iBl  ,566,000  sterling. 

Such  has  been  the  British  policy  for  two  centuries ;  and  its 
results  are  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  took  effect  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1847,  and  that  was  the  first  year  of  free  importation  of  grain 
into  Oreat  Britain. 

The  potatoe  crop  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  failed  in  1845, 
and  again  in  1846 — the  grain  crops  were  short  also,  during  the 
latter  year — and  the  trade  in  grain  being  free,  the  speculators 
imagining  the  deficiency  much  greater  than  it  really  was,  offered 
high  prices  for  grain  and  flour,  and  raised  wheat  the  last  of  May 
1847  to  102  shillings  sterling,  per  quarter — ^from  which  time  it 
fell  constantly,  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  it  was 
but  little  over  50s.  per  quarter — and  only  COs.  at  the  end  of 
August.  Twice  as  much  was  imported  as  was  necessary — the 
balance  of  trade  was  turned  against  Great  Britain — large  amounts 
of  coin  were  exported  to  pay  it — the  produce  dealers  were  nearly 
all  ruined  by  the  fall  of  prices — the  adverse  balance  of  trade,  the 
exportation  of  specie,  the  extensive  speculations  in  railroad 
stocks,  and  the  numerous  failures  of  the  produce  dealers,  pro- 
duced a  severe  pressure,  a  general  prostration  of  credit — and  one 
of  the  greatest  panics  ever  known — and  the  result  was,  the  great- 
est number  of  failures,  and  the  most  extensive  bankruptcies, 
which  ever  occurred  in  that  country.  The  liabilities  of  the  firms 
which  failed  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1S47  in  the  city  of 
London,  were  stated  at  £10,000,000  sterling — in  Liverpool  at 
ie3,000,000 ;  in  Manchester  £2,250,000 ;  in  Glasgow,  £3,000,000; 
and  in  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Dublin,  and  other  cities  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  at  £5flO0fiO0 ;  making  in  all,  orv  twentj- 
three  miDions  sterling.  This  was  the  first  bitter  fimits  of  eiees- 
sive  imports — of  an  adverse  balance  of  trade — and  large  exports 
of  specie.  The  British  people  then  drank  to  the  dr^s,  from  the 
same  bitter  cup,  which  thej  had  so  long  commended  to  their 
own  colonists,  to  the  Americans,  and  to  the  people  of  other 
nations. 

Statement  of  the  public  income  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
specifying  the  most  of  its  sources,  daring  the  years  1838  and 

1840. 

1838.  18M. 
£1,389,371  iei,290,581 
1,411,067  1,155,613 

5.467.201  5,201,664 
5,234,986  5,325,042 
1,846,057  1,791,646 
4,893,684  4,650,017 
3,362,035  3,472,864 

684,979  921,552 
3,561,812  3j588,192 
715,136 

186,760  1,156,640 
725,445  785,491 
1,536,260  1,578,466 
1,107,192  1,261,933 
1,572,618  1,730,551 

1.023.202  1,054,115 
2,446,792  2,447,905 


Customs  and  Ezdfe. 

C  Foreign, 
Spirits,  <  Rum, 

(  British, 
Malt  and  Hops, 
Wine, 

Sugar  and  Molasses, 
Tea, 

Coflfee, 

Tobacco  and  Snuff, 
Butter,  Cheese,  Currants,  and  Raisins,  666,400 
Grain  and  Flour, 

Cotton,  and  Sheep's  Wool,  imported. 
Paper,  Soap,  Candles,  and  Tallow, 
Glass,  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Slate, 
Timber, 

Excise  Licenses, 
On  all  other  articles. 


Total  Customs,  and  Excise,  '  £37,115,861 
Stamp  Duties,  7,212,487 
Land  Taxes,  1,184,830 
Windows,  1,262,561 
Servants,  Horses,  Carriages,  and  Dogs, 1,1 77,452 
Other  assessed  taxes,  278,242 
Post  Office  receipts,  2,346,272 
Crown  Lands,  388,642 
Other  ordinary  revenues  and  resources,  312,575 


Total  income, 

Total  income  for  the  year  1839, 
Revenue  from  Customs  in  1840  in 

Great  Britain, 

Ireland, 


iB51,278,928 


£38,127,408 
7,287,823 
1,181,283 
1,404,642 
1,285,443 
280,919 
1,342,604 
482,429 
300,966 

£51,693,510 
JS52,058,349 

£21,209,082 
2,132,731 


Total, 


£23,341,813 
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Stetemani  of  the  net  pnblio  income  (after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  collection)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  daring  the  year 
1849. 

Gnat  Britain.    '  Iielaod. 
Customs,  £18,695,799  iBl,941,122 

Excise,  12,753,816  1,281,548 

Stamps,  6,365,476  602,073 

erty  tax,  5,408,160  none. 


Post  Office,  806,000  26,000 

Taxes,  (Land  and  Assessed)  4,303,849  >  'vi'v 
Miscellaneous,  286,190  5  631,717 

Total,  £48,619,289  iS4,332,460 

48,619,289 


Total  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  £52,951,749 
Net  receipts  from  Customs,  20,636,921 
Cost  of  collecting  the  Customs,  1,557,679 

The  duties  have  been  taken  off  from  grain,  flour,  and  cotton, 
since  1840 — and  reduced  on  a  few  other  articles,  but  on  many 
things  they  are  now  (1851)  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  in  1840, 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  imports 
except  cotton  and  brea^  stuffs.  The  duties,  taxes,  exports,  and 
imports  of  Great  Britain,  show  the  protecting  policy  of  the  goy- 
emment  and  its  offsets,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  people. 
They  show  first,  that  by  reason  of  high  duties,  so  laid  as  to 
encourage  home  industry,  as  well  as  to  colleet  reyenue,  nothing 
of  any  account  is  imported  which  can  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  at  home ;  secondly,  that  the  duties  are  so  heavy  as  to 
amount  to  prohibition  on  nearly  all  manufactured  articles,  and 
that  nearly  all  the  imports  consist  of  raw  materials  to  be  manu- 
fiMtured,  and  of  provisions;  thirdly,  that  their  exports  consist 
almost  entirely  of  manufactures,  ^e  principal  value  of  which 
arises  from  the  labor  and  skill  bestowed  on  the  raw  materials ;  and 
lastly,  that  their  exports  are  increasinff,  as  rapidly  as 
markets,  and  the  demand  for  their  products  will  permit  Ta» 
recent  census,  and  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  of  many  of  the 
agricultural  districts  in  Great  Britain,  show  the  depressing  effects 
of  a  free  importation  of  broad  stuflis  upon  the  agriculture,  and  t]i% 
agricultural  population  of  the  kingdom. 
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Sec.  15.  On  the  eommeru  and  commercial  pMsif  of  Ftamot, 
I.  Statement  of  the  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  and 

exports  of  France  at  the  undermentioned  periods,  in  millions  of 

francs  and  millions  of  doUars.* 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 


MilUoasor 
Fnnos. 

HilUonsor 
Dolkn. 

MflUoiMor 

DoUan. 

1716  to  1720, 

65 

12 

106. 

20 

1721  to  1732, 

80.2 

15 

116.7 

22 

1740  to  1748, 

102.8 

19 

192.3 

36 

1787  to  1789, 

281.9 

53 

452.4 

84 

1819  to  1821, 

428 

80 

487.9 

91 

1827, 

556 

104 

602.2 

1121 

1827  to  1831, 

688.2 

110 

602.2 

112| 

1837  to  1841, 

973 

182 

958.8 

1794 

1843  to  1847, 

1,243  8 

233 

1,155.4 

216| 

1847, 

1,342.8 

251^ 

1,270.7 

238 

The  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  exported  and  importod, 
are  not  included  in  the  above  amounts  of  exports  and  imports. 
The  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  in  favor  of  France,  and  the 
excess  of  imports  over  the  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  generally 
very  large. 


II.  Statement  of  the  average  annual  official  value*  of  the  ex- 
ports, the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  France,  during 
the  nndermentionea  periods  and  years,  in  millions  of  francs. 


182T. 

1S27  to  1881. 

1848tolS<r. 

Natural  products, 
Manufactured  products. 

348.2 
185.6 

143.3 
342.8 

190.9 
622.9 

191.7 
699.4 

Total  domestic  products. 

506.8 

486.1 

813  8 

899.1 

*  The  values  since  1826  are  according  to  the  standard  of  oiBcial  valfMt 
adopted  that  year — but  prior  to  1826  they  are  according  to  the  markat  valiMk 
at  their  respective  periods. 
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III.  Statement  of  the  average  animal  official  value*  of  the 
imports  into  Franoe  for  home  consumption  and  manufacture, 
during  the  undermentioned  periods  and  years,  in  millions  of 
francs. 


183T. 

1827tol88L 

1848  to  1847. 

1847. 

Materials  to  be  manuftured, 
Raw  materiab  for  cons'ption, 
Manufactured  products, 

276.3 
99.6 
38.2 

279.2 
130 
33.6 

590.6 
248.1 
54.4 

547.5 
379.1 
49.3 

Total, 

414.1 

442.8 

893 

975.9 

lY.  Statement  in  millions  of  francs,  of  the  official  value  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manu- 
facture of  France  during  the  years  1827  and  1847,  the  average 
of  ten  years  from  1827  to  1836,  and  the  average  of  five  years 
from  1843  to  1847  inclusive. 


1827. 

MilUODB. 

1827  to  1886. 
MUlioD& 

1848  to  1847. 
MiUiont. 

i8«r 

MUlions* 

115.3 

121.4 

145.3 

166.5 

46 

54.3 

122.6 

154.9 

26.9 

83.9 

99.6 

100.6 

44 

32.7 

25.5 

26.1 

12.8 

15.4 

25.5 

28 

9.9 

10.8 

21.2 

22.3 

10.8 

12.7 

20.5 

21.9 

6.4 

7.5 

16.4 

17.7 

4.2 

5.8 

2.5 

2.9 

3.5 

3.4 

11 

12.1 

2.2 

3.1 

3.7 

6 

6.6 

6.7 

4.8 

3.6 

47.3 

46.8 

50.9 

65.4 

22.3 

19.3 

12.3 

16.7 

8.6 

5.4 

7.3 

4.6 

1.4 

1.4 

2.3 

1.9 

7.4 

8.6 

12 

10.7 

4.2 

3.4 

5.2 

5 

2.0 

1.6 

3.2 

3.3 

7.1 

6.9 

126.0 

127.3 

215.0 

227.2 

506.8 

521.6 

813.8 

891.1 

ManuTures  of  Silk, 

"  Cotton, 

"  Wool, 

Flax  &  H^mp, 

"  Leather, 
Paper  and  books,  &c., 
Pottery  and  glass  ware, 
Linen  and  Linen  clothing, 
Watch  and  clock  work. 
Manufactures  of  metals, 
Modes,! 

Articles  of  Parisian  industry, 
Wines, 
Brandy, 

Flour  and  grain  of  all  kinds. 
Salted  meats. 
Madder, 
Fruits  of  table, 
Butter, 
Raw  Silk, 

Articles  not  enumerated. 

Total  domestic  exports, 

•  The  official  value  of  both  exports  and  imports,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  value  adopted  in  1826,  which  was  then  their  supposed  average 
market  value.  The  amounts,  therefore,  show  the  relative  quantity  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  at  different  periods,  but  not  their  market  value.  Coin  and 
bulliop  arfl  not  included. 

t  At  uncial  Bowers  are  incJuded  with  modes  m  IMT  aivi  \%\^  VoV^Vl. 
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y .  Statameni  in  millions  of  fnaoB,  of  the  offioul  valne  of  tfie 
imports  into  France,  for  manntsctare  and  oonsomptioa. 


16S7. 

Millions. 

iMitoisir 

MilUona. 

51.9 

58  9 

loa 

32.3 

40 

76.5 

11  1 

16.2 

00-4 

Id 

x'm  o 

18 

20  7 

o.u 

1** 

Q!%  7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.4 

9.5 

11.4 

26.9 

31 

6J2 

u.o 

9.1 

45.4 

58.9 

60.1 

10.9 

10.1 

14.5 

15 

1. 

.7 

.9 

J8 

23 

83.6 

209 

3.1 

2.9 

3.8 

3.3 

1.7 

1.5 

2.2 

2.2 

18.1 

16.1 

17.1 

13.8 

7.9 

8.9 

23.1 

7.8 

7.6 

5.9 

27.5 

22.4 

32.7 

39.4 

52.4 

56 

20.4 

23.2 

43.9 

43.1 

9.9 

13.9 

129 

129.6 

249.7 

246.9 

414.1 

480.3 

893 

975.9 

Cotton, 
Silk,  (raw) 
Wool, 
Indigo, 
Hemp, 
Baw  Hides, 
Iron, 

Copper  and  brass, 
Lead, 
Sngar, 
Coffee, 
Tea, 

Grain  and  flonr. 
Cheese, 
Butter, 

Lioen  and  Hemp  Cloths, 
Linen  and  hemp  yam. 
Leaf  Tobacco, 
Olive,  and  other  oils, 
Wood  and  lumber. 
Flax, 

Articles  not  enumerated. 
Total, 

The  official  value  of  domestic  exports  in  1848  amotroted  to 
833,700,000  francs ;  their  real  or  market  value  amounted  to 
690,000,000  francs.  The  official  value  of  imports  for  ooBSomp- 
tion  in  1848  amounted  to  556,600,000  francs,  tbeir  real  yalue 
amounted  to  but  474,300,000.  This  shows  that  the  average 
prices  of  their  exports  had  declined  about  l7|  per  cent,  and  ue 
average  prices  of  their  imports  nearly  15  per  cent. ;  1848  being 
a  year  of  revolution,  their  imports  fell  off  more  than  forty  per 
cent. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  France,  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
was  very  small  indeed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentory, 
and  in  fact  up  to  the  year  1750,  compared  with  what  it  is  now. 
It  expanded  very  rapidly  from  1750' to  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
Revolution  in  1789,  but  increased  very  little  from  that  time,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  Since  1820  H  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  now 
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greaHj  ezeeeds  it  Being  dependent  on  domestic  production,  it 
wms  small  prior  to  1750,  becanse  the  manafkctnring  indnstrj  of 
the  eomtry  was  small ;  but  it  has, expanded  with  the  mechanical 
and  manvfootnnng  industry  of  the  nation,  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity, during  the  last  thirty  years  (1820  to  1851)  until  it  has  be- 
come immensely  great. 

Tables  II.  and  lY.  of  this  section  show  that  nearly  all  the  in- 
crease of  exports  from  France  consists  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts ;  Tables  III.  and  V.  show  that  nearly  all  the  increase  of 
imports  consists  of  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  and  raw 
materials  for  consumption,  which  are  the  products  of  warm 
countries,  and  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  industry  of 
France.  The  whole  of  tiieir  foreign  commerce,  both  imports  and 
exports,  comes  in  aid  of,  and  fosters  domestic  industry ;  the  home 
manuflEustnrer  commands  the  home  market ;  and  whatever  imports 
come  in  competition  witii  his  industry,  are  taxed  with  heavy 
duties.  Under  this  protecting  policy  of  the  goyernment,  France 
has  made  more  progress  in  productive  industry,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce, and  nearly  as  much  m  population,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  as  she  ever  made  before  in  a  century.  Her  progress 
has  not  been  confined  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  her 
manufacturing  industry  has  been  the  means  of  improving  her 
agriculture  also. 

During  the  period  of  twenty-two  years  from  182Y  to  1848, 
tiiere  have  been  seven  years  (including  the  years  1827,  1833, 
1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  1838,  and  1841,)  when  the  exporte  of 
grain  and  fiour  exceeded  the  imports.  The  territory  of  France 
is  but  a  littie  more  than  two  thirds  as  large  as  the  Slave  States 
above  the  d5th  degree  of  latitude,  and  yet  it  has  nearly  supplied 
with  grain,  vegetables,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  a  population 
of  about  35,000,000.  No  mstance  can  be  found  on  record,  of 
the  growth  of  manufactures  in  a  country,  without  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  agriculture,  and  increfise  of  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  commerce. 

Since  the  peace  of  1815,  France  has  been  pursuing  the  same 
policy  in  relation  to  manufactures,  which  Great  Britain  has  pur- 
sued for  about  two  centuries  ;  and  similar  results  have  followed. 
British  writers  and  free  trade  economists  have  been  long  harping 
upon  the  advantages  of  France  as  a  wine-growing  country  ;  and 
trying  to  convince  the  French  people  that  it  was  their  true  policy 
to  produce  wines  as  their  chief  business,  admit  British  goods  free 
of  duty,  and  pay  for  them  in  wine.*  Let  the  reader  examine 
Table  IV.,  and  he  will  see  how  utterly  insignificant  the  value  of 
wine  exported,  when  compared  with  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and 
the  aggregate  of  other  manufactured  products  exported.  While 

*  See  on  this  point  Sec.  18  of  Chapter  IX. 
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the  exports  of  irine  increased  only  seyenteen  per  cent,  in  tvenij 
years,  and  the  exports  of  branify  decreased,  the  other  domestb 
exports  of  France  increased  over  eighty  per  oent  What  wovH 
have  been  the  condition  of  France  at  this  day,  if  the  government 
had  pursued  the  very  wise  and  disinterested  advice  of  their  pecu- 
liar friendsy  the  free  trade  writers  and  political  econowtisU  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

Sec.  16.  On  the  commerce  and  commerdal  poUcy  of  HcOamd 
and  Belgium, 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  a  reliable  statement  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Holland ;  bnt  qaote  the  following  remarks 
from  the  works  of  Sir.  Wm.  Temple,  as  expressive  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  that  country.  "  The  vulgar  mistake  that  im- 
portadon  of  foreign  wares,  if  purchased  wiUi  native  commodities 
and  not  with  money,  does  not  make  a  nation  poorer,  is  what 
every  man  that  gives  himself  leisure  to  think,  must  immediately 
rectify,  by  finding  out  that  upon  the  end  of  an  account  between  a 
nation  and  all  they  deal  with  abroad,  whatever  the  exportation 
wants  in  value  to  balance  that  of  the  importation,  most  of  neces- 
sity be  made  up  with  ready  money. 

By  this  we  find  out  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Holland 
and  of  their  trade  by  the  circumstances  already  stated ;  for  never 
any  country  traded  so  much  and  consumed  so  little ;  they  buy 
infinitely,  but  it  is  to  sell  again,  either  upon  an  improvement  of 
the  commodity  or  at  a  better  market.  They  are  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Indian  spices  and  of  the  Persian  silks;  bat  wear 
plain  woollen,  and  feed  upon  their  own  fish  and  roots.  Yea,  ihey 
sell  the  finest  of  their  own  cloth  to  France,  and  buy  coarse  out 
of  England  for  their  own  wear.  They  send  abroad  the  best  of 
their  own  butter  into  all  parts,  and  buy  the  cheapest  oat  of  Ireland 
and  the  north  of  Eugland  for  their  own  use.  In  fine,  they  fur- 
nish infinite  luxury  which  they  never  practise,  and  traffic  in  plea- 
sures they  never  taste." 

The  above  extract  discloses  the  policy  of  the  Hollanders  and 
the  principal  cause  of  their  great  wealth  and  power  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  secret  of  their  wealth  was  pro- 
ductive industry  and  economy.  No  matter  how  many  luxuries  a 
people  buy,  if  they  buy  them  to  sell  again  and  make  a  profit  on 
them  ;  but  if  they  buy  them  to  consume  in  large  quantities, 
unless  their  wealth  and  productive  industry  are  very  great,  they 
will  soon  squander  theur  substance,  and  involve  themselves  in 
debt. 
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Stetement  in  millioiis  of  fitmos,  of  tlie-averaee  amitial  T&lu<d  cif 
ike  exports  of  the  growth,  prodnee,  and  manii»otiir<3  of  Belgiuniy 
daring  ^e  undermentioned  periods  and  years.* 


Baw  materials  to  be  used  > 
or  manofaetared,  ) 
ProvisionSjt 
Manufactured  products, 

Total, 

Total  in  millions  of  dollars, 

Statement  in  millions  of  ft 
imports  into  Belgium  for  h 
during  the  undermentioned  i 

Raw  materials  to  be  used  ) 
or  manufactured,  ) 
Provisions, 

Manufactured  products, 
Total, 

Total  in  millions  of  dollars. 

1885.. 
Mlloffrs. 

1885  to  1889. 
BiiLoffi-^M. 

1848  to  1847. 
MaoffraV 

1847. 
MiLoTfti. 

43.4 

22.4 
72.2 

45.3 

24.3 
71.8 

82.2 

19.3 
79.6 

99.5 

23.7 
82.5 

138 
126 

ancs,  of 
ome  coi 
eriods  ai 

1888. 

141.4 
$26i 

the  averag 
isumption 
id  years.* 

1885  to  1888. 

181 
$34 

«  annual  v 
and  mann 

1848  to  1841 

205.7 
$38^ 

alue  of 
facturd 

1847. 

63.3 

62.4 
46.9 

67.6 

67.3 
63.2 

82 

98.6 
37.6 

84.7 

113.6 
34 

172.6 
4^32} 

188 
$35J 

218 
$41 

232.3 
$43^ 

Belgium  has  but  a  few  miles  of  sea-coast,  no  seaport  town  of 
much  consequence,  very  little  shipping,  more  than  one  third  of 
her  imports,  and  over  two  thirds  of  her  exports,  are  by  land  and 
by  internal  navigation,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  her  exports 
and  imports  by  sea,  are  made  in  foreign  vessels. 

Though  the  Belgians  have  but  a  mere  trifle  of  shipping  and 
navigation,  yet  their  foreign  commerce  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  Their  domestic  exports  now  amount  to  nearly  nine 
dollars  to  each  person  ;  while  those  of  the  United  States  amount 
to  only  about  six  dollars  to  each  person.  Their  commerce  aids 
their  industry  ;  while  they  have  greatly  increased  their  imports  of 
provisions  and  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  their  imports  of 
manufactures  (which  could  come  in  competition  with  domestic 
industry)  have  decreased.    These  facts  show  that  a  nation  may 

*  The  values  of  both  exports  and  imports  are  stated  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  official  valuations  adopted  in  1833,  and  do  not  include  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

t  Sugar,  tea,  coffee,  spice,  fruits,  and  all  products  to  eat  and  drink}>  except 
distilled  liquors  are  classed  with  provisions. 
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haye  aa  eztensiTa  foreign  oommeree,  withoat  niMlh  ■^TF'^g  <^ 
navigation,  and  Terify  we  general  prindpk  herelefere  sMed,  tbift 
oommerce,  both  foreign  and  domestie,  depends  on  prodnetife 
indnstry,  on  the  production  of  things  that  are  wanted  hj  the 
oommercial  world. 

Sec.  17.  On  the  commerce  of  Austria^  Ru»tia,  and  Cnba. 

MoGregor  states  the  exports  in  1840  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
inclndmg  Unngarj,  Lombmj,  and  Yenioe,  at  bat  iS10|38S^800 
sterling,  and  their  imports  at  £10,576,600. 

The  population  was  then  about  thirty-six  millions  and  the  ex- 
ports $49,843,000,  or  about  1§  ddlars  to  each  person. 

Statement  extracted  from  McG-regor's  stattsties  of  the  Tslne 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  value 
of  the  exports  to  each  person  at  different  periods. 


Imports  In  Mniions  of 

Snorti  1b 
Boobies. 

ICfflkmsor 

AlBOUlt  ts 

SoablMi 

DoUan. 

I>oUan. 

osohpcnos. 

3.5 

2.6 

4.6 

3.4 

S  .16 

6 

4.5 

7.1 

6.3 

J2l 

7.3 

5.4 

9.8 

7.3  ' 

.30 

11.4 

8.5 

15 

11.2 

.40 

16.4 

11.6 

19.6 

14.7 

.50 

31.1 

23.3 

32.7 

24.5 

.75 

34.9 

26 

56.7 

42.5 

1.25* 

56.3 

42.2 

76.8 

57.6 

.95 

67.8 

50.8 

81 

60.7 

1.05 

79.4 

59.5 

86.4 

64.8 

1.10 

1742, 
1750, 
1760, 
1770, 
1780, 
1790, 
1797, 
1830, 
1836, 
1841, 

The  examples  given  iUostrate  fairly  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  states  of 
Italy,  is  leas  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  that  of  Austria  ; 
and  the  oommerce  of  Turkey  is  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  that  of  Russia. 

The  domestic  exports  of  the  IsUnd  of  Cuba,  exclusive  of  gold 
and  silver  coin,  ana  bullion,  have  been  as  follows : 

In  1840.  In  1842. 

$21,537,181,  $23,447,610. 
The  population  of  Cuba  was  about  one  million. 

•  The  principal  reason  of  the  exports  amoimting  to  more  to  each  persoc 
in  1797  than  in  1830  was  the  high  prices. 
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Sec.  18.  Value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  Statety  compared 
mtk  those  of  Cfreat  Britain^  France^  and  other  countries. 
Estimate  of  the  average  valae  of  domestic  products  exported 
annually  for  some  years  prior  to  1850,  and  the  value  to  each 


person  from  the  following  countries. 

MilUons  of       Amount  to  each 

doUarflb  person. 

United  States,  130  $  6.00 

Free  states,  and  northern  skve  states,  60  3.25 

Southern  Slave  States,  70  18 

Great  Britain,  310  15 

Ireland,  2  *  25 

France,  180  5 

Belgium,  36  8 

Austrian  Empire,  50  1.37 

Russian  Empire,  65  1.10 

Cuba,  22  22.00 


*  If  the  eacports  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  were  included  witb  the 
ezporte  to  foreign  countries,  they  would  amount  to  about  ei^t  dollars  to 
each  person. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


On  thk  condition,  productive  industry,  and  talus  or 

PROPERTY  OF  GrEAT  BrITAIN,  FrANCE,  AND  OTHER 
COUNTRIES    OF  WESTERN  EUROPB,   AT   DIPFERBNT  PERIODS; 

OF  Mexico  and  the  South  American  States  the  riRsr 

PART  of  the  nineteenth  CENTURY  ;  AND  OF  THK  UnITED 

States,  and  the  several  States  in  1840  and  1850. 

Sec.  1 .  Tables  showing  the  income^  value  of  the  real  and  fersonal 
estate,  agricultural  products ^  and  coin  in  England^  in 
1688. 

The  means  of  collecting  information  in  relation  to  the 
wealth  and  prodnotive  industry  of  any  country  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  very  limited;  the  estimates  made 
are  necessarily  more  or  less  uncertain ;  and  yet  estimates  made 
by  intelligent  officers  of  the  government,  and  oy  careful  practical 
men,  often  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  truth,  and  may  be  very 
useful  in  aiding  us  to  estimate  the  progress  of  nations  in  produc- 
tive industry  and  wealth.  The  essays  of  Mr.  Davenant  published 
between  the  years  1688  and  1712,  and  those  of  Gregory  Ring, 
published  about  the  same  period,  furnish  the  most  reliable 
evidence  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  resources  and  condition  of 
England  and  Wales  during  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  Mr.  Davenant  stated  the  rent  or  income  value  of  all  the 
property  of  England  and  Wales  in  1688  as  valued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  assessing  the  income  tax  of  4s  on  the  pound,  and  gave 
his  own  estimate  of  the  same  as  follows  : 


Table  A. 


Income  as  rated 


Mr.  Davenaaf  s  efti- 
mates  of  same. 


In  1688  from  by  the  government. 

Lands,  £6,600,000 
Houses  and  other  buildings,  1^500,000 
Mines  and  other  real  estate,  600,000 


£10,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


Total  real  estate,  ^£8,500,000 
Personal  estate,  500,000 


iBl3,000,000 
1,000,000 


Total  for  the  Kingdom,  £9,000,000 


i&14,000,000 


XHDUSTRT  or  ORKAT  BRiTAtK. 


^Tenaiit  says,  there  are  undeniable  reasons  irhieh  may 
that  the  general  rental  or  income  from  nroperty  of  the 
igdom  in  the  year  1600,  did  not  exoeed  Jt6,000,000 ; 
;h  the  help  of  that  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  King- 
foreign  trade,  it  advanced  from  six  to  eight,  from  eight 
d  from  ten  to  fourteen  millions  sterling  per  annum.  His 
or  the  year  1600  includes  personal  as  well  as  real  estate, 
3  not  over  £5,400,000  as  the  annual  rent  or  income  from 
)  of  all  kinds. 

posed  that  wealth  decreased  during  the  war  from  1688 
ind  was  about  the  same  io  1705,  as  it  was  in  1688. 

Table  B. 

L  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  07  EnOLAND  AND  WaLES 

irage  of  years  and  prices,  about  the  year  1688,  as  esti- 
Gregory  King,  after  deducting  the  quantity  used  for 


Bufhels.  Value. 

14,000,000  3s.  6d.  jE2,460,000 

10,000,000  2  6  1,250,000 

27,000,000  2  0  2,700,000 

16,000,000  1  6  1,200,000 

7,000,000  2  6  876,000 

4,000,000  2  6  600,000 

1,000,000  2  0  100,000 


79,000,000  2    8g  iB9,075,000 

at  11,000,000  2,263,000 


otal,  90,000,000  iB10,388,000 


3ed  in  some  cases  was  estimated  one-fifth,  and  in 
le-eighth  the  whole  produce,  and  was  reckoned  at 
)0  bushels  in  all,  as  above  stated.  Call  the  seed  of  wheat 
frage  equal  |;o  two -thirteenths  of  the  crop,  it  would  amount 
2,600,000  bushels,  and  make  the  whole  wheat  crop 
30  bushels. 

ing  estimated  the  rent  of  the  grain  land  at  £2,200,000 
above  the  tithes,  amounting  to  about  700,000 
)r  products  of  labor  and  profits,  £6,176,000 

enant  estimated  the  rent  in  1688,  of  pasture 

sadow  lands,  12,000,000  acres  at  8s.  8d.,  £6,200,000 

nds,  9,000,000  acres  at  6s.  6d.,  2,480,000 


4M  OK  iHB  PBOPmr  im  phowwimvh 

Other  laads,  hetihs,  moon,  gardens,  woddliadiB,  nd 

parks,  2,S2O,000 
Dwelling  houses,  yards,  and  Dofldings,  2,000,000 

Total  of  the  above,  Xl2,000,000 
He  estimated  the  number  and  Talae  <^  the  lite  stock  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1688,  as  follows : 

Table  C. 

Number.  Yaloeofeaeh.  TotelValne* 

Neatoattle,incIadingoalYes,  4,500,000  JS2   Os.  Od  i69,000,000 

Sheep  and  lambs,              12,000,000    0    1,   4  4,440,000 

Swine  and  pigs,                  2,000,000       16    0  1,600,000 

Deer  and  fawns,                   100,000    2    0    0  200,000 

Goats  and  kids,                     50,000       10    0  25,000 

Hares  and  leverets,                 24,000         1    6  1,800 

Babits  and  eonies,              1,000,000             5  20,838 

Horses,                             1,200,000    2  10    0  3,000,000 

Fowls,  geese,  turkeys,  &c.,  472,000 

Total  iS18,759,6S3 
Mr.  Davenant  estimated  the  annual  value  about  the  year 
1688,  or  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,  inoludiug  the  produots  of  the  fi!rest 
and  idl  agricultural  products,  ezeept  grain,  as  follows  : 

Table  D. 

Butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  iS2,500,000 

Wool  yearly  shorn,  2,000,000 

Horses  yearlv  bred,  250,000 

Flesh  annually  used  as  food,  3,350,000 

Tallow  and  hides,  600,000 

Hay  consumed  by  horses,  1,300,000 

Hay  consumed  by  cattle  and  sheep,  1,000,000 

Add  for  fowls,  geese,  turkeys,  and  their  eggs,  500,000 

iSl  1,500,000 

Deduct  hay  for  fium  horses,  oattle  and  sheep,  2,000,000 

ieo,5oo,ooo 

Addvalueofgrainoverseed,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  King,  0,075,000 

Total  net  products  of  agriculture,  iS18,575,000 
Timber  out  for  building,  fto.,  500,000 
Wood  for  fuel,  &o.,  500,000 

iBl  9,676,000 


m 


Sec.  2.  ComparaHve  incomes  and  papulation  of  England^  FroMce 
and  HoOamdy  tn  1697. 

Mr.  Dayoiiant  estimated  the  annual  income  from  capital 
AND  labor  (oyer  and  above  the  use  of  dwelling  honsefl,)  upon 
which  the  people  liyed,  and  out  of  which  all  taxes,  assessments 
and  tithes  were  paid,  immediately  after  the  war  ending  in  1696, 
as  follows : 

Table  A. 

England  and  Wales,  at  ^648,000,000 
Franoe,  at  81,000,000 
Holland,  at  18,260;000 

No  details  are  given  of  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  France ; 
none  of  the  people  of  England  except  those  of  agricnltore  and  the 
forest,  heretofore  stated.  He  estimated  the  annual  rental  or  in- 
come from  lands,  houses,  and  other  real  estate  in  Holland, 
at  £  4,000,000 

Income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and  business,  ISjYSOjOOO 
This  estimate  includes  nothing  for  the  income  from 
agricultural  labor  and  stock,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  3,260,000 

Total,  iB21, 000.000 

Table  B. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1700,  was 
about  5,500,000 ;  of  France,  about  19,669,000 ;  and  of  Hol- 
land, about  2,000,000. 

Population.  Annaal  Income-    Amt  to  each  Penon. 

^'^^S*"^  !  ^>5^»^^  iB43,000,000  £  1  16s.,  or  S8Y  60 

Holland,'          2,000,000  21,000,000     10  lOjs.  or  50  00 

France,          19,669,000  81,000,000      4    2|s.  or   19  82 

Mr.  Davenant  was  engaged  in  the  treasury  department  of  the 
government,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  commerce  and  re- 
sources of  England ;  but  his  mformation  in  relation  to  Holland 
and  France  must  have  been  much  less  complete.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  incomes  of  Holland,  considering  their 
immense  commerce,  must  have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
poptdation,  than  those  of  England  ;  and  if  so,  the  amount  I  have 
added  is  not  too  much.  His  estimate  so  far  as  regards  England 
and  Wales,  was  based  on  their  official  valuations,  and  income  tax, 
and  is  entitled  to  credit ;  but  so  far  as  regards  France,  it  was  a 
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mere  ooDjeoturo,  without  mach  official  eTidenee,  and  quite  too 
low  to  be  probable.  We  have  no  reason  to  beliere  that  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  France,  and  the  incomes  of  the  peo^ 
materially  increased  from  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  to  the  revolution  of  1789.  See  tables  A.  and 
D.  of  Sec.  9. 

Table  C. 

Estimate  of  the  net  annual  income  from  minino,  the  meohav- 

10    ARTS,  manufactures  AND  COMMERCE  IF    EnOLAND  AND 

Wales  about  the  year  1700 ;  from  the  bestlDformatioii  I  havs 

been  able  to  collect  of  the  prices  and  quantity  of  prodaets. 
Manu&ctures  of  wool,  iS2,000,000  deducted  for 

materials,  £4,000,000 

Manufactures  of  leather,  less  £500,000  for  hides,  3,500,000 
Manufacturing  1,170,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  at  28.  6d< 

per  lb.  146,000 

Manufactures  of  silk,  500,000 
Manufactures  of  linen  in  1800  estimated  at 

£2,000,000,  perhaps  in  1700  about  one-third 

part  as  much,  less  the  flax,  500,000 

Hats  and  caps,  value,  less  the  materials  used,  300,000 
Making  about  13,000  tons  of  castings,  bar  and  pig 

iron,  at  £20  per  ton,  200,000 
Making  two-thirds  of  it  into  cutlery,  hardware, 

chains,  and  blacksmith  work,  adding  £20  value 

per  ton,  170,000 
Mining  and  smelting  700  tons  copper,  worth  £100 

per  ton,  70,000 
Mining  and  smelting  about  1500  tons  of  tin,  worth 

iB75perton,  112,000 
Mining  and  smelting,  perhaps,  3000  tons  of  lead 

and  zinc,  worth  £112^  360,000 
Value  added  by  manufacturing  copper,  tin,  lead, 

and  zinc,  '  542,000 
Manufacturing  precious  metals  and  jewelry,  value 

added,  100,000 
Manufacturing  bricks,  lime,  and  lumber,  quarrying 

stone,  erecting  houses  and  other  buildings, 

perhaps,  2,000,000 

Manufacturing  glass  and  earthen  ware,  200,000 

Manufacturing  paper,  100,000 
Mining  and  transporting  about  500,000  chaldrons 

of  coal,  500,000 

Grinding  grain  and  making  flour,  value  added,  500,000 
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Making  wagons,   oftrriages,  fomitore,  fiurming 

ntensQs,  and  ship  bnilding,  about  1,000,000 
All  other  mann&ctares  and  mechanism,  2,000,000 

JS16,860,000 

Income  from  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 

navigation  and  transportation,  about  6,140,000 
Value  of  grain  and  vegetables  over  and  above  seed, 

brought  forwardj  9,000,000 

Income  from  animals,  brought  forward,  9,500,000 

Income  from  the  forest  for  timber  and  fuel,  1,000,000 

Income  from  the  fisheries,  about  500,000 

Total  amount,  as  estimated  in  gross  bj  Dayenant,  iS43,000,000 

Skc.  3.  Acres  of  land,  a/nd  rental  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  different  periods^  from  1770  to  1843. 

Summaiy  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  thb 
RENTAL  of,  or  iucome  from,  the  same  in  Great  Britain  in 
1810-11,  and  in  1814-15,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
income  tax,  and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  Ireland  in  1832, 
compiled  from  official  documents  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee ;  excluding  from  each  the  rental  of  houses,  mines,  fac- 
tories, stores,  fisheries,  and  all  real  estate  in  cities  and  villages. 
The  rental  of  farm  houses  is  iooluded  with  lands. 

Acres  of  land.       Rent  in  181 0-1 1 .    Rent  in  1814-15. 
Gross  am't  Per  acre. 
England,  32,243,200   £27,880,085   178. 3id.  JE32,502,824 

Walea,  4,752,000       1,622,985     6    10  1,827,838 

England  and  Wales,  30,905,200  £29,503,070  15  Hi  £34,330,462 
Scotland,  18,021,760       4,816,577     5     4i  5,075,242 

Great  Britain,  55,016,960    £34,319,647  39,405,704 

Ireland  m  1832,         19,944,209      12,715,478    12  9 

McCulloch  says  the  rental  of  lands  only  in  England  and  Wales 
was  estimated  by  Arthur  Young  in  1771  at  iBl6,000,000 ;  by  Dr. 
Beeke  in  1800  at  iS20,000,000  ;  that  the  entire  rental  of  Scot- 
knd  in  1770,  was  estimated  at  only  from  i&l,000,000  to 1,200,000, 
and  in  1796  at  a  little  over  i&2,000,000  ;  that  Brown  computed 
the  gross  rental  of  Ireland,  including  houses,  quit  rents,  tithes, 
etc.,  in  1737,  at  ;£2,824,000  ;  and  that  Young  estimated  it  in 
1778  at  iS6,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  rents,  the  tenants  paid 
all  taxes,  and  also  the  tithes,  the  latter  amounting  in  1814  for 
Engknd  and  Wales  to  jS2,732,690. 
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The  rental  of  Imndi  only,  (inchidiBg  fiurnung  lands,  paaturei^ 
commons,  heaths,  woodlands,  gar£ns,  and  ftum  houses^  ae- 
eording  to  the  returns  of  the  inoome  tax  for  the  year  184S;, 
was  as  follows : 

Great  Britain,  i^5,753,615 
Ireland,  ia,OOO,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  iS58,753,615 

Skc.  4.  TaMes  shomng  the  rental  and  valuaH&n  of  the  Hfftrml 
lands  of  rial  property  in  GreaX  Britainin  1815  and  1843. 

Table  A. 

Summary  statement  of  the  rental  or  annual  income  or  real 

ESTATE  OF  ALL  KINDS  IN  EnOLAND,  WalKS  AND  BcOTLAVD, 

according  to  the  returns  of  the  inoome  tax  in  1815,  as  stated 

by  McCulloch ;  and  the  rental  in  1843,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  income  tax. 

Rental  in  1815.  Rentel  in  I84S. 

England,                            jS49,744,621  iS8O,519,0e4 

Wales,                                  3,750,747  5,283,600 

Scotland,                               6,642,955  9,481,762 


Great  Britain,  j&60,138,323  jS95,284,446 

Table  B. 

Summary  statement  of  the  amount  and  per  oent.  of  the 

annual  INCOME  OF  EACH  KIND  OF  REAL  ESTATE  IN  GrEAT 

Britain  in  1814-15,  and  1843,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  income  tax  of  those  years.  Mills,  factories,  stores,  and 
warehouses  are  included  with  dwelling  houses,  in  the  retunw 
of  1814-15,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  per  centage  of  eadb,  stated 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  I  have  been  able  to  separate 
them  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Rental  of  1814-15.  Per  ct  Rental  of  1843.  Per  el 

Lands,                   iB39,405,704  65.56  ^£45,753,616  48.0 

Dwelling  houses,          15,035,000  25.00  38,475,738  40.4 

Tithes,                       2,732,899  4.62  1,960,330  2.0 

Mines,  _     )  ,  ,^  2,081,337  2.1 


Mines,       )                 fi7Q7Qft     i  iq  2,081,337  2.1 

Railroads,   \                  ^^^'^^     ^'^^  21598,943  2.7 

Canals,                     I  1027^42     q  20  1,307,093  1.4 

Mills,fact'8,wareh's,&c.  J  ^y^^^^     3^0  2^394^646  2.5 

Manors,  fines  and  quarries,  358,593     0.59  712,742  .9 

Total,                 iS60,138,323  100.00  j^5,284,445  100.0 


Table  C. 

Sammary  statement  of  the  amount  of  moneys  levied  by  assess^ 
MENT  FOR  poor  RATES  AND  COUNTY  RATES  in  England  and 
Wales  for  tke  year  1832,  as  collected  and  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.    See  MoColloch's  statistics,  II,  p.  421. 

Amount  leT^e^  oo.  Per  cent. 

Fanning  lands,  gardens,  woodlands,  &o.,    iS5,434,890  63.17 

Dwelling  houses,                                   2,635,257  30.61 

Mills,  Stories,  forges,  mines,  &e.,              352,479  4.09 

Manorial  profits,  nayigation,  warehouses,  &o.,  183,874  2.13 


Total  amount  levied,  j68,606,500  100.00 

The  ninth  report  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  is  referred  to 
in  the  Westminster  Review  for  January,  1848,  in  corroboration 
of  the  general  correctness  of  the  valuations  under  the  income  tax. 
In  that  report  (p.  8,)  it  is  shown  that  the  proportions  of  the 
several  kinds  of  real  property  charged  to  the  poor  rates  in  Eng- 
laad  and  Wales,  were  as  follows : 

Lands,  52  per  oent. 

Dwelling  houses,  37  do. 

All  other  property,  11  do. 

100 


The  reviewer  remarks,  ^^The  one  return  (the  income  taz^ 
embracing  all  Great  Britain,  the  other  (for  the  poor  rates,  &c.,) 
England  and  Wales  only,  and  being  founded  on  aisUnct  data,  wo 
ocmsidor  the  near  approximation,  speaks  strongly  for  the  general 
accuracy  of  both." 
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Tablk  D 

Summary  ftUtemeDt  of  the  taluk  in  miluonb  of  pounm  sm- 

LINO,  OF  ALL  THE  REAL  ESTATE  IN  GrEAT  BrITAIN  IN  1815 

AND  IN  1843,  deduced  from  the  foregoing  table  B,  estimitiiig 
the  value  of  dwelling  houses,  other  builoings  and  raOroads  u 
equal  to  twenty-years'  rent,  and  lands,  canals,  mines,  etc.,  eqml 
to  twenty-seven  yeara^  rent  in  1815,  and  to  twenty-eight  yem 
rent  in  1843. 

TMB*NBi  ValMiiil81&  TitfNBi  T^telBtf^ 


28 

20 

769 

28 

55 

28 

58 

20 

♦82 

28 

•37 

20 

48 

28 

20 

£2.320 

Lands,  27  i&1.064 

Dwelling  houses,  20  300 

Tithes,  27  73 

Mines,  27  > 

Railroads,  20  ] 

Canals,  27 ) 

Mills,  factories,  etc.,  20  J 
Manors,  fines  and  quarries,  27  9\ 

Total,  jBl.503 

Increase  in  the  value  of  dwelling  houses  and  palaces,  ezclusiye 
of  farm  houses  in  twenty-eight  years,  from  1815  to  1843, 
i^69,000,000.  Such  an  increase  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
increase  of  even  the  cotton  manufacture.  All  the  dwelling  hou- 
ses in  the  United  States  in  1843,  were  not  worth  perhaps  over 
$1,350,000,000,  and  excluding  farm  houses  not  over  $830,000,000 ; 
while  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  wealthy  com- 
moners, and  the  dwellings  of  the  merchants,  manu&ctnrers, 
mechanics,  and  other  inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages  in  Great 
Britain,  were  worth,  as  above  shown,  about  $3,685,329,000,  or 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  those  of  the  same  classes  in  our 
country. 

*  These  railroads  cost  about  £60,000,000,  and  the  canals  about  £30^)00,000. 
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Seo.  5.  Several  esHmaies  of  the  produciive  industry  of  Great 

Britain. 

Table  A. 

Estimate  made  byMoCalloch  in  1838,  of  the  principal  annual 

CROPS  OF  EnOLAND  AND  WaLES,  THEIR  PRICE,  TOTAL  VALUE, 

and  the  number  of  acres  cultivated. 

Aensenltl-  Bnabels    T(»tal  prodvot  Price  per  Telaein 
TAted.     per  aore^       in  bushel&     8  baah.  milUonflL 

Wheats             3,800,000  26     98,800,000     508.  iB30.875 
Barley  and  Rye,    900,000  32     28,800,000     308.  5.4 
Oata  and  Beans,  3,000,000  36    108,000,000  17.5 
Turnips  and  po- 
tatoes,          l;200,000          at  jS5^  per  acre,  6.3 
Gardens  &  hop- 
yards,              150,000          at  £15  per  acre,  2.25 


X62.325 

Deduct  one-eleventh  for  seed,  5.665 


Leaves  for  net  produce  of  above  crops,  £56.66 

He  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  various  products  derived 
from  pasture  and  meadow  lands  at  an  average  of  about  £3  lOs. 
per  acre  ;  being  equivalent  on  17,000,000  acres  to  £59,500,000, 
which  he  distributed  as  follows : 


Table  B.  MiiUona 

Cattle  for  beef,  1,100,000,  at  £13  each,  £14.3 

Calves  killed,  200,000,  at  £3  each,  .6 

Sheep  and  lambs  killed,  6,800,000,  at  £l  10s.  each,  10.2 
Wool,  338,000  packs  of  240  lbs.  each,  worth  £12 

per  pack  or  Is.  per  lb.,  4.056 

Hogs  and  pigs,  555,000,  at  £l  168.  each,  1. 
Horses,  200,000  full  growD,  produced  annually,  worth 

£15  each,  3. 

Poultry,  effgs,  rabbits,  and  deer,  1.344 

Dairy  produce  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  12. 

Meadow  and  grass  for  work  and  pleasure  horses,  13. 


Total,  £69.5 


The  horses  used  for  farming  purposes,  are  mere  in- 
struments for  cultivating  the  ground  and  raising 
the  grain ;  the  value  of  those  raised  for  such  pur- 
poses, more  than  half  of  the  whole,  and  also  the 
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hay  and  pMtere  eoummed  hj  then,  uaoimting  to 
about  8. 
shonld  be  deducted,  in  order  to  aaoertain  the  net 
products  of  agriculture,  which  leayes  51.5 
Add  for  timber  and  wood  cut  aanually,  acoordiiig  to 
McGulloch,  2. 

Total  net  produce  of  agriculture  and  the  forest,  £110.16 

His  estimate  for  Scotland  was  as  follows : 
Value  of  crops  cultivated,  iei3»d55,000 
Products  of  meadow  and  pasture  lands,  5,000,000 
Products  of  uncultiyated  and  wood-lands 

for  timber,  2,000,000 

ig20,355,000 
Deduct  for  seed,  one-eleventh  of  the 

crops,  1,251,000 

Total  for  Scotland,  £19,140.000  iei9.14 

£129.3 

McCulloch  supposed  that  one-half  of  the  value  of 
farming  lands  consists  of  the  buildings,  fences, 
drains,  and  other  improvements  on-them.  I  pre- 
sume such  improvements  do  constitute  about  forty 
per  cent  of  their  value,  or  about  £500.000,000  ; 
more  than  half  of  which,  or  £250,000,000,  has 
been  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  add,  there- 
fore, for  agricultural  labor  invested  annually  in 
fencing,  draining,  and  improving  lands,  £5. 


Making  the  total  value  produced  annually  in  Oreat 
Britain  about  the  year  1839,  by  lands,  agricultural 
capital  and  hibor,  iS134.3 

The  under  estimates  in  the  prices  of  produce,  and  the  articles 
omitted,  will  exceed  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  and  agriculturtl 

implements. 

Compare  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
England  and  Wales  with  the  estimates  by  King  and  Davenantio 
Sec.  1 ,  and  the  increase  will  appear  tndy  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  that  the  country  had  been  settled  perhaps  more  than 
2,000  years  at  the  former  period. 
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MoCnllocb  says  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  estimated  in  1773  at  32 
In  1796,  by  Lord  Hawkesbory,  afterwards  Lord 

Liverpool,  at  less  than  48 

In  1688,  by  King,  as  stated  in  See.  1,  a«  about  16.6 

In  1838,  by  McCuUoch,  as  above  stated,  at  98.8 
In  1842,  by  Brande  in  hb  Enoyc.  of  Science  and 

Art,  at  120 

McCnlloch  says  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  in 
Ireland,  estimated  the  total  annual  value  of  its  luid  produce  at 
only  iS36,000,000 ;  but  he  thought  the  estimate  quite  too  low, 
and  he  estimated  it  at  JS44,500,000 
From  which  he  deducted  for  seed,  and  sums  neoes- 

sary  to  repLioe  horses,  &c.,  6,000,000 

Leaving  but  £38,500,000 
Call  the  amount  of  the  net  product  of  agriculture 
in  Ireland  £40,000,000 
out  of  which  he  estimates  3,500,000 
must  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  rents  due 
to  absentee  proprietors ;  leaving  but  £36,500,000 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

These  estimates  are  above  those  in  a  very  able  article  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  January,  1848,  whicSi  are  as  follows  ; 

Value  produced  annually  by  lands,  capital,  and  labor, 

employed  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  £126,899,1 1 1 

do.  do.       in  Ireland,  27,683,603 

In  the  same  article  the  average  wages  of  labor  employed  in 
agriculture,  are  estimated  as  follows : 

Per  week.  Per  week. 

Male  adults  in  Great  Britain,       lOs.  In  Irekod,      5s.  Od. 

Males  under  twenty  years  of  age,    5  do.  2  6 

Female  adults,                          5  do.  2  6 

do     under  twenty  years  old,     2  6  do.  13 

McCulloch  in  1838  estimated  the  whole  value  produced  annu- 
ally by  capital  and  labor  in  Great  Britain,  at  £297,000,000  ; 
population  at  18,000,000,  equal  to  £16  lOs,  or  $79,22  to  each 
person  ;  while  he  estimated  the  value  produced  to  be  enjoved  by 
the  Irish  people,  as  less  than  £6  for  each  person,  or  about  |28.80| 
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Table  C. 

The  VALUE  PRODUCED  AHKUALLT  TV  GrEAT  BrITAIN  BT  CAPITAL 

AND  LABOR  employed  in  minino,manuf4Cturb8,thb  scbcrakiq 

ARTS,  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE,  NAVIOATION  AND  TRAN8PORTAT101I, 

is  estimated  in  the  Westminster  Reyiew  as  follows ; 

Wages  of  1,857,447  adolt  males  at  17s.  6d.  per  week,  £84^18,388 
do.  571,705  do.  do.  at  158.  do.  22,296,495 
do.  448,419  do.  do.  at  10s.  do.  11,658^894 
do.  72,395  males  under  20  years  old  at  >  .... 

7s.6d.perwe;k,  \  ^'^^^'^^^ 

do.  498,508  adult  females  at  6s.  per  week,  7,776,724 
do.        203,353  females  under  20  yrs.  old  at  48  pr.  wk  2,1 14,870 

Total,     3.651,827  £129.777,072 
Deduct  for  agricultural  tools  for  Ireland,  2,500,000 


iB127,277,072 

Rental  and  profits  of  mines,  quarries,  ironworks, 

warehouses,  mills,  railroads  and  canals,  &o.,  20,000,000 

Profits  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  the  same,  including  navigation, 
the  salaries  of  assistants  in  retail  business,  &c. ; 
25  per  cent,  on iSl  14,777,072,  the  wagesof  labor 
above  stated,  except  ^15,000,000  worth  of 
farming  utensils,  28,694,267 

Profits  of  distributing  agricultural  produce,  20  per 

cent.  2,879,822 


Total  for  mining,  manufactures  and  commerce,  iS20d,851,161 
Amount  for  agriculture  brought  forward,  126,899,1 1 1 


Total  annual  value  produced  in  Great  Britain,  iSd30,750,272 

This  sum  for  18j800,000  inhabitants  amounts  to  £1*1  10s.,  or 
about  $84  to  each. 

Estimate  of  the  products  of  capital  and  labor  in  Ireland,  over 
and  above  the  amount  paid  to  non-resident  proprietors, 
Income  from  agriculture  as  above  estimated,  iS36,500,000 
Income  from  mining,  manufactures  and  mechanic 

aria,  12,500,000 
Income  from  commerce  and  navigation,  about  12,500,000 


Total  annually,  about  iS6 1,500,000 

Equal  to  about  i^7  10s.,  or  $36,  to  each  person. 


irnxsmx  or  orbat  bbitaih. 


Table  D. 

Summaiy  statement  of  the  number  and  value  of  live  stock  in 
Great  Britain  in  1839,  according  to  the  estimate  of  MoCol* 
loch  and  the  authorities  cited  by  him  in  his  statistics  : 

j^Dgland  and  Wales.  Scotland* 
N»nbT.    Pric.  Nua.W.    Price.  ^^0^^. 


Cattle,       4,120,000  £10  £U,2 
Sheep,     26,148,000     1^  32.685 
Horses,      1,250,000     14  17.500 
Swine  and  poultry,  2.500 


Total  iS9d.885 


1,100,000   jBlO  ieil. 
3,500,000      H  4.375. 
250,000      14  3.5 
6 


£19.37« 


By  referring  to  table  C.  of  Sec.  1,  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
number  of  cattle  has  decreased  since  the  year  1688,  though  their 
aggregate  value  is  nearly  five  times  as  great  now  as  it  was  then. 
This  great  increase  of  price  has  taken  place  during  a  period  when 
the  money  in  circulation  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, has  increased  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  price 
of  beef  is  not  over  two  and  a  half  times  as  high  per  pound  as  it 
was  in  1 688,  and  we  may  fail  ly  conclude  from  this,  that  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture  have  been  such,  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  as  to  double  the  average  weight  of  cattle,  and  thereby 
increase  their  value  five  fold.  The  number  of  horses  has  also  re- 
mained about  the  same,  though  their  value  has  increased  nearly 
six  fold.  As  to  sheep,  their  number  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
yet  their  average  value  has  increased  about  thirty-five  per  cent. 
These  are  curious  ficts,  illustrating  the  effect  of  supply  and 
demand  on  price.  When  the  population  was  small  in  proportion 
to  the  stock  of  horses  and  cattle  in  1688,  the  prices  of  such 
animals  were  very  low,  but  since  the  population  has  become 
large,  the  demand  large  and  the  supply  the  same,  prices  have  ad- 
vanced in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  Cattle  in  our  western  and 
southern  States  are  worth  nominally  less  now  than  they  were  in 
England  in  1688 ;  in  the  northern  dbtrict  of  New  York  and 
western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  about  the  same  as  in 
England  in  1688  ;  but  near  the  large  cities,  and  in  or  near  the 
populous  manufacturing  districts  of  New  England,  prices  are  much 
higher. 

In  1771,  the  capital,  other  than  real  estate,  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  England  and  Wales,  was  estimated  by  Arthur  Young 
at  about  £4  per  acre,  or  about  £124,000,000  ;  in  1839  Mo- 
Culloch  estimated  it  at  from  £6   to  £7  pur  acre,  or  about 
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£200,000,000  ;  and  £30,000,000  in  Scotland.  This  indndM  the 
live  Btook  as  above  stated,  wagons,  harness,  ploughs,  and  otker 
farming  utensils,  the  seed  and  labor  invested  in  the  growis^crm 
and  the  stock  of  provisions,  fuel,  &o.  on  hand,  to  enaUe  tiie 
fiirmer  to  carry  on  his  business. 

Sec.  6.  Products  of  the  manufacturing  amd  wining  nuhutrftf 
Great  Britainj  and  the  capital  imveited  ;  also  the  foreign  it- 
vestments. 

Summary  statement  in  millions  sterling,  of  the  anitual  valve 
OF  THE  PRODUCTS  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  the  net  valve 
PRODUCED  BY  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  deducting  materials,  mmAf 
according  to  the  estimates  made  by  MoCuiloch  in  1839 ;  towhieh 
I  have  added  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  employed, 
supposing  the  capital  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  vafau  of 
products  that  it  did  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  oeosai 
of  1840.  I  have  estimated  the  aggregate  value  of  houses, 
vessels,  furniture,  carriages,  wagons,  agricultura]  implements  and 
all  articles  produced  which  are  not  enumerated,  except  the  pro- 
ducts of  flouring,  grist,  saw  and  oil  mills,  at  forty  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  United  States  in  1840;  the  income  of  mills 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  capital  in  mills  only 
half  as  much  as  in  the  United  States : 


Nalvdue 
Grosi  Produets.    produoad.  GtpitiL 


Manufactures  of  Cotton, 


do  Wool, 
do  Linen, 
do  Silk, 


Milliona.  MiUicmi.  MilUooa. 

£36.  X26.6  •£34 

22.  14.  17 

8.  6.  6 

10.  1.6  7^ 


Hardware,  Cutlery,  Castings, 
&c. 

Watches,  Jewelry,  &o., 
Leather,  Shoes,  &c., 
Glass  and  Earthenware, 


9.5 
3. 

13.5 
4.26 
1.6 
2.4 


10.126 
3.188 
.9 


6.333 
1.6 


8.92 

2.5 

6.3 

BJi 

1.2 

1.2 


Paper, 
Hats, 


1.44 


£109.16 


£77.586  £86.32 
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GroBB  Prodnota.  Net  Yahie.  OapltaL 

Iron,  1,150,000  tons,  7.5  6.0    '  •7.0 

Cold,  30,000,000  tons,  15.  14.0  5.0 

Copper,  13,000  tons,  )  1.3  1.1  mo  a  a 

Tin  5,600  tons.          C  66  6 

Lead,  46,000  tons,  96  8  8 

Silver,  10,000  lbs.  Troy,  08  026  026 
Salt,  Alum,  and  other  mineral 

prodncts,  1.0  7  7 


Total  of  mining,  &o.  iS26.33       £22.\2b  £l6.966 

Houses,  ships,  and  other  mana- 

faotures,  29^224  20,364 

Flooring,  grist,  saw  and  oil  mills  4,913  6,860 

Total  of  Mining,  Manufactures  £130,009 

and  Mechanic  arts,  £133,848 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  undervaluation,  of  capital,  13,000 

Total  iei  43,000 

I  have  not  the  means  of  stating  the  tonnage  of  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  in  1841,  but  from 
the  great  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  British  empire  from  1836 
to  1843,  we  may  conclude  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  alone 
amounted  in  1841  to  about  2,600,000,  which  at  £\0  per  ton 
would  amount  to  £26,000,000. 

Taking  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census  of  1840,  of  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  commerce,  and  comparing  the 
amount  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  capital  employed  in  the  former  country,  including 
about  thirty  millions  sterling  of  coin,  must  amount  over  and  above 
the  shipping  to  about  £126,000,000,  making  in  all  about 
£150,000,000  employed  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  transpor- 
tation in  Great  Britain  in  1841,  over  and  above  £2,000,000, 
worth  of  shipping  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Taking  the  returns 
of  the  income  tax  as  a  guide,  which  amounted  in  1843, 
to  between  forty  and  fifty  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of 
the  salaries  of  clerks,  and  the  eamiogs  of  carmen,  sailors,  and 
all  common  laborers,  we  cannot  estimate  the  earnings  of  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  transportation,  banking  and  insurances, 
grhich  are  branches  of  commerce,  including  the  tolls  of  railroads 

*  These  are  the  estimates  of  McCulloch ;  and  the  value  of  the  mines  is  v^X 
included  in  anv  of  these  estimates. 

19 
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and  canals  in  Great  Britain  in  1841,  at  less  than  £60,000,UOO 
sterlinfi;. 

McCnlloch  estimated  the  income  from  the  fisheries  of  Great 
Britain  at  £3,000,000,  and  we  may  estimate  the  capital  employed 
in  the  fisheries  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  United  States,  or  ahoat 
j^,000,000.  Perhaps  it  would  not  he  extravagant  to  estimate 
the  value  of  furniture,  pleasure  carriages,  plate,  jewelry,  hooks, 
pictures,  and  ornaments  at  one  fifth  part  as  much  as  the  dwelling 
houses,  which  would  amount,  as  shown  in  tahle  D,  of  Section  4, 
to  about  £153,000,000  over  and  above  what  is  possessed  by  fiirmers 
and  farm  laborers,  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  £180,000,000 
sterling. 

In  1847  Lord  George  Bentinck  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  England,  a  petition  in  behalf  of  the  Britbh  holders  of 
Spanish  bonds,  in  which  they  prayed  for  redress  against  Spam, 
and  for  the  assistance  of  that  House — stating  that  the  debt  of 
Spain  to  her  foreign  creditors  amounted  to  £78,000,000,  that  for 
several  years  past  interest  had  been  paid  on  only  £7,105,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £70,895,000  on  which  interest  had  not  been 
paid.  He  estimated  the  amount  due  from  the  Government  of 
Spain  to  British  subjects  at  about  £46,000,000 ;  and  it  was  to 
recover  that  money,  that  he  presented  the  petition.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  remarked,  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  British 
Nation  may  no  longer  see  with  the  same  tranquillity  £150,000,000 
due  to  English  subjects,  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  which 
are  alike  unpaid  ;  and  that  if  more  proper  efforts  to  fulfil  en- 
gagements adequately  are  not  made,  the  government  of  this 
country  may  be  compelled  by  public  opinion,  aye,  and  by  the 
votes  of  Parliament,  to  deviate  from  the  hitherto  established 
practice,  and  to  insist  upon  the  payment  o(  those  debts.  Sir, 
that  we  have  the  means  to  do  so,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  db- 
pute." 

Lord  Palmerston  must  have  included  in  the  £150,000,000,  on 
which  the  interest  was  unpaid,  the  amount  due  from  some  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  as  well  as  that  due  from  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  the  South  American  Republics.  And  if  his  estimate  is  not 
grossly  exaggerated,  the  whole  foreign  debt,  exclusive  of  what  is 
due  from  the  colonies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  all  foreign  stocks  held  by  them,  must  exceed 
£300,000,000.  The  debts  and  stocks  on  which  interest  and  divi- 
dends are  paid  must  exceed  the  amount  on  which  there  is  a  de- 
fault to  pay  interest.  The  amount  of  state,  railroad,  canal,  and 
bank  stocks  of  the  United  States,  including  city  bonds,  held  in 
Great  Britain,  exceeded  $100,000,000,  or  £20,000,000,  and  our 
mercantile  debt  to  the  British  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
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nniers,  was  probably  about  half  as  much,  or  £10,000,000.  The 
debt  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  to  Great  Britain,  including 
British  capital  invested  in  mining  in  Mexico,  has  been  generally 
estimated  at  over  £20,000,000. 

The  estimate  of  Lord  Palmerston  appears  extravagant,  and  yet 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  amount  invested  by  resident  citi- 
sens  of  Great  Britain  in  the  stocks  and  property  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  whole  mercantile  debt  duo 

them,  exceeded  in  1841,  over  and  above  bad 

debts,  £200,000,000 
The  debts  of  the  East  In'dia  Company  in  April, 

1834,  amounted  to  35,463,483 

and  tliose  debts  were  nearly  all  due  to  citizens 

of  Great  Britain.    The  stock  of  the  company 

is  nearly  all  held  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain 

and  amounts  to  6,000,000 
Amount  invested  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain  in 

property  and  debts,  in  Canada  and  the  other 

British  colonies,  perhaps   three  fourths  as 

much  as  in  India,  or  30,000,000 
McCulloch  estimates  the  rents  in  Ireland  due  to 

absentee  proprietors,  (citizens  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,) at  £3,500,000,  which  would  represent 

a  capital  of  about  100,000,000 

Total  amount,  £371,000  000 

invested  by  the  resident  citizens  of  Great 
Britain  in  their  colonies  and  other  countries. 
With  the  exception  of  the  investment  in  Ire- 
land, it  yields  an  income  of  about  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  amounting  in  all,  to  about  £19,000,000 

Sec.  7.  Income  frtm^  and  capital  invested  in  the  several  depart^ 
ments  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  in  1841  ;  rental  and  value 
of  property  at  different  periods. 

Table  A. 

Summary  statement  or  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  pri- 
vate PROPERTY,  and  THE  INCOME  in  1841,  from  property,  labor, 
and  business  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain, 
in  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Property.  Income. 

Lands  as  stated  in  table  D. 

Sec.  4,  £1,281 
Other  real  estate,         "  1,039 
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Property.  Inoeint. 

Farming  capital  over  and  above 

lands  as  stated  in  Section  5,  £230  £134 

Manofactures  and  mining  (£106,- 

000,000  capital  reckoned  in, 

with  real  estate  deducted^,  54  183 

Commerce,  navigation,  and  trana- 

portation,  150  60 

Fisheries,  3  3 

Furniture,   pleasure  carriages, 

plate,  books,  jewelry,  &c.,  180 

Total  in  Great  Britain,  £2,937  £330 

Inhabitants    in    1841,  about 
18,500,000,  including  the  army 

and  navy ;  am't  to  each,  £159     *£17  168. 

Equal  in  federal  money  to  each 

person,  $763  $85.50 

Am'nt  invested  in  foreign  stocks 

and  in  debts,  and  property  in 

the  colonies,  and  in  foreign 

countries,  £371  £19 


Grand  total  in  millions,  £3,308  £349 

Amounting  for  each  person  to  179       *18  17s. 

Equal  in  federal  money  to  $859  00  $90. 

Table  B. 

Summary  recapitulation  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1833,  extracted  from  Table  XVI.,  general 
estimate  of  the  public  and  private  property  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  by  Pebrer,  on  the  taxation,  debt, 
capital,  resources,  &c.,  of  the  whole  British  Empire ;  a  work  of 
high  authority,  published  in  London  in  1833. 

Millions.  Miilioof. 

England  and  Wales, 

Productive  private  property,                    £2,054.6  >  ^oq  q 
Unproductive,       "                                  374.3  J 
Scotland, 

Productive  private  property,                       318.3  >  „^q  - 

Unproductive,  51,1  )  "^^^'^ 
Great  Britain  total  private  property 

in  1833,  £2,798.8 

*  The  use  or  rents  of  dwelling  houses  is  not  included  in  either  of  these 
estimates.    See  Table  B,  ol  Section  4. 
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£103,800,000 


Population  in  1833,  including  army  and  navy,  about  1 7,000,000, 
equal  to  £l64  12s.  or  $790  to  each  person,  being  equal  to  $802 
to  each  person  in  England  and  Wales,  and  $721  in  Scotland. 

Millions. 

In  Ireland, 

Productive  private  property,  JB622.1  >  ^^^^ 

Unproductive       "  4^  £738,500,000 

Equal  to  £92  IQs.,  or  about  $451  to  each  person. 
Public  property  in  England  and  Wales,   £42  ^ 
"  Scotland,  3.9 

"  Ireland,  11.9 

common  to  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  as  the  navy, 

military  and  ordnance  stores,  46 

These  estimates  of  Pebrer  include  only  the  property  in  Oreat 
Britain,  and  not  the  stocks,  property,  and  debts  in  the  British 
colonies  and  foreign  countries,  and  in  Ireland,  belonging  to  citi- 
zens of  Great  Britain.  The  reader  will  see  that  the  private 
property,  according  to  his  estimate,  amounted  to  a  little  more  to 
each  individual  in  1833,  than  it  did  in  1841,  according  to  my 
estimate.  As  to  the  amount  of  private  property  in  Ireland,  it 
appears  to  me  that  Pebrer  has  greatly  over  estimated  it.  Taking 
the  value  of  the  products  of  Ireland  as  a  guide,  I  cannot  estimate 
the  whole  amount  of  private  property  at  more  than  £550,000,000, 
about  £100,000,000  of  which  belongs  to  non-resident  proprietors, 
citizens  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  very  little  capital  in  Ireland 
invested  in  either  mining,  manufactures,  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  amount  of  property  should  be 
80  great  as  estimated  by  Pebrer,  when  the  business  and  products 
are  comparatively  so  small. 

Table  C. 

Summary  statement  of  the  annual  income  or  rental  of  real 
ESTATE  op  all  KINDS  IN  Enoland  AND  Wales  at  the  Under- 
mentioned years,  as  stated  ante  sections  1,  3,  and  4  ;  the  real 
value  of  the  same,  and  the  number  of  years  rent  of  such 
value.  The  estimated  rent  of  houses  in  1770  and  1800,  is 
added  to  the  estimated  rental  of  the  lands,  as  stated  in  sec- 
lion  3 : 

In  year.  Rental  of  real  estate.   Value  of  real  estate.      Tears  rent 

Millions. 

1600  £  5,400,000  £    Id^  14 

1688  and  1706,     13,000,000  208  16 

1770  20,000,000  400  20 

1800  32,000,000  700  22 

1815  53,495,368  1,284  24 

1843  85,802,684  2,060  OA 
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Table  D. 

Estimatea  talus  of  the  personal  estate  nr  Evolaitd  avd 
Wales  during  the  aDdermeiitioned  years,  the  proportion  or 
per  cent,  which  the  personal  bears  to  the  real  estate,  and  the 
aooreoate  value  of  the  personal  and  real  estate.  The 
proportion  between  the  personal  and  real  estate  in  1815  and 
1843,  is  nearly  the  same  as  stated  in  Table  A,  of  this  section. 


In  Tear. 

Per  Cent 

Perwnal  Eitmte. 

Personal  &  Real  Estata 

Millions. 

Millions. 

1600,  nearly 

14 

£  10| 

£  86 

1688  and  1706, 

35 

243 

1770, 

20 

80 

480 

1800, 

24 

168 

868 

1815, 

28 

360 

1,644 

1843, 

30 

618 

2,678 

The  above  is  the  supposed  nominal  value,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion at  each  period.  When  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  comparative  value  ascertained,  by  taking  the  amount  of 
money  at  the  present  time  as  the  standard,  and  adding  to  the 
nominal  valuation  at  periods  when  the  amount  of  money  was  less^ 
and  deducting  from  it  when  the  amount  of  money  was  greater, 
the  difference  appears  much  leas. 

Table  E. 

Summary  statement  or  estimate  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  at  the  undermentioned  periods  ;  the  comparative 
value,  (taking  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  into  con- 
sideration,) of  the  private  property  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  per 
cent,  which  is  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  nominal  value  of 
property  to  ascertain  the  comparative  value,  and  the  amount 

AND  annual  income  FROM  PROPERTY  AND  LABOR  tO  ORCh  perSOU. 

Also,  the  amount  in  1843,  including  foreign  debts,  stocks,  and 
property  in  Ireland,  the  colonies,  and  other  countries.  The 
annual  income  from  property  and  labor,  and  also  the  value  of 
property  in  the  years  1200  and  1500,  are  estimated  from  the 
amount  in  the  years  1600  and  1700,  and  the  subsequent  years, 
and  from  the  comparative  condition  and  commerce  of  the 
country  at  those  several  periods,  taking  into  consideration 
the  present  condition  and  productive  industry  of  Mexico  and 
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the  South  American  States,  as  stated  in  Section  10  of  this 
chapter. 

Tears.  Population.  Per  Cent    Comparative  value  of  Am't  to  each  person. 

add.  deduct     private  property*    Property.  Income. 
Millions.  Millions. 

1200,  1.9  £    40  $100  $24 

I'SOO,  3.1  85  130  28 

1600,  4.4  76                    160  165  32 

1700,  5.5  12                   270  235  40 

1770,  7.1  6             450  300  60 

1800,  8.8  19            700  380  75 

1815,  11.0  33J         1,096  480  90 

1843,  16.0  2,678  800  85 

1 843,  foreign  debts,  &c.  included,  3,050  900  90 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  that  ihese  are  not  vagae  esti- 
mates of  individuals  made  in  gross,  without  a  knowledge  of  de- 
tails ;  but  so  far  as  regards  the  rentad  of  the  years  1688,  1811, 
1815  and  1843,  they  are  official  valuations  made  by  government 
officers  in  detail,  in  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
and  districts  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation ;  and 
they  may  be  relied  upon  as  approximating  very  nearly  to  accu- 
racy ;  as  near  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  All  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  value  of  property  are  based  upon  those  official  valu- 
ations, reference  being  had  to  the  increase  of  population,  com- 
merce and  productive  industry,  from  one  period  to  another ;  and 
the  estimates  of  the  incomes,  or  value  produced  by  capital  and 
labor  at  different  periods,  were  mostly  made  by  men  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation, and  are  partially  founded  on  the  official  records  of  the 
Kingdom.  Wherever  1  have  differed  from  them,  or  made  esti- 
mates of  my  own,  it  will  appear  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  work.  Many  of  the  estimates  of  personal  estate  are  my 
own,  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  the  proportions  which 
personal  estate  bears  to  real  estate  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
country  grows  older  and  wealthier,  personal  property  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  enhancement  in  value  of  real  estate. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  during  the  present 
century,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  the  old  world.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1790,  the  steam  engine,  and  the  machinery  of 
England  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  iron,  had 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement  and  efficiency,  and 
before  the  year  1800,  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  was  invested 
in  machinery,  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  which  was 
equal  to  the  labor  of  six  or  eight  million  persons  in  enhancing 
the  productive  industry  of  the  Kingdom.    See  Section  14  of  the 
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first  chapter  of  these  essays.  During  this  period  also,  the  de- 
mand for  British  mann&ctnres  was  fully  eqnal  to  the  anpply, 
and  at  most  extravagant  prices.  Though  recently  invented  ma- 
chinery had  increased  the  productive  powers  of  the  mannfactoren 
from  ten  to  twenty  fold,  yet  prices  were  actually  higher  than  they 
were  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
18th,  when  everything  was  manufactured  by  hand.  See  Chap. 
XII.,  sections  26  to 32  inclusive.  The  ereat  increase  in  the  amont 
and  value  of  productive  industry,  and  all  the  materials  and  ele- 
ments of  wealth,  as  well  as  in  the  population,  during  this  period, 
increased  the  demand  for  real  estate  so  rapidly,  that  we  may 
fairly  attribute  half  of  the  increased  value  of  private  property  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  estimated  in  Table  E,  to  the  enhanced  value  of 
lands,  city,  town,  and  village  lots  alone,  independent  of  the 
increased  amount  and  value  of  the  improvements  made  on  them. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  causes  of  this  rise  of  real  estate,  see 
Chap.  XII.,  Sec.  7.  The  increase  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  in  Scotland,  was  very  slow  prior  to  the  year 
1770 ;  and  if  the  reader  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  unparalleled 
increase  since  that  time,  he  will  find  that  the  primary  cause  was 
neither  agriculture  nor  commerce ;  but  the  increase  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining  industry ;  which  famished  the  materials,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  commerce,  and  caused  its  rapid  increase,  as 
well  as  the  increased  demand  for,  and  enhanced  prices  of,  agri- 
cultural products,  farming  lands,  and  other  real  estate.  This 
truth  will  be  further  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  increased 
wealth  in  the  manufacturing  states  of  this  Union. 

Sec.  8.  Productive  industry  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 

The  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  private  property  and 
tho  income  of  the  people  of  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  at 
different  periods,  are  not  so  complete  as  they  are  in  relation  to 
Great  Britain.  AH  the  statistics  collected  by  the  government  of 
those  countries,  which  have  come  within  my  notice,  are  more 
or  less  partial  and  incomplete ;  and  none  of  them  cover  the  whole 
ground,  like  the  census  of  the  United  States  of  1840,  and  the  in- 
come taxes  of  Great  Britain. 

Murray,  in  his  Encyclopaodia  of  Geography,  which  was  written 
about  the  year  1834,  says,  Careful  inquiries  carried  on  by  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  (including  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium,) are  considered  as  having  proved  that  the  agricultural  cap- 
ital of  the  whole  country  amounted  to  10,395,000,000  francs; 
equal  to  about  $1,950,000,000.  He  says  the  following  estimate 
was  made  of  the  lands  cultivated  and  the  annual  value  of 

the  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ;  which  iS  Statod 
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in  hectares  and  firanos,  and  I  have  reduced  them  to  acres  and 
federal  money. 

Acres  cultivated.  Value. 

Wheat,  864,000  $28,875,000 

Rye,  1,728,000  31,600,000 

Buckwheat,  500,000  6,000,000 

Barley,  710,000  16,760,000 

Oats,  740,000  15,760,000 

Potatoes,  323,000  7,687,500 

Peas  and  Beans,  271,000  9,000,000 

Vegetables,  227,000  10,312,500 

Orchards,  133,000  562,500 

Hemp  and  flax,  620,000  23,625,000 

Madder,  74  000  3,937,500 

Cattle  and  other  animals,  28,125,000 

6,090,000  $181,125,000 

Value  produced  annually  by  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industry,  estimated  from  the  mate- 
rials collected  by  Murray  and  others  at  144,000,000 

The  income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and 
transportation  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  is  estimated  as  equal  to  more  than  one 
fifth  part  as  much  as  from  all  other  employ- 
ments and  business,  call  it  one  fifth,  65,000,000 

Total,  $390,125,000 

for  the  whole  income  from  labor,  bumness  and  capital  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Holland  and  Belgium  per  year,  at  that  time,  equal  to  sixty 
dollars  to  each  inhabitant. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  from  the  tenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Netherlands  were  greatly 
in  advance  of  both  England  and  France  in  productive  industry, 
commerce,  and  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  From 
the  time  of  the  crusades  to  the  year  1567,  when  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Low  Countries,  Flanders  (now  Belgium,^  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  country,  afterwards  known  as  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  or  Holland.  Flanders  was  ravaged  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  with  the  sword  and  pillage  ;  great  numbers  of  the 
people  were  destroyed,  and  thousands  fled  the  countiy,  and  from 
that  period  Holland  made  the  most  rapid  strides  in  productive 
industry,  commerce,  and  wealth,  of  any  country  in  Europe,  and 
continued  the  wealthiest  kingdom  in  the  world  in  proportion  to 
19* 
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the  population,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  FreBch  leio- 
lntion  of  1789.  In  1690  Sir  Wm.  Petty  estimated  the  sbippiBg 
of  the  Hollanders  at  900,000  tons,  and  that  of  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  at  only  1,100,000  tons;  and  McCnlloek 
expresses  the  opinion  that  this  estimate  was  rather  within  thaa 
beyond  the  mark. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Holland  was  mined  by  the  wan 
growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  by  the  continentsl 
system  of  Napoleon ;  and  from  1790  to  1814,  that  country  made 
no  advancement ;  but  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  both 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  more  particularly  the  latter,  have  been 
making  rapid  advances  in  productive  industry,  wealthy  and  popiP^ 
lation.  McCulloch  says  that  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
pression of  her  commerce,  was  the  richest  country  in  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1815. 

The  agricultural  capital  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  is 
equal  to  about  three  fifths  of  all  the  private  property,  exclusive 
of  slaves.  The  proportion  of  personal  estate  is  greater  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  than  in  the  United  States. 

Millioo. 

Agricultural  capital  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1833, 

as  estimated  by  the  government,  $1,950 
All  other  private  property  45  per  cent.,  1,595 

Total,  $3,545 
equal  to  nearly  $550  to  each  inhabitant. 

Sec.  9.  Property  and  productive  industry  of  France,  amd  the 
amount  to  each  person  ai  different  periods,  compared  with  Great 
Britain, 

Table  A. 

The  INCOME  OF  ALL  THB  INHABITANTS  OF  Francx  arising  from 

AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,  MINING,  COMMBROB,  and  RBTAIL 
TRADE,  CAPITAL,  AND  PRODUCTIVB   INDUSTRY  OF  AUL  KINDS,  at 

different  periods,  was  estimated  some  years  since  by  M.  Dupin, 
in  francs,  as  stated  in  the  following  table  ;  to  which  I  have  added 
the  population  at  the  respective  periods,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
come to  each  person  in  dollars  and  cents : 


Years. 

Incoxne  in  millions 

Population  in 
millions. 

Am't  to  eMh ; 

of  fi'/WCS. 

1780, 

4,011 

24.5 

$30  90 

1790, 

4,655 

25.3 

34  60 

1800, 

5,402 
6,270 

27.2 

37  12 

1810, 

29.5 

39  75 

1820, 

7,362 

30.4 

45  37 

1830, 

8,800 

32.5 

48  8S 
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The  Talne  of  the  prodncts  of  agrionltare  and  the  entire  indns- 
trj  of  France  was  estimated  in  Le  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de 
Geographie,"  Nov.  1829,  at  only  6,396,019,000  francs ;  being 
only  about  $37  to  each  person. 

Table  B. 

The  quantities  in  hectolitres,  and  the  value  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural proctncts  of  France  in  1841,  were  ascertained  or  esti- 
mated by  the  government,  from  which,  and  the  estimates  of 
various  products  of  France  collected  by  McCulloch  in  his  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,  and  by  Murray  in  his  Encyclopssdia  of 
Geography,  I  have  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  an- 
nual INOOlffE  OF  THE  INBABFTANTS  OF  FrANOE.     Iu  SOmO  CaseS 

where  the  estimates  were  vague  or  entirely  wanting,  I  have 
added  my  own,  by  comparison  with  the  productive  industry  of 
the  United  States  in  the  same  branches. 

liiilliOQt. 

Grain  of  all  khids,  190,986,636  hectolitres,  or  about  ) 

542,210,000  bushels,  valued  at  $396,910,000  S  $357.22 
Deduct  for  seed,  one  tenth  part,  39,690,000  ) 

Vegetable  products  of  all  kinds,  including  wine,  brandy, 

cider,  and  beer,  valued  at  155.5 
Wool,  42,000,000  kilo.,  about  94,000,000  pounds,  24 
Butter,  cheese,  milk,  eggs,  and  the  flesh  of  animals 
consumed  annually,  including  their  skins,  my  esti- 
mate, 250 
Fuel  and  timber  cut  annually,  28 
Manufactures  of  cloths  of  all  kinds,  leather,  the  me- 
tals, &o.,  Berghaus'  estimate  (less  one  third  for  ma- 
terials), 268.43 
Add  for  undervaluation  and  omissions  by  Mr.  Berg- 
.  haus,  31.57 
Net  products  of  flouring,  saw,  and  oil  mills,  less  four 

fifths  for  materials,  my  estimate,  30 
Produced  by  mining  and  smelting  metals,  quarrying 

stone,  &c.,  partly  my  estimate,  40 
Erecting  houses  and  other  buildings,  building  vessels, 
making  cabinet- ware,  wagons,  carriages,  agricultural 
tools,  and  other  minor  manufactures,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  mechanical  labor,  my  estimate  about  the 
same  as  in  Great  Britain,  ante^  section  7,  140 
Products  of  fisheries,  my  estimate,  7 
Income  from  commerce,  retail  trade,  navigation  and 
transportation,  one  fifth  part  as  much  as  from  all 
other  employments  and  business,  266.3 

Total,  $1,598.02 
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The  population  in  1840  ma  about  34,000,000»  and  the  vrmp 
income  to  each  person  by  this  calculation,  abont  $47.  The  total 
yalue  of  the  prodacts  of  the  mines  and  mann&ctarea  of  Fianee 
was  estimated  about  the  year  1830,  by  Marray,  at  2,000,060,000 
francs — from  which  deduct  the  value  of  the  raw  materials,  aid 
the  amount  will  fall  greatly  below  my  estimate  for  1840. 

There  was  a  very  great  increase,  amounting  to  about  thirty  per 
cent,  in  value,  and  to  over  forty  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  grain  and  potatoes,  produced  annually,  between  the  years  1801 
and  1841.  This  increase  is  evidence  of  itself  of  great  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Fraace  more  than 
doubled  between  1780  and  1840.  The  mining  industry  increased 
eight  or  ten  fold,  and  the  manu&ctnring  industry  increased  two 
or  three  fold  also.    We  have,  therefore,  good  reasons  to  believe 


France  doubled  between  the  years  1780  and  1840  ;  ana  though 
M.  Dupin's  estimate  of  the  income  in  1830  may  be  too  hi^ 
and  the  amount  for  1780  too  low,  yet  none  of  them  are  probably 
very  far  from  the  truth.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  much  improvement  between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  or 
even  between  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  and  the  revolution  in  1789. 

Mr.  Murray  says,  the  entire  agricultural  capital  of  France,  in- 
cluding lands,  live  stock,  farming  utensils,  &o.,  was  estimated  by 
M.  Chaptal  at  37,500,000,000  francs,  equal  to  $7,031^50,000. 
No  date  is  given,  but  this  estimate  must  have  been  preri- 
ous  to  the  year  1820.  By  reference  to  Table  A,  in  section  7,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  agricultural  capital,  including  lands,  live 
stock,  &c.,  of  Great  Britain,  constitutes  at  this  time  about  one- 
half  of  all  the  property  of  that  wealthy  kingdom,  and  in  1688  the 
agricultural  capital  as  shown  in  section  one,  comprised  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  property  of  England.  About  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  of  all  the  property  in  our  free  States  is  vested  in  agricultural 
capital,  including  lands,  live  stock,  farming  implements,  &c.,  and 
but  forty-three  per  cent,  in  every  other  species  of  property,  as  is 
hereinafter  shown.  The  proportion  of  mining,  manufacturing 
and  commercial  capital  in  France,  when  compared  with  the  whole 
property  of  the  kingdom,  is  less  than  it  is  in  our  free  Stales,  and 
perhaps  not  much  more  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole.  We  may  safely  estimate  the  agricultural  capital  of  France, 
including  lands,  &c.,  as  comprising  in  1780  about  65  per  cent., 
in  1815  about  62 per  cent.,  and  in  1840  about  59  or  60  per  cent 
of  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 


that  the  annual  income 
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MiUiont. 

Agrionltoral  capital  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1815,  per  Chaptal,  $7,031,36 

Other  private  property  equal  to  three-eighths  or  87^ 

per  oent.  of  the  whole,  4,218,65 


Total  for  about  30,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
equal  to  $375  to  each  person. 

My  estimate  of  agricultural  capital  in  1840, 
OUier  private  property  equal  to  forty  per  oent 


$11,250 

$8,000 

5,383 


Total  for  about  thirty-four  million  inhabitants  in 

1840,  $18,333 
equal  to  $392  to  each  person* 

Tablb  0. 

On  comparing  the  oondition  of  the  people  of  France  and  of  the 
Netherianos,  and  the  resources  of  those  countries  at  different 
periods  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  I  have 
deduced  the  following  estimate  of  the  amount  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  annual  income  to  each  person  of  France 
AND  the  Netherlands  at  the  under  mentioned  years  ;  to  which 
I  have  brought  forward  the  amount  of  property  and  annual 
incomes  of  England  and  Wales,  as  stated  ante  Table  E,  of 
Sec.  7.  Also  the  amount  in  1843,  including  debts,  stocks  and 
property  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  amounts 
stated  are  the  oomparative  values  on  taking  into  consideration  the 
estimated  amount  of  money  at  different  periods,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  amount  in  1845,  and  making  additions  and  deductions,  as 
stated  in  Table  E,  Sec.  7. 


Fnnoe. 


Eflfi^d  and  WaIml 


Ymn. 

Amt  to  ea 
Propen^. 

oh  penoD. 
Income. 

Amt  to6M 

Property. 

sh  penon. 
Income. 

1    Amt  toeac 
1  Property. 

h  nenoB. 

InoonML 

1200 

$100 

$24 

$120 

$26 

$100 

$24 

1500 

130 

28 

160 

32 

130 

28 

1600 

160 

30 

200 

40 

•  166 

32 

1700 

225 

34 

300 

50 

235 

40 

1780 

250 

36 

420 

65 

300 

50 

1800 

280 

38 

460 

45 

380 

75 

1815 

300 

40 

450 

55 

480 

90 

1843 

400 

50 

550 

65 

800 

85 

1843  inc.  for*ii  dabtt  fte50 

600 

68 

900 

90 

Nothing  is  put  down  on  account  of  debts  due  the  people  of 
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Fninee,  stocks  and  property  jn  the  eolonies  andforagn  eoootriai; 
for  the  amount  so  dne  them  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  wordi  notic- 
ing ;  while  the  amount  dne  the  people  of  En^and  is  immenseif 

great. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  oommencf^d  at  Lyons  in  Franee 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  fore  part  of  the  16th  oentniy; 
under  Henry  IV.,  several  other  manufactures  were  introdhoeed, 
and  many  existing  ones  improved.  Franoe,  Germany,  Switier- 
land,  the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Northern  Europe 
except  Russia,  were  agitated  with  civS  wars  between  tiio  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  and  with  religious  persecutions  growing  oat 
of  the  Reformation,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
Henry  YTII.  of  England  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  threw  off  the 
ineubos  of  Popery  and  Catholicism,  and  established  dit 
Episcopal  Church.  He  thereby  secured  the  internal  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  England  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  postponed 
the  civil  wars  until  about  the  year  1640.  During  all  this  period 
England  became  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
Protestants  from  various  countries  of  Europe,  who  brought  with 
them  and  established  in  England,  various  mechanic  arts  and 
manufactures ;  which  have  contributed  much  to  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  that  kingdom. 

In  1579,  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  established  the  Republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  known  as  Holland,  which  then  became  an 
asylum  also  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  other  oountries. 
Soon  after  Henry  lY.,  a  Protestant  prince,  ascended  the  throne 
of  France,  he  passed  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598; 
whereby  the  Protestants  were  tolerated,  and  secured  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  privileges,  and  all  their  rights  as  citisenSi 
This  edict  continued  in  force  eighty-seven  years,  until  the  year  1685, 
when  it  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIY. ;  the  flood-gates  of  religious 
persecution  again  opened,  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand 
Protestants  massacred  and  driven  from  the  kingdom,  who  oom- 
prised  many  of  the  best  mechanics,  artizans,  and  manufi&oturers  of 
France. 

During  the  half  century  previous  to  passing  that  edict,  when 
the  Protestants  were  persecuted  in  France,  and  fleeing  to  Eng- 
land for  protection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  England  was  im- 
proving in  manufactures,  and  increasing  in  productive  industry 
and  wealth  more  rapidly  than  France  ;  but  during  the  half 
century  next  previous  to  the  revocation  of  that  edict,  the  Pro- 
testants enjoyed  security  in  France,  and  the  people  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  while  England  was  agitated  much  of  the  time  with 
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emi  wars  wad  internal  discord.  The  grand  impulse  to  manu- 
faetnres  and  commerce  in  France  was  given  dnring  the  latter  pe- 
riod bj  Colbert,  the  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XIV.  That 
great  minister  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  not  only  adopted  a  system  for  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic INDUSTRY,  BUT  INVITED  NUMEROUS  FOREIGN  ARTIZAN8 

TO  SETTLE  IN  France.  The  Splendid  success  of  this  minister, 
the  apparent  great  improvement  in  the  productive  industry  of 
France  during  his  administration,  as  well  as  the  great  power  and 
successes  of  Louis  XI Y.,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  in  the  year 
1685  the  wealth  and  productive  industry  of  France  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  I  have 
bo  estimated  it  in  Table  C.  At  this  period  Protestant  Holland 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  both  France  and  England. 

The  bloody  religious  persecutions  in  France,  consequent  upon 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  shocked  the  Protestant 
mind  of  England  ;  set  in  motion  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
drove  James  IT.,  a  Catholic  sovereign,  from  the  country ;  placed 
on  the  throne  William  of  Orange,  a  Protestant  prince,  and  estab- 
lished permanently  the  Protestant  religion  in  England.  From 
this  period  the  progress  of  the  two  nations  was  entirely  different. 
The  French  mind,  under  the  despotic  and  depressing  influences  of 
the  clergy  and  the  Catholic  religion,  seemed  to  be  active  only  in 
matters  of  form,  &shion  and  amusement,  and  totally  incapable  of 
original  thought  or  hardy  enterprise.  The  result  was,  that  the 
progress  of  France,  during  the  next  century,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution  in  1789,  was  at  a  snail's  pace  ;  and  less  than 
it  was  during  the  seventeenth  century.  So  torpid  was  the  French 
intellect,  that  scarcely  a  single  invention  or  improvement  origi- 
nated in  France  during  this  whole  period,  which  has  had  any 
material  influence  upon  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  human 
family.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  British  mind  seemed  to  be  active,  and  produced  a 
constant  succession  of  valuable  inventions,  and  improvements  in 
the  steam  engine,  in  mechanics  and  machinery,  and  in  the  mining, 
smelting,  and  working  of  metals,  numbering  many  thousand ;  which 
have  contributed  immensely  to  increase  the  productive  industry 
of  that  nation,  and  to  elevate  it  to  its  present  condition  of  wealth 
and  power.  What  a  contrast  between  the  present  productive  in- 
dustry  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  France  as  estimated  in 
Table  C  !  and  yet,  so  far  as  regards  the  present  time,  nearly  the 
whole  statement  is  based  on  record  evidence.  Since  the  nation 
was  released  from  feudalism  and  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  the 
French  mind  from  the  dominion  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  the  re- 
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Tolntion  of  1789,  France  baa  made  rapid  progress  in  prodnelife 
industry  and  wealth. 

Sec.  10.    Productive  industry  and  condition  of  Mexico^  and  tk 
South  American  States. 
There  is  very  little  information  to  be  obtained  from  books,  of  the 

Srodactive  industry  and  wealth  of  Menco,  and  the  South  Amerieia 
tates.  Baron  Humboldt  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Mexico,  in 
1803  and  1804,  and  his  Essays  on  Nonvelle  Espagne  famish  the 
most  reliable  and  accurate  informaUon  which  I  have  met  with  on 
the  subject.  The  following  information  is  derired  fitmi  lui 
essays :  Mexico  suffers  for  want  of  water  and  nayigable  riTen. 
Except  the  Rio  Grande  Del  Norfe,  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  all  the 
rivers  of  Mexico  are  mere  mountain  torrents.  A  great  part  of 
the  table  land  of  Anahuac,  (Central  Mexico,)  is  destitute  of 
TCgetation,  and  its  arid  aspect  in  some  places  brings  to  mind  the 
plains  of  the  two  Castiles.  Several  causes  concur  to  produce  this 
effect.  The  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  great  plains  is 
sensibly  increased  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  Mexican  Coidillera.'^ 
^  The  aridity  of  the  central  plain,  and  the  scarcity  of  trees,  obstruct 
very  much  the  working  of  the  mines.''  "  The  extreme  droughts 
to  which  Mexico  is  exposed  compel  the  inhabitants  in  a  great 
part  of  this  vast  country,  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  irrigation." 

In  places  which  are  not  artificially  watered,  the  Mexican  soil 
yields  pasturage  only  to  the  months  of  March  and  April.''  The 
cultivator  frequently  loses  his  harvest  from  the  effects  of  frost. 
^  Maize  (or  Indian  com,)  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
and  also  of  the  most  part  of  domestic  animals.  When  the  harvest 
is  poor,  either  from  want  of  rain  or  premature  frost,  the  famine  is 
general,  and  produces  the  most  fatal  consequences."  The 
frightful  dearth  of  1784  was  the  consequence  of  a  heavy  frost  on 
the  28th  of  August,  at  the  inconsiderable  height  of  1,800  metres." 
(6,900  feet.) 

The  reader  can  judge  from  these  extracts,  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Mexico.  The  country  seems  almost  destitute  of 
every  natural  facility  for  comm^^rcc  and  manufactures ;  and  is 
frequently  visited  with  early  frosts,  and  afflicted  with  annual 
droughts,  which  render  artificial  irrigation  necessary  to  success  in 
agriculture. 

Baron  Humboldt  estimated  the  average  annual  crop  of  wheat 
in  Mexico  at  that  time  (1803,)  at  6,000,000  bushels,  (or  less 
than  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant ;)  and  the  average  price  at 
from  66  to  80  cents  per  bushel,  throughout  the  country,  and 
$1,60  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  annuid  crop  of  Indian  corn  he 
estimated  at  30,000,000  bushels,  and  its  price  from  26  cents  to 
$2,60  per  bushel,  depending  on  the  season  and  the  place. 
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The  population  of  the  Intendancy  of  Guadalaxara  in  1803,  was 
estimated  at  630,500,  on  a  territory  of  86,508  square  miles,  lying 
just  south  of  the  tropic,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Cordillera, 
along  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  Intendancy  then  comprised  about  one-ninth  part  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico.  M.  Humboldf  says  its  products  were 
ESTIMATED  BT  THE  Intendant  foF  the  year  1802,  as  follows : 
Indian  com,  1,657,000  fanegas  or  about  3,000,000  bush. 

Wheat,  43,000  cargas,  about  240,000  bush. 

Cotton,  17,000  teroios,  worth  $5  the  tercio,  (85,000 
Cochineal,  20,000  lbs.,  at  three  francs  per  lb.,  li;250 
The  value  of  all  the  agricultural  products  was 
estimated  at  $2,599,000,  and  the  products  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  at 
$3,302,200.    Total,  $5,901,000 
Equal  to  about  $9  35  to  each  inhabitant. 
3,000,000  bushels  of  corn  at  fifty  cents  would 

amount  to  $1,500,000 
240,000,  bushels  of  wheat,  at  75  cents,  180,000 
Cotton  and  cochineal,  about  100,000 
Leaving  for  other  grains  and  vegetables,  fruits, 
butter,  cheese,  with  wool  and  all  other  animal 
products,  but  819,000 
It  strikes  me  that  this  last  item  is  too  low,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  other  products  of  agriculture,  and 
the  products  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry. 

M.  Humboldt  estimated  for  the  whole  of  Mexico : 
Indian  com,  30,000,000  bushels  at  50  cents,  $15,000,000 
Wheat,  5,000,000  at  80  cents,  4,000,000 
Cotton  and  cochineal,  nine  times  as  much  as  in 

Guadalaxara,  866,000 
All  other  vegetable  products,  and  all  animal  pro- 
ducts, perhaps  were  twelve  times  as  much  as 
estimated  in  said  Intendancy,  10,000,000 
Products  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, nine  times  as  much  as  in  said  Inten- 
dancy, 29,720,000 
Products  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  at  that 

time,  about  20,000,000 
Income  from  commerce  equal  to  12^  per  cent. 

of  all  the  above  products,  11,369,000 

Total,  $90,955,000 

for  a  population  of  about  5,600,000,  equal  to  sixteen  dollars  to 
each  person. 
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From  1820  to  1845,  tbe  mines  were  less  prodaotiTef  and 
s?enLged  anniutlly  less  than  $12,000,000.  How  insignificant  tlie 
prodnct  of  the  Mexican  mines  when  compared  with  the  miaiaj^ 
industry  or  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain^  or  efcn 
with  the  cotton  manufactcure  of  the  United  States ! 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writin^^  from  New 
Granada  in  December,  1847,  says,  the  people  of  ^is  common- 
wealth live  in  about  300,000  houses,  seren-eighths  of  which  an 
not  worth  one  hundred  dollars  apiece ;  and  lands  have  very  litde 
value :  proprietors  of  20,000  or  30,000  acres  near  rivers,  not  de- 
riving from  thom  $500  rent  per  annum. 

These  facts  present  a  tolerably  accurate  view,  not  only  of  Mei- 
ico,  but  of  all  South  and  Central  America.  All  those  aopontnes 
are  rather  pastoral  than  agricultural,  and  the  utmost  value  of 
their  productive  industry  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  doDan 
per  annum  to  each  person,  or  about  one  fifth  part  as  much  as 
that  of  France,  and  but  little  over  one  sixth  part  as  much  as  that 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  comparative  value  of  property  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  South  American  Stat«^s,  is  equally  small.  Agricul- 
ture is  always  at  a  low  ebb,  lands  and  the  products  of  flocks  of 
but  little  value,  and  the  people  generally  poor,  in  all  countries, 
whore  there  is  but  little  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  sparse. 

Sec.  11.  Productive  industry  and  condition  of  Spain  and  Poriw- 
gal  at  different  periods^  compared  with  England^  Franotj 
Italy ^  Sfc. 

Spain  aod  Portugal  both  retrograded  in  productive  industry 
and  declined  in  population  under  the  despotism  of  Popery  and 
the  Inquisition,  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  16tb  ;  and  their  condition  at  the  present  time 
(1851,)  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  was  three  hundred 
years  since.  So  far  as  wc  can  infer  the  relative  condition  of  the 
several  countries  of  Europe  from  the  facts  of  history,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  from  the  year  1200  up  to  1550,  there  was 
no  great  difference  in  the  productive  industry,  wealth,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  and 
that  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were  far  in  advance 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  reader  has  only  to  look  back  to  the  estimates  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  England  and  France,  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  tolerably  correct  estimate  in  relation  to  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
and  he  can  then  understand  the  causes  and  appreciate  fully  the 
fact  of  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the  latter  kingdoms,  and  the 
great  power  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  increasing 
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wealth  of  France  since  the  revolntion  of  1789.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  being  of  Indian' 
descent,  enervated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  sunk  in  ignorance, 
and  depressed  by  ecclesiastical  and  military  despotism,  most  be 
in  a  worae  condition,  and  have  less  productive  industry  and  wealth 
than  the  people  of  western  Europe  had  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century ;  ana  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  difference  can  be 
very  great.  The  &ct8  which  are  collected  by  Baron  Humboldt 
of  the  condition  and  productive  industry  of  Mexico,  furnish,  per- 
haps, the  best  evidence  we  have  of  the  relative  amount  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe  prior  to 
the  Crusades. 

Taking  the  climate  into  consideration,  $16  per  year  for  each 
person  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  is  as  good  as  $20  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  or  $24  in  Engknd. 

Sfic.  12.  Mode  of  estimating  the  amnual  income  from  Agricul- 
ture  in  the  United  States, 

In  estimating  the  i^gregate  value  of  the  productive  industry » 
and  the  amount  of  the  income  of  a  country,  great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  estimating  many  things  twice ;  once  in  their  origi- 
nal condition  as  raw  materials,  and  again  when  converted  into 
something  else.  Professor  Tucker  estimates  the  annual  product 
of  live  stock,  that  is,  the  increase  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  the  product  of  those  killed  annually,  at  one-fourth 
part,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  gross  value  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  census  in  1840.  Hay  and  some  grain  also,  as  well  as 
grass,  sustain  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  produce  the  wool  and  the 
products  of  the  dairy ;  we  estimate  the  hay  and  pasture  in  the 
wool,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  the  animal  products,  and  it  is  just 
as  reasonable  to  estimate  the  pasture  separately,  as  the  hay. 
The  horses  are  mere  instruments  in  producing  the  grain  and 
other  products ;  and  the  value  of  the  hay  grass  and  grain  con- 
sumed by  them  are  included  in  the  products  of  their  labor,  and 
should  not  be  put  down  separately.  They  are  used  to  raise  oats, 
com,  etc.,  but  they  eat  the  oats  and  much  of  the  corn,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  hay  and  pasture,  and  it  would  be  a  gross 
error  to  estimate  all  these  as  net  products  of  agriculture. 

The  flesh  of  horses  is  valueless,  and  their  annual  increase  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  three  per  cent. ;  but  inasmuch  as 
great  numbers  of  horses  raised  in  the  western  States,  north  of  the 
3dth  degree  of  latitude,  mostly  on  grass  and  hay,  are  annually 
sold  to  the  southern  cotton  planters,  and  many  are  used  for  pur- 
poses of  pleasure,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  I  have  esti- 
mated theii  annual  net  products,  over  and  above  the  grain  con- 
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Bmned  by  them  in  thoeo  SUtes  at  12|  per  cent  of  tbe  nhe  of 
the  whole  stock ;  in  the  other  States  north  of  the  35th  d^mof 
latitude,  I  have  estimated  the  net  income  at  five  per  cent ;  bit 
in  the  States  south  of  that  line  there  is  no  net  income  from  their 
increase. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indian  com  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogi, 
and  converted  into  beef  and  poik,  and  the  beef  and  pork  is  astir 
mated  in  the  shape  of  com.  Some  of  the  com  is  fed  also  ts 
sheep.  The  beef  made  on  grass,  and  the  Tcal,  mutton,  the  limbs 
killed,  and  Uie  pork  made  with  grass  and  the  slops  of  the  dsiiy, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  grain  fed  to  cattle,  sheep  tod 
hogs,  may  be  equal  annually,  including  the  increase,  to  one-fourth 
part  the  whole  ^ue  of  these  animals  in  the  summer,  before  &t- 
tening,  as  estimated  by  Professor  Tucker. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  my  estimates  of  animal  pro- 
ducts are  based.  As  tbe  census  ^ves  the  number  only,  and  not 
the  value  of  animals,  their  valuation  in  the  several  States  is  bat 
an  estimate  of  my  own,  though  it  does  not  generally  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  of  Professor  Tucker.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
grain  and  some  other  products ;  the  census  gives  the  quantities 
only,  and  not  their  value. 

In  estimatiog  the  annual  value  of  products,  my  aim  has  been 
to  estimate  their  average  value  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  at  the  places  of  production,  or  where  they  are  sold  by  the 
producer.    The  prices  of  grain  are  estimated,  as  stated  in  Chap 
XII.  sec.  37. 

The  value  of  hay  as  well  as  pasture  consumed  by  fiurm-horses 
and  other  stock,  should  not  be  reckoned  separately ;  but  in  the 
commercial  cities  and  large  towns,  considerable  quantities  of  hay 
are  consumed  by  horses  used  for  pleasure,  comoieroe-and  other 
purposes  not  agricultural,  which  are  sold  by  the  former,  and 
should  be  estimated  as  part  of  the  income  from  agriculture.  I 
have  therefore  estimated  with  the  products  of  agriculture  one- 
third  of  the  hay  in  New  Hampshire,  and  half  the  hay  in  the  other 
States  on  the  seaboard,  from  Maine  to  Maryland,  excepting  the 
northern  district  of  New  York  and  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  the  value  of  the  hay  in  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  be  included  vrith  animal  products. 

One  half  of  the  value  of  goods  or  cloths  made  in  families,  is 
deducted  for  materials,  dyeing  and  dressing,  and  the  remaining 
half  is  included  with  the  products  of  agriculture. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  of  1850  shows  an  average  of 
nearly  five  acres  of  improved  lands  in  each  of  the  States  to  each 
inhabitant ;  and  the  censuses  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York  in 
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1825,  1835,  and  1845,  show  about  the  same  resnlt.  On  that 
basis  I  have  estimated  the  quantity  of  knd  cleared  and  fenced 
in  the  United  States,  (mostly  in  the  Western  and  South-Western 
States,)  during  the  year  1839  at  2,?00,000  acres ;  at  a  cost  of 
$12  per  acre,  equal  to  $26,400,000.  This  amount  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to  the  supposed  amount 
of  their  agricultural  improvements,  and  is  added  to  the  products 
of  agricultural  industry.  I  have  also  added  $6,000,000  for 
draining  and  other  improvements  made  on  agricidtural  lands  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year. 

Sec.  13.    Agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  in  1839. 

Summary  statement  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1840  ;  and  an  estimate  of  the 
value  produced  by  agriculture  and  agricultural  laborers  during 


the  previous  year : 

Wheat,       *84,207,272  bush.,  less  one-ninth  for  seed, 

at  77  cents,  $57.6 
Barley,         4,161,504  bush.,  less  one-ninth  for  seed, 

at  50  cents,  1.84 

Oats,          123,071,341  bush.,  less  1-12  at  27  cts.,  30.46 

Rye,            18,645,567  bush.,  less  1-9,  at  50  cts.,  8.28 

Buckwheat,     7,291,743  bush.,  less  1-12,  at  50  cts.,  3.34 

Indian  com,  377,531,875  bush.,  at  28  cts.,  105.7 

Potatoes,     108,298,060  bush.,  less  1-12,  at  20  cts.,  19.85 

Wool,           35,802,114  lbs.,  at  30  cts.,  10.74 

Hops,           .  1,238,502  lbs.,  at  10  cts.,  .12 

Wax,                628,303  lbs.,  at  25  cts.,  .15 

Hemp  and  flax,  t83»577  tons,  at  $110,  9.19 

Tobacco,     219,163,319  lbs.,  at  4  5-8  cts.,  10.14 

Rice,            80,841,422  lbs.,  at  24  cts.,  2.02 

Cotton,        790,479,275  lbs.,  at  7\  cts.,  57.80 

Silk  cocoons,        61,552^  lbs.,  at  $2,  .12 

Sugar,  La.,  119,947,720  lbs.,  at  4  cts.,  4.79 
Sugar,  in  other 

States,       35,163,089  lbs.,  at  8  cts.,  2.81 

Products  of  dairy,  valued  at  33.78 

Products  of  orchards,  valued  at  7.25 

Wine  made,  124,734  gallons,  at  $1,  .12 
Home  made  or  family  goods,  less  one-half  for  materials, 

carding,  dressing,  etc.,  valued  at  14.51 


*  616,090  bushels  deducted  for  error  in  Carroll  county,  Tennessee 
t  11,674  tond  deducted  for  error  in  Virginia. 
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ProdaotB  of  market  gudenersy  sold,  ftM 

Prodacts  of  naraeiies  and  florbts,  M 

Clearing  and  fencing  2,200,000  acres  of  land  at  $13 

per  acre,  96.40 

Draining  and  other  agricultural  improvementB,  6.00 

Haj,  one-third  part  in  New  Hampshire  and  half  of 
crop  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, south  district  New  York,  New  Jersey,  east 
district  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  from 
$9  to  $J2  per  ton,  about  19M 

Horses  and  mules  in  the  western  States,  north  of  the 
35th  degree  of  latitude,  1,850,765,  at  |40  each, 
$74,030,600;  income  firom  increase  and  sale  for 
pleasure,  manufactures  and  commerce,  at  12}  per  ct.,  9JK 

Horses  and  mules  in  all  the  other  States  north  of  the 
35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  Arkansas,  1,833,138, 
at  (50  each,  $91,656,900;  income  from  increase, 
etc.,  at  5  per  ct.,  4.58 

Neat  cattle  in  the  free  States,  7,567,020,  at  an  average 
value  of  nearly  $12  each,  $90,800,000  ;  net  income 
from  flesh  and  increase,  at  25  per  cent.,  22.7 

Cattle  in  the  slave  States,  7,404,556,  at  $8  each, 
$59,236,528  ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase,  at 
25  per  cent.,  14.8 

Sheep  in  the  free  States,  12,144,468,  at  $1  62)  each, 
$19,734,760  ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase,  at 
25  per  cent.,  4.9 

Sheep  in  the  slave  States,  7,166,906,  at  $1  37)  each, 

$9,854,495  ;  net  income  at  25  per  cent,  2.43 

Swine  in  the  free  States,  10,090,954,  at  $2  50  each, 
$25,228,955  ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase,  at 
25  per  cent.,  6.3 

Swine  in  the  slave  States,  16,210,336,  at  $2  each, 

$32,420,672  ;  at  25  per  cent.,  8.1 

Poultry,  as  valued  hy  the  census,  9.34 

Eggs  and  poultry,  over  and  above  poultry  and  the  grain 

consumed  by  them,  3. 

Milk  and  cream  consumed  by  farmers,  not  returned  with 

the  census,  estimated  at  11. 

Products  of  domestic  gardens  not  returned,  estimated  at  10. 

Total,  $539.9 

This  table  includes  for  wool,  the  products  of  dairy,  the  flesh 
and  skins  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered,  the  increase  of 
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horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  products  of  poultry  over 
and  ahove  the  grain  consumed  by  animals,  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$130,000,000.  This  amount,  the  reader  should  remember,  was 
produced  by  pasturage,  hay,  and  other  fodder,  and  the  labor  of 
taking  care  of  the  stock  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  hay  sold  is 
estimated  at  (19,000,000,  and  the  hay  and  pasturage  consumed 
by  farm  horses  would  amount  to  at  least  $30,000,000,  making 
the  whole  value  of  hay  and  pasturage,  when  converted  into  animi3 
products,  equal  to  about  $179,000,000 ;  when  the  whole  value  of 
the  crop  of  grain,  over  and  above  seed,  amounted  to  only  about 
$207,200,000. 

Grreat  delusion  has  existed  in  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  annual  crop  of  Indian  com  in  the  United  States.* 

Sec.  14.    Ma/nufadures  and  the  mechanic  arts — their  net  pro- 

ducts,  capUaly  and  number  of  persons  employed, 
«  Statement  of  the  capital  and  number  of  persons  employed  in 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  United  States 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  and  the  net  value  produced  by 
capital  and  labor,  after  deducting  from  the  gross  value  returned 
the  estimated  per  centage  thereof  for  the  value  of  the  materials 
used :  also,  statement  of  the  amount  of  capital  to  each  person 
employed,  and  the  average  net  value  produced  by  capital  and 
labor  to  each  person. 


PBODUOm 


III 


^11 
IP 


1^ 
^1 


Machinery,  -  -  - 

Hardware,  cutlerr,  Sec, 
Cannon  274,  small-arms  88,0X8— value 

estimated,  -  -  - 

Prodons  metala, 
VarioQfl  metals, 
Granite,  marble,  Sbc^  - 
Bricka  and  lime, 


88^ 

46 


$7.82 

.7B 
1.18 
&91 
1.95 
7.79 


$20.82 


13,001 
6,499 

1,744 
1,666 
6,677 
8,734 
22,807 


$881 


$668 

646 

480 
760 
687 
526 
841 


Woollen  goods, 
Cotton, 
Bilk, 
Linen, 

Mixed  goods. 
Hats  and  cape, 
Straw  bonnets^ 
Leather,  boota,  aboea,  and  saddlery— 

less  for  hides. 
Soap  at  6  cents  per  lb. 
Tallow  candles  at  11  cents 
Sperm  and  wax  candles  at  80  cents, 
Distilled  liqaors  at  26  cents, 
Beer  at  16|  cents  per  gallon, 


$26.46 

$9.3 

27.81 
.09 
.24 
8.98 
6.82  ) 
1.48  f 

2486 
2.24  1 
.69  f 
.26) 
4.14  5- 
1.56 


$20  62 

$1676 
61.1 
.27 
.2 
4.87 

4.48 


28.58 
2.76 

9.16 


66,011 

21,842 
72,119 
767 
1,628 
tl8,405 

20,176 

a92,000 
6,641 

12,228 


$788 

708 
867 


810 
488 

746 


$487 

886 
117 
148 
292 

883 


270 
649 

465 


♦  (See  on  thia  point,  and  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  section  3  of  chapter  xi. 
and  sections  33  and  37  of  chapter  xii.) 
t  Deducted  2,500  for  obvious  error  in  Kentucky. 
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*  There  has  been  deducted  from  the  gnm  value  of  hoaaet  erected  in 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  $600,000;  and  in  Pnlaiki  Coiintj,  ArkaoiM, 
$780,000.  aa  stated  in  Section  19. 

t  On  account  of  the  numerous  ominioos  in  the  returns  of  the  products 
of  mills  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  make  them  agree  with  the 
returns  of  the  State  census  of  1835  and  1845, 1  have  added  to  ud  raised  their 
net  products  $2,000,000.  I  have  also  raised  them  $1,000,000  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, $250,000  in  the  New  England  States,  and  $1,200,000  in  the  slave 
States.  The  census  reports  the  whole  products  of  mills  at  only  $76,545,250, 
when  it  is  evident  that  the  products  of  the  wheat  alone,  when  ground  mast 
have  amounted  to  about  as  much  in  value  as  that  sum. 

a,  6,  f ,  my  estimates  of  persons  employed. 
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Sec.  15.  lilBmng^  fisheries^  and  the  forest;  products  of^  in  1840. 

Summary  statement  of  the  capital,  persons  employed,  and  tho 
value  produced,  over  abd  above  materials  used,  by  mining,  smelt- 
ing, and  forcing  metals,  making  salt,  &o.,  and  in  the  fisheries  and 
forest  in  the  United  States  in  1840. 


Ifnmio,  Aa 

Value 
added. 

Value 

produced 
lifmont. 

Capital 

enjoyed. 

Ifeo 
employed. 

About  900,000  toDS  pig-lron,  nuule, 

Bar-Iron,  197,888  toii0( 

Aboat  50,000  tons  of  oMtlngB,  . 

Lesd,  81^,468  Ibc 

Ooid  Yslood  in        .          •  , 

Otbormotsls, 

Anthracite  cosL  868,489  tons, 
Bitoxninoas  ooal,  87,608,191  busheh. 
Belt  made,  6.179,174  boshels,'  . 
Onmite,  marble,  and  stone, 
lV)tal,  . 

$80prton. 
40  - 
40 

8i  eta. 
census, 
do. 
Il^pr  ton. 
stScta. 
st80ctiL 

.78 
.68 
.87 
1.89 
1.88 
1.88 

aoo 

$Sa48 

♦.74 

.28 
.84 
485 

186 
flM 
%M 

80,497 

1,017 

788 
8.0tt 
8,768 
8,865 
7,860 

1  $86.66 

88.84 

60,888 

FuHnns. 

Price. 

Value 
produced 
MilUont. 

CapitaL 

'  MiUUm*. 

Men. 

Dried  flati,  778.497  quintals,  . 
Pickled  flab,  472;869  bbla. 
Bpenn  oil,  4,764^708  gallons,  . 
Whale  and  fish  oil,  7,586,778  gallons,  . 
Whale-bone  and  other  products, 

Deduct  for  wesr  and  tear  of  TeMels,      80  ) 

percent  .                               .  f 
Total  net  product  of  fisheries, 

at  $8 

at|6 
atOOe. 
at  80  c 

$8,881 
2.88 
4.28 
8.86 
1.15, 

$12.84 
8.54 

$10.8 

'  $16.48 

80.6411 

V»lBe 
pmdti^ed. 

£tti&btffi  4       .       •       .    .-  * 

M  and  pesrl  eilie^  lAMi  iBSm^^^ 
ilttns  and  ftuv,  «««u  fvlBitlpih  , 

BadiMt  1st  Wtik  tod  titt«r  ^amm  mS.  vAmaX^  ) 
and  piik  fMi  If  Ipnoi^ftl  wsnC^vClnm.^ 

LeftTlng;    *           ,           .           ,  . 

Wood  conioined  by  fju-niL^r*  for  fu.>L  c-^tiTJiJitcd  at  ( 
30.ocii>,*i0  eord\    ,           .          .           .  \ 
Total,  .... 

IS 

II  m 

10.17 

« 
-  i 

^^^^^^^ 

Jbo.  exdn* 
Itva  cif  land 
nd  mllla. 

nm 

•  $599,000  deducted  for  errors  in  New  York. 

\  $5,040,000  deducted  for  error  in  capital  at  Salina,  New  Tork. 

I  5,940  men  deducted  for  error  in  the  return  from  Baltimore. 
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Sbc.  16.  JBsUmates  of  tke  imeame  from  Commeretj  Nlamgt^ 
amd  TramportiUionj  tn  1840. 
The  ayerage  annual  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stall 
from  1837  to  1842  arising  from  the  dutribatton  and  ezchaagecf 
products  (that  is,  from  commerce,  retail  trade,  nafigatioa  ad 
transportation),  may  he  estimated  as  follows.  The  exporta  ad 
imports  of  that  period,  ezelnsiye  of  specie,  amounted  annoiUy 
on  average,  to  ahout  $220,000,000. 

Income,  or  profits  and  earnings  of  American  seamen, 
ship  owners,  importers,  exporting  merchants,  and  in- 
surers, on  exports  and  imports  about  $i90. 

Profits  of  selling  at  wholesale  $120,000,000  worth  of 
foreign  goods  at  an  average  of  12|  per  cent.,  15 

As  to  the  domestic  goods,  the  cottons,  woollens,  linen 
silk,  and  mixed  goods,  one-third  part  of  the  boots, 
shoes,  and  saddlery,  and  perhaps  half  the  distilled 
liquors,  drugs,  medicines,  paints,  oil,  glass  and  earth- 
enware, amounting  to  about  $92,000,000  by  the 
census,  they  are  sold  either  by  the  jobbers  or  whole- 
sale commission  merchants,  together  with  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar,  flour  and  provisions  to  the  amount  perhaps 
of  $108,000,000,  at  an  average  profit  of  six  per  cent.  12. 

Selling  at  retail  foreign  goods  costing  $135,000,000, 
domestic  goods  bought  at  wholesale  for  $100,000,000, 
books  and  other  articles  bought  by  the  retailer  of 
the  manufacturer,  15,000,000,  at  an  average  profit 
over  transportation  of  25  per  cent.,  62.5 

Selling  at  retail,  sugar,  flour  and  provisions,  bought  at 
wholesale  for  $1 12,000,000 ;  sugar,  flour  and  pro- 
visions, bought  of  the  producer,  amounting  with  iron, 
to  $100,000,000,  at  an  average  profit  of  ten  per 
cent.  21J2 

Selling  at  retail  by  merchants  and  grocers,  butter, 
cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  grain, 
worth  perhaps  $80,000,000  at  12^  per  cent.  10 

Profits  of  lumber  yards  and  trade,  perhaps  5. 

Income  of  butchers  and  packers,  2. 

Income  from  storage,  forwarding,  and  transporting  per- 
sons and  property,  including  the  coasting  business, 
wharfage,  drayage,  and  tolls  on  canals  and  nulroads,  36. 

Total,  $183.7 
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Pedoot  for  wear  ftDd  tear  of  shipping,  stores  and  ware- 
hoQflf^s,  waggons,  horses,  &o.  used  in  transportation, 

and  the  grain  and  hay  consumed  hy  the  horses,  14.7 


Leaving  for  the  valoe  produced  by  eommerce,  nayiga- 

tion,  &c.,  $169. 
If  we  estimate  the  earnings  of  the  different  classes  of  persons 

emproyed,  and  the  income  from  capitaJ,  4;he  result  will  be  as 

follows — estimating  the  income  from  the  capital  invested  at  12| 

per  cent,  per  annum. 


There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1840,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  census,  1,408  commercial  houses 
employed  in  foreign  commerce,  and  2,881  commis- 
sion houses,  employing  a  capital,  including  naviga- 
tion, of  $119.29 

Also  57,565  retail,  dry  goods,  grocery,  and  other 

stores,  250.3 

1,793  lumber  yards,  employing  9.85 

Employed  in  internal  transportation,  and  by  butchers 

and  packers,  11.52 

$390.96 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  omissions,  39.04 
Total  capital  employed  in  commerce,  $430.00 

Annual  profits  of  the  capital  at  12^  per  cent.,  $53.75 

Earnings  of  31,515  persons  employed  in  commerce  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  Orleans,  at  $1,000  each,  31.5 

Earnings  of  86,092  other  persons  employed  in  commerce 

in  the  United  Slates,  at  $600  each,  51.66 

Employed  in  navigating  the  ocean, 
exclusive  of  fishing,  about  33,000 

Employed  in  navigating  rivers,  lakes, 

and  canals,  32,976  ^ 

Earnings  of  4,408  butchers  and  packers,  at  $333^  each,      1 .6 

Income  or  tolls  on  railroads  and  canals  in  1840,  about  7.5 


65,976,  at  > 
$350  each,  J 


Amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  $169. 
for  the  income  from  capital  and  labor  employed  in  commerce, 
navigation,  storage,  forwarding,  and  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property,  including  Uie  rent  of  stores  and  warenouses, 
drayage,  &c. 
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Sec.  17.  BSmrngj  wummfadwnmgj  JMerietj  f^nd^  •gneJhn^ 
amd  eammeru;  tkdr  nH  frodmeUj  eofUal^  ami  ftnom  tmfUyti, 
Capital  iDveeted,  with  10  per  cent,  added  for  ODuanoM  nd 
imdenraliiatioiia,  nmmber  of  persona  empiojed,  and  the  net  viia 
produced  by  capital  and  labor  in  the  United  Stntes,  aeeor&g  li 
the  cenaoa  of  1840 ;  also  the  aTcrage  amoont  of  ca^tal  wnM 
and  the  average  amoont  of  income  from  capital  and  labor  for  eiflk 
person  emplojed,  in  each  of  the  mat  departmoitB  of  indmtiy. 
No  addition  is  made  to  the  cf^ital  invested  in  fishing,  as  reported 
in  the  census — the  capital  employed  in  agricnltore  wad  the  fbrat 
is  estimated. 


prooQood. 
MUMoma. 

$9665 
If&flS 

8706 
419 

89 

»L66 

71.44 

60,788 

1^ 

lOLS 
14T6 

1648 
9.4 

80C644 
i9,0iS 

606 

uo 

m 

619 

S2n.9T 
40.11 
27&9 
14A.05 
181.60 
161^ 
7.5 

84106 

090,100 

000 

8M 

1^. 
«95i* 
87Bi* 
480. 
9aOu 

1,896,279 
1,194,900 
816,815 
188,000 

9,987 

144 
191 
141 

Iflnliic;  BMkfBg  froD,  cMtfBgi,  mK, 
ttaDunetarM  And  Um  OMcbaale  ifla, 
Floarittg  and  grist  miilt,  mw  milk,  1 
ADdoDmilla,  .  f 

In  tbe  fltberiflt, 
In  tiM  ft>re0t,  (exoapt  ftiel,) 

Wood  cat  fin*  ftid, 
Agricnltore  in  Free  Statct, 
Da  in  N.  BlAre  Statet,  . 

Do.  in  8.  Slave  Statea, 

Commerce  and  narigation, 
(;anals  and  Bailroada, 

*  The  slaves  are  reckoned  as  persons,  and  their  value  is  not  indoded  as  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  capital  of  the  Slare  States^  which,  at  WO  eac^ 
would  amount  to  about  $870,000,000. 
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Skc.  18.    Valuei  produced  in  each  StaUy  amd  the  amount  to  each 

person. 

Valnea  prodnoed  by  labor  and  capital  in  eaoh  of  the  States  in 
1840,  according  to  the  census  of  the  United  States,  in  part  esti- 
mated on  the  principles  heretofore  stated. 


Agrloiil' 

Mining, 

lP.WIIWUJLT.n-K 

Ftflherias 

States. 

fcure. 

tnrea,  &e. 
MilUcns. 

MUUont. 

r 

JTitMoM. 

1 

MiUtont. 

Maine 

$12.4 

$5.66 

$0.3 

$5.4 

$0.06 

New  Hampshire 

8.8 

5.37 

.07 

1.45 

.09 

Vermont 

10.06 

3.03 

.36 

1.24 

Massachasetts 

14.6 

38.9 

1.48 

15.75 

5.3 

Rhode  Islanil 

2. 

7.9 

.14 

1.7 

.56 

Connecticut 

9.0 

11.55 

.7 

3.1 

.75 

itf«»v»*v  IS.  District 
New  York,  >  n;.f.^^ 

10.6 

20  80 

1.06 

27.20 

.86 

53.8 

25.55 

4.16 

16.7 

.11 

14.0 

v.ov 

.7a 

•J.o 

non 

Pennsylvania 

53.4 

30.8 

9.41 

20.7 

\/I110               -  • 

«j  /.« 

lo.o  / 

J  .o 

19  0 

.02 

Indiana      -  • 

16.8 

3.56 

.07 

3.22 

.UUi 

Illinois 

12.3 

2.95 

.32 

2.54 

Michigan  - 

5.28 

1.32 

.02 

.05 

.09 

Wisconsin  - 

.72 

.3 

.37 

.55 

.045 

Iowa 

.84 

.17 

.01 

.3 

Free  States 

$273.20 

$181.12 

$21.0 

$116.8 

$8,896 

Delaware  - 

$2.05 

$1.5 

$0.03 

$0  58 

$.21 

Maryland  - 

14.55 

5.9 

.74 

5.5 

.36 

District  of  Columbia 

.10 

87 

.69 

.13 

Virginia 

41.20 

7.97 

1.83 

79 

.15 

Nortn  Carolina 

24.70 

2.45 

.32 

2. 

.38 

Tennessee  - 

23.4 

2.65 

.0 

2.7 

Kentucky  - 

23.3 

4.83 

1.11 

3.9 

Missouri 

10.76 

2.23 

.2 

3.5 

Arkansas  - 

4.00 

6 

.02 

.37 

Northern  Slave  States 

$145.05 

$29  00 

$.'3.15 

$27.14 

$1  23 

South  Carolina 

$23.1 

$2.23 

$.12 

$2.9 

$.002 

Georgia 

28.8 

2.15 

.21 

3.15 

Alabama  - 

22.3 

1.64 

.08 

2.95 

Mississippi 

24. 

1.5 

1.61 

Louisiana   -      .  - 

21.7 

2.68 

09 

13.7 

Florida      -     '  - 

I  75 

.4 

.75 

172 

Southern  Slave  States 

$  121.6ft 

$10.60 

$0.50 

$2506 

$0,174 

United  States 

$539.9 

$220.72 

$26.65 

$169.00 

$10.3 

402 
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Estimated  values  obtained  from  the  forest,  indnding  wood  kt 
fdel,  lamber,  and  other  prodnota — the  aggregate  valnea  prodoidl 
by  labor  and  capital  in  each  of  the  States  during  the  jear  fn- 
ceding  the  oensos  of  1840 — the  amount  to  eaeh  person,  and  tk 
amount  to  eaoh  free  person,  after  deducting  thirty  dollan  fi»  tki 
cost  of  supporting  each  slaye. 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  - 
Vermont 
MaMachosettf 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 

New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan  - 
Wisconsin  - 
Iowa 

Free  States 


ProdootooftlMFotMt!    Acsregirta  tiIms  prodani. 

__ 


$1.50 
.9 
.85 

2.1 
.4 

1. 

1.6 

5.0 

1.2 

4.3 

3.75 

1.4 

1.2 
.5 
.07 
.1 


$25.87 


Delaware  - 
Maryland  - 
District  of  Columbia 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
Tennessee  - 
Kentucky  - 
Missouri 
Arkansas  - 
Northern  Slave  States 


.2 

1.15 
.01 

2.5 

1.4 

1.44 

1.5 
.7 
.2 


$9.1 


Ac  ;  JOfUoiu.  i 
MmUnu.^  I 


$1.52 
.36 
.36 
.31 
.035 
.15 
.3 
373 
.3 
.97 
.96 
.57 
.20 
.38 
.29 
.07 


$27.74 

17.04 
16.8 
78.44 
12.73 
27.15 
71.42 
109.05 
30.61 
119.6 
69.3 
25.62 
19.51 
8.54 
2.34 
1.49 


$10,505  $637.38 


.012 
.196 

.52 
1.64 
.185 
.16 
.44 
.182 


5.48 
28.396 

1.89 
62.07 
32.89 
31.275 
34.80 
17.83 

5.37 


$55 

60 

58 
106 
117 

88 

96 

65 

82 

69i 

451 

37i 

41 

40 

75 

24i 


$651 


$70 
60 
44 
50 
431 
38 
44f 
46i 
55 


$3.335  I  $220.0011  $47 


South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi  - 
Louisiana  - 
Florida 

Southern  Slave  States 
United  Sutes 


1.2 
1.15 

.95 
9 

.9 

.1  ■ 


I  $5.2 


.095 
.144 
.169 
.058 
.024 


29.992 
35.535 
28  064 
28.199 
39.128 
3.196 


.93   1  $164,114 


50 
51 
47i 

75 
111 
59 


$611 


i$40.17    I  $14.77  i|1.021.495|     $60  | 


The  estimates  made  of  the  value  of  products,  and  of  the  raw 
materials  used,  are  mostly  in  accordance  with  commercial  re- 
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ports ;  with  the  retarns  of  the  census  of  the  United  States  of 
1850 ;  with  the  returns  of  the  censuses  of  1845,  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Oonneoticnt ;  and  with  the  opin- 
ions of  writers  and  persons  the  most  competent  to  judge  on  such 
subjects.  The  results  present  no  apparent  inconsistencies  which 
are  not  easily  accounted  for.  Mining  being  about  twice  as  pro- 
ductive as  farming,  and  the  number  of  miners  in  Wisconsin  large 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  mining  industry  of  that  ter- 
ritory raised  the  average  income  of  its  inhabitants  greatly  above 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  Michigan  and  the  neighboring 
states.  The  income  from  commerce,  and  from  the  culture  oi 
sugar  and  cotton,  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  from  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  and  of  grain  in  the  interior  and  western  states. 
This  accounts  for  the  large  average  incomes  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  compared  with  those  of  all  the  agricultural  states. 
The  commerce  of  Missouri  raises  their  incomes  above  those  of 
Tennessee. 

These  tables  exhibit  the  profits  of  slavery  in  a  very  clear  light. 
Tbcy  show  that  slave  labor,  ^ployed  in  the  culture  of  cotton  in 
the  southern  slave  States,  is  more  profitable  and  productive,  than 
free  labor  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  free  States ;  and  that 
the  culture  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  must  be  still  more  profitable 
than  the  culture  of  cotton.  They  show  also,  that  the  culture  of 
tobacco  and  Indian  corn  in  the  northern  slave  States  is  greatly 
depressed,  and  much  lew  productive  than  the  culture  of  cotton 
at  the  south,  and  of  wheat,  corn,  &c.,  in  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  States  of  the  north  and  east. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  tables  in  Sections  14,  15,  and  16, 
to  see  that  both  labor  and  capital  employed  either  in  mining, 
manufactures  or  commerce,  are  more  than  twice  as  productive  as 
when  they  are  employed  in  agriculture,  except  in  the  culture  of 
sugar  and  cotton.  When  the  reader  takes  this  into  considera- 
tion, he  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  cause  of  the  incomes  of  the 
people  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  being  about  twice  as  great  to  each  inhab- 
itant, as  they  are  in  the  agricultural  State  of  Vermont.  He  will 
see  at  once  the  reason  why  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  the  rich 
soil  of  Ohio  and  the  north-western  States  are  so  low,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  States. 
He  will  also  see,  that  though  the  great  Erie  Canal,  the  most  mag- 
nificent work  of  the  age,  has  poured  much  wealth  into  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  perhaps  doubled  the  population,  business  and 
wealth  of  that  great  commercial  emporium,  it  has  at  present 
very  little  perceptible  influence  in  raising  the  incomes  and  in 
creasing  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  district  ot 
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New  York.  This  ^eat  and  splendid  work,  together  with  the 
canals  and  railroads  of  Ohio  and  the  western  States,  have  had  aa 
influence  in  dispersing  the  population,  spreading  it  over  a  wide 
surface,  and  deluding  the  people  with  the  idea,  that  nothing  Imt 
internal  improvements,  agricultural  industry  and  commercial  ea- 
terprise,  are  necessary  to  make  a  country  wealthy. 

On  comparing  the  foregoing  tables  with  those  in  sections  7, 
8,  and  9,  and  more  particulariy  with  table  G,  in  section  7,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  productive  industry  of  the  United  Statee 
as  a  whole,  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  France,  HoU 
land,  and  Belgium ;  and  also  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  prior  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  wiH  see  that  the  productive  indus- 
try of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  exceeds  all  Europe  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  and  is  equalled  only  by  Louisiani, 
and  perhaps  Cuba,  and  some  other  sugar  and  coffee  growing 
countries  of  the  torrid  zone. 

When  the  reader  contemplates  the  progressive  steps  in  the 
productive  industry  of  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands; 
and  reflects  that  a  century  since,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  of  the  spinning  jenny,  and  of  the  machinery  for 
rolling  iron,  all  the  manufactures  of  the  metals,  as  well  as  of 
cloths,  were  by  hand  labor ;  he  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  reason 
why  the  productive  industry  and  wealth  of  those  countries  was 
small  a  century  since,  compared  with  what  it  is  now ;  and  why 
it  is  now  small  in  France,  Ireland,  and  our  agricultural  States  of 
the  west,  in  comparison  with  Great  Britain  and  our  manu&otur- 
ing  States. 

Sec.  19.  Value  of  furniture  made  ;  amd  the  number^  valuej  and 
average  value  of  hauses  erected  in  each  of  the  States. 
Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  furniture  made,  and  the 
number  of  brick  and  stone,  and  of  wood  houses  erected  in  1840, 
and  the  aggregate  and  average  value  of  the  same,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  census  ;  with  the  amounts  added  for  omissions 
in  the  valuation,  and  deducted  from  the  valuation  for  apparent 
errors. 


Honses  boUt. 

States. 

Fnrnitare. 

Brick 

Wood. 

Aggregsta 

Arerage 

— DedQotod. 

AS. 

▼alae. 

Tsine. 

a.  Added. 

Maine 

$204,875 

34 

1,674 

$833,067 

$487 

$100,OOOa 

New  Hampshire 

105,827 

90 

434 

487,715 

930 

17,000 A 

Massachusetts 

1,090,008 

324 

1,249 

2,827,134 

1,790 

60,000a 

Boston 

329,600 

219 

173 

1,107,450 

2,825 

Mass.  except  Boston 

760,408 

105 

1,076 

1,719,684 

1,456 

Rhode  Island 

121,131 

6 

292 

379,010 

1,271 

Connecticut 

253,675 

95 

517 

1,086,295 

1,775 

Vermont 

83,275 

72 

468 

344,896 

638 
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HoiUiA  built. 


Wood* 


DUt.  New  York 
New  York  aty^ 
S.  Bkt  N.  Y.  eusept  city 
New  Jemv 

nMripyii  dty  &  county 
Km  IHrt,  1%.  tmept  city 
W.  Bitt  Pendiyh  " 

Obio  except  Cln,  - 
QMmy  G«ftqg%  Holni««,  ^ 
and  JukiOQ  coimtkA,  [ 
Ohli>      -  -  } 

IrtdiariEL 

Cl»y*  MtAmj,  (uid  Ran-  ? 
doiph  otmnttes,  Ia<  ( 


Iowa 

Delawatie  * 

City  of  Balttmore  - 

Marylariii  exccfjt  Bait. 


North 
Tejiiiess#€  - 

Mi«sourL  except  St  Loul^ 
C^ty  of  St  Uoit  ^ 
City  of  Cbarleatoo,  &  C. 

G«oigii      ^  4 

Alabama 

New  Orteww 


18.13,939 

176.586 
40:i.74i 

2,300 


542 
102 


4,353 
59 
886 
86i 

003 


$4,204,972 

l,S8e,l00 
l,2i31,77^/ 
1,092,052 

817^ 

1.512,090 


710  2,680  1,980,923 


15 


74)  1,196,000 


267 


6  401 


334 


211,481  346  4,270 

800 
84,410 

4J00 

16,300 
268,200 

37,160 
195,4^5 


79.600 
273^50 


10,000 
18,155 

41,671 
38,610 


7 
14 
47 
213 
176 
221 
181 


4,134 
1^ 
509 
483 
104^ 
1 

mi 

1,977 
627 

1 

193:  l,09H 
4S5  1,7^7 
203  2,072 


SS78 

3,112 

1,024 
2.825 
970 
710 
2,755 
568 

202 

390 

102 


417 
43S 
411 

272 

m\ 
2,563 


210 
94 
17 
38 
67 
144 
301 
47 
21 

00 


1301 
53 
1,541 
ILTM 
472 
2,347 
310 
409 
1»083 

aofl 


57,206 

1^1,312 

41,404 


l,7a«%255 
571,005 
212.085 

irj5.tm 

1  17,:i.W 

548,400 

533^70 

084;Z27 

383,166 

511g004 

553,551 
1,04,',172 

854,593 

761^ 
l,059,2(m 

468,376 

937,116 

489,871 
1,175,513 
2,231,300 

505,644 

360,4741 

337^13  1,040 

xmmtm 


♦600C 


449 
474 
274 
429 

376; 
3L&40 

300 
356 
892 
491 
5,428 
909 
336 


340C 


100,800* 
l26,l4dA 
6,000* 
175,000a 


244,000a 
350  000- 


The  foregoing  table  shows  how  wealth  acoumulates  in  cities, 
the  centres  of  i u an ufae lures  and  i-odiini  ri^e ;  and  enables  the  bu- 
siness men  to  live  ia  fine  and  expensive  houses,  coiupiired  with 
the  cheap  and  pkiu  dweUiixgs  that  ebclter  tbu  faruimg  population, 

•  The  return!  for  Licking  ContilyT  Ohio^  give  seven  hutidred  and  sixty - 
eight  Ihoufiand  and  eighty-five  dot lar*  aa  the  cost  of  comitractine  mueteen 
brick  anJ  stone,  and  one  bundml  and  fifty-!*ix  wood  hoesea.  In  Pula*ki 
County,  ArkaOMfci,  the  retnrtis  show  the  erectioa  of  fouiteeu  biiek  aod  itoae, 
and  tWifilP4te  wood  houset.  «t  ia  ^  ^^^f^^.  " 

the  error  occared  in  ^ttin^  ism  mtf^^U^  mS&k^^  wling  1 
and  cenU  all  doUio,  ia  aoipt  i|f  Afl  i 
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Oania,  G^eaoga,  Holmes,  and  Jadnon,  are  among  tlie  oUaii  fet- 
tled eoimtiefl  in  ihe  State  of  Ohio;  Vat  they  are  all  agiieidtnl 
counties,  without  any  large  towns  or  villages ;  and  the  aTsitge 
▼alue  of  the  dwelling  houses  ereeted  in  them  in  1840,  was  nl 
$202  each  ;  while  the  ayerage  value  of  the  dwellings  boilt  in  Ik 
maDufaoturing  and  commercial  city  of  Cincinnati  amonnted  to 
$2,755  each.  Compare^the  values  of  the  dwelling  houses  ereelel 
in  the  agrkultural  State  of  Vermont,  costing  on  an  average  hsk 
$638  each,  with  those  erected  in  the  manufiustorii^  State  of  Ma^ 
sachusetts,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Boston,  costing  on  an  avenp 
$1,456  each  ;  and  the  reader  will  readily  come  to  the  ooneluflwi, 
tiiat  the  income  of  the  people  of  the  latter  state  most  be  mmk 
greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Look  at  the  aggr^ate  vafan 
built  during  the  year,  and  the  value  of  furniture  made,  and  tha 
contrast  is  equally  striking.  The  population  of  Vermont  wis 
nearly  half  as  great  in  1840,  as  Massachusetts,  excepting  Boston, 
and  yet  the  vaJue  of  houses  erected  in  the  latter  was  about  live 
tunes  as  great  as  in  the  former,  and  the  value  of  furniture  made 
over  nine  times  as  great.  This  indicates  that  the  average  income 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  Boston,  is  about  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  people  of  Vermont,  (as  steted  in  section 
18 ;)  which  enables  them  to  live  in  houses  twice  as  expensive,  to 
spend  twice  as  much,  and  yet  accumulate  wealth  twice  as  ftst 
What  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  great  difference,  but  the  one 
I  have  suggested,  that  one  is  an  agricultural,  and  the  other  a 
manufacturing  state  ?  The  people  of  both  are  equally  wdl  edu- 
cated, and  equally  intelligent. 

If  we  compare  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  the  value  of 
dwelling  houses  in  the  Kingdom  at  different  periods,  the  resolt 
will  be  still  more  striking.  The  rental  of  the  dwelling  houses 
and  all  other  buildings  in  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
assessment  of  the  income  tax  in  1688,  amounted  to  only  £1,500,- 
000,  and  according  to  Mr.  Bavenant's  estimate  to  £2,000,000 
per  annum.  In  1815  the  rental  of  the  dwelling  houses  alone 
m  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £15,035,000,  and  in  1843,  to 
£38,888,880,  as  shown  in  table  A,  of  section  1,  and  tables  B, 
and  B,  of  section  4.  In  1688,  Great  Britain  was  an  agricultural 
country ;  her  mining  and  manufEustures  not  being  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  her  population  than  those  of  \^rmont  were  in 
1840.  This  is  shown  in  sections  1,  2  and  18,  and  the  reader  can 
compare  th^m  for  himself.  The  British  did  not  become  very  dis- 
tinguished, as  a  mining  and  manufacturing  people,  and  superior 
to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  until  about  the  year  1780 ;  and 
their  manufactures  were  small  in  amount  even  in  1815,  compared 
with  what  they  were  in  1843. 
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Wiih  the  ezoeption  of  a  few  royal  palaces  and  fine  castles  of 
the  nobitiij,  the  dwellings  of  the  British  people  in  1688,  were 
plain,  hnmUe  and  oomparatiTely  cheap;  otherwise  the  rental 
would  have  been  estimated  higher.  Though  by  reason  of  high 
prices,  the  incomes  of  the  people  were  as  great  in  1815  as  they 
have  ever  been  since ;  yet  the  taxes  and  expenses  of  the  goTcm- 
ment  were  enorDM)U8ly  great,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  then  ac- 
cumulated was  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  1843,  as  illustrated 
in  tables  B,  and  D,  of  section  4.  At  the  latter  period,  the  lordly 
palaces  had  greatly  multiplied  among  the  manuhu)turing,  mining 
and  commercial  classes ;  many  of  which  rivalled  in  splendor  and 
magnificence,  the  royal  castles  and  palaces,  and  exceeded  those 
of  the  nobility  of  the  previous  century.  The  value  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people  of  a  nation  constitute  a  pretty  accurate  index 
of  the  amount  of  their  wealth.  What  has  caused  the  immense 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  dwellings  of  agricultural  Eng- 
land in  1688,  and  manufacturing  England  in  1843  ?  Let  the 
reader  inquire  for  himself,  and  form  his  own  opinion. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
Holland  was  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  far  in  advance 
of  England.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  War, 
the  public  revenues  of  France  were  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those 
of  ureat  Britain  ;  and  prior  to  that  time,  the  French  were  as 
wealthy,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  British.  What  has 
caused  this  wonderful  change  ?  Can  any  reason  be  assigned  for 
it,  except  the  power  of  machinery,  and  the  great  extension  of  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain,  coming  in 
aid  of,  and  furnishing  the  materials  for  the  most  extensive 
commerce  which  ever  existed  ? 

According  to  my  estimates,  the  same  number  of  persons  can 
now,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  make  about  twenty  times  as  much 
cloth  of  cotton  and  wool,  as  they  can  by  carding,  spinning  and 
weaving  bv  hand,  in  the  old  method  in  use  prior  to  1750.  The 
profits  of  labor  and  capital  aided  by  machinery,  at  present  prices 
of  products,  are  about  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  a  century 
since.  Is  it  strange,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  should  grow 
rich  by  the  combined  infiuence  of  capital,  machinery,  science  and 
skill  in  manufisictures  and  mining,  and  the  aid  of  the  markets  of  half 
the  civilized  world  ready  to  buy  their  products,  at  prices  which 
afford  them  three  times  as  much  profits  and  wages,  as  they  could 
have  obtained  a  century  since,  and  about  three  tinges  as  great  as 
the  agriculturists  of  our  new  states  can  liow  mpVe  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  by  their  policy,  they  should  manage  '  to  prevent 
the  growth .  of  manufactures  in  Ireland,  in  their  colonies,  in 
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the  United  Statet,  ud  in  all  other  ooonteies,  prmA  ^ 
doctrines  of  free-trade,  and  try  to  keep  all  the  world  dupeadeat 
on  them  for  the  prodmots  of  their  ,  mining  and  nuum&etoriBg 
ndnstry  ? 


CHAPTER  XV. 


On  Free  Trade — the  circumstances  which  bugoested  thb 
outlines  of  the  system  its  principles,  false  assump- 
tions, sophistries,  and  tendencies  the  necessity  op 

regulating  commerce,  of  organizing  capital  and  labor  ; 
and  the  true  principles  of  political  economy. 

Sec.  1.  Feudal  privileges  amd  monopolies  in  the  mechanic  aris^ 
manufaciuresy  and  commerce  in  Europe. 

The  general  tendencies  of  free  trade  were  pointed  out  in 
Section  7,  of  the  last  chapter;  but  the  subject  has  been  so 
much  discussed  of  late  years,  and  has  assumed  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  public  mind,  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  discusfl 
its  principles  and  effects  more  at  length  in  a  distinct  chapter. 

Of  all  the  principles  which  have  crept  into  our  government, 
none  have  been  so  paralyzing  to  the  industry,  and  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  as  those  of  free  trade  with  foreign 
nations;  whereby  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  Uie 
products  of  foreign  industry  have  been  encouraged  at  low  duties ; 
American  laborers  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  the  markets  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  country  drained  of  specie,  involved  in 
debt,  and  kept  in  a  dependent  condition.  Up  to  within  about 
half  a  century  since,  the  government  of  every  country  of  Europe 
was  in  the  habit  of  passing  special  laws  and  ordinances,  and 
granting  to  particular  individuals  and  associations  of  persons 
special  charters,  allowing  them  exclusive  privileges  to  make  and 
vend  particular  articles,  to  do  certain  things,  or  to  monopolize 
certain  markets.  The  monopolies  granted  by  these  special  acts 
and  charters,  were  almost  infinitely  various  in  their  character  ; 
comprising  almost  every  kind  of  manufactures,  commerce  and 
banking,  even  the  learned  professions,  and  the  dissemination 
of  learning  and  intelligence.  In  this  mode,  not  only  all  the 
offices  of  the  government,  and  the  learned  professions,  but  the 
banking,  commerce  and  manu^ictures  of  each  country  were 
monopolized  by  the  families  of  the  nobility,  and  their  friends  and 
dependents,  and  by  wealthy  capitalists,  who  could  make  an  interest 
with  the  government.    The  business  of  manufacturing  of  many 
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kinds,  being  monopolized  by  a  few  privileged  persons^  wii 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  the  personal  and 
feudal  privileges  and  powers  of  the  aristocracy;  and  heesme 
odious  to  them. 

The  poor  were  also  restrained  by  the  poor-laws  of  England, 
and  by  acts  against  vagrancy,  from  migrating  from  one  comtj 
to  another,  in  search  of  employment.  Personal  liberty  as  well  v 
industry,  was  thus  restrained,  to  the  great  vexation  and  injury  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

Domestic  as  well  as  foreign  commerce  was  subject  to  nuiperoai 
duties,  taxes,  monopolies,  restraints  and  regulations,  made  by  ^ 
feudal  aristocracy  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit ;  which  were 
extremely  oppressive  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  became  even 
more  odious  to  them,  than  the  manufacturing  monopolies. 

Sso.  2.  The  tyttem  of  monopoly  was  extended  to  aUikt  amm^ 
tries  of  Americay  which  were  held  in  colonial  bondage. 
This  principle  of  monopoly  was  extended  to  America,  and 
under  it,  almost  the  whole  Western  continent  was  parcelled  out 
into  lordly  domains  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  the 
nobility  and  their  particular  favorites;  and  the  colonists  were 
prohibited,  all  commercial  intercourse  except  with  the  mother 
country ;  and  in  many  cases  were  prohibited  from  manufacturing 
for  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  for  them 
reserved  for  the  mother  country.  The  object  of  the  system  was 
to  enable  the  mother  country  to  monopolize  the  more  profitable 
employments  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  to  supply  the 
colonists  with  manufi^ctures  at  high  prices  ;  to  confine  them  to 
the  hard  drudgery  of  agriculture,  and  mining  for  gold  and  silver, 
to  producing  raw  materials  at  low  prices ;  and  to  keep  them  in 
debt,  poor,  and  dependent.  It  was  these  restrictions  upon 
production  and  upon  their  industry,  which  excited  the  public 
mind,  and  had  ten  times  more  effect  than  the  little  tax  on  tea,  in 
bringing  about  the  glorious  American  revolution. 

Sec.  3.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  Its  character  and  effects. 
The  Inquiry  iuto  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  was  first  published  in  1776.  In  this 
work  the  author  exammed  critically  and  philosophically  into  the 
theory,  practice,  and  effect  of  all  this  system  of  monopoly ;  and 
showed  most  clearly  the  inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  system 
of  monopoly,  so  far  as  production  and  domestic  commerce  are  con- 
cerned. But  so  far  as  regards  foreign  commerce,  he  was  not 
equally  philosophical,  clear,  or  successful.  Manufactures  and 
commerce  were  then  in  a  comparatively  infant  state,  and  the 
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materials  were  few,  compared  with  what  we  now  have,  to  enable 
one  to  deduce,  according  to  the  inductive  system  of  philosophy, 
the  true  theory  of  political  economy  and  public  policy.  His  work 
is  filled  with  important  truths,  and  with  many  errors  and  false 
assumptions,  so  curiously  interwoven  with  acute  reasoning,  as  to 
have  given  direction  to  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  the  school-men 
and  merely  theoretical  political  economists,  from  that  day  to  the 
present  With  the  single  exception  of  John  Calvin's  Institutes, 
perhaps  it  has  had  more  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  than  any 
work  that  has  been  written  since  the  Koran  was  penned  by 
Mahomet ;  though  practical  statesmen  have  generally  repudiated 
many  of  its  doctrines. 

Sec.  4.  Fret  production^  hut  not  free  trade^  the  true  rule. 

It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  expediency  and  good 
public  policy,  as  well  as  of  justice,  to  allow  inventors  and  authors 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own  works  and  inventions  for  a 
limited  period.  With  these  exceptions,  the  true  rule  is,  free 
PRODUCTION,  BUT  NOT  FREE  TRADE.  The  cascs  arc  Very  few, 
however,  where  domestic  commerce  should  be  restricted  or  regu- 
lated by  law  ;  but  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  should 
in  all  cases  be  regulated  in  view  of  the  condition,  circumstances, 
and  natural  as  well  as  acquired  resources  of  a  nation.  The 
foreign  producer  and  laborer  who  do  nothing  to  support  our 
government,  and  often  take  the  specie  out  of  the  country  for 
their  products,  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  into  competition 
on  equal  terms  with  our  own  laborers  and  manufacturers,  whose 
surplus  income  goes  to  swell  the  capital  and  support  the  govern- 
ment of  our  oountry.  Adaptation  to  condition  and  circumstances 
may  he  said  to  he  the  great  law  and  corner-stone  of  political  as  well 
as  of  private  economy  ;  the  golden  rule  of  govemmeTit  and  juris- 
prudence as  well  as  of  morals. 

Sec.  5.  Definition  of  the  word  fact. —  The  rules  of  political 
economy  should  he  deduced  from  facts, 

Br.  Smith's  treatise  is  a  very  learned  and  philosophical  work, 
founded  on  facts  which  he  had  been  years  in  collecting ;  and  his 
theories  are  mostly  deduced  from  his  facts.  But  he  wrote  when 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  in  their  infancy,  and  before 
governments  commenced  collecting  accurate .  statistics  of  the 
population,  productive  industry,  wealth,  and  resources  of  their  re- 
spective countries  ;  and  he  was  unfortunately  mistaken  in  many  of 
his  facts.  A  mistake  in  relation  to  facts,  and  the  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining them  with  accuracy,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  man's 
errors.    Mr.  Webster  defines  fact  to  be,  first,  any  thing  done,  or 
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aehiered  ;  sn  ereDi ;  eeeood,  reality,  truth. 

Faete  eompriae  not  onlj  all  the  acta  of  maa,  and      fmH  flf 
mil  his  aetfi,  but  abo  all  the  motkms,  chai^sea,  deTelopneats, 
erents,  and  effects  produced  by  easaea  either  phjaaeal  or  apbtel 
in  the  whole  nnirerae.    Facts  are  therefore  the  eonneeting  liab 
between  cause  and  effect;  and  eomptise  all  the  efiects whk* 
haye  erer  been  produced  in  the  qiirteial  aa  wdl  as  the  natnnl, 
political,  and  social  world.    Thej  mmj  be  divided  into  km 
chisses :  first,  mm^  or  on^ ;  second,  CQn|dex  or  eonpouid; 
third,  general  frets  or  aggregates  of  details ;  and  foorth,  i^iiloso- 
phical  flMts,  or  the  ordinary  current  of  ermtB  produced  hj 
natural  causes.    As  all  the  operationa  of  nature  are  |mdnoed  hj 
coDibinations  of  causes,  no  fiict  can  properij  be  called  nng&e, 
except  the  acts  of  man  which  result  from  a  single  operation  of 
the  mind,  or  one  volition. 

Complex,  or  compound  fitcts,  comprise  effects  produced  by 
numerous  persons,  all  acting  in  concert  during  a  considerable 
space  of  time.  This  would  include  any  one  CTolution  of  a  single 
corps  of  an  army  acting  in  concert  under  their  commanding 
officer,  though  the  acts  of  each  individual  would  be  in  some 
measure  distinct ;  and  the  victory  or  result  of  an  engagement, 
however  various  its  character,  complex  its  parts,  and  numerous 
the  causes  produciDg  it,  would  comprise  but  one  complex  fact. 

General  facts  comprise  aggregates  of  details.  The  population, 
products,  property,  and  capital,  exports  and  imports,  coin, 
schools  and  scholars,  income  and  expenditures  of  the  government 
and  people  of  every  country  are  general  facts  ;  they  comprise 
numerous  details,  and  can  be  ascertained  only  by  carefully  col- 
lecting, and  aggregating  those  details. 

Philosophical  facts  Dot  only  comprise  the  ordinary  current  of 
natural  events  produced  exclusively  by  natural  causes ;  but  also 
the  current  of  human  events,  produced  conjointly  by  physical 
causes,  and  the  free  and  voluntary  agency  of  man,  acting  either 
in  concert,  or  in  conflict  with  each  other.  In  this  view  of  it,  M. 
Guizot  made  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Europe,  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  subject  of  history.  The  natural  tendency  of  any 
particular  employment,  pursuit,  course  of  action  or  policy,  to 
produce  a  certain  result,  and  to  contribute  to  increase  the  com- 
forts, wealth,  and  well-being  of  man,  or  the  contrary,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  philosophical  fact ;  which  must  be  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving great  numbers  of  simple  facts,  aggregating  them  together, 
and  thereby  deducing  causes  from  effects.  When  general  and 
philosophical  facts  are  understood  with  perfect  accuracy,  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  deducing  from  them  the  unifoim  laws  by 
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which  they  are  prodnced.  Hence  the  importance  of  statistics,  of 
facts,  of  general  facts,  and  philosophical  facts,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  the  true  rules  of  political  economy. 

Sec,  6.  Causes  of  many  of  the  errors  into  which  Dr,  Smith  fell, 
Adam  Smith,  I  have  remarked,  was  mistaken  in  many  of  his 
facts  ;  that  is,  in  many  of  the  general  and  philosophical  facts  on 
which  his  reasoning  is  founded  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  if 
he  could  have  had  the  light  which  modern  statistics  throw  upon 
this  question,  if  he  ever  would  hav«  deduced  from  them  the  max- 
ims and  principles  of  free  trade.  He  was  a  philosopher,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  great  powers  of  reasoning,  and  great  originality 
of  mind ;  but  a  mere  scholastic  philosopher,  a  professor,  a  theo- 
retical, not  a  practical  man.  He  was  ltd  into  many  errors  by 
theorizing,  wilhottt  sufficient  knowledge  of  practical  business  to 
verify  the  conclusions  deduced  from  his  theories,  and  to  correct 
them.  Like  Mr.  Walker  {late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  he 
deduced  many  of  his  philosophical  facts  from  his  theories,  instead 
of  deducing  his  theories  from  the  facts  shown  by  the  business  and 
records  of  the  country.  He  assumed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  ca- 
pital and  labor  employed  in  a<rriculture  were  more  productive 
than  when  employed  in  mining,  manufactures,  or  any  other  pur- 
suit. Many  of  his  errors  arose  from  reasoning  on  this  false  as- 
sumption. 

The  odious  monopolies  existing  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  all  matters  of  production  and  trade  also,  made  strong 
impressions  on  him  of  the  evils  resulting  from  them  ;  and  the 
only  remedy  which  was  suggested  to  his  mind,  was  entire  freedom 
of  trade,  as  well  as  of  production.  It  is  not  strange  that  at  that 
day,  his  mind  was  led  into  such  a  train  of  reasoning.  All  the 
facts  collected  by  him  are  consistent  with  the  maxim  of  free 
PRODUCTION  ;  but  they  are  not  all  consistent,  nor  is  his  reason- 
ing all  consistent,  with  the  doctrines  and  maxims  of  free  trade 
between  nations.  Perceiving  this,  he  made  certain  exceptions 
and  limitations  to  the  general  rule,  in  the  commerce  between 
nations,  which  have  been  critically  sought  out  and  condemned  as 
inconsistencies  and  errors,  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  Ricardo, 
McCulloch,  Mill,  and  others  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  Dr.  Way- 
land,  Condy  Eaguet,  Professor  Veihake,  and  many  others  in  this 
country,  and  partially  so  by  Mr.  Say  ;  and  they  have  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  their  works  all  those  exceptions,  and  made  them  con- 
form strictly  to  all  the  abstract  rules  and  assumptions  of  free  trade. 
By  overlooking  many  of  the  most  important  facts  of  history,  omit- 
ting all  those  exceptions,  and  the  soundest  arguments  as  well  as  the 
most  reliable  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  copying  all  his 
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erron  of  hei  mod  argument,  iImj  hmTe  eoBstraeted  oat  if  Ik 
most  hannonioiis  and  pbnsble  ajBtens  of  aophktrj  and  «Tor, 

ever  presented  to  the  reading  world. 

Sec.  7.  Gnoi/  Britaim  has  eafiUd  mmd  cof&aJtff  tm  ■wa/aclart 

fm^  the  world.  Necessary  tffteU  of  Fret  Trsde, 
For  some  years  past,  Great  Britain  has  prodnoed  nearlj  tao 
million  tons  of  iron  annnallj,  and  ^pon  aboat  six  hundred  miDiMi 
pounds  of  cotton.  This  is  nearlj  equal  to  the  tons  of  iron  pro- 
duced, and  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun,  in  all  the  other  eountiiei 
of  Europe  and  America.  By  referring  to  Sections  4,  6  and  7, 
of  the  last  chapter,  the  reader  may  realke,  how  small  the  amoont 
of  capital  necessary,  to  employ  the  immense  amount  of  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  that  kingdom,  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  forming  lands  and  agricdtnral  capital,  and  the 
amount  invested  in  palaces  and  dwellings  for  the  wealthy.  By 
referring  to  Section  11  of  Chapter  XL,  he  may  learn  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  1847,  in  all  the  foctories  and 
mines  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  how  few  are  necessary,  with  the  aid 
of  science  and  machinery,  to  accomplish  results  so  truly  won- 
derful. 

Perhaps  half  of  the  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  (from 
1830  to  1850),  many  of  the  Victories,  furnaces,  and  iron  mills, 
were  not  in  use  ;  and  half  of  those  in  use  were  running  short 
time,  not  doing  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  they  were 
capable  of  doing,  because  the  markets  were  surfeited  and  prices 
depressed.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Great  Britain 
has  the  natural  resources  and  physical  capacity,  by  means  of 
machinery,  to  manufacture  for  the  whole  civilized  world.  Let 
the  reader  contemplate  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  dwelling-houses  and  railroads  between  the  years  1815 
and  1843  (as  exhibited  in  Section  4  of  the  last  chapter,  amounting 
to  about  j^520,000,000  ;  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  amount  invested  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts),  and  he  will  see  at  once,  that  one-third  part  of  that 
increase  invested  in  mining  and  manufactures,  would  have 
doubled  the  manufacturing  capital  of  Great  Britain,  and 
enabled  them  to  accomplish  that  object ;  if  they  could  have 
commanded  the  markets  of  the  world.  As  their  manufactures 
are  better  established,  and  they  have  a  better  supply  of  expe- 
rienced and  skilful  laborers  than  any  other  nation,  they  can,  as 
a  general  rule,  undersell  every  other  people ;  and  they  would 
soon  drive  the  manufacturers  of  almost  every  nation  out  of  their 
own  markets,  and  supply  and  monopolize  the  markets  of  the 
world,  were  it  not  for  the  tariff  laws  of  France,  the  United 
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States,  and  other  nations,  regulating  and  restricting  foreign 
imports,  and  thereby  partially  securing  their  own  markets  to 
their  own  people. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  what  a  nation  can  produce,  but 
iffkat  they  can  sell  and  get  their  pay  for.  Markets,  therefarey 
enter  into  the  question^  as  the  great^  yea,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  all  the  elements  of  political  economy.  The  important 
point  is  to  secure  a  market ;  to  secure  the  home  market  first for 
their  own  laborers  and  manufacturers  as  far  as  they  may  want  it^ 
and  thereby  create  a  domestic  market  for  their  own  agricultural 
products.    Markets,  I  repeat  again,  are  the  great  stimulants 

TO  I19DUSTRT,  AND  OF  ALL  THINGS  IN  THE  WORLD,  THBT  ARE  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT    AND    NECESSARY    TO    SUSTAIN  IT.     This  great 

tjTuth  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade, 
and  hence  have  arisen  many  of  their  errors. 

Sec.  8.  Maxims  of  Fret  Trade, 
I  have  carefully  collected  the  principal  maxims  on  which  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade  are  based  ;  and  have  numbered  them  for 
the  purpose  of  referring  to  them  conveniently.  The  first  six  and 
the  eleventh  are  taken  almost  literally  from  the  Wealth  of 
Nations."  The  others  arc  taken  in  most  cases  literally,  and  in 
some  cases  thev  are  only  abstracts  from  the  Essays  on  Free 
Trade,  of  Condy  Haguet,  Esq.,  late  of  Philadelphia.  AIL  or 
nearly  all  these  maxims  are  generally  insisted  on  by  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade,  as  axioms ;  and  many  of  them  are  laid  down 
as  self-evident  truths. 

1st.  Every  individual  in  his  local  situation  can  judge  better 
than  the  government,  or  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for 
him,  what  is  the  species  of  industry  in  which  he  can  employ  his 
labor  and  capital  to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  produce  the 
largest  income. 

2d.  The  study  of  his  own  profit  and  advantage,  naturally  and 
necessarily  leads  every  individual  to  prefer  that  employment  of 
labor  and  capital,  which  b  most  advantageous  to  the  society,  as 
well  as  to  himself. 

3d.  All  persons  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ  their  whole 
industry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  some  advantage  over  their 
neighbors,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  they  have 
occasion  for.  The  same  rule  applies  to  communities  or  coun- 
tries ;  and  whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has  over 
another  be  natural  or  acquired,  it  is  in  this  respect  of  no  conse- 
quence. As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those  advantages,  and 
uie  other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantageous  for 
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the  Utter,  rather  to  haj  of  die  form^,  tiian  to  make ;  wad  kt 
ererj  indivkliial  to  bay  where  he  can  boj  eheapeat. 

4th.  That  the  Dumber  of  workmen  who  can  be  kept  in  emfkj- 
ment  by  any  person  or  eommnnity,  most  bear  a  oertain  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  employed,  and  can  nerer  exceed  it ;  that  m 
regulation  of  commerce  can  increase  the  qoaotity  of  indpstry  ii 
a  society,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain  ;  that  all  a  ptf" 
emment  can  do,  is  to  divert  a  part  ^f  the  capital  and  indnstiy  of 
the  community  into  new  channels,  without  power  to  incrette 
the  aggregate  amount  of  either ;  and  that  our  industry  cannot  be 
diminished  by  buying  of  other  nations  whatever  they  can  produce 
cheaper  than  we  can,  and  employing  our  capital  in  some  other 
mode. 

5th.  That  all  restrictive  laws  tend  to  force  capital  and  labor 
from  a  more  to  a  less  profitable  mode  of  employment,  and  to 
render  the  producing  faculties  and  the  industiy  of  the  countiy 
less  productive  ;  ana  thus  they  prevent  the  rapid  accumulatiou 
of  capital  and  wealth,  in  which  is  found  the  means  of  affording 
employment  to  an  increasing  population. 

(itb.  That  there  is  in  every  society  an  ordinary  or  average  rate 
of  both  wages  and  profit,  in  every  employment ;  that  the  amouot 
of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  producing  any  article  determines 
its  cost,  by  the  fixed  standard  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  profits ; 
that  this  cost  is  its  natural  price ;  that  the  producer  cannot, 
for  a  long  period,  charge  more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
labor  and  capita],  because  a  higher  price  would  invite  compe- 
tition, which  would  soon  reduce  the  price  ;  that  he  cannot  for  a 
long  period  charge  less,  because  in  this  case  he  would  be  ruined, 
and  must  leave  the  employment,  and  thus  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers would  be  diminished,  and  the  value  of  the  product  rise  to 
the  average  rate  of  profit ;  and  that  no  domestic  competition  can 
bring  down  prices  below  the  fixed  standard,  or  natural  price. 

7th.  That  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  supe- 
riority of  one  branch  of  business  over  another ;  for  if  capital  and 
labor  employed  in  agriculture  or  any  other  business,  were  for  a 
great  length  of  time  more  profitable  than  if  employed  in  other 
pursuits,  persons  would  withdraw  their  capital  and  leave  the  Ut- 
ter pursuits,  and  fly  to  the  former,  until  the  equilibrium  would  be 
restored. 

8th.  That  the  great  fall  which  has  taken  place  since  1816  in 
the  price  of  many  articles  of  manufacture,  has  resulted  chiefly 
from  the  great  improvements  in  labor-saving  machinery,  which 
have  progressed  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe. 

9th.  I'hat  all  high  duties  exclude  a  portion  of  the  articles 
upon  which  they  arc  laid,  by  raising  their  price,  or  keeping  their 
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price  from  falling,  and  are  thtis  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  for  the 
exolasive  benefit  of  the  domestic  producer,  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  duties. 

10th.  That  the  complaint  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  duties  are  not  high  enough,  is  positive  proof  that 
foreign  fabrics  can  be  imported  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made 
at  home ;  consequently,  that  there  is  a  want  of  consistency  in 
the  conduct  of  those  who  assert  that  the  tariff  system  brings 
down  prices. 

11th.  To  giye  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  pro- 
duce of  domestic  industry  in  any  particular  art  or  manufkcture, 
must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regula- 
tion. If  the  produce  of  domestic  industry  can  be  bought  as 
cheap  as  that  of  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently 
useless ;  if  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be  hurtful. 

12th.  That  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents  not  merely 
beneficial  to  one  of  the  parties  which  carries  it  on,  but  to  both, 
by  enabling  each  to  exchange  with  the  other  those  products 
which  he  can  furnish  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

13th.  That  commerce  must  be  reciprocal ;  and,  consequently, 
that  when  one  nation  restricts  its  trade  with  another,  and  says 
"  I  will  not  buy,"  it  declares  in  the  same  words,  I  will  not 
seU." 

14th.  That  so  far  as  foreign  nations  refuse  to  take  our  pro- 
ductions, they,  ipso  facto^  and  without  requiring  any  laws  on  our 
part  to  enforce  a  retaliation,  absolutely  deprive  us  of  the  power 
to  take  their  productions. 

15th.  That  foreign  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  domestic 
products  for  foreign  products,  and  gives  employment  to  domestic 
industry,  because  foreign  products  can  be  paid  for  only  with 
domestic  products. 

So  far  as  these  maxims  are  correct  and  true,  they  are  philos<h 
phiccd  facts  as  heretofore  explained ;  but  so  far  as  they  differ 
from  the  facts,  they  are  mere  false  assumptions.  AU  the  truths 
arid  principles  of  political  economy  are  in  accordaTue  with,  and 
dedudhle  from  facts  ;  and  like  the  truths  and  principles  of  every 
natural  science,  they  can  be  ascertained  in  no  other  mode. 
Abstract  reasoning  on  such  subjects  is  always  uncertain  ;  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  mind  can  never  be  relied  upon,  except 
when  they  are  verified  by  facts. 

Sec.  9.  Critical  examinaiion  of  the  maxims  of  Free  Trade. 
1st.  The  first  and  second  maxims  will  be  examined  together. 
To  determine  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  employing  labor 
anii  capital,  requires  a  survey  of  the  whole  country,  of  all  iti 
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wants,  an  ill  itmouiw  and  eapadttea,  and  aH  ite  mkm/kj.  II  ■ 
BOi  tba  duty  of  fowniBeBta,  todireel  tke  pwito  of  iadrridaA^ 

bat  to  collect  a^  diMeminatey  for  the  we  of  tlie  people,  iafr- 
matkm  of  the  pfodnetaona,  wanti^  eoiiciee^  and  ■ami  re. 
aonroes  of  the  eomitrj,  to  aaeertam  what  eoaiaMi&iea  art  pro- 
dneed  in  ezeeas,  of  irfiat  the  prodoetioB  m  defieienft,  what  aev 
branchea  of  indiwtrj  are  adapted  to  the  eonditm  of  the  eoaatij, 
and  how  its  indnatrj  m  afiseted  hj  foreign  eoaimeree ;  to  ihipe 
ita  legifilation,  in  aoeh  manner  as  to  promote  the  indiHlrj  of  the 
nation,  and  to  eneonrage  the  tiamfrr  of  bbor  and  eapital  firoa 
pnrsoita  in  which  thej  are  not  needed,  into  those  in  which  thtj 
are  moet  needed,  in  order  to  evpplj  the  wants  of  the  peo|4e. 

The  first  maxim  implies,  or  ssBomes,  that  caeh  member  of  the 
eommnnity,  including  all  the  most  ignorant  elasaes,  can  deter* 
mine  all  these  matters  more  seenratelT  than  the  general  sense  sad 
wisdom  of  the  nation  collected  in  the'halls  of  le^slation,  with  the 
aid  of  all  the  records  and  sUtistios  of  the  coontrj.  Is  this  as- 
sumption tme,  or  is  it  false  ?  How  do  the  nnedacated  cUsmm 
acqtiire  such  knowledge  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  instinct,  or  of  intoi- 
tion  ;  or  how  is  it  acquired  ?  Of  what  use  are  schoob,  semina- 
ries of  learning  and  science,  lyceums,  libraries,  and  agricultoral 
societies,  if  each  one  of  the  mass  of  the  people  knows  more  thin 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departmests 
of  the  government.  If  every  man's  information  and  wLsdom 
were  complete  and  perfect,  the  assumption  would  be  true  ;  bat  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  fidse.  If  maxims  numbered 
1  and  2  were  true,  the  industry  of  every  community  in  the  civi- 
lized world  would  be  nearly  equal  in  value,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  ;  and  they  would  accumulate  w^th  with  nearly  equal 
rapidity.  This  is  proven  to  be  untrue,  by  all  the  f&cts  collected 
in  the  last  chapter. 

2d.  The  second  maxim  assumes  that  the  virtue  as  well  as  tho 
wisdom  of  every  individual  is  complete  and  perfect ;  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  engage  in  any  employment,  which  is 
not  the  most  advantageous  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self. If  when  Dr.  Smith  first  conceived  this  maxim,  he  had 
looked  mto  some  of  the  grog-shops  of  London,  and  contemplated 
the  subject  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  efibcts  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  in  connection  with  it,  he  would  have  perceived  its  falsity 
ut  once,  it  also  implies  or  as»umes  that,  inasmuch  as  communi- 
ties and  nations  are  constituted  of  individuals,  the  gain  of  every 
individual  necessarily  increases  the  aggregate  gains  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  true,  when  individual  gains  arise  from  produc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  always  true,  when  they  arise  from  trade  and 
eommeroe.    In  the  latter  case,  the  gain  of  the  merchant  is  often 
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at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser  and  oonsumer  ;  and  the  importer, 
jobber,  and  retail  merchants  who  sell  foreign  goods,  often  grow 
rich  by  the  business,  when  many  of  the  consumers,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturers,  and  manufacturing  laborers  of  the  country,  are 
directly  injured  by  it ;  and  the  aggregate  industry  of  the  nation 
lessened,  both  in  amount  and  value.  The  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition assumed,  is,  however,  true  in  all  cases ;  for  nations  being 
composed  of  individuals,  whatever  increases  the  aggregate  indus- 
try and  income  of  the  nation,  necessarily  increases  the  income  of 
individuals,  and  as  all  pursuits  are  mutually  dependent  on  each 
,  other,  the  tendency  is,  to  promote  the  interest  of  all  the  indus- 
trious cksses.  For  a  further  commentary  on  this  maxim,  see  the 
remarks  on  maxim  numbered  12. 

3d.  The  third  maxim  assumes  that,  no  matter  what  employ- 
ment or  pursuit  a  man  may  follow,  he  can  either  exchange  all  its 
products  for  whatever  he  may  want  on  fair  terms,  or  can  sell 
them  for  money  at  fair  prices,  and  with  the  price  of  a  portion  of 
them,  purchase  whatever  he  may  have  occasion  for.  The  truth 
of  the  maxim  depends  on  the  truth  of  these  assumptions,  and  if 
they  are  false  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  maxim  is  false  also. 
Every  man  who  has  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
United  States,  knows  that  the  markets  for  almost  everything  pro- 
duced in  the  nation,  are  generally  surfeited  ;  and  that  it  is  much 
easier,  with  the  great  natural  resources  of  our  country,  to  pro- 
duce, than  it  is  to  sell  at  fair  prices,  and  collect  the  pay.  All 
that  we  want  in  this  country,  to  stimulate  industry  and  increase 
production  to  almost  any  extent,  are  regular  markets  at  fair 
prices,  and  sure  pay.  The  principal  products  of  many  of  the  in- 
terior districts  of  the  Western  and  South-western  States,  are  In- 
dian corn,  pork  and  cattle.  The  com  crop  is  so  superabundant 
in  those  districts,  that  it  will  scarcely  sell  at  all  for  money,  or  for 
over  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  and  pork  and  cattle  are 
equally  cheap.  See  Chapter  XII.,  Sections  33  and  37.  In  such 
districts  the  people  cannot  pay  for  many  foreign  goods,  but  must 
clothe  themselves  coarsely,  and  have  but  few  comforts,  except 
what  they  produce  themselves  ;  simply  because  their  markets  are 
too  limited,  and  not  equal  to  their  products. 

It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  persons  who  have  no  means 
of  payment,  that  foreign  products  are  nominally  cheap.  Of 
what  consequence  is  it  to  the  poor  peasantry  of  Ireland,  that 
British  goods  are  nominally  cheap,  when  they  are  idle  half  of  the 
time  for  want  of  employment,  and  have  scarcely  any  means  of 
payment  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  no  di£ferenoe  to  buyers 
generally,  how  high  the  nominal  prices  of  domestic  goods  which 
they  need  may  be,  provided  they  have  a  plenty  oi  employment^ 
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and  emu  exchaoge  tiieir  bdMnr,  or  die  prodaeto  of  tiicv  bbor,  ht 
them,  at  priees  eejoallj  high.  The  trae  teat  of  eoal  to  the  fligh 
amner  is,  not  the  nominal  priee,  bnt  the  eomparatiTe  eaae  or  M- 
fieoltj  of  payment. 

The  principal  reaaon  why  one  nation  ean  maanfMtnre  ehetper 
than  another,  is  not  ao  rnneh  owing  to  natoral  advantayps  Mai  it- 
aonrees,  as  to  those  whieh  are  acqnired.  It  is  owii^  to  inveatioH, 
improrements  in  mechanical  science,  more  perfeet  toob  and  m- 
chinery,  greater  skill  and  experience,  and  greater  frdfities  Ibr 
transportation.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  CTery  nation  adapted  bj 
natorc  to  mechanical  and  mannfiMtoring  indostry,  to  adopt  saek. 
a  policy  as  to  acquire  tiieae  adyantages ;  and  the  only  mode  k 
which  it  can  he  effected  is,  to  secure  the  domestic  market,  as  i 
field  of  employment  to  the  doipestic  Uhorer  and  prodoc^,  and  to 
diyersify  employments  according  to  the  wants  of  the  people.* 
Commerce  in  domestic  products  is  snhstantially,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  a  mere  exchange  of  products  ;  and  every  man  who  eon- 
sumes  domestic  manufEustures,  pays  for  them  in  the  products  of  his 
own  industry.  Those  things  are  really  the  cheapest  to  the  con- 
sumer, which  he  can  pay  for  the  easiest,  no  matter  what  their  no- 
minal price  may  be  ;  and,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  taking  a 
long  series  of  years  into  consideration,  those  articles  are  generally 
the  cheapest,  which  are  produced  by  domestic  industry. 

That  part  of  the  maxibi — that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every 
individual  to  bay  foreign  goods  when  he  can  buy  them  with 
money  nominally  cheaper  than  domestic  goods,  is  not  true  as  a 
general  rule.  It  is  true  only  so  far  as  it  applies  to  importers, 
dealers  in  foreign  goods,  and  persons  living  on  their  money,  on 
the  interest  of  loans,  and  the  income  of  stocks,  without  labor  or 
business,  and  who  receive  no  benefit  from  an  increase  of  the  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

4tH.  On  account  of  the  intimate  connection  between  maxims 
numbered  4  and  5,  I  shall  examine  them  together.  There  is 
some  truth  in  maxim  4,  mixed  up  with  much  sophistry,  but 
in  number  5  there  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  fiilse  assumptions. 

The  amount  of  productive  industry  in  a  country,  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  its  products,  is  one  thing,  while  its  value  is  a  very 
different  thing.  This  is  an  important  distinction,  which  Adam 
Smith  and  his  disciples  have  entirely  overlooked.  Perhaps  th^re 
is  no  very  great  difference  between  the  amount  of  productive  in- 
dustry in  proportion  to  the  population  in  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  the  difference  in  value  is  nearly  one  half.  There 

•  See  on  thU  point  Section  6  of  Chapter  XIII.,  and  Sections  8, 9, 10,  II  and 
12  of  Chapter  Yl. 
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is  very  litUe  difference  also  in  the  amount  of  industry,  between 
the  manufactunng  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fine  agricultural  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  on  the  other ;  and  yet  Sie  products  of  the  former  are 
more  than  twice  as  valuable,  in  proportion  to  the  populaUon,  as 
those  of  the  latter. 

Capital  and  labor  eukployed  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts  of  almost  any  description,  produce  twice  as  much 
value  as  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labor  employed  in  agri- 
cnlture.*  This  being  the  case,  it  requires  but  a  grain  of  common 
sense  to  perceive  that  any  regulation  of  commerce,  which  tends 
to  divert  capital  and  industry  from  a  less  to  a  more  profitable 
employment,  must  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 

Eroductive  industry  of  a  country,  and  to  enhance  the  aocumu- 
ition  of  wealth.  When  the  facts  are  properly  presented,  this 
conclusion  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  as  a  self-evident  truth. 
The  assumptions  contained  in  maxim  five  are,  therefore,  false, 
entirely  false,  and  do  not  embrace  a  single  shadow  of  truth.  Oar 
tariff  laws  do  tend  to  encourage  mining  and  manufactures,  and 
to  divert  capital  and  industry  from  agriculture  to  those  employ- 
ments. That  they  do  thereby  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  country,  has  been  generally  believed 
by  our  sensible  and  practical  men,  though  very  few  have  been 
able  to  understand  fully,  and  to  explain  clearly,  the  reasons  of 
their  belief,  and  to  point  out  the  fallacies  and  false  assumptions 
of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

The  number  of  laborers  which  may  be  employed  in  a  nation 
depends  on  the  field  of  employment,  and  on  the  immaterial  capi- 
tal— that  is,  on  the  science,  loiowledge  and  experience,  and  skill 
of  the  people  ;  and  not  on  the  amount  of  material  capital  accu- 
mulated, and  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital,  as  is 
alleged  in  maxim  four.  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  improved  tools,  and  an  increased  amount  of  capital, 
is  to  enable  a  given  number  of  laborers  to  do  more,  and  to  bring 
to  market  an  increased  quantity  of  products  ;  and  if  the  market 
is  limited,  the  producers  employ  only  so  many  laborers  as  are 
necessary  to  produce  sufficient  products  to  supply  the  market,  and 
the  necessary  consequence  of  an  increased  amount  of  capital 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  thrown  out  of  employment  a  por- 
tion of  the  laborers  previously  employed.  British  machinery  has 
not  only  stopped  many  factories,  forges,  rolling  mills,  and  shops 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  stopped  the  domestic  wheels  and 
looms  also,  and  it  has  had  a  much  greater  and  more  depressing 


*  See  on  this  subject,  sections  16, 17,  and  18  of  the  last  chapter. 
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ininence  in  Ireland,  in  British  IndUy  and  all  the  British  pro- 
Tinees. 

A  given  number  of  laborers  may  accomplish  more  with  a  loffi* 
cient  amount  of  capital  and  the  best  of  tools,  to  keep  them  aO 
at  work  to  the  best  advantage,  than  they  can  with  poor  tools  aod 
half  as  much  capital  as  would  be  useful  to  them  ;  but  it  is  not ' 
true,  as  implied  in  the  maxim,  that  the  industry  of  a  people  my 
be  increased  indefinitely  by  an  increase  of  capital.  The  amount 
of  capital,  as  well  as  the  number  of  laborers  which  can  be  use- 
fully employed,  depends  on,  and  is  limited  by,  the  field  of  em- 
ployment. The  people  of  Holland  and  Great  BriUdn  long  since 
accumulated  more  wealth  and  capital,  than  could  be  prodncttvely 
employed  at  home  as  capital 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and 
reiterated  over  and  over  again,  that  we  have  not'  capital  enough 
in  this  country  to  manufacture  for  ourselves  advantageously; 
that  the  proper  time  has  not  come  yet ;  that  while  we  have  large 
quantities  of  rich  uncultivated  lands,  it  is  the  most  profitable 
and  advantageous  for  our  people  to  devote  themselves  principally 
to  agriculture  ;  that  we  should  wait  until  capital  and  laborers  be- 
come more  abundant ;  and  that  when  the  proper  time  comes, 
manufactures  will  grow  up  of  themselves,  and  without  the  aid  of 
protective  duties. 

All  these  positions  are  a  tissue  of  false  assumptions.  First : 
The  average  amount  of  capital  to  each  person  in  each  of  our  old 
free  States,  was  greater,  even  in  1S40,  than  it  was  in  England  in 
1770,  and  much  greater  than  it  was  in  England  in  the  year  1700; 
secondly,  it  is  not  true  that  the  culture  of  new  land  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  mining  and  manufactures.  On  the  contrary,  the 
latter  are  in  general  twice  as  profitable  as  the  former ;  thirdly, 
capital  never  did,  and  never  can,  become  abundant  in  an  agricid- 
tural  country  without  manufactures,  for  the  plain  reason,  that 
agricultural  pursuits,  in  countries  without  manufacturing  indus- 
try, are  not  sufficiently  productive  to  admit  of  much  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  ;  and,  fourthly,  it  is  not  true  that  manufactures 
ever  will  grow  up  of  themselves  without  exertion,  and  without 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  The  population  of  Eng- 
land was  as  dense  three  centuries  since,  as  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  now,  and  yet  the  manufacturing  and  mining  indus- 
try of  the  kingdom  was  very  trifling,  and  scarcely  worth  naming. 
It  has  all  grown  up  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  mostly 
during  the  last  eighty  years. 

Mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits  do  not  in  general  re- 
quire as  much  capital,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  as  farming.    The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  agri- 
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are  in  the  United  States,  including  the  value  of  fuming 
,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ons  employed,  as  it  is  in  mining  and  manufactures  The 
ling  capital  alone,  over  and  above  the  value  of  lands  in  Great 
ain,  exceeds  the  whole  amount  invested  in  mining,  manufac- 
3,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
unt  and  value  of  the  manufactures  of  that  kingdom.  It  is 
m  in  Chapter  III.  that  mining  and  the  mechanic  arts  precede 
culture  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  is  no  want  of 
3rial  capital  in  the  United  States  for  manufacturing  purposes ; 
bhat  is  wanted  is,  to  have  capital  diverted  into  the  proper 
mels — an  increase  of  skilful  workmen,  and  our  markets  bet- 
lecured  to  our  own  citizens.  We  have  now  more  capital  in- 
3d  in  factories,  forges,  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  machinery, 

is  fully  employed ;  and  many  of  them  arc  standing  stUl,  be- 
e  our  markets  are  surfeited  with  British  iron  and  manufac- 
3  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  products  of  our  own  citizens 
lOt  find  markets,  at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  the 

prices  demanded  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  continue 
*  business. 

he  capital  of  England  was  small  until  after  the  civil  wars  in 
;ime  of  Cromwell ;  though  nearly  six  centuries  had  elapsed 
een  the  Norman  conquest  and  that  period,  the  capital,  as  well 
te  population,  continued  small,  and  increased  very  slowly ;  the 
sased  continued  te  be  slow  as  long  as  the  capital  and  industry 
le  country  was  mostly  confined  to  agriculture  ;  but  since  it 
n  to  be  diverted  into  mining  and  manufactures,  about  the 

1770,  productive  industry,  capital,  wealth  in  houses,  fumi- 
,  &c.,  and  population,  have  all  increased  with  railroad  speed. 

impossible  to  accumulate  capital  very  rapidly,  while  the  in- 
3  of  a  people  remains  small.  Small  incomes  are  nearly  all 
limed.  The  only  practical  mode  for  our  new  States,  and 
i  of  the  old  agricultural  States  to  increase  their  capital  and 
th  rapidly,  is  to  divert  a  part  of  their  industry  and  capital 
mining  and  manufactures,  and  thereby  increase  their  earn- 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  will  nave  a  large  surplus 
lally,  which  may  be  put  into  capital,  dwelling-houses,  and 
r  property. 

be  subject  of  numbers  six  and  seven,  is  thoroughly  examined 
hapter  XII.  on  prices,  and  their  false  assumptions  clearly 
ted  out.  The  price  of  commodities,  of  labor,  of  land,  the 
of  land,  and  interests  or  profits  of  capital,  are  all  governed  by 
proportion  between  the  demand  for  them,  and  the  supply  in 
narket.  The  demand  for  most  things  depends  not  only  on 
ictual  wants  of  a  community,  but  also  on  their  ability  to  pay 
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for  them.    The  wealth  or  poverty  of  a  CQmrnnnity  has,  therefore, 
a  great  inflaence  on  prices. 

8th.  The  facts  assumed  in  maxim  number  8,  are  cktrfy 
proven  to  be  nntiue,  by  the  records  of  British  commeree. 
facts  are  collected  in  Chapter  XII.,  sections  26  to  30,  to  wkici 
the  reader  is  referred.  So  far  from  the  fact  assnmed  being  trae, 
it  is  shown  in  the  sections  referred  to,  that  notwitbatandmg  tiie 
great  improvements  in  machinery  between  the  years  1750  aid 
1816,  prices  were  much  higher  at  the  latter,  than  they  were  it 
the  former  period  ;  that  the  increased  demand,  not  only  nentnl- 
ized  the  tendency  of  machinery  to  reduce  prices,  bnt  actotliy 
raised  them  ;  and  that  nothing  reduced  them  but  the  tarifiof 
the  United  States,  France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe; 
which  built  up  manufactures  in  those  countries ;  increased  tbe 
supply  of  goods ;  diminished  the  demand  for  Briti^  goods  ;  eon- 
pellcd  the  British  producers  to  pay  the  foreign  duty,  or  rednee 
their  prices  to  the  amount  of  it ;  and  also  to  make  a  further  re- 
duction of  prices,  in  order  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  markets, 
against  their  new  competitors.  The  advocates  of  free-trade  over- 
look, and  seem  blind  to  the  fact,  that  an  increased  production  in 
this  country  tends  to  reduce  prices. 

9th.  The  facts  collected  in  sections  26  to  30  of  Chapter  XII., 
also  prove  that  every  word  of  maxim  numbered  9  is  untrue,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence — That  higli 
duties  do  tend  to  lessen  the  importation  of  tbe  goods  on  which 
they  are  levied,  is  true  ;  they  do  not,  however,  often  do  it  by 
raising  prices  of  goods  which  come  into  competition  with  do- 
mestic products ;  but,  first,  by  compelling  the  producer  to  pay 
the  duties,  or  rather  to  submit  to  such  a  reduction  of  price  as  to 
be  equivalent,  or  nearly  equivalent,  to  the  duties,  whereby  they 
diniitii^'h  his  profits,  and  lessen  the  objoct  or  motive  to  send  his 
products  into  the  country.  Secondly,  they  tend  to  encourage  and 
increase  domestic  manufactures,  and  thereby  lessen  the  demand 
of  the  community  for  foreign  products. 

Id  some  canes,  where  the  domestic  competition  is  small,  the 
price  is  at  first  raised,  but  falls  again  as  soon  as  the  protection  of 
the  market  to  tbe  home  producer  has  invited  sufficient  capital 
and  labor  into  that  department  of  industry,  to  aid  very  materially 
in  supplying  the  market.  To  avoid  an  immediate  rise  of  prices 
on  raising  the  duties,  they  should  be  increased  gradually  for  three 
or  four  years  in  succession,  so  as  to  increase  the  domestic  compe- 
tition, before  the  highest  scale  of  duties  takes  efifect.  For  in- 
stance, if  duties  are  put  on  any  article  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent 
the  fii  St  year,  put  them  at  33 J  per  cent,  the  second,  40  per  cent. 
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tbe  third,  and  50  per  cent,  the  fourth  year,  and  still  higher  the 
fifth  yoBTy  if  necessary.  All  duties  should  be  specific,  in  order  to 
prevent  evasions  and  frauds.  When  duties  are  laid  on  articles 
which  do  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic  products  (as 
on  tea  and  cofiee),  the  usual  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  nearly  as 
much  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  ;  unless  the  duties  are  so 
high  as  to  lessen  the  consumption,  or  some  other  article  is  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute.  In  either  of  those  cases,  the  demand  be- 
ing lessened,  it  often  happens  that  the  rise  in  price  is  not  half 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty — and  the  practical  effect  is,  to 
make  the  producer  pay  part  of  the  duty,  and  the  consumer  a 
part.  These  fluctuations  in  price  are  governed  by  the  great  laws 
of  demand  and  supply^  as  explained  in  sections  3  to  6  of  Chapter 
XII.  1  he  effect  of  demand  and  supply  on  price,  the  advocates 
of  free  trade  have  never  seemed  to  understand. 

10th.  The  first  part  of  maxim  number  10,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
By  reason  of  Great  Britain  having  taken  the  advance  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  having  had 
practical  wisdom  enough  to  protect  their  ovm  markets  (which 
we  have  not) ;  having  accumulated  large  capitals,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  machinery,  by  means  of  great  profits  when 
goods  were  high  ;  having  instructed  and  produced  great  numbera 
of  skilful  workmen ;  and  having  a  dense  population,  who  must 
starve  or  work  at  such  prices  as  they  can  obtain,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  capitalists  can  produce  many  articles  at  a 
money  price  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  produced  at  present  in  the  United  States.  But  all  these  ad- 
vantages, except  the  last,  can  soon  be  acquired  in  this  country, 
if  the  domestic  market  can  be  secured  to  the  home  laborer  and 
producer. 

The  conclusion,  however,  drawn  in  the  maxim,  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  does  not  tend  to  reduce  prices,  is  not  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion, as  is  shown  in  answer  to  maxim  number  9.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that,  because  the  people  of  Great  Britain  can  produce  at 
a  money  price  cheaper  than  we  can,  that  they  will  do  so ;  when 
the  deniand  for  their  products  is  such,  for  want  of  competition, 
as  to  raise  the  market  price  above  the  standard  yielding  fair  pro- 
fits to  capitalists,  and  fair  wages  to  the  laborer.  Whenever  the 
generosity  of  British  manufacturers  shall  induce  them  to  sell 
their  products  for  a  profit  equal  to  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
their  capital  invested,  when  the  demand  is  such  that  they  might 
realize  twenty-five  per  cent.,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  conclu- 
sion of  maxim  number  ten  will  be  true.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
no  fixed  standard  for  either  wages,  profits  or  prices  ;  all  are  gov- 
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erned  by  the  rales  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  every  man  sA 
his  prodaots,  as  a  general  rale,  at  the  highest  prices  die  mariet 
will  oommand.*  British  manufacturers,  like  ail  other  classes  of 
men,  are  selfish  beings  ;  and  what  prices  they  can  afford  to  sell 
for,  and  what  they  will  sell  for,  are  very  different  things.  We 
have  had  many  specimens  of  their  throwing  the  surplus  of  their 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron  into  our  markets,  whes 
they  were  fully  supplied,  and  selling  them  at  cost,  in  order  to  de- 
press prices,  rain  our  manufiftcturers,  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
market,  to  enable  them  to  monopoliie  our  markets  again.  Bat 
we  have  had  no  instance  of  their  selling  their  goods  at  cost,  or  at 
very  low  prices,  when  the  supply  in  the  market  was  deficient,  and 
they  had  no  motive  to  do  so  but  generosity. 

11th.  Maxim  number  11  assumes  that  a  proted^ve  tariff  to  aid 
in  securing  the  home  market  to  our  own  industry,  must  necessa- 
rily be  useless,  if  we  can  manufacture  at  as  low  a  money  price  as 
the  British  and  French  can  manufacture  for  us  ;  and  hurtful,  if 
we  cannot  manufacture  aa  low  as  their  goods  can  be  imported. 
Both  of  these  assumptions  or  conclusions  are  fallacious  and  fiilse. 

As  to  the  first  assumption,  that  it  is  or  would  be  useless,  if  we 
could  manufacture  as  cheap  as  Great  Britain.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  wages  reduced  so  low  in  this  country, 
that  we  could  compete  successfully  in  our  own  markets,  though 
not  in  theirs,  with  the  British  manufacturer.  It  has  been  shown 
that  Great  Britain  has  the  natural  resources,  and  might,  in  a  few 
years,  by  converting  her  accumulations  of  capital  into  manufac- 
tures, have  the  physical  capacity,  to  manufacture  cotton,  wool, 
iron  and  hardware,  for  the  whole  civilized  world,  if  she  could 
only  command  their  markets.  At  the  present  reduced  prices, 
the  income,  over  and^above  materials,  from  capital  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  forges,  iron  mills,  and  factories  of  Great  Britain, 
amounts  to  about  $400  per  annum  to  each  person  employed. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  profits  of  manufacturing  being  so  great, 
if  the  doors  of  free  trade  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  the  British  manufacturers  would  force  their  goods  into 
every  market,  in  order  to  make  all  the  profits  in  th  eir  power; 
and  the  result  would  be,  that  they  would  divide  our  market  with 
our  manufacturers,  and  thereby  prevent  the  growth  of  manufao- 
ttires  in  this  country,  disperse  our  people,  confine  them  to  the 
less  profitable  pursuit  of  agriculture,  keep  us  embarrassed  with 
debt  to  them,  drain  us  of  specie  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade 
against  us,  cripple  our  banking  institutions,  lessen  the  industryi  ^ 
and  paralyze  the  energies  and  enterprise  of  our  country. 

*  See  on  this  point  Sections  3  to  6,  and  Section21  of  Chapter  XIL 
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As  I  have  said  before,  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  so  in- 
telligent, active  and  industrions  a  people  as  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  can  prodace ;  bat  what  ca/n  they  sdl 
at  good  prices  and  get  their  pay  for  ?  Great  Britain  has  the  na* 
toral  resources,  and  could  soon  acquire  the  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture for  the  world.  The  natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
for  mining  and  manufacturing  are,  perhaps,  still  greater  ;  and 
they  have  also  a  territory  sufficiently  large  and  fertile  to  supply 
provisions  for  a  population  of  five  or  six  hundred  millions.  The 
friends  of  free  trade  say  we  may  better  confine  ourselves  mostly 
to  agriculture,  and  depend  on  selling  our  agricultural  products  to 
pay  for  our  clothing,  iron,  hardware,  &c.  But  we  already  pro* 
duce  more  than  we  can  sell,  and  four  years  out  of  five  not  only 
our  own,  but  all  foreign  markets  are  surfeited  with  agricultural 
products  of  almost  every  description.  It  is  folly  to  prodace 
what  we  do  not  want  and  cannot  sell.  The  supposition  is,  that 
wages  may  be  reduced  so  low  in  this  country,  that  our  moMufac" 
tures  may  compete  with  British  manufactures  in  our  own  markets  ^ 
and  not  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  those  of  any  of 
the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  the  result  would  be,' 
that  we  never  should  or  could  compete  with  them  in  their  m&r^ 
kets.  We  should  be  giving  them  permanently,  perhaps,  half  of 
our  markets  for  manufactures,  and  get  in  return  a  partial  market 
for  our  grain  and  pork,  beef,  &c.,  about  one  year  in  five.  In 
this  mode  we  should  and  do  employ  foreign  laborers  in  preference 
to  our  own,  and  thereby  deprive  our  citisens  of  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  lessen  the  industry  of  the  nation. 

As  to  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  the  wheat  land  of  the  United 
States  is  mostly  occupied  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  have  none  to  export,  unless,  like  the  Irish,  free  trade 
makes  us  so  poor,  that  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  living 
on  coarse  grains,  and  selling  our  wheat  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Great  Biita  n  and  France,  to  pay  for  our  clothing  and  other  ne- 
cessaries. We  are  giving  away  our  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  most  profitable  employments  of  life  ;  confining  ourselves 
mostly  to  agriculture,  the  least  profitable  of  all  the  departments 
of  human  industry  ;  making  ourselves  dependent  on  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  keeping  our-^ 
selves  in  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  debt  and  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  thus  preventing  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  our 
own  couDtry  for  want  of  markets  sufficiently  extensive  and 
stable  ;  aud  depriving  our  agriculturists  of  the  benefits  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  secure  market  for  their  products  at  home,  withotit 
giving  them  a  foreign  market  of  any  stability,  or  much  extent 
and  value. 
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The  merchant  wants  customerg  wbo  are  able  to  pay,  the  kv- 
yer  wants  clients,  the  doctor  patients,  the  manafiMtarer  wmU 
oonsnmers  of  bis  goods,  the  kborer  wants  an  employer,  and  the 
farmer  is  equally  in  want  of  consumers  of  bis  prodnoe,  wbo  tre 
able  to  pay  for  them.  A  market  for  their  labor,  or  the  prodaels 
of  their  labor,  is  equally  necessary  for  all  classes  of  men,  and  all 
departments  of  industry  and  business ;  without  which  industry 
languishes,  and  man  becomes  indolent ;  he  soon  becomes  poor  also, 
for  want  of  income.  This  truth  was  well  expressed  by  Silu 
Wright,  late  Governor  of  New-York,  in  the  a^oultnral  address 
written  just  before  his  death.  He  says :  The  acHve  sHmmlw 
which  urges  all  forward^  excites  indusirfj  atoakem  ingemuif,  and 
brings  atU  invention^  is  the  prospect  or  the  hope  of  a  market  for 
the  productions  of  their  labor.  The  farmer  produces  to  teU  ;  ikt 
merchant  purchases  to  sell ;  and  the  manufacturer  fabricates  is 
seU.^' 

A  steady  and  extensive  foreign  market  for  vegetables,  and  most 
kinds  of  breadstuflb  and  provisions,  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things  ;  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  transportation,  and 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  commodities  themselves.  The  prin- 
cipal market  for  food  of  most  kinds,  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
be  a  domestic  one  ;  and  if  we  give  away  our  market  for  manu- 
factures, and  thus  prevent  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  our 
own  country,  the  farmers  of  our  Western  States  must  remain  des- 
titute of  good  markets ;  and  the  income  of  the  West  must  con- 
tinue as  it  is  now,  from  $36  to  $45  to  each  person  per  annum, 
while  the  income  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  our  manu- 
facturing States,  will  be  more  than  twice  as  great.  But  if  we 
secure  our  domestic  markets  to  our  own  laborers  and  manufac- 
turers, and  thus  build  up  a  large  mining  and  manufacturing 
interest  in  this  country,  we  shall  hereby  improve,  increase,  and, 
in  fact,  create  domestic  markets  for  our  farmers ;  we  shall  also 
soon  have  a  division  of  employments  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
of  the  people  ;  shall  produce  almost  everything  that  we  need,  and 
in  such  quantities  as  we  want ;  and  shall  produce  nothing  in  greater 
quantities  than  either  the  domestic  or  the  foreign  market  de- 
mands ;  and  all  our  wants  will  be  well  supplied.  In  this  mode, 
and  in  no  other,  the  splendid  conception  of  Adam  Smith  may  be 
realized,  as  stated  in  Section  5  of  Chapter  XII. 

Nor  is  it  a  fair  conclusion,  that  duties  imposed  on  imports  are 
useless  to  the  domestic  producer  and  laborer,  unless  they  raise, 
or  keep  up  prices.  They  aid  in  securing  the  domestic  market  to 
domestic  producers,  and  thereby  tend  to  give  them  full  employ- 
ment. The  laws  of  all  the  States  prescribe  the  fees  of  "bherifi, 
clerks  of  courts,  and  many  other  officers,  and  in  many  of  the 
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StaieB,  the  fees  of  attorneys  are  prescribed  by  law.  Does  it  not 
make  a  difference  to  sheriff  and  clerks,  whether  there  are  fifty  or 
five  hundred  saits  per  year,  commenced  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties ?  Let  us  suppose  attorneys'  fees  fixed  by  law  at  an  average  of 
twenty  dollars  for  each  suit ;  would  it  not  make  a  difference  with 
a  lawyer,  whether  he  got  at  that  price,  twenty  or  two  hundred 
suits  per  year  to  attend  to  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  hotel-keeper  with  a  house,  furni- 
ture, servants,  and  accommodations  for  an  hundred  persons. 
Does  it  not  make  a  difference  with  him,  whether  he  has  daily  an 
hundred  guests,  or  an  average  of  only  thirty  or  forty  at  the  same 
price  per  day  ?  Again,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  iron  mill,  capa- 
ble of  making  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Does  it  not 
make  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  profits  realized  by  the  owners, 
and  in  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  the  workmen,  whether 
they  make  and  sell  ten  thousand  tons  annually,  or  can  sell,  and, 
therefore,  make  only  five  thousand  tons  at  the  same  prices  ? 

All  that  is  necessary  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  maxim,  is  to 
exhibit  its  practical  application. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  branch  of  maxim  1 1  ;  that  if 
we  cannot  manufacture  in  this  country  for  as  low  a  price  in 
money  as  goods  can  be  imported,  all  tariff  laws  to  restrict  impor- 
tation must  generally  be  hurtful.  In  the  first  place  a  tariff  of 
duties  on  foreign  imports  affords  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of 
collecting  revenue  to  support  the  Government.  Secondly,  it  aids 
in  securing  the  home  market  to  the  domestic  laborer  and  manu- 
facturer, and  thereby  stimulates  industry,  and  increases  the  ag- 
gregate incomes  of  &e  country.  Thirdly,  by  increasing  domestic 
manufactures,  it  renders  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  goods  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  diminishes  the  impor- 
tation of  many  kinds  of  goods.  And,  fourthly,  it  lessens  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  luxuries.  By  these  means,  it  prevents  a 
balance  of  trade  against  the  country.  It  is  of  no  importance  to 
a  people  to  have  goods  offered  to  them  cheap,  if  they  have  no 
means  of  payment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  but  little  impor- 
tance how  high  prices  we  pay  for  goods,  provided  we  can  pay  for 
them  in  the  products  of  our  own  labor  at  prices  equally  high.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  high  prices  of  the  products  in  which  payment 
is  made,  balances  the  nominally  high  prices  of  the  articles  pur- 
chased ;  so  that  we  really  buy  them  on  fair  terms. 

Money  is  an  instrument,  and  a  necessary  instrument  of  domes- 
tic commerce  ;  and  as  Silas  Wright  well  expressed  it,  the  far^ 
mer  prodiues  to  sell ;  the  merchant  purchases  to  sell ;  and  the  man^ 
ufacturer  fabricates  to  sell^  Commerce  is  the  great  stimulant 
to  industry ;  and  as  domestic  commerce  cannot  be  conveniently 
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oarried  on  without  money,  tbe  exportation  of  specie  to  lie 
balance  of  trade  which  may  be  against  ns,  tends  to  paraljfie  nd 

diminish  the  industry  of  the  country.  Money  being  fixed  capita], 
and  one  of  the  main-springs  of  industry,  whatever  regulations 
commerce  tend  to  retain  it  in  the  country,  cannot  be  otherwiis 
than  useful,  and  cannot  be  hurtful,  as  assumed  in  tbe  maxim. 

12.  In  all  commercial  transactions,  it  is  most  true,  that  each 
party  obtains  what  he  desires  (for  the  time  being  at  least),  mm 
than  what  he  parts  with  ;  but  that  the  things  exchanged  are  al- 
ways of  equal  value,  and  the  exchange  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
though  generally  true,  is  not  always  so ;  the  maxim  is,  therefore, 
untrue,  in  the  general  form  in  which  it  is  laid  down  by  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade.  Take,  for  instance,  distilled  liquors  and  wmet 
purchased  to  be  used  as  a  beverage.    However  wealthy  the  im- 
porter and  vender  may  grow  by  importing  and  vending  them,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  any  good  efiect,  or  be  of  aaj 
real  value  to  the  consumer,  unless  Uiey  are  used  in  small  quanti- 
ties as  a  medicine,  in  particular  conditions  of  the  system.  If 
they  are  used  as  a  common  beverage,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
produce  much  efiect,  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  they 
weaken  the  judgment  and  reasoning  powers,  olunt  the  conscience 
and  moral  sense,  and  injure  the  health.    Take  any  foreign  lux- 
ury, such  as  silks,  satins,  fine  cloths,  pictures  and  jewelry,  fine 
furniture,  fine  carriages  and  equipages;  though  they  may  he 
bold  at  fair  prices,  yet,  whenever  they  are  purchased  by  indivi- 
duals not  able  to  pay  for  and  enjoy  them,  the  purchaser  is  not 
benefited,  but  is  actually  injured  by  the  purchase,  and  often 
ruined  by  it.    Industry  and  frugality  is  the  road  to  competence 
and  wealth  ;  while  extravagance  is  the  broad  way  which  leadeth 
to  poverty  and  ruin.    £very  man  should  confine  his  consumption 
to  his  circumstances  and  condition  in  life  ;  and  commerce  of  every 
description,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  should  be  adapted  and 
confined  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  consumer ; 
and  whenever  it  goes  beyond  this,  it  is  just  as  profitable  to  the 
community  for  men  to  jockey  horses,  or  for  boys  to  swap  jackets 
and  penknives,  as  it  is  for  mercbanttj  to  sell  goods.  If  either  party 
gains,  what  A  gains,  B  loses,  and  the  time  of  both  parties  is  lost 
to  the  community. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  man  should  sell  the  tools  and  instruments 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  tools,  &c., 
constitute  his  capital ;  he  should  not  sell  his  capital,  but  only  the 
annual  products  of  his  industry.  Money  has  been  shown  to  con- 
stitute tools  of  commerce ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  retained  in 
the  country  to  carry  on  domestic  commerce,  and  should  not  be 
sold  to  be  exported  as  an  article  of  foreign  commerce.    It  is 
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aboat  as  rational  for  a  blacksmith  to  sell  his  anvil  and  bellows,  a 
carpenter  his  broadaxe  and  augers,  or  a  shoemaker  to  sell  his 
awls,  as  it  is  for  a  community  not  producing  the  precious  metals, 
to  export  and  sell  their  coin,  the  tools  of  their  commerce,  to  pay 
for  articles  of  food,  dress,  or  any  other  species  of  consumption. 

If  a  man  lives  in  idleness,  and  pays  out  his  money  for  food, 
fiiel  and  clothing,  which  he  might  produce,  or  make  himself, 
though  he  may  purchase  at  fair  prices,  yet  he  is  made  poorer  by 
the  purchase.  The  same  rule  applies  to  nations.  Labor  is  the 
real  source  of  wealth.  Nations,  as  well  as  indiyiduals,  can  grow 
rich  only  by  producing  more  than  they  consume.  If  they  import 
large  amounts  of  the  products  of  other  nations,  and  consume 
more  in  value  than  they  produce,  no  matter  how  cheap  they  may 
purchase,  they  must  necessarily  consume  their  substance,  and 
grow  poor.  The  seller  only  and  the  foreign  producer,  are  bene- 
fited in  such  cases,  while  the  buyer  and  consumer  are  injured. 
The  maxim  is,  therefore,  false. 

13  and  14.  As  these  maxims  cover  partially  the  same 
ground,  I  shall  consider  them  together.  If  all  commerce  con- 
sisted only  of  a  barter  of  commodities,  without  any  coin  to  i^just 
and  pay  balances,  and  no  debts  were  contracted,  these  maxims 
would  be  true.  But  as  the  supposition  is  false,  the  maxims  are 
in  the  main  false  also.  Every  intelligent  man  knows  that  specie 
is  constantly  exported  by  countries  not  producing  it,  to  pay  the 
balances  of  trade  against  them.*  Even  the  commercial  credit  of 
Great  Britain  was  shaken,  and  almost  destroyed,  by  reason  of 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  in  1847,  caused  by  the 
excessive  importation  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  during  the 
first  few  months  of  free  trade  in  grain. 

It  has  been  shownf  that  all  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  beside,  are  indebted  largely 
to  Great  Britain ;  amountiug  in  the  aggregate  to  a  sum  equal  to 
nearly  one-fourth  part  of  all  the  property  in  the  United  States. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  ChrecU  Britain  has  refused  to  buy  or  take 
the  products  of  other  countries,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  goods  she  has  sold  to  them  ;  and  yet  this  refusal  has  not  pre- 
vented her  from  surfeiting  their  markets  with  her  manufactures, 
and  involving  them  in  debt ;  and  she  would  have  involved  them 
still  more  in  debt,  if  their  embarrassments  and  poverty  had  not 
admonished  her,  that  it  was  prudent  to  withhold  farther  credits. 
Those  maxims  are,  therefore,  mostly  false,  though  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  last  clause  of  maxim  numbered  14.  Great  Britain 
seldom  takes  the  productions  of  her  colonies,  and  of  agricultural 

•  See  Sections  3  and  12  of  Chapter  XIII. 
t  See  Section  6  of  Chapter  XIV. 
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nations  lying  in  cold  cfimates,  to  aa  anoniit  saffineat  to  pay  for 
the  mannfactnres  she  sells  them  ;  bnt  she  drama  them  aanmly 
of  specie  to  pay  part  of  the  balance  of  trade  against  tiMB,  mi 
involyes  them  in  debt  beside.    The  resolt  is,  die  aboorbe  all  thdr 
income  which  she  can  get,  keeps  them  poor,  prerents  them  fhm 
manniactaring  for  themselyes,  and  also  deprires  them  of  tk« 
power  to  take  and  pay  for  her  prodnctions,  to  the  fall  ezteat 
which  their  necessities  seem  to  require.    This  has  been  the  iml 
effect  of  her  trade  with  Ireland,  with  the  Canadas,  and  tiie  other 
British  proyinces  of  North  America,  and  also  with  the  United 
States  ;  and  such  has  also  been  the  efiect  of  her  trade  witii  India, 
and  with  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.    The  foreign  imports 
mto  the  United  States  during  the  three  fiscal  years  after  die  wir, 
ending  September  30,  1815, 1816,  and  1817,  amounted  to  $337,- 
000,000.  These  heavy  imports  inyolved  the  country  in  debt,  para- 
lyzed its  industry,  and  ruined  many  of  the  manufkcturers,  embar- 
rassed all  of  them,  and  disabled  the  people  to  pay  for  many  foreiga 
goods ;  so  that  the  imports  during  the  following  three  years  of  1818, 
1819,  and  1820,  amounted  to  only  about  $171,000,000.  After 
the  country  recoyered  from  its  embarrassments  under  the  tariff 
acts  of  1824,  1828,  and  1832,  and  became  able  to  pay,  the  im- 
ports became  large  under  the  compromise  act — ayeraging,  during 
the  five  years  from  1835  to  1839,  mduflive,  about  $150,000,000 
annually.    The  same  results  followed  ;  the  people  became  em- 
barrassed, and  the  imports  sunk  during  the  next  three  years, 
1840,  1841  and  1842,  to  an  ayerage  of  less  than  $112,000,000 
per  annum.    We  may  expect  the  same  results  to  follow  the  large 
importations  under  the  tariff  of  1846. 

Those  maxims  assume  what  is  frequently  asserted,  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  are  in  accordance  with,  and  regulated 
by,  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  they  tend  to  check  and  preyent  ex- 
cesses, and  to  cure  the  eyils  which  they  produce.  The  eyils  of 
free  trade  and  of  excessiye  imports,  do  tend  to  check  themselves 
by  alarming  creditors,  and  destroying  the  credit  of  Uie  debtor  na- 
tion ;  but  they  never  tend  to  repair  the  injuries  they  produce. 
When  a  patient  is  prostrated  by  fever,  the  vigor  of  his  constitu- 
tion may  be  sufficient  to  stand  the  shock,  and  the  ouratiye 
powers  of  nature  may  restore  him  after  the  fever  has  run  its 
course.  So  with  countries  like  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies 
and  provinces — constantly  depleted  by  free  trade  and  excessiyo 
imports,  which  paralyze  their  industry — or,  like  the  United 
States,  often  depleted,  and  occasionally  convulsed  by  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade.  The  people,  by  meuis  of  industry  and  a  sys- 
tem of  frugality,  forced  upon  them  by  their  circumstances,  are 
enabled  to  live  under,  and  bear  the  burthens  imposed  upon 
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ihem ;  but  it  would  be  as  rational  to  say  in  the  case  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  the  feyer  oared  itself,  as  it  is  to  say  that  free  trade 
and  excessive  imports  cure,  or  repair  the  evils  they  produee. 

It  has  been  saul  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shonld  be 
bonnd  together  by  the  ties  of  commerce,  like  a  band  of  brothers ; 
that  philanthropy  and  the  principles  of  liberty  require  ns  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  to  import  without  restric- 
tion, and  consume  the  products  of  Uie  nations  of  Europe.  We 
open  our  doors  to  immigrants,  receive  and  treat  them  as  citizens, 
employ  tiiem,  and  consume  the  products  of  their  industry,  when 
they  come  and  reside  in  our  country,  and  take  our  products  in 
payment ;  but  neither  justice,  charity  nor  liberaK^,  requires  us 
to  consume  their  products,  while  they  remain  in  Europe,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  our  own  country. 

15.  Maxim  number  15  is  partly  true,  and  partly  false.  It  is 
not  true,  that  imports  are  necessanly  paid  for  with  domestic  pro- 
ducts, whereby  domestic  industry  is  mcreased;  they  are  some- 
times paid  for  in  coin,  sometimes  in  bills  of  exchange  on  other 
countries,  drawn  for  the  proceeds  of  products  sold  to  them — 
sometimes  in  national.  State,  city,  or  corporate  bonds,  and  some- 
times a  mercantile  debt  is  accumulated. 

Foreign  products  are,  to  be  sure,  mostly  paid  for  with  domestic 
products ;  foreign  commerce  does,  therefore,  give  employment  to 
domestic  industry  so  far  as  it  opens  a  foreign  market  for  domestic 
products,  and  transports  them  to  it.  Suppose  it  to  open  a  foreign 
market  for  domestic  products  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  all  the  proceeds  of  which  are  paid  for  in  products  which 
do  not  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products.  In  that 
case,  domestic  industry  is  increased  to  the  full  amount  of  the  ten 
millions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  proceeds  of  such  exports 
are  imported  in  products  which  come  in  competition  with 
domestic  products,  and  which  might  be  produced  at  home,  then 
there  is  no  increase  of  industry  by  reason  of  it ;  the  only  effect 
being  to  turn  domestic  industry  into  a  different  channel.  If  half 
the  proceeds  are  imported  in  products  which  do  not  come  in 
competition  with  domestic  products,  and  the  other  half  in  those 
that  do  supersede  so  much  in  amount  of  domestic  products,  in 
that  case,  domestic  industry  ^ill  be  increased  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions.  But  if  for  the  ten  millions  of  exports,  fifteen  mil- 
lions should  be  imported,  all  of  which  come  in  competition  with, 
and  supersede,  so  much  in  amount  of  domestic  products,  the  bal- 
ance of  five  millions  being  paid  in  specie,  or  accumulated  in  debt, 
to  be  paid  for  in  future,  the  operation  would  diminish  domestic 
industry  to  the  amount  of  the  nve  millions. 
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Sec.  10.  Importance  of  orgamztng  capital  and  tabor* 
Tariff  laws  are  of  but  little  use,  however,  except  for  pnrposei 
of  reyenue,  among  a  people  wanting  in  either  intelligence  or  in- 
dastry,  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  Though  agriculture  re- 
quires more  capital  in  proportion  to  the  laborers  employed  that 
mining  and  manufactures,  yet  there  is  this  difference  in  them : 
Two  persons,  as  a  general  rule,  can  work  on  a  fimn  about  as  ad- 
vantageously as  twenty  can.  Not  so  with  manufaotures.  Thej 
require  a  more  minute  division  of  employments ;  and  a  combina- 
tion of  an  extensive  capital  in  many  oases,  wiUi  the  labor  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  under  the  direction  of  one  head,  and 
several  superintendents  of  minor  departments,  in  order  to  make 
labor  and  capital  the  most  productive.  Such  employments  mut 
be  directed  by  science,  experience,  and  business  talent ;  and  the 
req^uisite  capacity  cannot  be  commanded  without  high  salaries, 
which  no  establishment  can  afford  tb  pay,  unless  a  large  capital 
and  a  large  number  of  laborers  are  employed.  Capital  and  la^ 
hor  must^  therefore,  be  combined  and  organizedy  in  order  to  prose- 
cute either  manufactures  or  mining  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  common  law  of  England,  and  the  local  laws  and  customs 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  being  generally  defective,  and  not 
adapted  to  the  management  of  combined  or  associated  capital,  it 
became  necessary  to  obtain  special  charters  to  organise  associa- 
tions of  capitalists  and  laborers,  and  to  regulate  the  management 
of  their  capital  and  business.  These  special  charters  for  mechan- 
ical, manufacturing,  mining,  commercial,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses, have  been  common  in  Europe  ever  since  the  Crusades ; 
and  though  many  abuses  grew  out  of  the  exclusive  privileges  and 
monopolies  unnecessarily  granted  to  them,  yet  the  charters  and 
associations  were  the  mainsprings  of  nearly  all  the  enterprise,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  inquiry,  invention,  and  dis- 
covery, and  of  progress  in  improvement,  productive  industry  and 
civilization,  between  the  time  of  the  Crusades  and  tho  great  Be* 
formation  of  the  16th  century  ;  and  of  much  of  the  improvement 
and  progress  made  since  the  latter  period.  Though  the  oxdosive 
privileges  and  monopolies,  formed  no  necessary  part  of  tho  char- 
ters and  associations,  yet  being  associated  together,  and  the  abases 
being  prominent,  they  made  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Adam  Smith,  He  did  not  discriminate  properly  between  them, 
but  confounded  the  whole  together ;  and  exhibited  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  them  in  bold  relief,  as  the  necessary  tendency  of  tho 
associations  themselves.  He  attributed  nearly  all  the  progress  of 
the  age  to  what  he  called  division  of  labor  ;  when  in  truth  it  has 
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resulied  from  cm  orgamizaHon  of  labor  and  capital  associated  or 
combined,  and  from  the  division  of  employments, 

Thb  organization  and  combination  of  labor  and  capt* 
TAL,  AND  THEIR  PROPER  REGULATION  may,  therefore^  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chief  mainsprings  of  manufacturing  and  mining  sti- 
dustry  ;  equal  in  importamce  to  the  protection  of  the  home  markets 
By  organization  of  capital  and  labor,  I  do  not  mean  its  associa- 
tion on  the  principles  of  the  Fonrierism  or  Communism  of 
France,  or  of  the  Shakerism  or  Owenism  of  America ;  nor  do  I 
mean  a  general  community  of  property  and  income  of  any  kind, 
among  the  persons  associated.  Such  associations  diminish  the 
motiyes  necessary  to  induce  industry,  attention,  and  frugality,  to 
improye  the  mind,  and  develope  the  capacities  of  man.  They 
tend  to  destroy  individuality  of  character  ;  to  discouVftge  inquinr 
and  invention,  and  to  check  progress.  By  the  organization  of 
labor  and  capital,  I  mean  their  organization  under  general  statutea 
of  incorporation,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  new  sta- 
tutes of  New  York,  merely  prescribing  the  mode  of  organization ; 
regulating  the  management  of  the  associated  capital  and  business  ; 
granting  no  special  privileges  or  exemptions  from  personal  lia- 
bility to  any  class  or  classes  of  men  ;  limiting  the  power  of  the 
corporation  or  association,  to  contract  debts  ;  and  prescribing 
proper  legal  remedies  for  and  against  the  corporation  and  the  stock- 
holders thereof.  In  this  mode  all  the  advantages  of  associated 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  division  of  employments  are  attained ; 
without  losing  those  arising  from  free  competition  and  the  stimu- 
lus of  individual  interest,  which  are  numerous  and  very  great.  In 
order  to  give  the  small  stockholders  their  proper  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  property  and  business  of  the  association,  and 
to  protect  their  rights  against  combinations  to  defraud  them,  the 
elections  should  be  conducted  on  the  principles  suggested  in 
Chapter  V.,  Section  9.  All  the  laborers  should  be  encouraged  to 
become  stockholders.  This  would  increase  their  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  tend  to  promote  frugality  and  good  morals. 

Nearly  all  the  heavy  manufacturing  establishments  of  New 
England  are  the  property  of  numerous  persons  associated  under 
acts  of  incorporation  ;  and  in  most  of  them,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  superintendents  and  persons 
laboring  in  them.  Almost  the  whole  male  population  are  devoted 
to  some  useful  employment  or  business  ;  nearly  all  the  wealthy  and 
most  influential  men  have  arisen  from  the  plough,  the  work-shop, 
the  factory,  or  the  lowest  stations  in  the  store  or  counting-room, 
and  are  practical  business  men.  To  be  out  of  business  and  idle,  is 
not  considered  respectable  in  Holland  ;  nor  is  it  in  New  England. 

No  employment  or  diversity  of  employments  can  render  a 
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whole  people  equally  wealthj.  There  will  neoemrilj  be  dUitr* 
enoes  in  capacity,  difierenoes  in  energy  and  perseTering  indostrjf 
differences  in  frc^lity,  and  differences  in  the  amooot  of  fafon 
distributed  by  the  accidents  of  fortune.  Mannfactnres,  and  a 
diversity  of  employments  never,  however,  make  any  class  of  peo- 
ple the  poorer ;  and  if  they  cannot  make  all  equally  wealthj, 
they  at  least  contribute  to  promote  the  well-being  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community. 

The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  the 
largest  average  annual  incomes  of  any  people  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  some  daveholding  oommunities,  cultivatuig  sugar, 
oofllee,  and  cotton ;  and,  perhaps,  they  are  the  best  speoimens  is 
a  whole,  of  a  well  educated,  intelligent,  moral,  religions,  indus- 
trious, and  highly  prosperous  people  which  the  oiviliaed  world  eta 
exhibit.  Let  those  individuals,  oommunities  and  States,  that 
wish  to  become  prosperous,  study  their  institutions  and  their  his- 
tory, and  follow  their  example. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


On  ROADS  AND  OTHBR  INTERNAL  IMPR0VBMENT8,  THE  MEAN9  Ot 
COMMUNICATION  AND  CONVEYANCE  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES, 
AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  THE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  INDUSTRY  09 
NATIONS. 

Sec  1.  Posts  amd  Post  Offices. 

The  establishmeDt  of  posts,  to  funiish  horses  for  post-boys  or 
carriers,  who  carried  dispatches  for  the  government,  is  attributed 
to  Cjnis,  who  first  established  them  in  Persia.  They  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Romans  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  were 
instituted  in  France  by  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  800. 
Post  Offices,  for  the  regular  transmission  of  letters  by  post-boys, 
were  first  instituted  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  about  the  year  1470. 
Like  posts,  they  were  originally  intended  merely  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  letters  and  dispatches  for  the  government ;  but, 
soon  after  their  establishment,  individuals  were  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  institution,  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and 
dispatches  on  private  business,  on  paying  certain  rates  of  postage 
for  the  privilege. 

The  Post  Office  was  not  established  in  England,  until  the  17th 
century.  A  system  of  posts  was  established  in  England,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  lY.,  about  the  year  1481,  and  Postmasters 
were  appointed ;  but  their  business  was  confined  to  furnishing 
post  horses  to  the  carriers  of  the  government,  and  to  persons 
who  were  desirous  of  travelling  expeditiously,  or  wished  to  send 
extraordinary  packets  upon  special  occasions.  In  1635,  Charles 
I.  established  a  letter  office,  for  the  transmission  of  letters  betweea 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  this  extended  only  €o  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal roads ;  the  times  of  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  Postmas- 
ters on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish  horses  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  letters,  at  the  rate  of  2j^d  per  mile.  Dr.  Brande  says  this  es- 
tablishment did  not  succeed,  and  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  transmission  of 
letters.    At  length  a  Post  Office,  or  a  national  establishment  fox 
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tibe  weekly  conveyanoe  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  kiogdon, 
was  instituted  by  Cromwell  in  1649. 

From  the  establishmeDt  of  the  Post  Office  down  to  the  year 
1784,  the  mails  were  carried,  either  on  horse-back,  or  in  carti 
made  for  the  purpose.  In  1784,  (Dr.  Brande  says),  it  was  usoal 
for  the  stage  coaches,  between  London  and  Bath,  to  aceompliBk 
the  journey  (about  100  miles)  in  17  hours,  while  the  post  iotk 
40  hours;  the  comparative  rate  of  trayeliing  of  the  post  and 
stage  coaches,  was^in  about  the  same  proportion  on  other  roads, 
and  that,  during  that  year,  the  first  oontracts  were  made  to  oarrj 
the  mails  in  stage  coaches.  Even  as  late  as  1730,  the  mail  was 
sent  only  three  times  a  week  between  London  and  £dinbUr|rii. 

As  late  as  the  year  1838,  the  average  rate  of  postage  in  west 
Britain  was  about  7d.,  or  14  cents,  for  carrying  a  single  letter. 
Postages  have  been  since  reduced  to  one  penny  per  letter,  and 
the  most  of  the  mails  are  carried  on  railroads,  at  the  rate  of  fioBi 
30  to  40  miles  per  hour. 

The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department  have  been  as 
follows : — 

In  England,  in  1686,  £    65,000  sterling. 


The  first  establishment  of  Post  Offices  in  the  United  States, 
while  colonies,  was  in  1710.  The  number  of  Post  Offices  in  the 
United  States,  the  extent  in  miles  of  post  roads,  and  the  amount 
of  postages  received  at  different  periods,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Great  Britain,  1763, 
Do.  do.  1800, 
Do.     do.  1820, 


238,999 
1,083,050 
1^93,885 
2,191,562 
2,467,215 
1,359,466* 
2,165,349 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1820, 
Do.      do.  do.  1839, 

Do.     do.  do.  1840, 

Do.     do.  do.  1849, 


Yean. 


Post  Offices. 


Post  Roads. 
Miles. 


Postages. 
Dollars. 


1790, 
1800, 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 
1848, 


903 
4,600 
8,000 
13,868 
16,159 


75 


1,875 
20,817 
72,492 
115,000 
155,739 
163^08 


280,804 
1,111,927 
1,850,583 
4,539,269 
4,371,077 


37,935 


*  1840  was  the  first  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  sjstem  of  penny 
postage. 
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Sec.  2.  Roads  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  ancicDts  had  but  few  roads  fit  for  wheeled  carriages — very 
few,  indeed,  except  tiliose  made  in  and  about  cities,  and  such  as  were 
made  in  the  country  for  military  purposes.  All  their  travelling 
was  on  horses,  mules,  camels  and  elephants,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  products  was  either  by  the  same  mode  of  conveyance,  or 
by  water.  The  invention  of  paved  roads  is  traced  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  RomauR  learned  from  the  Carthaginians  ;  and 
during  the  time  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  Rome  was  made 
to  communicate  vnth  all  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  by  paved  roads ; 
and  leading  roads  were  made  mostly  for  military  purposes  through 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  first  roads  of  artificial  construction  in  England  were  made 
by  the  Romans,  while  it  was  a  Roman  province.  A  grand  trunk 
road  was  carried  through  the  country,  north  and  south,  and 
another  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  from  east  to  west ;  and  the 
main  lines  were  supplied  with  many  branches.  After  ike  fall  of 
the  empire,  the  subject  of  roads  was  entirely  neglected,  the  Ro- 
man roads  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  no  new  ones,  ex- 
cept about  cities,  were  constructed. 

For  many  centuries,  there  were  no  roads  in  England  fit  for 
waggons  or  carriages — none  but  rude  paths,  fit  only  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  travellers  on  horse-back.  The  condition  of  all  the 
north  of  Europe  was  the  same,  and  that  of  the  south  of  Europe 
was  very  little  better. 

One-horse  carts  were  used  some ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  the  general  mode  of  transportation 
throughout  Europe,  up  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  was  by 
pack  horses,  and  mules,  or  by  water.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
the  roads,  and  the  general  mode  of  conveyance  to  this  day,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Mexico,  and  all  South  America.  Even 
fuel  and  provender  for  horses  are  generally  carried  in  Mexico 
on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules,  at  the  present  time. 

Every  country  emerged  from  barbarism,  must  necessarily  have 
roads  of  some  kind  ;  but  the  expense  of  making  a  few  leading 
roads  only,  has  ever  been  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury  in  any 
country.  The  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  (passed  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century)  is  said  by  Mr.  McCulloch  to  be  the 
first  legislative  enactment  in  England,  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  the  regular  repair  of  the  roadis  by  the  people,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  surveyors  of  the  highways,  chosen  annually  in  each  parish. 
About  the  year  1663,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  imposing  tolls 
for  travelling  on  the  great  roads,  to  raise  funds  to  improve  them, 
and  keep  them  in  repair  ;  the  appropriations  under  the  acts  of 
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Philip  and  Mary,  were  then  applied  entirely  to  the  iraproie- 
ment  and  repair  of  the  cross  roads,  and  the  common  roads  in  tk« 
country 

Sec.  3.  Turnpike  roadsy  Carriages^  and  Coacku, 

The  first  tnmpike  road  on  which  toll  was  taken,  was  cstaUiaked 
in  England  ahont  the  year  1665.  Turnpikes  were  not  introdneed 
into  the  United  States  until  after  the  reyolntionary  war,  aboil 
the  year  1790.  The  roads  then  in  the  United  States,  fit  for 
carriages,  and  the  transmission  of  the  mail,  were  very  few,  as  ii 
indicated  hy  the  few  miles  (only  1,875)  of  post  roads. 

Though  chariots  and  wheeled  carriages  were  invented  at  aa 
early  period,  yet  those  used  W  the  Romans  and  other  anoieat 
nations,  and  those  in  use  in  England  and  throughout  Enrope, 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  lYth  century,  were  mostly  one-horse 
▼chides,  generally  having  but  two  wheels  ;  and  comparatively  few 
of  any  kind  were  used. 

Coaches  were  invented  in  France  about  the  year  1500,  bat 
were  not  introduced  into  England  until  about  the  year  1553. 
They  were  then  without  springs,  which  were  an  invention  of  a 
later  date.  It  is  said  that  there  were  only  two  coaches  in  Paris 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Coaches  were  first  let  for  hire  in  Paris  about  the  year  1650. 

Sta^e  coaches  commenced  running  in  England,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  soon  after  the  improvement  of  the  great 
roads,  and  the  introduction  of  turnpikes,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  The  first  stage  coach  commenced  running  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  in  1678.  So  late  as  the  year  1763,  there 
was  but  one  stage  coach  running  between  London  and  £Minburgb, 
which  set  out  only  once  a  monUi,  and  took  from  12  to  14  days  to 
run  from  one  city  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  337  miles.  I  sup- 
pose they  were  not  introduced  into  the  United  States  until  the 
establishment  of  turnpike  roads,  which  was  since  the  year  1790. 

The  improvement  of  the  roads,  and  the  introduction  of  turn- 
pikes and  stage  coaches,  changed  the  mode  of  travelling  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  many  other  countries,  including  sdl  Protes- 
tant Europe,  and  also  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  but  the 
mode  of  travelling  and  transporting  products  and  merchandise, 
on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules,  still  continues  the  same  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  all  South  America,  where  there 
are  to  this  day  very  few  roads  fit  for  stage  coaches,  or  even 
waggons. 

There  were  in  England  and  Wales  in  1829,  no  less  than 
20,896  miles  of  turnpike  roads,  and  over  ninety-five  thousand 
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miles  of  other  roads,  used  for  waggons  and  carriages,  beside  about 
two  thousand  and  fiye  hundred  miles  of  paved  streets.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  3,666  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  Scot- 
land. 

Mr.  Murray  in  his  geography,  speaking  of  Spain,  says,  The 
main  roads,  maintained  by  goyemment  between  Madrid  and  the 
other  great  cities,  are  good,  and  the  mails  well  conducted  ;  but 
most  of  the  other  communications  are  mere  tracks^  worn  by  the 
feet  of  mules,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  conyeyance  of 
goods."  I  presume  there  are  not  one-tenth  part,  and  yery  likely 
not  one*twentieth  part  as  many  miles  of  roads  fit  for  waggons  and 
coaches  in  Spain,  as  there  are  in  either  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

France  and  Germany  were  no  better  provided  with  roads  than 
England,  before  the  introduction  of  turnpikes,  and  not  so  well 
supplied  since  that  time.  Prior  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  France 
had  a  few  leading  roads  between  the  cities,  which  were  fit  for 
coaches,  and  but  a  few.  Even  at  this  day,  France  has  less  than 
one-fourth  part  as  many  miles  of  roads  fit  for  coaches  or  waggons, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  as  Great  Britain.  The 
roads  of  France  are  divided  into  royal,  departmental,  and  commu- 
nal ;  comprising  in  the  whole,  an  extent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1837,  of  about  53,320  miles,  as  stated  by  McCulloch.  The 
royal  roads  constitute  the  great  roads  of  the  country.  They 
were  constructed  by  the  government  at  great  expense,  and  their 
aggregate  extent  was  then  stated  at  about  21,455  miles.  The 
departmental  roads  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  several  departments,  and  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  central  board  of  bridges  and  public  highways,  which  has  a 
head  engineer  in  each  department.  They  are  generally  good ;  but 
the  communal  roads,  which  are  made  by  the  communes,  or  local 
authorities,  are  subject  to  no  such  control.  The  latter  are  gene- 
rally very  poor,  and  often  impracticable  for  carriages. 

Sec.  4.  Origin  and  progress  of  Canals, 
Some  time  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  a  canal  was  made 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt.  The  great  canal 
of  China  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  Some  small  canals  were  made  in  Flanders  as  early  as 
the  12th  or  Idth  century  ;  very  many  were  made  in  Holland  in 
the  17th  century,  though  they  were  generally  small ;  those  made 
in  the  18th  century  were  much  larger ;  but  the  largest  canals  in 
Hollaud,  those  of  greatest  depth  and  width,  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  19th  century. 

The  Briare  canal,  from  the  Loir«  to  the  Seine,  (about  38 
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in  ilea),  was  ibe  flrat  canal  made  in  Franee.  It  was  eommenoed 
under  Henry  IV.,  in  the  year  1605,  and  finished  ahont  the  yeir 
1640.    The  seoond  one  made  in  France  was  the  canal  of  Laa- 

guedoc,  which  was  constmcted  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
between  the  years  1666  and  1681.  It  is  about  170  miles  kmg, 
6|  feet  deep,  and  connects  the  river  Guronne  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  next  was  the  Orleans  canal,  commenced  in  1675, 
and  finished  about  the  year  1720. 

France  had,  in  1840,  about  1600  miles  of  navigahle  canak, 
which  cost  about  $60,000,000  ;  of  which  there  were  made  in  the 
I7th  century  about  250  miles ;  in  the  18th  century  about  250 
miles  ;  and  in  the  19th  century,  up  to  1840,  about  1,100  miles. 

Peter  the  Great  commenced  canaling  in  Russia  the  early  pait 
of  the  18th  century.  Canals  were  also  made  during  the  18th 
century  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  some  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  a  greater  number  of  miles  of  canals  were  made  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  present  century,  than  had  ever  been  pre- 
viously constructed. 

England  is  one  of  the  last  countries  of  Europe  which  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  canals ;  but  at  the  present  time,  the  canals 
of  Great  Britain,  exceed  those  of  every  other  country,  except  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Murray  makes  the  following  remark  in  bis 
"  Encyclopedia  of  Geography "  The  interior  navigation  of 
England  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  her 
prosperity.  Till  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  making  of  canals 
did  not  enter  into  the  system  of  English  economy.  In  1755  was 
formed  the  Sankey  Canal,  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  to  supply  Liver- 
pool with  coal  from  the  pits  of  St.  Helens.  The  example  then 
set  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater  gave  a  general  impulse  to  the  na- 
tion. Since  that  time,  upwards  of  £30,000,000  sterling  have 
been  expended  in  this  object  Twenty-one  canals  have  been  car- 
ried across  the  central  chain  of  hills,  by  processes  in  which  no 
cost  has  been  spared ;  all  the  resources  of  art  and  genius  have 
been  employed  ;  every  obstacle,  however  formidable,  which  nature 
could  present,  has  been  vanquished.  By  locks,  and  by  inclined 
planes,  the  vessels  are  conveyed  up  and  down  the  most  rugged 
steeps ;  they  are  even  carried  across  navigable  rivers  by  bridges. 
When  other  means  fail,  the  engineer  has  cut  through  the  heart  of 
rocks  and  hills  a  subterraneous  passage.  Of  these  tunnels,  as 
they  are  called,  there  are  said  to  be  forty-eight,  the  entire  length 
of  which  is  at  least  forty  miles.''  He  states  the  total  length  of  canals 
in  Great  Britain,  excluding  those  under  five  miles,  at  2,581  miles. 

There  are  only  two  canals  of  any  importance  in  Ireland.  The 
Royal  Canal,  83  miles  long,  cost  £1,420,000;  and  the  Grand 
Canal,  156  miles,  cost  about  £2,000,000. 
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Though  there  had  been  some  short  canals  made  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  Erie  canal  of  New  York,  yet  that  was  the 
first  of  much  importance.  The  Erie  Canal  was  commenced  July 
4th,  1817  ;  first  navigated  from  Utica  to  Rome,  fifteen  miles, 
October  23d,  1819  ;  280  miles  of  the  eastern  part  finished,  and 
the  first  boat  passed  through  it  into  the  Hudson  at  Albany, 
October  8th,  1823  ;  and  the  whole  line  of  364  miles  completed 
in  October,  1825.    The  original  cost  was  $7,143,789. 

There  were  in  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845, 
about  3,450  miles  of  navigable  canals ;  of  which  about  3,000 
miles,  costing  about  $89,000,000  were  in  the  free  States ;  and 
about  450  miles,  costing  about  $22,000,000,  were  in  the  slave 
States.  With  the  exception  of  the  Erie  Canal,  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  made  since  the  year  1825. 

Sec.  5.  Railroads  and  Locomotives. 

Railways  are  of  modem  invention.  They  were  at  first,  (about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,)  made  of  timber  only,  and  used 
to  transport  coals  from  the  pits  in  the  coal  districts  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  in  England,  to  navigable  waters.  They 
were  made  by  laying  down  parallel  tracks  of  timber  with  a  horse 
path  between  them,  the  wheels  being  confined  upon  the  beams  or 
rails  of  timber  by  flanges  projecting  from  the  inside  of  the  tires 
of  the  wheels.  Soon  afterwards  double  timber  railways  were  in- 
vented ;  one  rail  being  laid  upon  another,  with  cross  ties  or 
sleepers.  The  next  improvement  consisted  in  the  addition  of 
a  plate  of  bar-iron,  about  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  laid  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  wooden  rail,  and 
attached  to  it  by  spikes. 

The  plate  railway,  or  Tramway  of  cast  iron,  came  into  use  in 
the  collieries  in  the  north  of  England  about  the  year  1770. 
About  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  after  the  improvement  of 
making  bar-iron  by  rolling  was  invented,  and  bar-iron  had  be- 
come more  abundant,  the  edge-rail  of  bar-iron  was  introduced. 
For  many  years  after  their  first  adoption,  edge-railways  were  con- 
fined to  the  mining  districts,  and  more  particularly  to  the  col- 
lieries, where  they  were  used  to  transport  the  products  of  the 
mines  to  the  places  of  shipment ;  but  this  species  of  road  ac- 
quired vastly  increased  importance  when  passengers  and  goods 
began  to  be  transported  on  it  by  Locomotive  Engines,  which 
took  place  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  the  year  1830. 

The  Qrst  Locomotive  Engine  was  used  on  a  railroad  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil  in  South  Wales  in  1804;  but  the  engine  and  carriage 
were  not  so  constructed  as  to  be  of  much  practical  value.  In 
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1814  one  was  made  which  drew  a  load  of  thirty  tons,  at  rate 
of  six  miles  per  hour.  Before  the  Liverpool  and  Man^eiler 
Railroad  was  completed,  the  directors  ofifered  a  premium  for  tk 
best  Locomotive  for  their  road.  This  stimulated  inveDttoa,  nd 
excited  much  competition.  The  time  to  test  the  engines  wts 
appointed,  and  took  place  on  the  road  in  October,  18S9.  Seiml 
engines  were  produced  and  tried  ;  the  priie  was  awnrded  to  one 
called  the  Rocket,  constmcted  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson.  On 
the  first  trial,  this  engine  attained  a  speed  of  fifteen  rafles  an 
hour,  and  it  ran  one  mile  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  miles  as 
hour.  This  improvement  in  Locomotives,  opened  a  new  era  in 
railways,  and  in  the  mode  of  transporting  both  pn^perty  and 
persons. 

The  whole  expenditure  on  railways  in  Great  Britain,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1830,  was  only  about  .£4,000,000  sterling. 
Nothing  had  then  been  expended  in  Ireland. 

Statement  in  round  numbers,  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  on 
railways,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaod, 
at  the  undermentioned  periods,  and  the  number  of  miles  opened 
for  use : 

Miles  opened.         Total  expendituje. 
1830,  Dec.  31,  £  4,000,000 

1840,  "     "         about    1,100  60,000,000 

1845,  June  30,         "      2,343  80,000,000 

1849,  Dec.  31,         "      6,031  200,000,000 

1850,  Oct.  "  6,621  225,000,000 
Of  which  there  were  in  1850,  in  England  and  Wales,  5,132  miles, 

in  Scotland,  961  •* 

and  in  Ireland,  only  538  ** 

There  were  also,  on  the  31st  December,  1849,  about  1,500  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  progress  of  construction. 

The  first  train  of  railway  passenger  cars  in  the  United  States, 
was  put  in  motion  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  which 
was  opened  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  a  distance  of  thir- 
teen miles,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1829.  Two  carriages  or 
coaches  put  on  car  wheels,  were  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  at  the 
rate  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

The  charter  for  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company 
was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
April,  1826  ;  the  work  was  commenced  August  12th,  1830  ;  and 
the  most  of  it  constructed  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles,  during  the  year  1831,  and  opened  for  use 
that  fall.  This  was  the  first  railroad  of  much  importance  made 
in  the  United  States  ;  but  works  were  projected  and  some  com- 
menced soon  afterwards  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
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There  were  in  use  in  the  United  States  in  1830,  less  than  100 
miles  in  extent  of  railways,  la  1840,  the  railwayn  in  use  were 
equal  to  3,328  miles  in  extent ;  of  which  1,853  miles  were  in  free 
States,  and  1,472  miles  in  the  Slave .  States.  There  were  in 
operation  in  the  Free  States  in  1845,  about  2,942  miles  of  rail- 
ways, and  in  the  Slave  States  1,763  miles.  In  1851,  the  number 
of  mOes  in  operation  in  the  Free  States  had  increased  to  over 
seven  thousand,  besides  over  5,500  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  Slave  States  those  in  operation  had  increased  to 
2,700  miles,  besides  over  1,900  miles  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion. The  amount  expended  in  railways,  and  their  appendages 
and  stock  upon  them,  up  to  July,  1851,  in  the  Free  states,  was 
about  $247,000,000,  and  in  the  Slave  States  about  $55,500,000. 

No  railroads  of  much  consequence  were  constructed  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  year  1830,  and  comparatively 
little  was  done  towards  their  construction  on  the  continent  untU 
since  the  year  1835. 

The  railroads  of  Belgium  cost  about  $20,000,000  ;  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  which  were  opened  in  1835  ;  their  extent  is  about 
350  miles. 

There  were  in  operation  in  France,  in  1845,  twelve  railroads, 
extending  about  518  miles,  which  cost  about  $44,500,000  ;  in 
July,  1851,  they  had  increased  to  1,831  miles. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1844,  there  were  many  railroads  in  the 
progress  of  construction  in  Qermany  and  Prussia,  and  about  1,100 
miles  opened  for  use  ;  in  July,  1851,  they  had  increased  to  about 
4,642  miles. 

The  railroads  of  Russia,  and  of  all  other  countries,  have  been 
made  since  the  year  1840.  The  extent  of  railroads  in  use  in 
different  countries,  in  1851,  was  as  follows — in  the  United  States 
about  10,000  miles ;  in  Great  Britain,  6,083  miles ;  in  Ireland, 
538  miles;  in  France,  1,831  miles;  in  Prussia,  Germany  and 
Austria,  4,542  miles ;  in  Belgium  about  350  miles  ;  in  Russia, 
422  miles  ;  in  Spain  60  miles ;  in  Canada  about  100  miles ;  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  359  miles ;  in  Panuna,  22  miles ;  and  in 
South  America,  30  miles. 

Railroads,  like  common  schools  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the  use  of  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing, appear  to  be  mostly  confined  to  Protestant  com- 
munities, and  to  those  on  which  Catholicism  sits  loosely  and 
lightly. 

Sec.  6.  Steamers^  JSUctric  Telegraphic  and  Flank  Roads. 
The  first  steamboat  of  any  practical  value  ever  constructed, 
was  the  Clermont,  built  by  Robert  Fulton,  which  made  her  first 
22* 
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trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  Jnly,  180?,  iu  thirij-tv^ 
hoars,  and  returned  in  tibirty  hours.  Boats  now  (1851)  nm  the 
same  distance  (about  150  mUes)  in  from  seven  to  ten  hoars,  and 
all  the  lakes,  rivers  and  bays  of  the  United  States  are  covered 
inth  steam  vessels,  which  do,  perhaps,  half  or  more  of  all  the  hh 
temal  transportation  business  of  the  nation.  They  have  not  odIj 
produced  almost  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mode  of  carryine 
passengers  by  sea,  as  well  as  on  lakes  and  rivers,  but  they  bid 
&ir  to  effect  a  similar  revolution  in  the  whole  system  of  maritime 
warfare  also.  Their  effect  is  to  make  mechanical  power  tod 
science,  a  substitute  for  muscular  power,  in  the  arts  of  war,  as 
well  as  in  peace. 

The  first  steamboat  used  in  Great  Britain  was  the  Comet— a 
small  vessel  of  40  feet  keel  and  10 J  feet  beam,  with  an  engine  of 
three  horse  power,  which  carried  passengers  on  the  river  Clyde,  in 
Scotland,  in  1811 ;  two  years  later,  the  Elisabeth,  of  eight  hone 
power,  and  the  Clyde  of  fourteen  horse  power,  were  built  and 
used  on  the  same  river. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  steam  vessels  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  tonnage  thereof,  at  the  undermentioned  perio£. 


Number  of  vessels  in 


Tean. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  Tonnage. 

1816, 

3 

5 

638  tons. 

1820, 

17 

14 

3 

3,018  *• 

1830, 

203 

61 

31 

30,009  " 

1840, 

560 

129 

79 

87,539  " 
113,232  « 

1844, 

679 

137 

81 

1849, 

865 

166 

111 

158,729  " 

The  tonnage  of  the  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  steamboats 
and  steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  amounted,  in 
1840,  to  202,319  tons  ;  and  in  1850,  it  had  increased  to  525,946 
tons.  The  number  built  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  J uno  30th, 
1850,  was  159. 

The  first  line  of  ocean  steamers  intended  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
was  established  in  1838.  Several  lines  are  now  employed  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  which  make  their  trips  re- 
gularly, in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  The  passage  has  been 
shortened  more  than  one-half ;  the  usual  passage  of  packet  ships 
at  the  present  time,  is  from  twenty  to  over  thirty  days,  and  it  waa 
formerly  much  longer. 

The  greatest  and  most  splendid  achievement  ever  made  by 
science,  was  the  application  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence.    The  Electric  Telegraph  is  an  American 
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inyentioD  ;  it  was  patented  by  Professor  Morse  in  the  year  1840^ 
and  first  put  in  operation  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  in 
1844.  It  will  transmit  intelligence  so  much  faster  than  rogues, 
swindlers  and  criminals  can  travel,  and  send  a  statement  of  their 
offences,  and  a  description  of  their  persons  in  advance  of  them, 
that  it  is  very  valuable  as  an  instrument  in  aiding  the  police.  It 
is  also  useful  in  transmitting  commercial  intelligence,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  pernicious  system  of  itinerant  speculation 
in  produce  and  merchandize,  which  was  formerly  practised,  on 
the  receipt  of  any  chanore  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  or  on  our 
seaboard.  It  will  also  be  of  great  service  to  a  country  invaded 
by  a  foreign  enemy  ;  as  it  will  transmit  information  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, and  enable  them  to  concentrate  their  forces  at  the  point  of 
attack,  to  repel  the  invasion.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  a  people  acting  on  the  defensive  ;  and  will  render  de- 
fensive warfare  much  more  efficient,  certain,  and  less  expensive  ; 
and  make  aggressive  warfare,  or  a  war  for  conquest  in  a  corres- 
ponding manner,  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  by  requiring  a 
greater  number  of  troops,  and  greater  supplies  to  meet  the  con- 
centrated forces  of  the  country  attacked.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  extensively  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  in  many  countries  of  Europe. 

Plank  roads  were  first  introduced  into  Upper  Canada  about  the 
year  1837,  and  from  thence  into  Western  New  York.  The  first 
one  made  in  Ohio  was  commenced  in  1846  ;  but  they  are  now 
very  numerous  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  several  other 
States.  Being  very  cheaply  built  in  a  new  country,  where  timber 
is  cheap,  they  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  proportion  to 
their  cost. 

Sec.  7.  Productiveness  of  Canals  and  Railroads y  and  their 
effects. 

The  principal  canals,  and  the  leading  lines  of  railroad  in  Great  • 
Britain,  between  their  great  cities,  were  at  first  exceedingly  pro- 
fitable, yielding  a  net  income  of  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  an- 
nually. But  the  roads  have  been  so  multiplied,  and  the  business 
divided  among  so  many  canals  and  railroads,  that  the  business 
of  nearly  all  of  them  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  small  territory ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  aggregate  net  income  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  Great  Britain  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  per 
cent,  per  annum,  on  their  cost.    They  have  nearly  destroyed  the 
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yalue  of  the  stock  of  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads,  aid 
reduced  greatly,  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  canalB. 

Similar  effects  have  been  partially  developed,  and  will  soon  be 
more  extensively  felt  in  the  United  States.  Ezoeasive  competi- 
tion produces  substantially  the  same  effects  on  canals  and  rail- 
roads, as  in  staging,  raising  Indian  com,  wheat,  making  pork,  or 
producing  any  other  perishable  commodity.  If  two  bushels  of 
corn  are  produced  when  only  one  is  needed,  the  excess  will  be 
wasted,  or  perish,  and  be  valueless  to  the  community ;  so  if  two 
railroads  are  made  where  only  one  is  wanted,  the  capital  invested 
in  making  the  second  will  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

Neither  the  canals  nor  the  railroads  of  Ireland  have  ever  been 
profitable  investments  of  capital.  The  tolls  received  on  the 
Royal  Canal  of  Ireland,  in  1831,  amounted  to  only  about  jS12,700, 
though  it  is  83  miles  in  length,  and  cost  1,420,000,  or  nearly  as 
much  as  the  Erie  Canal. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  surface  of  the  country,  its  pro- 
ductiveness, the  small  amount  of  lockage  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
the  fact  that  it  connects  the  tide  water  of  one  of  the  noblest 
rivers  in  the  world  (the  Hudson),  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  ocean,  with  four  great  inland  seas,  and,  by  means  of  the 
canals  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  (its  tributaries),  connects 
the  Hudson  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  it  has  greater  advantages  than  any  other  canal  on  the 
globe.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  canal  in  our  country,  which  yields 
a  clear  income  equal  to  the  interest  on  its  cost.  The  canals  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  generally,  yield  less  than  three  per  cent, 
net  income  on  their  cost ;  and  some  of  those  of  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Indiana  and  the  other  States,  are  like  the  Royal 
Canal  in  Ireland,  and  pay  little  more  than  the  expenses  of  tend- 
ing them,  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  canal  of  Langue- 
doc  in  France,  and  most  of  the  other  canals  in  that  country,  have 
been  equally  unproductive. 

The  main  lines  of  railroad  first  constructed  in  New  York,  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  some  few  other  roads,  have  proved  very  profit- 
able to  the  stockholders.  Their  profits  are  mostly  derived  from 
the  transportations  of  passengers,  carrying  the  mails,  and  toUs  on 
valuable  merchandise,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  from  toUs 
on  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture.  The  most  of  the  canals  and 
railroads  of  Pennsylvania  have  never  been  very  profitable,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  road  or  canal  south  or  south-west  from 
the  Potomac,  which  yields  a  net  income  equal  to  the  interest  on 
its  cost. 

The  history  and  effects  of  canals  and  railroads  seem  to  establish 
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the  following  propositions  :  1st.  Tbat  the  principal  income  of  all 
the  most  profitable  railroads  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is 
derived  from  carrjring  passengers,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
products  of  mining  and  manufacturing  industry. 

2dlj.  That  the  greater  part  of  agricultural  products  are  so 
cheap  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk,  that  very  few,  if  any, 
railroads  or  canals  can  yield  much  profit,  if  their  principal  income 
is  derived  from  the  transportation  of  such  articles. 

3dly.  That  canals  and  railroads  aid  commerce,  and  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry,  much  more  than  they  do  agricul- 
ture. 

And,  4thly.  That  they  should  follow  population  and  business, 
and  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  in  advance  of  them. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  canals  of  France,  of  Ireland,  those  of 
New  Jersey  or  Ohio,  or  any  other  State  or  country,  the  result  is 
the  same ;  those  which  depend  for  their  income  mostly  on  the 
transportation  of  agricultural  products  have  never  been  found 
very  productive.  The  products  of  warm  and  hot  climates,  worth 
from  two  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  can  be  advantageously  trans- 
ported great  distances  to  market  on  canals  and  railroads  ;  and  the 
products  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  are  worth  from  six 
cents  to  six  pounds  sterling  per  pound,  may  be  carried  the  world 
over  on  railroads,  or  on  camels'  backs,  mules  or  pack-horses,  and 
yet  the  cost  of  transportation  will  bear  such  a  moderate  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  article,  that  the  manufacturer  may  be 
well  rewarded  for  his  industry.  Some  agricultural  products  of 
cold  and  temperate  climates,  such  as  wool,  butter,  cheese,  wheat 
flour,  and  salted  beef  and  pork,  may  be  carried  great  distances 
on  navigable  waters  to  a  market,  provided  they  will  command  a 
ready  sale  and  high  prices ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  transport  rye, 
buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  hay, 
&c.,  very  far  on  canals  and  railroads,  before  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation consumes  the  whole  value  of  the  product  when  brought  to 
market ;  and  the  articles  which  may  be  profitably  taken  to  a  dis- 
tant market  are  so  few,  that  it  requires  a  very  great  extent  of 
country  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  to  make  a  railroad 
or  canal  profitable.  The  Erie  Canal  transports  nearly  all  the 
merchandise  consumed,  and  the  agricultural  products  sent  to  a 
distant  market  produced  by  many  millions  of  inhabitants.  No 
other  work,  either  of  Europe  or  America,  does  the  business  of  so 
numerous  a  people.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  pro- 
fitable, when  nearly  all  the  other  canals  and  railroads  of  agricul- 
tural countries  are  unprofitable. 

Many  railroads  and  canals,  however,  which  have  not  proved 
good  investments  of  capital  to  the  stockholders,  have  been  valu- 
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able  to  the  country  through  which  thej  nm,  and  haTO  meretttd 
the  value  of  property  to  the  fall  amonnt  of  then-  coet  Bit 
where  two  snph  improvements  run  near  each  other,  either  of 
which  would  accommodate  the  whole  country  aooommodated  bj 
the  two,  thou^  a  few  villages  may  be  benefited  by  the  seoond 
improvement,  yet  others  are  injured  by  the  competition,  and  in 
the  aggregate,  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  nation  arises  from  it 
In  a  comparatively  new  country,  however,  like  the  most  of  the 
United  States,  an  expensive  improvement  may  in  many  districts 
be  nearly  valueless  at  the  present  time,  which  may  be  of  great 
value  within  the  next  twenty  years,  when  the  country  shall  have 
become  more  populous,  and  its  resources  more  fully  developed. 

If  the  people  of  a  state  or  country  have  not  sufficient  capital 
to  construct  a  railroad  or  other  improvement,  it  will  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  improve  their  condition,  to  incur  a 
heavy  debt,  and  build  it  by  loans,  the  burthens  of  which  gene- 
rally overbalance  all  the  advantages  of  the  work.  If  fordgn 
capitalists  will  take  stock  in  an  incorporated  company,  and  fur- 
nish capital  to  do  the  work,  the  evil  will  be  much  less  to  the  com- 
munity than  to  do  it  by  loans ;  but  even  then,  the  payment  to 
distant  capitalists  of  the  income  of  the  work,  serves  to  drain  the 
country  of  money,  and  is  no  trifling  evil.  The  evils  of  debt  are 
discussed  in  Section  11  of  Chapter  XlII. 

Roads,  canals,  railroads,  steamboats,  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  serve  as  instruments  and  agents 
to  aid  production,  and  to  promote  both  industry  and  commerce. 
Mining  for  iron  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  facilities  for  trans- 
porting the  ore,  and  fuel  to  smelt  it,  to  the  furnace  ;  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  must  have  facilities  of  collecting  and 
conveying  to  them  the  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  and 
also  fuel,  as  well  as  facilities  at  cheap  rates,  to  transport  their 
manufactured  products  to  market.  Manufactures  and  mining 
(except  for  the  precious  metals)  cannot  be  carried  on  extensively 
without  such  facilities ;  for  without  cheap  transportation,  the 
products  cannot  be  conveyed  far  enough  to  command  an  extensive 
market.  But  coarse  agricultural  products  cannot  generally  be 
transported  very  far,  with  all  the  facilities  which  man  has  been 
able  to  invent,  before  the  cost  of  transportation  will  equal  the 
value  of  the  product,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  farmer.  Mining 
for  iron  and  coal,  as  well  as  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  either  navigable  waters, 
canals,  or  railroads.  Hence  railroads,  and  other  internal  im- 
provements, aid  mining  and  manu£eu)turing  industry  much  more 
than  they  do  agriculture.  And  hence  the  people  of  agricultural 
dbtricts  have  been  very  generally  disappointed,  in  not  deriving  as 
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great  advantages  from  canals  and  railroads  as  they  anticipated, 
unless  they  availed  themselves  of  such  improvements  to  intro- 
duce manufactures,  and  therehy  create  a  market  at  home  for 
their  agricultural  products. 

Sec.  8.  Effect  of  Steamboats  j  Railroads ^  and  Electric  Telegraphs^ 
'  in  dissemifuUing  knowledge  among  men. 
Turnpike  roads,  steamboats  and  railroads  have  all  greatly  in- 
creased mail  &cilities,  and  the  circulation  of  newspapers ;  and, 
together  with  the  electric  telegraph,  have  increased  the  circula- 
tion of  information,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  perhaps  ten  fold.  Railroads  also  constitute  a 
means  of  educating  the  people  by  travel,  and  opportunities  for 
observation.  Perhaps  five  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain,  and  some  other  countries  of 
£urope,  are  accustomed  to  travel  at  the  present  time  as  were  a 
century  since,  and  each  travels  four  times  as  much ;  making 
the  amount  of  travel  twenty  times  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  in  1850,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1750.  This  subject  is 
illustrated  by  the  recent  world's  exhibition,  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  and  the  millions  who  attended  it.  All 
those  things  tend  to  disseminate  knowledge  amon^  men — ^to  en- 
lighten the  masses,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  information  amon^  the 
educated  classes,  and  to  promote  the  cause  and  progress  of  oivili- 
lation. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


Oh  castes,  orders  of    men,  systems  of   RSLIOIOlTy  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS,   CORPORATIONS,    POLITICAL    PARTIES,    AND  8ATI9GB 


Sec.  1.  CandUion  of  Sodety,  arid  Castes  of  the  andent  world— 
the  la.horing  classes  uneducated. 
The  term  Caste  denotes  the  hereditary  classes  into  which  th« 
population  of  Hindostan  is  divided,  according  to  the  relifrioos 
system  of  Brama.  Traces  of  the  system  of  caste,  which  confines 
employments  to  hereditary  classes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  institu- 
tions of  many  countries,  and  in  the  history  of  many  more.  Thst 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  thus  divided,  is  well  kno¥m ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  similar  institutions  prevailed  in  the  Assyrian 
empire.  According  to  Plato,  the  Athenians,  in  the  first  ages  of 
their  common weaUh,  were  divided  into  five  classes ;  priests,  shep- 
herds and  hunters,  ploughmen,  mechanics,  and  soldiers.  Thd 
tribe  of  Levi  was  set  aside  as  a  caste,  or  hereditary  order  of 
priests,  among  the  Israelites;  and  they  were  supported  bj 
tithes. 

The  ancient  Romans,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  divided  into  patricians  and 
plebeians.  The  former  possessed  nearly  all  the  real  estate  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  learning  ;  the  latter  were  poor  and  depen- 
dent peasants  and  laborers.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
whole  ancient  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tyrians,  Athe- 
nians, and  a  few  other  commercial  nations.  Every  man  was 
trained  to  the  pursuit  of  his  ancestors,  had  no  other  education, 
and  was  not  fitted  for  any  other  calling.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  ignorant,  and  inherited  their  condition,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  change.  There  was  no  organization  of 
associations  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  no  means  of  forming 
any  ;  and  consequently  there  was  no  interchange  of  opinions,  no 
action  in  concert,  no  means  of  acquiring  information,  and  no 
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ower,  were  all  (with  few  exceptions)  confined  to  tbe  priests  and 
igher  castes  in  some  countries,  and  to  the  patricians  and 
the  wealthy  in  others. 

Sec.  2.  Origin  of  Associations  distinct  from  the  government^  and 
of  corporations. 

Though  priests,  military  chieftains,  and  the  members  of 
various  kinds  of  aristocracy,  had  their  associations  and  assemblies 
in  many  countries,  yet  there  were  no  organised  associations 
among  the  peasantry  and  the  laboring  classes  prior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Even  in  republican  Rome,  there  were  no  associations 
among  the  plebeians  or  laboring  classes,  except  political  parties 
attached  to  party  leaders  ;  and  in  imperial  Rome,  organised 
clandestine  assemblies  were  prohibited,  for  fear  they  might  be 
converted  to  purposes  of  sedition.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries,  arose  in  part  from  the 
evil  reports  spread  against  them,  and  the  credence  given  those 
reports,  because  they  violated  the  law  and  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  holding  meetings  in  the  night  time  to  avoid  observation, 
and  in  uniting  together  in  organized  associations. 

The  J ewish  priesthood  were  an  hereditary  order,  which  con- 
stituted the  principal  organization  of  the  Jewish  Church.  The 
Christian  Churches  of  the  first,  second  and  third  centuries  were 
voluntary  associations  of  Christians,  who  elected  their  own  priests 
and  deacons,  and  established  their  own  organization  independent 
of,  and  in  defiance  of,  the  government.  They  were  nearly  all  of 
the  common  and  laboring  classes,  without  much  property,  influ- 
ence, or  learning  ;  and  their  association  and  organization  were 
probably  the  first  ever  firmly  established  in  the  world  among  such 
a  class  of  people,  and  independent  of  the  government.  Christian 
Churches  continued  to  be  voluntary  associations  independent  of 
each  other,  during  the  first  century,  and  independent  of  the 
government,  until  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  empire,  in  the  fourth  century.  Laws  were  then  enacted  for 
the  government  and  union  of  Christian  Churches,  and  to  regulate 
the  election  of  bishops  and  other  officers.  The  churches  then 
ceased  to  be  voluntary  associations,  were  united  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  became  ecclesiastical  corporations.  They  were  proba- 
bly the  first  substantial  corporations  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  ever  organized. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century,  there  were  no  associa- 
tions of  consequence,  except  those  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
association  of  bandits  and  pirates  for  robbery  and  plunder.  About 
the  tenth  century.  Guilds,  or  voluntary  associations  and  frater- 
nities of  merchants  and  mechanics,  began  to  be  formed  for  mutual 
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aid  and  protection,  in  Beveral  countries  of  Europe.  ^  TMr  fm- 
cipal  objects  were,  to  regulate  and  promote  their  retpeielife 
branches  of  handicraft  and  trade,  to  check  competition andnaMH 
polize  the  markets,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  keep  up  prices  aid 
irages.  Municipal  powers  were  acquired  by  some  of  the  citiei 
and  provinces  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  in  the  fifth  centnrr. 
During  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
charters  were  granted  to  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  in  France, 
England,  Spain,  luly,  Germany  and  Netherlands,  conferring  on 
them  the  power  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  regoMag 
their  own  municipal  concerns— thus  conferring  on  them  ^ 
powers  of  mvmic^pal  corporaiumSy  in  the  modem  sense  of  tiia 
term. 

Though  schools  had  been  established  by  goremments,  as  wA 
as  by  individuals  in  aU  civilized  countries  ;  yet,  I  apprehend  thai 
no  schools,  colleges  or  universities  were  established  under  char- 
ters as  corporations,  until  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  oentorj. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  many  companies 
were  incorporated  in  Europe  for  commercial  purposes,  and  some 
for  banking,  but  very  few  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
Turnpike  companies  were  first  incorporated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  but,  I  think,  companies  to  make  canals  were  not  incor- 
porated until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  railroads,  mining  and 
manufacturing  companies,  not  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sec.  3.  Change  in  the  organization  of  churches  in  ike  fourth 
century. 

The  organization  and  government  of  Christian  Churches  were 
entirely  changed  after  Christianity  became  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  fourth  century.  Up  to  that 
time,  they  were  voluntary  associations  of  persons  who  r^ulated 
their  own  government ;  and  in  most  cases  elected  their  own 
priests  and  deacons,  but  in  some  instances  only  confirmed  them. 
During  more  than  a  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of 
each  other.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  Grecian 
cburches  adopted  the  political  system  of  confederation,  which 
had  been  common  among  the  Grecian  States,  and  introduced  the 
system  of  holding  councils,  consisting  of  delegates  from  many 
churches.  This  system  of  confederation,  and  holding  councils, 
was  soon  extended  to  all  the  Christian  Churches ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  whole  power  of  legislation,  and  of  electing 
the  higher  officers,  was  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  councils. 

Under  Coustantine  and  his  successors,  laws  were  enacted  to 
govern  the  churches,  divide  the  country  into  dioceses,  provide  for 
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the  election  of  bishops,  and  for  the  appointment  of  inferior 
officers.  The  chnrches  became  corporations,  the  chief  powers  of 
which  were  vested  in  the  bishops  and  priests  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  greater  talents  and  influence  of  the  bishops,  and  particularly 
of  the  metropolitan  bishops,  in  deliberative  councils  and  conven- 
tions, they  extended  their  power  and  jurisdiction,  from  time  to 
time ;  the  exercise  of  increased  power  was  confirmed  by  prece- 
dent and  usage,  and  the  government  became  more  and  more  aris- 
tocratic. Four  patriarchs  were  eventually  appointed  over  great 
divisions  of  the  churches,  which  resulted  in  establishing  Popery 
at  Rome,  about  the  year  600  ;  and  in  the  gradual  expansion  of 
ibe  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  during 
about  six  centuries,  until  the  Catholic.  Church  finally  assumed  the 
establi^ed  symmetrical  and  monarchical  form,  represented  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  these  essays. 

In  this  mode,  power  gradually  passed  from  the  uneducated 
people  to  the  priests,  bishops,  and  patriarchs,  until  the  entire 
government  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  property  of  religious  socie- 
ties, were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy 
then  constituted  the  corporations,  and  the  people  ceased  to  be 
corporators,  and  to  have  any  legal  interest  in  the  corporations,  or 
in  the  property  belonging  to  them.  The  practice  of  celibacy 
among  tne  clergy,  served  to  separate  them  from  the  people,  and 
came  in  aid  of  the  clerical  corporations,  to  unite  them  as  an  or- 
ganized order  of  men,  similar  in  spirit  and  interest,  to  the  castes 
of  the  brahminical  priesthood. 

Sec.  4.  Protestant  Societies^  or  ChwrcheSy  and  the  influence  of 
different  systems  of  religion  on  the  progress  of  nations. 
Though  Protestant  Churches  are  generally  corporations,  yet 
they  are  not  mere  corporations  of  bishops  and  priests,  like  the 
Catholic  Churches ;  but  corporations  in  which  all  the  heads  of 
families  and  adult  males  of  the  society^  are  corporators,  and  par- 
ticipate more  or  less  in  the  government  and  management  of  the 
property  and  secular  afiairs  of  the  society.  The  government  of 
some  Protestant  Churches  is  purely  democratic,  and  that  of  all 
others  has  some  of  the  elements  of  republicanism,  as  is  shown  in 
chapter  IV. 

Christianity,  as  understood  by  Protestants,  is  not  a  ceremonial, 
but  a  spiritual  system  of  religion,  which  involves  a  high  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  worship  of  Ood,  and  in  main- 


of  man  with  his  fellow  man.  It  does  not  consist  in  mere  passive 
submission  of  the  mind  to  forms,  ordinances,  and  doctrines  an- 
nounced by  the  clergy  ;  but  it  includes  also  the  active  exercise  of 


taining  the  moral  relations  between 
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the  intellect  in  searoh  of  tratht  and  in  djaaemiwrting  it  wmo&g 
men.  While  tbe  pASBive  snbmiBrion  of  laymen  of  tiie  Cathofie 
Clinrob  smomite  to  little  more  than  mere  sensibility  of  aonly  leaf- 
ing the  mind  nearly  inert,  the  active  exercise  €i  the  intdlaet  of 
lay  Protestants  serves  not  only  to  develope  and  expand  the  miad, 
but  to  spread  intelligence  throogh  the  oommnnity.  Henoe  eveiy 
Protestant  Church  is  a  echoed  for  the  exercise  and  devekmmeit 
of  the  mind,  and  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knoinedlge. 
The  extent,  however,  of  the  influence  of  each  church,  depends 
on  the  education  and  capacity  of  its  pastor,  and  on  the  attentm 
ffven  to  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  dergj, 
have  ever  had  a  restraining  and  depressing  influenoe  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  upon  the  progress  of  nations,  as  is  riiown  ia 
Chapter  lY .  On  the  contrary,  the  free  and  republican  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  has  encouraged  inquiry  and  education,  led  to 
inventions  and  discoveries,  to  the  advance  of  science,  and  to  the 
progress  of  nations  in  knowledge,  civilisation,  productive  indus- 
try, wealth,  population,  and  power.  Rome  begui  to  sink  imme- 
diately after  the  union  of  Church  and  State  (which  was  the 
foundation  of  Catholicism  and  Popery),  and  the  world  made  but 
little  progress  at  any  period,  from  that  time,  until  the  rise  of  Pro- 
testantism. All  the  inventions  and  discoveries  in  science,  made 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  all  the  elements  of  progress, 
have  originated  among  Protestant  nations,  and  those  which  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Popery.  The  elements  of  all  the  proeress 
made  by  subjects  of  the  Catholic  and  G-reek  Churches,  have  been 
borrowed. 

Pagan  worship  has  generally  been  limited  to  mere  ceremonies, 
prayers,  ablutions,  sacrifices,  and  consultmg  auspices.  It  has  had 
very  little  to  do  with  either  education  or  morals,  and  had  bat 
little  effect,  except  to  fill  the  mind  with  superstitions.  The  Poly- 
theism of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  flourishing  nations  of 
antiquity,  had  no  perceptible  influence,  either  to  advance  or  re- 
tard their  intellectual  and  national  progress.  It  left  them  intel- 
lectually free,  subject  to  the  instincts,  propensities,  appetites  and 
passions  of  human  nature,  without  exercising  much  influence  over 
their  minds  or  morals. 

All  the  elements  and  principles  of  progress  must  originate  in 
the  human  mind,  or  be  discovered  by  it.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  be  fully  developed,  and  make  inventions  and  discoveries 
in  science,  without  freedom  from  restraint ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  be  free,  in  a  country  where  but  one  system  of  re- 
ligion and  of  religious  doctrines  is  tolerated.  All  the  progress 
made  by  the  nations  of  antiquity  was  made  by  those  which  tole* 
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rated  polytheism.  The  progress  of  the  Hindoos  was  arrested  by 
the  establishmeDt  of  Brahmanism  and  the  religious  castes  of 
that  system  of  worship ;  and  the  progress  of  the  Persians  was 
arrested  in  like  manner,  by  establishing  Magianism  as  the  sole  re- 
ligion of  their  country.  The  Mahometans  borrowed  nearly  all 
the  learning  they  had,  and  never  contributed  much  to  advance 
the  civilisation  of  the  world.  The  feeble  polytheism  and  ra- 
tionalism of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  have  been  like  the  poly- 
*  theism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  have  had  very  little  influence, 
either  to  advance  or  retard  their  progress. 

Sec.  5.  Advamiages  and  power  of  associaiumSj  corporationsy  and 
associated  wealth. 

To  accomplish  great  purposes  and  objects,  means  must  be  used 
co-extensive  with  the  ends  to  be  attained.  The  means  necessary 
to  accomplish  physical  objects  consist  of  muscular  powers,  di- 
rected by  cultivated  intellects,  and  using  material  and  mechanical 
instruments.  In  other  words,  numerous  human  agents  must  act 
in  concert,  in  many  instances  for  a  great  length  of  time,  employ- 
ing a  large  amount  of  capital  or  mechanical  instruments,  and 
consuming  a  large  amount  of  products  daily,  for  their  subsistence. 
Man  can  accomplish  nothing  without  effort ;  physical  efibrt,  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  the  use  of  capital.  To  accomplish  great  moral, 
political,  and  religious  purposes  and  enterprises,  requires  also 
numerous  agents  of  cultivated  minds,  who  must  have  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  capital  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing 
and  circulating  information. 

Action  in  concert  by  great  numbers  of  persons,  with  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  can  be  attained  only  by  governments,  or  by 
means  of  associations  properly  organized,  with  numerous  officers 
and  agents,  whose  powers  and  duties,  and  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers are  defined,  either  by  law,  or  by  articles  of  association, 
which  may  be  enforced  by  efficient  remedies.  Corporations,  joint 
stock  companies,  and  organized  associations,  (except  of  a  political 
character),  were  wholly  unknown  in  ancient  times.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  had  no  conceptions  of  the  modern  mode  of  uniting 
together  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  act  in  concert,  and  col- 
lecting large  amounts  of  capital,  by  means  of  corporations  and 
organized  associations,  to  effect  great  enterprises  and  objects  ;  and 
hence  all  their  roads,  great  improvements  and  enterprises,  were 
made  by  governments.  The  avenues  and  modes  of  investing  a 
surplus  income  in  those  days,  in  order  to  make  it  productive  as 
capital,  were  few,  compared  with  what  exist  at  this  time  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  flence  in 
those  days,  great  incomes  were  generally  expended  in  keeping  a 
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large  retinne  of  servants  ;  and  there  were  less  mdiieeni«iiti  to  n- 
dnstrj  and  economy,  to  save  and  acenmnlaie,  than  there  are  at 

present. 

An  incorporated  trading  company  has  extended  the  domimoa 
of  Great  Britain  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  richest  part  of 
Asia ;  and  a  similar  company  has  heen  the  source  of  the  exten- 
sive dominion  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies.  Nearly  all  the 
railroads  and  turnpike  roads,  and  many  of  the  canals  in  the 
United  States— 4dl  the  canals,  turnpike  roads,  and  railroadi  ia* 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  many  of  those  in  other  eountrisi 
of  Europe,  have  heen  made  by  incorporated  companies,  with 
capitals  collected  in  most  instances  in  small  sums,  from  great 
numbers  of  stockholders,  the  result  of  little  savings  from  theb 
monthly  and  annual  incomes.  Numerous  colleges,  univernties, 
lyceums,  library  associations,  and  other  institutions  to  diffuse 
knowledge  among  men,  and  to  spread  Christianity  and  civilia- 
tion,  are  established  and  managed,  and  the  means  of  sustaining 
them  are  collected  in  like  manner.  Nearly  all  the  great  mann- 
facturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  were  established, 
and  are  carried  on  by  means  of  corporations. 

The  union  and  organization  of  Christian  societies  and  the  Ro- 
man laws  regulating  their  government  and  the  management  of 
their  property,  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  municipal  corpo- 
rations, of  charters  for  colleges,  for  trading  and  mining  corpora- 
tions, and  other  great  objects  of  private  enterprise.  Corpora- 
tions have  famished  the  means  of  uniting  individuals,  and  of 
combining  and  managing  capital  to  carry  on  great  enterprises  and 
undertakings,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  individuals.  They 
have  thus  opened  new  fields  of  employment  for  both  labor  and 
capital,  contributed  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  capital,  to 
increase  the  demand  for  it,  and  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest.. 
They  have  increased  the  demand  for  labor,  encouraged  industry, 
economy,  frugality,  saving,  and  enterprise,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  promote  the  progress  and  welfare  of  many  modem  na- 
tions. They  are  among  the  great  characteristics  which  mark  the 
distiction  between  ancient  and  modem  times.  There  are  very 
few,  however,  except  ecclesiastical  corporations,  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  none  among  Mahometan  ana  Pagan  nations. 

Seo.  6.  The  Monks ^  Jesuits,  MissUmarieSy  and  colanizaium 
societies. 

The  monastic  order  was  first  instituted  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  order  of  St.  Dominic,  the  Franciscan  friars,  and 
some  other  mendicant  orders,  were  established  by  the  papacy  in 
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tbe  12tli  and  13tb  centuries,  for  the  promotion  in  part  of  political 
purposes,  and  to  aid  in  combating  beresy.  Tbey  baye  bad  com- 
paratively little  effect,  except  to  withdraw  men  from  indnstry, 
and  to  promote  indolence. 

Tbe  society  of  Jesuits  was  established  in  1534,  to  propagate 
Catholicism,  and  to  counteract  tbe  influence  of  Protestantism. 
The  first  principle  of  the  order  is  perfect  submission  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Pope,  and  tbe  whole  society  is  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  general  of  tbe  order,  who  resides  at  Rome.  Tbe 
members  are  made  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
and  Pope,  to  propagate  any  doctrine  or  principle,  or  effect  any 
purpose,  which  may  suit  the  interest,  caprice,  or  ambition  of 
their  superiors.  They  established  many  schools  and  colleges — 
stroTC  to  obtain  the  direction  of  education,  in  order  to  mould  the 
young  mind  in  submission  to  popery,  and  went  as  missionaries 
among  the  natives  of  America,  as  well  as  among  the  heathen  of 
the  old  world.  Tbey  acted  every  where,  and  particularly  in 
Protestant  countries,  as  secret  emissaries  and  agents  of  tbe  court 
of  Rome,  communicating  to  the  Pope  all  the  important  informa- 
tion tbey  could  collect.  Their  influence  was  so  pernicious,  and 
their  intrigues  so  numerous,  that  they  were  banished  in  tbe  course 
of  tbe  18tb  century,  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  some 
other  Catholic  countries,  and  the  order  was  abolished  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  in  1773.  It  was  deemed,  however,  so  impor- 
tant an  aid  and  support  of  popery,  that  it  was  reestablished  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  on  tbe  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814. 

The  Jesuits  have  been  tbe  most  zealous  devotees  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  have  done  more  than  any  other  order  of  men  to 
sustain  and  spread  the  principles  of  Catholicism,  and  absolute 
submission  to  tbe  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope.  Tbey  have 
done  much  to  promote  education,  and  to  diffuse  some  kinds  of 
knowledge  ;  but  nothing  of  any  account  to  extend  tbe  domain  of 
science.  Their  principles  are  so  accommodated  to  the  ends  of 
personal  and  papal  expediency,  their  reasoning  so  sophistical  and 
subtle,  and  tbe  principles  of  absolute  submission  taught  by  them 
so  restraining  in  their  influence,  that  much  of  their  instruction 
tends  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  bigotry,  than  to  expand  or  de- 
velope  it ;  and  the  general  effect  of  their  influence  has  been,  to 
retard  tbe  increase  and  difiusion  of  religious,  as  well  as  political 
and  social  knowledge.  Not  a  single  mind  of  great  originality  and 
power,  has  been  developed  in  the  society. 

I'he  societies  formed  at  different  periods,  to  send  missionaries 
into  distant  countries,  and  among  the  pagan  nations  of  the  earth, 
have  had  a  great  influence  in  spreading  the  gospel,  and  diffusing 
knowledge  ;  but  the  experience  of  ages  has  taught  us,  that  colo- 
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nists  are  the  most  effeotive  missioniries  to  extend  the  domiiB  of 
civilisatioD.  The  experience  of  ibarteen  centuries  shows,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  convert  savages  into  substantial  Christians. 
They  can  be  Christianized  only  as  they  are  oiviliied,  taught  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  live  in  fixed  habitations,  and  by  regular  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  Christianize  them,  you  must  at  the  same 
time  improve  their  physical,  mental,  and  social  condition,  and 
elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  If  the  interior  of 
Africa  shall  ever  be  civilised,  it  will  be  by  means  of  colonisiD|; 
the  free  colored  persons  of  America  upon  that  continent,  and 
thereby  establishing  a  system  of  government  and  sooial  order, 
and  instructing  the  natives  in  agriculture,. in  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilised  life.  The  eflbrts  of 
the  Colonization  Society  have  been  crowned  with  great  success, 
which  tends  to  show  the  practicability  of  this  most  desirable 
object. 

Sec.  7.  Political  associations  and  parties. 

The  organization  of  associations  furnishes  the  means  of  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  inforraation  and  the  opinions  of  individuals,  and 
of  operating  upon,  and  aiding  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
They  not  only  furnish  facilities  for  individuals,  to  confer  together 
in  relation  to  their  rights  and  interests,  but  also  to  collect  arms  and 
means  of  defence  to  protect  themselves  against  the  oppression  of 
a  tyrannical  government,  or  for  revolutionary  purposes. 

The  political  associations,  clubs,  and  affiliated  societies  of  Paris 
had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  as 
shown  in  Section  10  of  Chapter  I.,  and  similar  societies  produced 
the  revolutions  in  France  of  1830  and  1848  There  have  been 
numerous  political  unions  and  associations  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  most  powerful  was  the  great  Catholic  association, 
formed  in  May  1823,  and  dissolved  in  March  1829,  when  its 
great  object,  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  was  attained. 
The  Irbh  Repeal  Association,  got  up  by  Daniel  O^Connell  some 
years  afterwards,  enabled  him  to  agitate  the  people  of  Ireland  for 
many  years ;  and  it  finally  terminated  in  a  feeble  rebellion  in 
1848. 

There  have  been  numerous  political  associations  in  the  United 
States,  acting  in  concert  with  political  partiies,  to  promote  party 
purposes  ;  the  most  permanent  and  powerful  of  which,  is  the 
Tammany  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  power  and 
influence  of  political  parties  in  this  country,  has  been  discussed 
in  Section  9  of  Chapter  V.  of  these  essays.  The  democratic 
party  lb  organised,  and  has  its  committees,  and  holds  meetings 
and  conventions  in  every  state,  and  in  nearly  every  county  in 
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every  state  of  the  Union.  The  organization  of  the  whig  party  is 
not  80  extensive,  nor  so  complete  and  efifective,  and  yet  it  is  a 
very  powerful  party. 

A  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  organization  of 
parties  in  the  United  States  since  the  year  1820.  The  first  State 
Convention  of  delegates  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  nominate  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  in  the  year  1824,  when  Dewitt  Clinton  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor.  Previous  to  that  time,  candidates  for 
Governor  were  nominated  in  caucus,  by  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  their  respective  parties  ;  and  candidates  for  Premdent  and 
Vice-President  were  nominated  in  caucus  by  members  of  Con- 
gress. In  1828,  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  were  nominated  in  some  of  the  States,  by 
State  Conventions ;  and  in  1832,  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
nominated  by  national  conventions.  Since  that  time,  many  of 
the  State  governments  have  been  changed,  a  greater  number  of 
officers  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  candidates  for  all 
offices  elective  by  the  people,  from  the  President  down  to  county, 
township,  and  corporation  officers,  are  all  nominated  in  nearly  all 
the  States,  by  conventions  of  their  respective  parties.  County 
conventions  are  generally  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by 
townships  and  ward  meetings ;  and  State  conventions  of  delegates 
appointed  by  county  conventions  and  meetings.  Mass  meetings 
of  the  people  for  political  objects,  were  commenced  by  the  friends 
of  General  Harrison  in  1836,  and  became  very  general  through- 
out the  United  States  in  1840.  Numerous  mass  meetings  were 
assembled  by  both  political  parties  in  1844,  and  by  the  three  po- 
litical parties  of  1848. 

All  these  partisan  meetings  and  conventions  serve  to  bring  to- 
gether the  people,  as  well  as  politicians  ;  more  or  less  discussion 
is  had  on  political  questions ;  resolutions  are  passed,  drawn  up  by 
the  leaders,  expressive  of  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting ;  the 
minds  of  political  partisans  become  more  or  less  committed,  and 
their  opinions  formed  ;  and  public  opinion  is  thus  operated  upon. 
This  system  of  organization  and  party  machinery,  and  these 
meetings  and  conventions  have  increased  the  force  and  power  of 
public  opinion,  and  diminished  the  power  and  influence  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  of  the  executive 
officers,  of  both  the  national  and  State  governments.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  become  more  popularized  ;  popular  influences  have 
increased,  and  the  influence  of  the  administration,  and  of  office- 
holders generally,  has  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  How  important,  therefore,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
should  be  properly  educated. 
S3 
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These  Bational  and  State  eonventioiis  have  become  of  pmi 
consequence ;  they  sometinies  comprise  more  abiKty  tbaii  ^ 
same  parties  have  in  Con^rress,  or  their  respectire  State  Leiriab. 
tnres  ;  and  by  means  of  previons  examinations  and  preparatiODf, 
and  short  consnltations  of  committees,  they  frequently  pass  iipoa 
nnmeroos  ^rreat  and  complicated  questions,  with  much  abilitj, 
and  accomplish  as  mnch  in  two  or  three  days,  as  Congress  doei 
in  some  instances  in  as  many  weeks.  The  contrast  is  very  great, 
and  shows  the  futility  of  long  debates.  Bat  when  such  cooTeii- 
tions  attempt  to  pass  hastOy  upon  complicated  qaestioos  of  in- 
ternational law  or  boundary,  and  the  influence  of  Uiehr  resolutioiM 
is  such  as  to  overcome  the  action  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
control  the  action  of  the  adminbtration  ;  or  when  an  attempt  ii 
made  to  enforce  uniformity  of  opinion  in  a  political  party,  and  to 
proscribe  all  who  do  not  yield  their  individual  opinions,  Uien  the 
mfluence  of  such  conventions  becomes  destructive  of  that  freedom 
of  opinion  and  action,  which  is  necessary  to  promote  the  highest 
good  and  welfare  of  a  free  people. 

When  the  dominant  party  in  Congress  cling  together,  and  bj 
means  of  party  discipline,  are  made  to  act  in  concert  as  one  man, 
each  surrendering;  hid  own  individual  opinions  to  the  majority,  and 
the  whole  acting  in  accordance  with,  and  in  a  measure  in  obedi- 
ence to,  the  opiDions  and  decisions  of  their  political  friends  ex- 
pressed in  a  national  convention ;  the  result  is,  that  the  substan- 
tial powers  of  legislation  are  transferred  from  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, where  both  political  parties  are  represented,  and  both  sides 
of  every  question  can  be  presented  and  discussed,  and  vested  in 
a  convention  of  only  one  political  party.  Congress  becomes  a 
mere  agent  to  register  and  execute  the  decrees  of  a  partisan 
convention  ;  and  the  minority  is  disfranchised,  and  deprived  of 
all  substantial  participation  in  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  seemed  to 
be  regarded  by  the  democratic  party,  as  authoritative  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States; 
more  clear,  conclusive  and  binding,  than  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  and  the  proceedings  of  that  convention  have  had 
a  greater  and  more  extended  influence  over  the  government  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  than  the  acts  of  any 
one  Congress  which  has  assembled  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Seo.  8.  Order  of  Frumasonry, 
A  society  of  architects  or  builders  was  formed  in  the  middle 
ages,  but  at  what  period  is  not  certainly  known.    The  society 
was  liberally  patronised  by  the  Popes ;  it  spread  through  Europe, 
and  the  members  of  it  were  the  principal  builders  of  churches  in 
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Catholic  conntries.  Out  of  this  society,  arose  the  institution  of 
Freemasonry ;  but  the  mode  and  period  in  which  the  association 
became  changed  from  a  mere  professional  Eternity,  to  a  society 
of  persons  of  all  classes  and  employments,  connected  by  secret 
symbols,  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  have  attracted  attention  as 
a  secret  society  in  Great  Britain,  and  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers many  men  of  distinction,  as  early  as  the  15th  century; 
though  Masonic  lodges  were  not  introduced  into  France,  Ger- 
many, and  America,  until  some  time  in  the  18th  century.  It 
has  been  mostly  a  oonyivial  and  benevolent  society ;  but  like 
many  other  secret  societies,  it  has  been  subjected  in  France,  and 
some  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  to  a  variety 
of  suspicions;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  political  aspirants 
have  in  some  instances  availed  themselves  of  the  secrecy  afforded 
%j  it,  to  promote  their  schemes  and  purposes.  As  a  convivial 
society,  its  influence  has  been  unfEivorable  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. As  its  members  have  been  comparatively  few,  its  cha- 
rities and  objects  few  and  personal,  and  the  most  of  its  purposes, 
principles  and  proceedings  secret,  it  never  commanded  the  pub- 
lic sympathies  or  confidence,  and  never  exercised  much  influence 
over  public  opinion,  or  the  welfare  of  the  human  fomOy,  either 
by  example  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  9.  Friendlyj  or  benefit  societies. 
Friendly  societies,  or  benefit  societies,  originated  among  the 
manufacturing  laborers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  Century.  They  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  mu- 
tual insurance,  being  voluntary  associations  of  persons  contribut- 
ing to  the  formation  of  a  general  fund,  for  the  assistance  of 
members  in  sickness,  and  other  occasions  of  distress.  Each 
member  pays  an  initiation  fee,  and  contributes  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly,  a  certain  sum  while  in  health,  according  to  their 
by-laws,  and  receives  from  the  societv  a  certain  weekly  allowance 
when  he  is  incapacitated  for  work,  either  by  sickness,  accident,  or 
old  age.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  more  unexceptionable 
than  the  principle  of  these  associations ;  and  when  their  funds 
and  business  are  properly  managed,  nothing  can  be  more  useful 
to  the  laboring  classes  than  these  societies  and  savings'  banks. 

Mr.  McCulloch  says,  "  There  were  enrolled  from  the  first  of 
January,  1793,  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1832,  no 
'  fewer  than  19,783  such  societies,  of  which  16,596  were  in  Eng- 
land, 769  in  Wales,  2,144  in  Scotland,  and  274  in  Ireland.  The 
societies  existing  in  1815  are  said  to  have  comprised  925,429  in- 
dividuals." 
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^  Sec.  10.  Savings*  Bamks. 

The  want  of  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  the  earningi  not  needed 
for  immediate  use  hy  the  laboring  classes,  where  they  wonM  jieM 
a  reasonable  interest,  and  from  which  they  ooold  withdraw  tim 
at  pleasure,  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  tiiefem- 
tion  of  habits  of  economy  and  accnmnlation  among  laborers,  ii 
all  countries.  Banks  of  issue  and  deposit  do  not  general^  ptj 
interest  on  deposits ;  and  for  laborers  to  loan  their  savings  to  ib- 
diyiduals,  is  not  only  hasardous,  but  puts  them  beyond  their  retek 
for  immediate  use,  in  case  of  need.  The  benefit  societies  soon  acea- 
mulated  considerable  amounts  of  funds,  for  which  ihej  son^ 
means  of  safe  deposit  and  investment,  where  they  would  dnw 
interest,  and  yet  be  convertible  into  money  without  diffiooltj. 
Out  of  these  wants  grew  the  institution  of  savings'  banks. 

Porter,  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks :     The  first  Savings'  Bank  was  established  in  1804  aft 
Tottenham,  in  Middlesex  (England),  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wake- 
field, and  was  called  the  Charitable  Bank.    In  this  bank  de- 
posits were  received,  and  five  per  cent  interest  W4S  allowed 
upon  their  amount — a  rate  which  left  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
benevolent  individuals  by  whom  Mrs.  Wakefield  was  joined  in  tbe 
undertaking.    The  society  next  formed,  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  was  opened  in  1808  at  Bath,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  ladies,  for  receiving  deposits  from  female  servants. 
The  good  resulting  from  these  efforts  was  soon  made  manifest ; 
and  the  successful  example  thus  set,  was  so  far  followed,  that  in 
the  year  1817,  there  were  seventy  savings'  banks  in  operation  in 
England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland.    In  that  year,  acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  sneh 
institutions,  and  to  place  the  funds  under  safe-guard  of  the  State. 
By  subsequent  acts,  the  provisions  were  extended  to  Scotland, 
and  the  Channel  Islands."    The  funds  of  the  savings'  banks  are 
mostly  invested  in  public  stocks. 

The  first  savings'  bank  established  in  the  United  States,  was 
at  Philadelphia  in  1816  ;  the  next  was  in  Boston  in  1817  ;  since 
that  time,  such  institutions  have  been  established  in  nearly  all 
the  cities  of  the  Northern  States. 
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Condition  of  the  Savings^  Banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
on  the  20th  of  November^  in  each  of  the  under -mentioned 
years. 

1830.               1840.  1845. 

In  England  and  Wales, 

Number  of  depositors,        367,812        662,338  865,389 

Amount  of  deposits,  jS12,287,606  i&20,203,438  £25,930,266 
In  Wales, 

Number  of  depositors,          10,204          15,825  18,916 

Amount  of  depKisits,  £314,903  £521,918  j&6]l8,092 
In  Scotland, 

Number  of  depositors,      not  stated          43,737  82,203 

Amount  of  deposits,  "  "  £538,961  £1,278,929 
In  Ireland, 

Number  of  depositors,          34,201          76,155  96,422 

Amount  of  deposits,         £905,056    £2,206,733  jB2,921,581 


Total  No.  of  depositors,  412,217  798,055  1,062,930 
Total  amt.  of  deposits,  £13,507,565  £23,471,050  £30,748,868 

The  English  and  Irish  banks,  other  than  the  savings'  banks, 
do  not  pay  interest  on  deposits,  but  all  the  Scotch  banks  do,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  laboring  population  of  Scotland,  de- 
posite  their  earnings  in  banks  other  than  savings'  banks ;  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  deposits  in  the  savings'  banks  being 
so  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  England. 

By  the  act  9  Geo.  4,  ch.  92,  the  Interest  payable  on  the  de- 
posits is  not  to  exceed  £3  18s.  5|d.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and 
when  the  deposit  of  any  one  person  amounts  to  £200,  it  ceases 
to  draw  interest. 

Number  and  condition  of  the  Savings^  Banks  of  FranUy  accord- 
ing  to  the  official  reports, 

18S4.  1839. 
Number  of  savings'  banks  and  branches,  70  404 

Number  of  depositors,  81,714  310,848 

Amount  of  deposits  in  francs,  37,015,492  171,057,904 

Average  deposit  for  each  person,  453  550 

Deposits  equal  in  sterling  money  to  £1,450,000  £6,681,000 
Number  of  depositors  June  30th,  1851,  611,000 
Amount  of  deposits  June  30th,  1851,  in  francs,  172,159,000 
Statement  of  the  savings'  banks  in  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  in  Poughkeepsie,  one  in  Rochester,  and  one  in  Can- 
andaigua,  not  included : 

Dec.  3l8t,  1839.      Dec.  3l8t,  1844. 
Number  of  institutions  reported,  8  9 

Number  of  depositors,  aboat  39,000   

Amount  of  deposits,  $4,641,284  $8,030,375 
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Savkigs^  Banks  in  MasMoeknsetts. 

1843.         1846.  1891. 
Number  of  banks  and  branches,  38  45 

Number  of  depositors,  42,587  62,893  78.823 

Amount  of  deposits,        $6,900,451  $10,680,933  $13,660/»4 

The  average  annual  per  cent,  of  dividends  of  the  fire  jeirs 
ending  with  1850,  was  6^,  and  the  whole  expense  of  managiig 
them  in  1850,  but  $41,680  57.    See  Amer.  Al.  for  1852. 

The  sayings'  banks  in  Massachusetts  in  1843,  were  k>cated  ii 
thirty  cities,  towns  and  villages,  embracing  a  population  in  1840 
of  284,086  ;  the  depositors  comprising  nearly  one-sixth  part  of 
the  entire  population  of  those  places.  Four  of  the  sifiogs' 
banks  in  New  York  were  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  aed 
the  others  reported,  were  all  in  commercial  cities. 

The  deposits  in  these  institutions  are  mostly  made  in  flmtll 
sums,  by  mechanical  and  manufacturing  laborers,  females,  clerfci, 
and  servants.  They  are  either  vested  in  government  stocks  of 
some  kind,  or  loaned  out  to  be  employed  in  manufactures  or 
commerce.  Many  of  the  manufacturing  laborers  in  the  United 
States  have  saved  enough  from  their  earnings  to  buy  lots,  aod 
build  very  comfortable  houses  for  their  families,  and  to  furniiJi 
their  houses  better,  and  to  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
than  were  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  of  England  three  centuries 
since.  They  have  also  loaned  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
their  employers,  and  to  other  manufacturers  and  commercial  men ; 
many  of  them  own  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  establishments 
in  which  they  labor. 

The  amount  deposited  in  savings'  banks  by  the  laborers  of 
Great  Britain,  is  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  personal  property 
in  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1600.  It  amounts  to  nearly  one- 
sixth  part  as  much  as  all  the  capital  employed  in  Great  Britain, 
in  mining  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  1841,  and  to 
about  half  as  much  as  was  employed  in  the  United  States  in 
1840  in  the  same  employments,  (except  milling.)  I  wish  the 
reader  to  realize  this  great  fact ;  that  the  manufacturing  laborers 
of  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  furnishing  their  houses,  buying; 

freat  numbers  of  cottages  for  themselves,  and  loaning  moneys  to 
usiness  men,  have  actually  deposited  in  savings'  banks  an 
amount  equal  to  half  the  capital  invested  in  the  United  States  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  mining  and  manufactures  of  all  Idnda,  except 
making  flour,  oil  and  lumber. 

We  have  heard  the  cry  repeated  year  after  year  in  this  conn- 
try,  that  manufacturing  tends  to  make  the  rich,  richer,  and  the 
poor,  poorer.    These  facts  should  put  to  the  blush  all  the  dema- 
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gognes  who  raise  such  a  false  cry,  for  partizan  and  selfish  pur- 
poses. The  truth  is,  agricultural  laborers  who  have  families  and 
work  for  hire,  seldom  save  anything  beyond  the  support  of  their 
families.  They  are  poor  in  all  countries,  and  have  been  so  in  all 
ages ;  but  they  are  mueh  better  off  now  in  Great  Britain,  than 
they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They  are  at  this  day 
better  off  in  Great  Britain,  than  they  are  in  any  of  the  agricul- 
tural countries  of  Europe.  Their  earnings  are  much  greater 
than  the  earnings  of  the  same  classes  in  any  country  of  either 
the  new  or  the  old  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United 
States.  Mining  and  manufactures  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labor ;  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor ;  to  increase 
the  wages  of  labor  ;  to  stimulate  and  increase  the  industry  of  a 
country  ;  to  increase  the  population  ;  to  increase  the  demand  for 
food,  and  products  of  all  kinds,  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  and 
enjoy  them  ;  and  to  increase  the  wealth,  and  the  value  of  real 
estate,  and  property  of  every  description.  It  is  true  that  they 
make  the  capitalist  richer ;  but  they  improve  the  condition  of 
the  laborer  also,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  they  do  that  of 
the  capitalist.  They  make  no  man  and  no  classes  of  men  poorer. 
It  is  true  that  the  income  of  the  manufacturing  classes  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  than  that  of  the 
farmer ;  but  the  income  of  the  latter  is  much  greater  in  manu- 
facturing States  and  countries,  than  it  is  in  those  countries  which 
are  devoted  mostly  to  agriculture. 

Sec.  11.  The  independent  order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
The  order  of  Odd  Fellows  originated  in  Great  Britain  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  benefit  society, 
having  all  the  general  characteristics  of  the  class  of  societies 
known  as  friendly  societies,  with  some  of  the  features,  secrets 
and  ceremonies  of  free-masonry,  engrafted  upon  them.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States  at  Baltimore  in  1819.  It 
has  since  spread  through  the  United  States,  and  the  British  pro- 
vinces of  North  America.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  the 
order  numbered  no  less  than  2,647  lodges,  and  189,512  members 
in  the  United  States,  under  the  control  of  thirty-two  Grand 
Lodges,  or  State  jurisdictions.  The  revenues  of  the  lodges, 
arising  from  initiations  and  weekly  dues  during  the  preceding 
year,  amounted  to  $1,219,664.    Of  which  there  was  expended, 


for  the  relief  of  sick  and  infirm  members^  $343,406 

for  the  relief  of  widows  and  distressed  f&milies,  "  55,438 

for  buiying  the  dead,  71,204 

and  for  educating  orphans,  10,113 


Total  for  the  above  purposesi  $480,161 
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There  have  been  fourteen  degrees  inatitatcd  by  the  order, 
appears  by  their  publications.  A  portion  of  the  members  i^ 
have  taken  the  higher  degrees,  are  organised  into  Encampmenti. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  there  were  21,030  oontribatiis 
members  reported  by  the  encampments.  The  revenues  of  the 
encampments  for  the  previous  year,  were  I'eported  at  $96,562, 
and  the  sums  paid  out  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  widows,  orphiu, 
and  burying  the  dead,  amounted  to  $31,044  ;  which  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  heretofore  stated. 

The  order  of  Odd  Fellows  was  at  first  a  convivial  society,  and, 
in  many  instances,  became  a  mere  drinking  and  convivial  dab; 
but  it  has  been  reformed,  and  its  character  changed  in  this  couih 
try,  and  it  is  now  said,  that  temperance  (not  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks)  has  become  an  attribute  of  the 
order.  Each  lodge  has  its  committees  to  look  after  the  sick,  and 
disciplines  its  members  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  gross  immoralities. 
From  every  appearance,  the  institution  has  become  useful  and  salu- 
tary, and  contributes  to  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  society. 

Sec.  12.  Temperance  SocieiieSj  and  Sons  of  Temperance. 

Temperance  societies  originated  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
about  the  year  1825.  The  State  Temperance  Society  of  New 
York  was  formed  in  1827,  or  1828.  In  a  few  years,  county, 
town  and  village  societies  were  formed  in  all  parts  of  New  York 
and  New  England ;  some  were  formed  in  other  States,  and  the 
subject  was  extensively  agitated  in  all  the  Northern  States,  by 
public  addresses,  lectures,  newspapers,  and  the  distribution  of 
tracts  and  reports.  There  was  no  bond  of  union  among  the 
members,  except  the  common  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. They  adopted  a  simple  pledge,  to  abstain  from  the  use 
and  sale  of  distilled  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  to  discourage  their 
use.  They  had  no  property  in  common,  no  mode  of  raising  any 
revenues  to  promote  the  object,  except  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  no  system  of  discipline. 

It  was  at  first  supposed,  that  there  was  a  material  difference  in 
principle,  and  in  the  necessary  consequences,  between  the  use  of 
distilled  ind  fermented  liquors,  and  that  if  persons  abstained 
wholly  from  the  former,  they  could  use  the  latter  in  moderate 
quantities  with  impunity.  A  few  years'  experience  showed  the 
fallacy  of  this  distinction,  and  satisfied  those  who  gave  close  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  of  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  most  of  the  societies,  after  a  few 
years,  adopted  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  which  was  too  rigid  to 
suit  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  a  majority  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  old  pledge,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
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portion  of  tbe  members  abaDdoned  the  cause,  and  many  of  them 
relapsed  into  their  former  habits.  The  organization  being  defec- 
tive and  feeble,  without  discipline,  property,  or  regular  meetings 
to  hold  the  members  together,  everything  depended  on  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment — on  the  interest  created  by  some  public 
address,  speech,  or  lecture.  At  times  a  powerful  effect  has  been 
produced  on  the  public  mind,  upon  public  opinion,  upon  the  pub- 
lic tastes  and  habits,  and  upon  legislation  in  all  die  Northern 
States ;  and  so  far  as  the  country  and  the  farming  population  is 
concerned,  the  reformation  has  been  very  permanent ;  but  so  far 
as  concerns  the  cities  and  large  villages,  the  influence  was  like  a 
spasmodic  excitement,  which  soon  passed  away,  and  the  most  of 
the  people  resumed  their  old  habits.  Temptations  are  more  nu- 
merous in  cities  and  large  villages  than  in  the  country,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  more  efficient  organization.  Out  of  this  ne- 
cessity, arose  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  the 
Rechabites. 

The  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  originated  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  the  year  1842.  It  is  a  benefit  society,  modelled 
after  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  with  the  addition  of  a  total  ab- 
stinence pledge,  and  a  system  of  discipline,  adapted  to  it,  with 
this  exception,  that  there  are  fourteen  degrees  (as  it  is  said)  in 
the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  but  one  in  the  society  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance.  The  Sons  of  Temperance  have  no  mysteries, 
ceremonies,  or  secrets,  with  which  every  member  is  not  made  ac- 
quainted when  he  is  initiated.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  and 
tne  officers  elected  for  only  three  months.  The  members  pay 
weekly  or  quarterly  dues,  and  are  paid  a  weekly  allowance  or 
benefit  when  sick  or  infirm,  provided  their  sickness  or  infirmity  is 
not  produced  by  misconduct  after  they  become  members.  They 
have  standing  committees  to  attend  to  the  sick,  and  a  regular 
system  of  discipline.  The  amount  of  their  quarterly  dues,  the 
amount  of  benefits,  and  the  sum  appropriated  for  funeral  expenses 
on  the  decease  of  a  member,  depends  on  the  by-laws  of  each 
division,  subject  to  certain  limitations. 

The  order  has  spread  throughout  the  United  States,  and  into 
Great  Britain  ani  the  British  provinces  of  Canada,  N^w  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  There  are  two 
grand  divisions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  one  in  each  of  the 
other  States,  except  California,  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  four  in  the  British  provinces ;  all  of  which  are  united  in  the 
National  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  North  America. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  in  June,  1851,  there  were  re- 
ports from  all  but  two  of  the  grand  divisions,  showing  on  the  1st 
day  of  April,  1851,  6,069  divisions,  237,984  contributing  mem- 
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hm ;  receipts  daring  the  previous  year  amoantiDg  to  $718,726, 
and  payments  of  benefits  amoanting  to  $194,605.  * 

Though  the  order  is  very  new,  yet  many  of  the  divisions  are 
accumulating  considerable  amounts  of  funds  and  property.  In 
this  Kfie  of  the  world,  not  much  can  be  effected  without  money, 
or  without  organization.  The  property,  organisation,  frequent' 
meetings,  and  the  prospect  of  sympathy  and  assistance  in  case  oC 
need,  all  operate  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  among  the 
members.  The  general  organiiation  of  local,  grand,  and  natiooal 
divisions,  facilitates  the  collection  of  information,  and  the  dias^nni- 
nation  of  information  and  sound  principles,  by  means  of  reports, 
tracts,  temperance  newspapers,  and  public  addresses.  Its  organ- 
ization, revenues,  benefits,  benevolence,  discipline,  numerous 
meetings,  vigilance,  and  system  of  operations,  make  its  influence 
regular,  constant  and  permanent ;  and  render  it  the  most  efficient 
society  for  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance,  which  has  ever 
been  devised,  unless  the  order  of  the  Rechabites  is  equally  so. 

Some  have  classed  the  Sons  of  Temperance  with  the  Free- 
masons and  Odd  Fellows,  as  a  secret  society,  and  taken  excep- 
tions to  the  order  on  that  account.  Though  its  organization  is 
modelled  in  many  of  its  features  after  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
yet  it  differs  materially  from  that  order,  and  has  scarcely  a  fea- 
ture in  common  with  Free-raasonry.  The  Sons  of  Temperanoe 
confer  no  degrees,  and  have  but  one  class  of  members.  They 
have  no  secret  ends  to  attain,  no  secret  principles,  no  secret  ob- 
jects or  purposes ;  they  take  no  oaths,  and  no  secret  pledges. 
Their  principles,  purposes,  and  the  substance  of  their  pled^,  are 
all  public.  They  have  no  secret  signs  or  symbols  by  which  to 
know  each  other.  Nothing  is  secret,  but  their  forms  and  cere- 
monies, private  business,  and  pass-words,  to  enable  the  members 
only  to  gain  access  to  their  meetings. 

The  Rechabites  is  an  order  of  temperance  men  very  similar  (as 
I  suppose)  to  the  Sons  of  Temperance  ;  but  1  have  no  definite 
information  in  relation  to  their  organization,  numbers,  or  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  these  societies  should  have  libraries,  to 
increase  their  attractions  and  usefulness,  and  to  disseminate  use- 
ful knowledge,  as  well  as  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  keep  them  out  of  the  paths  of  temptation. 

Sbc.  13.  Effect  of  independerU  associations  a/nd  churches ,  on  dvU 
liberty t  and  dvUizaiion. 
Large  standing  armies,  and  societies  under  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  hierarchies,  have  always  been  instruments  of  despot- 
ism, and  inconsistent  with  civil  liberty.    On  the  contrary,  asso' 
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oiatioQS  iDdlppendent  of  tbo  government,  and  of  any  clerical 
hierarchy,  and  manicipal  corporations,  have  been  favorable  to 
liberty.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  absolute  monarchs  to  keep 
their  subjects  isolated,  disunited,  and  without  association  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  them  weak  and  helpless,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  communication,  combination,  and  self-de- 
fence. They  are  well  aware  that,  in  association  and  union,  there 
is  strength.  All  the  associations  allowed  by  them  have  been  de- 
pendent on  the  government.  The  priesthood,  and  the  teachers 
and  professors  of  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  are  all  de- 
pendent on  the  government,  and  made  agents  and  instruments  of 
the  monarch,  to  teach  the  people,  and  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth,  the  principles  of  absolutism,  and  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience  and  submission  to  the  government.  Russia 
furnishes  a  striking  example  of  this  policy.  The  Czar  is  the 
head  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  and  his  councils  control  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy.  Napoleon  adop  ted 
the  same  policy,  and  reestablished  the  Catholic  Church  in  France, 
as  the  religion  of  his  empire. 

All  the  members  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  government 
of  voluntary  associations ;  nearly  all  the  private  corporations  of 
this  country  have  a  popular  form  of  government ;  in  municipal 
corporations  and  the  state  governments,  all,  or  a  very  numerous 
class  of  the  people,  participate  ;  and  hence  these  associations  and 
institutions  are  schools  of  freedom,  and  bulwarks  of  civil  and  po- 
litical liberty.*  But  large  associations  and  corporations  governed 
by  a  central  board  or  couucil,  or  by  an  aristocratic  class  or  order, 
are  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  centralization  of  the 
powers  of  civil  government ;  they  may  be  used  by  the  leaders  and 
master  spirits  as  instruments  of  ambition  and  despotism. 

In  large  associations,  the  masses  have  no  means  of  expressing 
their  opinions,  except  through  their  leaders,  who  manage  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  mould  into  form  the  public  declaration  of  their 
opinions  and  principles,  to  which  they  oecome  committed.  Direc- 
tion and  uniformity,  in  some  measure,  are  thus  given  to  their 
opinions;  freedom  of  thought  is  checked  and  restrained,  and 
freedom  of  will  is  surrendered  to  the  leaders.  The  case  is  very 
different  in  small  independent  associations,  were  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  members  can  participate  in  the  deliberations  and 
government. 

The  mind  is  improved  and  developed  by  activity,  competition, 
comparing  different  things,  and  observing  the  workings  and  effects 
of  different  and  independent  institutions.    Hence  the  division  of 

*  See  on  this  subject  numbers  46  and  51  of  the  Federalist. 
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Statement  of  the  component  parts,  and  the  relative  number  of 
the  ultimate  atoms,  of  which  the  undermentioned  suhrtaneei, 
liquids  and  gases  are  composed. 


Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitroigett. 

Water 

1  atom 

1  atom. 

Vinegar 

4  atoms 

3 

ti 

3 

Sugar 

9 

it 

8 

it 

8 

ti 

Starch 

24 

cc 

20 

it 

20 

it 

Alcohol 

2 

u 

1 

a 

3 

it 

Ether 

4 

tt 

1 

a 

5 

ti 

Quinine 

20 

u 

2 

a 

12 

ti 

1  atom. 

Camphor  - 

10 

ti 

1 

it 

8 

tl 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

1 

ti 

2 

it 

Nitrous  oxyd 

1 

it 

1  " 

Ammonia,  or  salts 

of  hartshorn 

3 

ti 

1  « 

Chloroform  is  very  similar  in  its  efifects  to  ether  ;  it  consists  of 
two  parts  carbon,  to  one  of  hydrogen,  united  with  chlorine  gts. 
The  most  of  the  volatile  oils  and  essences  consist  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  a  little  oxygen. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  the  same  in  the  composition  of  water, 
vinegar,  sugar,  and  starch  ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  nearly  all 
the  food  which  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  man.  He  will  ob- 
serve also,  that,  with  the  exception  of  alcohol,  all  those  substances 
which  contain  large  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  combiood 
with  a  very  little  oxygen,  are  used  for  medicines  only ;  and  why 
should  alcohol  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ? 

All  the  above  substances  constitute  chemical  combinations ; 
atmospheric  air,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  mere  mechanical  mixtare 
of  over  three  parts  nitrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  Though  nitrogen 
is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  the  air  we  breathe,  yet  forming  a  mere 
mechanical  mixture  with  oxygen,  it  is  easily  separated  from  it 
and  expelled,  and  the  oxygen  only  retained,  which  is  the  only  air 
that  wUl  support  respiration  and  animal  life.  Carbonic  acid  gas, 
on  the  contrary,  is  over  two-thirds  oxygen,  yet  in  as  much  as  the 
carbon  forms  a  chemical  union  with  the  oxygen,  the  lungs  cannot 
separate  them,  and  when  the  gas  is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  mines 
and  stagnant  wells  where  it  collects,  life  is  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  When  nitrogen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  a  chemical 
combination  with  oxygen  in  nitrous  oxyd,  the  lungs  do  not  possess 
the  power  to  separate  them  ;  immediate  intoxication  is  produoedi 
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and  tbe  powers  of  reason  entirely  suspended  for  a  few  moments, 
until  tbe  lungs  are  again  filled  with  pure  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Hydrogen  is  a  very  light,  subtle,  and  highly  inflammable  sub- 
stance, only  one-sixteenth  part  as  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  volume 
as  oxygen.  When  chemically  combined  with  oxygen  in  water, 
vinegar,  sugar,  and  starch,  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  equal ;  but  in  alcohol  there  are  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen to  one  of  oxygen.  It  is  the  extra  quantity  and  proportion  of 
hydrogen  in  alcohol,  which  gives  it  a  burning  taste  ;  and  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  the  component  parts  separated  by 
the  process  of  digestion,  the  extra  quantity  of  hydrogen  passes  into 
the  blood-vessels,  and  with  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  not 
being  required  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  it  acts  only  as  a  burn- 
ing and  powerful  stimulant  to  the  brain,  nervous  system,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  until  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  perspiration, 
or  in  some  other  mode. 

Carbon  is  also  inflammable,  thoup^h  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
when  compared  with  hydrogen.  The  facts  seem  to  be  well 
established,  that  several  persons,  long  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  distilled  spirits,  have  been  actually  consumed  by  internal 
combustion.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  such  sad 
occurrences  were  occasioned  by  the  sufferers  becoming  perfectly 
saturated  with  these  inflammable  substances,  the  quantity  being 
so  great,  that  it  could  neither  be  thrown  off  by  the  system,  nor 
assimilated  to  it  ? 

Sec.  3.  JSffed  of  tther^  Moroform^  nitrous  oxyd  gaSy  and  al^ 
cohol  on  sensation^  and  on  the  menial  faculties. 
Hydrogen  taken  into  the  lungs  in  sulphuric  ether  or  chloro- 
form, operates  almost  instantaneously,  and  suspends  the  powers 
of  sensation ;  and  the  nitrogen  contained  in  nitrous  oxyd  gas, 
when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  produces  intoxication  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

The  first  effect  of  alcohol,  is  the  same  as  that  of  tea,  coffee, 
vinegar,  or  any  other  active  stimulant,  taken  into  the  stomach. 
It  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  which 
communicate  with  the  brain,  and  thus  stimulate  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Tea  and  coffee  are  soon  assimilated  to,  and 
combined  with  the  elements  of  nutrition  ;  but  when  alcohol  is 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  the  oxygen,  carbon,  and  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  become  assimilated  with  the  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  the  extra  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  cannot  be 
assimilated,  passes  into  the  chyle,  and  from  thence  into  the  blood, 
and  through  the  heart.    Being  an  extremely  subtle  and  inflam- 
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mable  flnid,  it  increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and  Ae  Mmk 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  generally  throwi  the  Mood  widi  great 
Tiolence  into  the  arteries  and  to  the  head.  When  the  tendetej 
of  the  blood  to  the  brain  is  so  rapid  that  the  eapiDariet  emot 
pass  it  to  the  veins  as  fast  as  it  comes,  tiie  arteries  of  the  bnia 
soon  become  unnaturally  foil  ^nd  distended,  so  that  theypreti 
upon  the  soft  and  pulpy  part  of  the  brain,  and  upon  the  nerf«f 
contained  in  it ;  ana  thus  they  compress  the  nerres,  and  derangs 
the  action  of  the  mental  feiculties,  which  constitutes  fntocKotm 
This  is  proven  by  the  fiiot  that,  when  a  man  dies  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  generally  appo- 
plezy;  that  is,  a  congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  tlia 
Drain.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fiust,  that  many  persons  are 
deranged  by  congestion,  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  braio, 
produced  by  fever ;  so  Uiat  they  are  insane  or  partially  so,  during 
the  paroxysms  of  fever,  and  sanity  ti  again  restored  as  soon  as 
the  fever  passes  off  for  the  day,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the 
system  is  restored. 

Tea  and  Coffee  operate  directly  on  the  nervous  system,  increase 
its  action,  and  (as  is  supposed  by  some)  increase,  also,  the 
nervous  substance  or  fluid.*  Though  they  have  no  direct  infiu- 
ence  on  the  heart  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  yet  they  do 
slightly  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  quicken  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  by  means  of  their  action  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  its  influence  on  the  heart.  But  the  extra  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen contained  in  alcohol  passes  very  soon  into  the  blood,  and  acts 
directly  upon  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well 
as  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  hydrogen  of  ether  or  chloroform  taken  into  the  lungs,  com- 
ing in  immediate  contact  with  the  blood,  acts  directly  upon  the 
blood  and  heart,  and  suspends  the  powers  of  sensation  and  voli- 
tion almost  instantly ;  but  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  acts  indi- 
rectly and  slowly,  produces  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  obstructs 
and  deranges  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  suspends,  par- 
tially, the  powers  of  sensation  and  volition,  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  intellect.  When  a  man  is  intoxicated,  both  sensation  and 
perception  are  imperfect,  and  he  neither  perceives  nor  remem- 
bers distinctly  any  thing  that  he  does,  or  any  thing  that  occurs 
in  his  presence.  When  the  increase  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  so 
small  as  to  produce  only  partial  intoxication,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  unnatural,  the  pressure  upon  the  nerves  irregular, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  is  often  so  great  as  to  ex- 
cite images  in  the  mind,  and  trains  of  thought  which  pass  through 
the  mind  rapidly  and  involuntarily. 

*  See  on  this  point,  Section  17  of  Chapter  IX. 
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Alcohol  tends  to  derange  the  functions  of  the  human  system ; 
to  prodace  disease ;  to  stupefy  the  mind,  and  particularly  the  rea- 
soning faculties ;  to  blunt  the  moral  faculties  and  feeling ;  to 
excite  the  passions,  and  the  involuntary  and  habitual  action  of 
some  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  cause  them  to  predominate 
over  the  powers  of  reason,  and  to  control  the  will.  This  ten- 
dency is  the  same,  whether  the  quantity  taken  be  great  or  small, 
though  if  it  be  very  small,  the  powers  of  the  system  may  so  far 
overcome  it  that  its  effects  may  not  be  perceptible.  Small  quan- 
tities of  arsenic,  or  any  other  poison,  may  also  be  taken  from  day 
to  day,  without  producing  any  immediately  perceptible  effect. 

Public  speakers  often  drink  to  produce  an  excitement  of  mind, 
a  greater  flow  of  ideas,  and  of  animal  spirits ;  but  the  ideas 
thus  excited  arise  from  physical,  and  not  from  intellectual  causes, 
from  fancy  and  the  imagination,  and  not  from  the  judgment  or 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  are  often  more  or  less  wild  and  in- 
coherent They  are  generally  images  and  trains  of  thought  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  mind,  involuntarily  reproduced  by  habit 
and  the  association  of  ideas.  Alcohol  never  yet  aided  any  per- 
son either  to  judge  or  reason  more  correctly  than  he  could  with- 
out it.  It  may  make  him  a  better  social  boon  companion  of  the 
hour,  but  a  less  safe  adviser,  and  a  less  trusty  friend  or  agent. 
The  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  the  agreeable  sensations  excited 
by  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol,  have  contributed  to  create  and 
keep  up  the  delusion,  that  it  is  a  cure  for  every  ill,  both  mental 
and  physical ;  that  it  is  useful  to  drink  when  fatigued,  and  to 
prevent  fatigue ;  to  drink  when  cold  to  warm  the  body,  and  when 
warm  to  prevent  the  bad  influences  of  the  heat ;  and  to  drink  to 
protect  the  system  from  winds,  storms,  damp  air,  malaria,  fevers, 
and  even  contagious  diseases. 

Intoxicating  drinks  have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  means  of  popularity,  as 
well  as  the  medium  of  social  intercourse.  Thousands  seem  anx- 
ious to  be  called  liberal  and  generous,  and  to  attain  that  reputa- 
tion, they  strive  to  drink  themselves  into  favor.  Merchants, 
lawyers,  physicians,  mechanics,  farmers,  tavern  keepers,  and 
laborers,  as  well  as  politicians  and  gentlemen,  nearly  all  have 
thought  that  they  must  treat  their  friends  and  acquaintances  with 
intoxicating  drinks,  as  an  evidence  of  friendship  and  social  feel- 
ing ;  to  avoid  the  reputation  of  being  mean  and  illiberal ;  and  to 
acquire  the  character  of  being  liberal  and  generous.  The  tem- 
perance  reformation  has,  however,  made  a  great  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  this  subject,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  free 
states,  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  the  quantity  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  still  consumed  in  the  United  States,  is  very  largo. 
23* 
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Sec.  4.  On  pois<ms\  amd  their  operation, 

Dr*  Brande  says  :*  Poisons  have  been  divided  by  Orfila  and 
Christison  into  irritants,  narcotics,  and  narcotio-Acids  ;  the  first 
class  including  those  whose  sole  or  predominating  sjrmptoms  are 
those  of  irritation,  or  inflammation  ;  the  second  those  which  prodnce 
stupor,  delirium,  and  other  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervoiii 
system  ;  and  the  third,  those  of  a  mixed  character. 

The  chief  effects  of  irritants  are  upon  the  alimentary  canal ; 
exciting  inflammation,  and  sometimes  oloeration,  nausea,  Tomifcing, 
and  heat  and  pain  of  the  stomach. 

Narcotic  poisons  induce  a  train  of  symptoms  of  a  very  different 
character  ;  their  direct  influence  is  upon  the  nerrons  system,  and 
the  leading  effects  produced,  are  headache,  Tcrtigo,  eonfuaed 
vision,  stupor,  convulsions,  paralysis  and  coma.  The  symptoms 
of  the  narcotic-acrid  poisons  usually  consist  of  those  of  the  two 
former  classes  blended.  In  large  doses,  narcotism  predominates ; 
in  smaller,  irritation. 

Ist,  Irritant  poisons.  Dr.  Christison  pats  in  this  class  mineral 
acids,  mineral  salts,  fixed  alkalies,  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides, 
lime,  nitre,  ammonia  and  its  salts,  arsenic  and  its  compounds, 
mercurial  compounds,  vegetable  acids,  &c.  2nd,  Narcotic  poisons  ; 
among  which  he  classes  opium,  poisonous  gases,  several  acids  and 
some  other  substances.  3rd,  Narcotic-acrid  poisons^  among  which 
he  enumerates  tobacco,  hemlock,  strychnia,  cocculos  indions, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  several  other  substances. 

Almost  all  the  medicines  used  in  the  old  system  of  medical 
practice  are  poisons ;  and  if  taken  in  too  large  doses  will  soon 
destroy  life ;  taken  in  small  doses,  the  narcotic  poisons  are,  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  .  the  system,  extremely  effective  and  osefnl,  to 
allay  unnatural  excitability  ;  and  the  irritant  poisons  are  in  some 
instances  equally  useful  and  necessary,  to  aid  the  powers  of  nature 
to  resist  and  overcome  the  obstructions  of  the  system,  and  the 
causes  of  disease.  Health  depends  on  a  proper  balance  and 
equilibrium  of  all  the  functions  of  life  ;  and  when  the  equilibrium 
is  destroyed  by  disease,  a  powerful  counteracting  agent  (like  an 
active  poison)  is  often  necessary  to  restore  it.  But  to  use  such 
agents  when  the  functions  of  life  are  well  balanced  and  acting 
harmoniously,  tends  to  give  an  unnatural  activity  or  want  of 
activity  to  some  of  them,  to  derange  their  action,  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  system,  and  cause  disease.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  alcohol,  like  opium  and  calomel,  is  useful  as  a 
medicine  taken  in  a  proper  manner,  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
system ;  but  like  laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium,  it  is 

♦  See  Brande's  Encyclopjedia  of  Science  and  Art,  title  Toxicology. 
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strictly  a  poison,  and  will  soon  destroy  life,  if  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities. It  would  be  as  rational  to  take  opium  or  calomel  daily 
through  the  year  when  m  health,  as  to  take  alcohol  daily  as  a 
beverage,  or  to  take  it  at  any  time  in  health.  In  either  case,  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  deranj^e  the  system,  and  produce  disease. 

Sec.  5.  Is  it^  or  is  it  not  immoral,  to  use  intoxicating  drinks  as  a 

beverage. 

The  principal  test  of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  human 
action,  is  its  tendency  to  produce  good  or  evil.  Acts,  habits,  and 
customs,  which  tend  to  produce  evil,  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  moral  laws  of  nature ;  and  hence  they  are  not  moral,  but 
immoral  and  vicious.*  Men  do  not  become  drunkards  at  once  ; 
they  commence  by  drinking  small  quantities  of  mixed  liquora, 
usually  sweetened  and  diluted  with  water,  and  made  weak.  Their 
moderately  stimulating  effects  being  agreeable,  a  taste  for  them  is 
formed,  which  is  strengthened  by  use,  until  their  use  becomes 
habitual.  In  process  of  time,  the  taste  and  appetite  for  them 
increases,  the  quantity  used  is  increased,  and  the  result  often  is, 
confirmed  habits  of  intemperance.  Though  the  same  effects  are 
not  produced  in  every  individual,  yet  the  ordinary  and  natural 
tendency  of  their  use,  is  to  disturb  the  proper  action  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  to  produce  bad  habits,  indolence,  poverty, 
distress,  vice,  crime,  disease,  and  premature  death.  Even  when 
taken  by  persons  capable  of  resisting  this  tendency  in  themselves, 
in  too  small  quantities  to  produce  intoxication,  or  to  affect  the 
health,  their  consumption  being  expensive,  without  producing  any 
good,  is  a  loss  to  the  consumer,  and  to  the  community ;  which  is 
an  evil  of  itself.  Their  use  by  such  persons  in  small  quantities, 
tends  also  to  encourage  their  general  use,  and  to  encourage  em- 
ployments which  produce  a  multitude  of  evib,  and  in  their  best 
aspect,  effect  no  good. 

Men  are  led  into  temptation  by  example,  and  can  be  delivered 
from  evil,  only  by  being  turned  from  the  path  which  leadeth  to  it. 
We  are  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  pray  ^^lead  us  not  into  temp' 
iatimi,  but  deliver  us  from  Were  those  words  intended  as 

a  mere  form  of  speech ;  or  were  they  designed  to  announce  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  action  for  the  whole  human  fisimily,  through  all  future 
time  ?  To  what  do  they  apply  ?  Do  they  refer  to  any  particular 
evil,  or  to  all  the  evils,  physical,  social,  moral  and  political,  to  which 
man  is  subject  ?  Do  they  not  refer  to  every  act  and  habit  of  man, 
which  tends  to  produce  evil  in  its  consequences  ?  To  what  do 
they  refer  more  clearly,  than  to  the  use  as  a  beverage,  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks ;  which  tends  to  produce  such  a  multitude  of  evils  ? 

*  See  on  this  point  sections  4  and  5  of  Chapter  1. 
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Are  not  the  words  of  the  prayer  equivalent  to  a  divine  injniictioif 
declaratory  of  the  moral  law — that  it  is  tiie  dnty  of  man  to  afoid 
temptation  and  evil  of  every  character  and  description  ?  ThsR 
are  questions  which  every  Christian  and  moralist  sbonld  o7T^w»wtf 
and  determine  for  himself. 

Many  Christian  churches  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  is  immoral,  and  hence 
they  condemn  it  as  sinful,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  discipline. 
When  every  Christian  church  shall  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  adopted  the  same  practice ;  when  a  dosen  or  more  of 
the  passages  of  scripture  on  the  subject  shall  have  been  poetiied, 
made  into  divine  songs,  inserted  in  hymn  books,  and  ocoasionslly 
sung  in  churches,  and  by  children  at  Sabbath  schools  ;  when  the 
subject  shall  have  been  poetized  in  the  form  of  soul-stirring  song% 
adapted  to  music  for  the  drawing-room,  for  concerts,  and  other 
places  of  fashionable  amusement ;  and  when  the  unfermented  juioe 
of  the  grape  shall  be  generally  used  at  the  communion  table ;  then 
the  principles  and  practice  of  total  abstinence  will  soon  become 
general. 

Sec.  6.  Consumption  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  the  Unikd 
States,  in  1810,  1840,  and  1850. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  marshals  with  the  census 
of  1810,  that  there  were  then  14,191  distilleries  in  the  United 
States;  that  22,977,167  gallons  of  spirits  were  distilled  during 
the  year  previous,  from  fruits  and  grain,  and  2,827,625  gallons 
from  molasses ;  making  an  annual  product  of  25,804,892  gallons, 
valued  at  15,580,040  dollars.  In  the  same  year,  only  608,843 
gallons  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  leaving  for  con- 
sumption of  that  distilled,  during  the  year,  25,196,049  gallons. 
On  the  average  of  ten  years  from  1803  to  1812  inclusive,  7,512,- 
415  gallons  of  foreign  distilled  spirits  were  annually  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  but  679,322  gallons  re-exportea. 

By  the  returns  of  the  marshals  with  the  census  of  1840,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  1839  there  were  distilled  in  the  United  States, 
41,402,627  gallons  of  spirits,  and  that  23,267,730  gallons  of  beer 
were  brewed.  The  quantity  of  spirits  imported  during  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1839,  was  3,792,718  gallons ;  exported 
884,992  gallons;  excess  of  imports  over  exports  2,907,726. 
The  wines  imported  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,577,219 
gallons ;  of  which  348,219  gallons  were  re-exported,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  6,229,000  gallons  were  retained  for  consumption.  There 
is  about  two-fifths  as  much  alcohol  in  a  gallon  of  wine,  on  an 
average,  of  light  and  heavy  wines,  as  in  one  of  brandy  or  rum 
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and  there  is  generally  abont  one-eighth  part  as  much  alcohol  in 
strong  beer  as  in  distilled  spirits. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  show  that  the  products  of 
the  distilleries  and  breweries  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ma- 
terials consumed,  during  the  previous  year,  were  as  follows : 


Whiskey  and  high  wines  made,  gallons. 

Rum  distilled,  gallons. 

Ale  and  Porter  brewed,  barrels. 

Bushels  of  Indian  com  used, 

Bushels  of  rye  used, 

Bushels  of  barley  used, 

Bushels  of  oats. 

Bushels  of  apples,  . 

Hogsheads  of  molasses, 

The  average  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  annu- 
ally imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th,  1850, 
was  reported  at 

And  the  average  quantity  exported, 


42,133,955 
6,500,500 
1,177,924 
11,067,761 
2,143,927 
3,787,195 
56,517 
526,840 
61,675 


4,319,501  gallon! 
1,361,168  " 


Excess  of  imports  over  exports  annually,  2,958,338 
The  average  quantity  of  wine  annually  imported 

in  casks,  during  those  years,  was  5,573,558 
And  the  quantity  imported  in  bottles  did  not  vary  much  from 
the  whole  quantity  exported. 

Intoxicating  liquors  are  not  usually  furnished  for  slaves.  Es- 
timating ten  gallons  of  wine,  or  a  barrel  of  ale,  as  equal  to  four 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits ;  and  estimating  the  (]^uantity  of  alcohol 
and  other  spirits  used  for  compounding  medicmes,  making  var- 
nish, and  other  mechanical  purposes,  as  equal  to  half  a  gallon  for 
each  free  person,  the  comparison  of  the  consumption  in  tne  United 
States,  at  different  periods,  will  be  as  follows : 


Free  population  in  millions. 
Spirits  distilled,  in  millions  of  gallons. 
Spirits  imported,  excess  of,  over  ex- 
ports, in  millions  of  gallons. 
Beer  brewed,  equal  in  spirits  to 
Wines  consumed,  e^ual  in  spirits  to 
Making  in  all,  in  millions  of  gallons. 
Used  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses. 

Consumed  as  a  beverage. 

Equal  for  each  person  in  gallons  to 


isia 

184a 

i8ia 

6 

14.57 

20.1 

25.8 

41.4 

48.63 

6.22 

2.9 

2.95 

73 

2.9 

4.7 

55 

2.5 

2.23 

33.8 

49.7 

58.5 

3 

7.27 

10 

30.3 

42.43 

48.5 

5 

2.9 

2.4 
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In  1845  the  Detroit  City  Tempennoe  Sodety  appointed  a 
oommittce  to  ascertain  and  report  Uie  amount  of  crime,  pauper- 
ism and  expenditures  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liqaon 
in  that  city,  during  the  previous  year.  A  sub- committee  wu 
appointed  for  each  ward,  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  general 
committee,  the  number  of  places  where  liquors  were  sold  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  quantities  sold  and  consumed  in  the  respec- 
tive wards.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  great 
care  taken  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  was  practica- 
ble, the  quantity  sold  at  each  tavern,  store,  and  grocery,  in  each 
ward.  The  following  is  an  abstract  or  summary  statement  of  the 
&cts  and  estimates  reported  by  the  committee : 


Knmber  of  pUoes  of  sale,  ITL 

Gallons  of  distilled  liquors  sold, 
Oallons  of  wine. 
Barrels  of  strong  beer. 


Quantity  sold.  Amoant  of  nki, 

79,850  $93,178 

10,000  15,000 

2,158  25,528 


Total  amount  of  sales  as  estimated,  $133,706 

Two-thirds  of  the  distilled  liquors,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
beer,  are  estimated  as  sold  by  the  glass.  The  estimate  includes 
the  amount  sold  at  retail,  by  the  quart  and  gallon,  by  ahoat 
twenty  retail  grocery  stores,  but  does  not  include  any  sales  at 
wholesale.  The  population  of  the  city  was  then  about  12,000 ; 
and  if  two- thirds  of  that  quantity  was  consumed  by  the  citisens, 
(which  is  quite  probable,)  it  was  equal  to  over  60,000  gallons  of 
distilled  spirits,  and  exceeded  five  gallons  to  each  person 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the 
whole  free  population  of  the  United  States  in  1810,  and  from 
that  time  until  1825,  was  equal  to  five  gallons  of  distilled  spirits 
to  each  person.  Being  more  accessible  to  all  classes  of  persons, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  cities  and  villages,  than  in  the  country, 
we  may  reasonably  estimate  that  the  average  quantity  then  con- 
sumed in  cities  and  villages  was  from  six  to  seven  gallons,  and  in 
the  country,  from  four  to  four  and  an  half  gallons  to  each  person. 
The  temperance  reform  produced  but  little  effect  in  the  slave 
states,  until  since  the  year  1840.  The  r reformation  among  the 
farming  population  of  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, and  some  other  portions  of  the  free  states,  is  now  nearly 
complete  ;  the  average  quantity  of  intoxicating  drinks  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  villages,  and  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  northern  states,  has  been  reduced  perhaps  about 
one-third  part ;  some  reduction  has  also  taken  place  in  the  slave 
states ;  and  the  average  quantity  to  each  person  consumed  in  the 
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irh6le  United  States,  is  less  than  half  as  great  as  it  was  preyions 
to  the  year  1825. 

Sec.  7.  Consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Chreat  Britain 
and  Ireland^  Prussia^  and  Sweden, 
Statement  made  from  extracts  taken  from  Porter's  Progress 
of  the  Nation,  of  the  quantities,  in  millions  of  gallons,  of  domestic 
and  foreign  distilled  liquors  consumed  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the  undermentioned  years ;  and 
the  average  quantity  to  each  person. 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1838 
1841 
1849 


gaUom, 


7.65 
7. 

7.26 
12.1 
12.1 
11.5 

9.1 


Scotland. 
MUUoruqf 
gaUotu. 


Ireland. 
MUUona<^ 
gallons. 


2. 

1.88 

2.56 

5.86 

6.38 

6. 

6.9 


5.44 
4.28 
3.4 
8.74 
12.32 
6.5 
6.98 


U.  Kingdom. 
MilUom<if 
gcMoM. 


15. 
13.1 
13.2 
26.7 
30.8 
24. 
23. 
5.2 


Oallons  to 
each  person. 


nearly  1. 
.7 
.62 
1.1 
1.1 
.9 

1.03 


1849,  foreign  distilled  liquors  consumed. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  strong  beer,  and  of 
table  and  small  beer  consumed  in  England  and  Wales  on  which 
the  duty  was  paid,  during  the  undermentioned  years. 

Strong  Beer.  Table  and  Small  Beer. 
1801                       4,735,574  1,691,955 
1811                       5,902,903  1,649,564 
1821                       5,575,830  1,439,970 
1829                       6,559,210  1,530,419 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  beer  brewed  in  private 
families,  on  which  no  duties  are  paid ;  the  duties  being  charged, 
and  the  account  taken,  only  wiUi  reference  to  the  beer  brewed 
for  sale.  The  quantity  of  malt  made  at  different  periods,  is  stated 
in  section  5  of  Chapter  IX.,  from  which  the  reader  can  estimate 
the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  and  consumed  in  each  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  reasonable  approximation  to  accuracy.  It 
requires  from  three  to  five  bushels  of  malt,  to  make  a  barrel  of 
beer  or  porter,  averaging  about  three  and  a  half  bushels  to  the 
barrel ;  each  bushel  of  malt  producing  about  as  much  alcohol  as 
is  contained  in  a  gallon  of  rum,  and  perhaps  more. 

*  There  were  consumed  in  1849,  about  23  millions  of  domestic,  and  over 
5  millionu  of  foreign  distilled  liquors. 
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The  average  quantity  of  intoxioating  drinka  oonsomed  by  Iks 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  appears  to  be  greater  in  proportioii  to  the 
population  than  it  is  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  England  it  is 
less.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  qmotitj 
consumed  in  the  cities  of  England  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  it  is  much  less  among  the  agrieoltnnl 
population  and  the  mechanics  in  the  country,  and  in  villages, 
than  it  was  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  organintioii  of  ten- 
perance  societies. 

Mr.  Porter  says  it  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  Cominittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1743,  that  the  quantity  of  sptntooos 
liquors  made  for  consumption  in  England  and  Wales  in  1740, 
was  15,250,000  gallons,  in  1741—17,000,000;  and  m  1742- 
19,000,000  gallons.  These  quantities,  besides  beer  and  wine, 
were  consumed  by  a  population  of  about  6,600,000 ;  there  bdng 
then  about  20,000  houses  and  shops  in  London,  in  which  intoxi- 
oating drinks  were  sold  at  retail.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  since  that  time, 
i'orter  remarks  ;  It  is  at  once  a  consequence  of  the  sobriety  of 
the  age,  and  a  help  to  its  continuance,  that  great  numbers  of 
houses  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  cups  of  coffee  and  tea  at 
low  prices.  It  is  said  that  there  are  from  1,600  to  1,800  of  these 
coffee-houses  in  the  metropolis  (London)  alone,  and  that  they  are 
established  and  rapidly  increasing  all  over  the  country."  "  The 
charge  made  at  these  houses  for  a  cup  of  excellent  ooflfee,  with 
sugar  and  milk,  varies  from  one  penny  up  to  three  pence.  There 
are  many  houses  where  the  lowest  of  these  charges  is  made,  and 
which  are  fre<juented  by  700  to  800  persons  daily. 

One  house  m  Sherrard  street,  Haymarket,  is  mentioned,  where 
the  charge  is  three  half  pence  (three  cents,)  and  the  daily  cus- 
tomers average  from  1,500  to  1,600  persons,  of  all  classes,  from 
hackney/Coachmen  and  porters,  to  the  most  respectable  classes." 

The  proprietor  of  another  house  stated  to  the  committee  that 
he  had  paid  £400  a  year  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  binding. 
He  said  I  have,  upon  the  average,  400  to  460  persons  that  fre- 
quent my  house  daily ;  they  are  mostly  lawyers'  clerks,  and  com- 
mercial men  ;  some  of  them  are  managing  clerks ;  and  there  are 
many  solicitors,  likewise  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  who  take 
coffee  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  preference  to  more  stimulating 
drink." 

Most  men  desire  stimulants  of  some  kind,  and  the  moderately 
stimulating  properties  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  make  the  mind 
more  active  and  never  tend  to  derange  it,  are  good  substitutes 
for  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  have  aided  greatly  to  promote  sobri- 
ety and  the  cause  of  temperance.    The  coffee-houses  of  England 
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are  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  tea  and  cofTee  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  intoxicating  drinks,  in  all  the  eating  houses  and  oys- 
ter cellars,  as  well  as  in  the  taverns  of  our  cities  and  villages. 

Mr.  McCullooh  states  the  population  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
in  1837,  at  14,157,573;  the  consumption  of  spirits  annually  at 
from  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  gallons ;  and  that  beer  and  spirits 
are  extensively  produced  and  consumed  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. He  remarks,  If  we  take  Prussia  for  a  standard,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  temperate  in  the 
extreme ;  for  while  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Prussia  amounts 
at  an  average  to  about  three  gallons  to  each  individual,  the  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  only  about  three-fourths 
of  a  gallon ;  and  we  believe  that  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Prus- 
sia exceeds  its  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  corres- 
ponding proportion." 

The  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  is  perhaps  greater  in  Swe- 
den, in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  following  is  extracted  from  McCuUoch's  6a- 
setteer : 

The  Swedes  are  great  consumers  of  ardent  spirits ;  every 
j>roprietor  and  occupier  of  land  has  a  right  to  distil  spirits ;  the 
size  of  the  still,  and  the  amount  of  the  duty,  depending  on  the 
value  of  the  property.  Mr.  Stevens  states  that,  in  1829,  there 
were  167,744  stills  going,  which  were  calculated  to  make  within 
the  year  about  30,000,000  gallons,  worth  as  many  rix  dollars, 
and  paying  a  duty  of  434,396  dollars."  We  understand  that 
but  little  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years ;  but 
taking  the  consumption  at  only  25,000,000,  and  the  population 
at  3,000,000,  it  gives  an  average  annual  supply  of  eight  and  a 
third  gallons  to  every  individual,  young  and  old,  being  about 
three  times  the  average  consumption  of  the  people  of  Scotland.'' 
Who  can  number  the  victims  of  alcohol  ?  Who  can  calculate 
how  much  it  has  done  to  destroy,  as  well  as  to  debase  mankind| 
and  to  retard  the  progress  of  nations  ? 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


0!r  THE  GKNERAL  LAWS  WHICH  GOVERN  THE  PROGRBM  OF  POPO- 
LATION  ;  AND  ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  general  law  which  govern  the  progress  of  popula- 

iion. 

The  remark  bas  been  frequently  made  by  writers  on  popnlation 
that  as  a  general  rule,  when  population  is  not  affected  by  war  or 
pestilence,  it  increases  as  fetst  as  food  increases.  It  appears  to 
me  this  rule  is  not  correct;  that  it  attaches  quite  too  much 
importance  to  food,  to  say  that  human  life,  the  health,  strength, 
activity  and  longevity  of  man,  depend  on  food  alone.  It 
attaches  too  much  importance  also  to  agriculture,  to  say  that 
human  life  depends  entirely  on  food ;  on  the  means  of  subfflstence, 
provided  by  one  branch  of  industry  ;  and  that  the  products  of  all 
others,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  rank  as  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  do  not  tend  to  sustain  and  promote  human  life,  and 
to  increase  population.  Such  a  position  is  disproved  by  the  whole 
history  of  man.  The  truth  is,  that  in  all  countries  below  the  60th 
degree  of  latitude,  it  has  generally  been  more  difficult  for  mankind 
to  provide  themselves  with  clothing,  dwellings  and  lodging  of 
such  kind  and  description  as  are  the  best  adapted  to  promote  and 
secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strength  and  longevity, 
consistent  with  the  climate  in  which  they  resided,  than  to  procure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  such  food  as  is  necessary  to  attain  that  object. 
Though  food  constitutes  the  most  indispensable  means  of  sup- 
.  portiog  human  life,  yet  food  alone  comprises  but  a  small  part  of 
the  means  necessary  to  promote  life  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause 
a  rapid  increase  of  population.  The  other  means  necessary  have 
been  exhibited  in  chapter  XI. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  more  or  less  checked  in 
almost  every  country,  by  considerations  of  prudence,  and  by  vice, 
as  well  as  by  natural  causes.    When  not  affected  by  wars,  popu- 
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lation  generally  inoreases  above  the  35th  degree  of  latitade,  about 
as  fast  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  comforts  of  life  increases. 
The  increase,  however,  cannot  exceed,  or  never  has  yet  exceeded, 
about  three  per  cent,  annually,  or  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  The  ratio  of  increase  is  very  much  affected  by  early 
marriages,  which  are  promoted  by  the  frugal  and  simple  habits  of 
an  agricultural  people ;  and  particularly  those  settled  in  a  new 
country.  Population  is  influenced  much  more  by  climate,  below 
the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  than  it  is  above.  Though  good  and 
comfortable  dwellings,  clothing  and  lodging  adapted  to  the  climate, 
together  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel,  have  a  very  great 
influence  upon  health,  longevity  and  the  increase  of  population  in 
warm  countries ;  and  the  progress  of  population  is  to  some  extent 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  yet  no  amount  of  comforts  can  guard  against  many  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  decay  of  vegetation  in  hot  climates,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  marshy  lands  and  stagnant  waters.  No  general 
rule  can  be  given  with  accuracy  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  the 
progress  of  population  where  the  climate  has  a  preponderating 
influence  over  all  other  causes  in  producing  disease.  In  such 
countries,  like  the  delta  of  the  river  Gan^s,  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  lying  in  the  valleys  of  rivers 
like  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon,  where  the  soil  is  mostly  alluvial 
and  very  rich  and  productive,  and  vegetation  abundant,  so  far  aa 
food  is  concerned,  the  means  of  supporting  human  life  are  almost 
unlimited.  It  is  therefore  evident  tiiat  in  such  countries  the  sup- 
ply of  food  has  very  little  influence  upon  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  though  an  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  aid 
of  the  medical  scieoces,  may  enable  man  to  guard  against  and 
resist  the  iofluence  of  the  climate  to  some  extent,  and  may  have 
great  influence  upon  health  and  the  progress  of  population,  yet 
after  all,  the  influence  of  climate  seems  to  preponderate  over  all 
other  causes. 

Famines  are  almost  unknown  in  the  present  age  of  the  world ; 
and  the  failure  of  crops,  short  crops,  and  dearths,  are  much  less 
common  than  they  were  in  ancient  times,  or  even  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  Modern  science  and  industry  have  not  only 
increased  the  products  of  agriculture,  but  rendered  crops  more 
uniform  and  certain.  The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  cities, 
as  well  as  the  drainage  of  countries,  is  generally  much  better  than 
it  was  a  century  since  ;  and  greater  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness, 
and  to  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water.  Dwellings  are  generally 
better  and  more  comfortable,  and  cellars  better  drained.  AU 
these  causes  have  tended  to  check  the  influence  and  spread  of 
pestilences  and  epidemics,  to  promote  health,  and  produce  greater 
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nnifbrmil^  iB  the  ratio  of  mortality,  and  the  inereaseof  |)opaItti8a» 
in  all  oivilised  oonntries. 

Sec.  2.  Poptdation  of  the  Roman  Emjirt^  amd  0/  tie  Bjmm 
Provmus^and  cou/ntriu  of  JSuropty  ai  different  periods. 
The  increase  of  the  population  of  Italj,  Spain  and  Portofd 
daring  the  two  centuries  next  before  the  Christian  era,  and  tl» 
two  centuries  next  after  it,  was  probably  about  twenty-dfe  or 
thirty  per  cent,  each  century ;  and  the  ratio  of  mortelitf  wm 
greater  than  it  is  at  present ;  ranging  from  twenty-fiTC  to  httj 
per  cent,  every  ten  years,  of  all  the  inhabitants  abore  five  jetn 
of  age.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  the  isbod  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  time,  could  not  have  been  over  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  in  a  century,  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  mortality,  incla(fiBg 
periods  of  famine  and  pestilence,  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it 
is  now.  The  decenniaf  increase  of  the  population  of  Great  Britun 
is  now  greater  than  the  centennial  increase  was  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  Crusades  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  the  twelfth  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  general  ratio  of  increase  of 
the  population  of  Europe,  was  only  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  eent 
in  a  century.  These  facts  will  be  illustrated  by  statistics  of 
population. 

The  Roman  Empire,  when  the  greatest  in  extent,  and  the  most 
populous,  during  the  third  century  after  the  Christian  era,  has 
been  estimated  by  Gibbon  to  have  bad  a  population  of  120,000,- 
000  ;  about  half  of  whom  were  slaves.  M.  A.  Moreau  de  Jonnes, 
a  learned  statistician  of  France,  with  all  the  lights  of  modera 
science,  has  recently  estimated  it  at  only  about  83,000,000,  (in 
his  Statistiques  des  Peuples  de  I'Antiquite.)  The  Empire  then 
comprised  all  southern  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern  Af- 
rica ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, much  of  which  was  very  productive  ;  the  mild  climate  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  all  others 
the  best  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  man  in  a  low  state  of  civ- 
ilization, and  enable  mankind  to  multiply  and  increase  in  num- 
bers ;  together  with  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  degree  of  civilization,  which  the  Romans  had  attained, 
it  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  population  was  an  hundred 
millions,  and  perhaps  more. 

'  An  enumeration  of  the  adult  male  citizens  of  Rome  was  made 
several  times  ;  but  no  census  of  any  kind  was  ever  taken  of  the 
whole  Empire,  or  of  the  provinces,  during  the  existence  of  Uie 
Republic ;  nor  was  there  a  complete  census  at  any  time  taken  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city  of  Rome  The  population  of 
the  RepubUc,  and  of  the  Empire  at  different  periods,  is  the  subject 
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of  oonjeoture,  and  of  estimates,  founded  on  the  condition  and 
extent  of  the  provinces,  and  other  evidence  of  a  slight  character. 
We  have  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  population  of  the  provinces 
materiallj  declined,  until  after  the  government  interfered  with  the 
religions  freedom  of  the  people,  attempted  to  enforce  uniformity 
of  opinion,  and  to  suppress  heresy  as  well  as  paganism,  in  the 
fourth  century. 

Severe  edicts  were  enacted  not  only  against  the  pagan  worship, 
but  also  against  all  heretical  sects,  including  the  Manicheans, 
AriauA,  Donatists,  Nestorians,  Pelagians,  Eutychians  or  Mono- 
physites,  Monothelites,  and  Paulicians  ;  all  of  whom  were  con- 
demned as  heretics,  subjected  to  various  penalties  and  punishments, 
many  of  their  bishops  banished,  and  great  numbers  of  the  people 
persecuted  and  compelled  to  flee  their  country.  The  schisms 
and  dissensions  among  the  different  sects  and  factions,  and  the 
violence,  persecutions  and  despotism  of  the  government  in  reli- 
gious matters,  excited  tumults,  riots,  rebellions,  civil  wars,  assas-* 
sinations,  and  shocking  massacres ;  which  distracted  the  whole 
Empire ;  disturbed  industry  induced  great  numbers  to  emigrate 
to  Persia  and  other  countries  for  protection  ;  made  all  the 
proscribed  and  persecuted  sects  enemies  to  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment ;  destroyed  the  unity  of  feeling,  the  martial  spirit,  and  the 
national  pride,  which  previously  existed  among  the  Roman  people ; 
and  exhausted  the  empire  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  unable  to 
defend  its  provinces  against  either  the  barbarians,  or  the  Saracens. 

The  pagans,  Donatists  and  Arians  of  Africa  sought  the  protection 
of  the  Vand^,  and  aided  them  in  conquering  that  province  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  Arians  and  pagans  also  took  refuge 
among  the  Goths,  Burgundians  and  other  barbarians,  and  aided 
them  in  subduing  Italy  and  other  European  provinces  of  the 
empire,  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries ;  and  the  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites  sought  the  protection  of  the  Saracens,  and  assisted 
them  in  conquering  several  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
empire,  in  the  7th  century.*  Before  the  ena  of  the  seventh 
century,  all  the  Roman  provinces  of  Africa,  and  the  most  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  were  taken  by  the  Saracens.  All  the  provinces 
of  the  Western  empire  were  conquered  and  devastated  by  the 
Northern  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of  popula- 
tion, degradation  and  poverty.  The  heretical  sects  had  been 
mostly  extirpated  and  driven  to  the  Saracens ;  the  doctrines  of 
the  ureek  Church  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  eastern 
empire ;  and  the  Catholic  faith  was  triumphant  in  nearly  all  the 

*  See  on  this  subject  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Harper's  ed^  vol. 
I.  pages  99  to  190,  and  page  232~aiid  particularly  pages  132,  134,  141,  170, 
176,  183,  184,  and  190— See  a^so  ante  section  1,  chapter  IV. 
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countries  of. western  Europe;  but  with  few  ezoeptioos,  aD  the 
countries  of  Europe  remained  in  nearly  the  same  condiiMD  of 
poverty  and  exhaustion,  until  after  the  Cmsadea,  of  the  lltli 
century.  From  that  time  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce  and  agri- 
culture began  to  revive,  and  population  to  increase.  The  increue 
of  population  in  many  countries  must  have  been  very  lir^ 
between  the  end  of  the  11th  and  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

From  the  best  evidences  we  can  derive  from  history,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  provinces  conquered  by  the  S&n- 
cen8,  decliDed  very  much  in  population,  wealth,  or  productive  indus- 
try, under  their  dominion ;  or  that  Egypt,  the  northern  provinces  of 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  were  much 
less  populous  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  in  the  twelfth,  than  thej 
were  in  the  seventh  century.  But  from  the  moment  those  cona- 
tries,  Greece,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  fell  under  the  dominion  and 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  indolent,  haughty  and  barbarooi 
Turks,  they  began  to  decline  rapidly,  and  have  been  sinking  over 
since. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  many  other  useful 
arts,  were  introduced  into  Spain  and  northern  Africa  by  the 
Saracens ;  it  is  said  that  the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture 
revived  in  those  countries,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  population 
increased. 

The  countries  contained  in  the  following  table  comprise  about 
the  same  territory  as  the  Roman  Empire  did.  Their  extent 
in  English  square  miles,  and  population  in  1840,  are  taken  from 
McCuUoch's  Gazetteer,  to  which  is  added  an  estimate  of  their 
population  in  the  3d,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the  7th  and  Idth 
centuries : 


Italy,  and  the  Italian  Islands, 
Spain  and  Portugal, 
Switzerland, 
France, 

Belgium  and  Holland,  - 
England  and  Wales, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Greece, 
Turkey  in  Asia,or  AsiaMinor,  > 
Syria,Pale8tine, Mesopotamia, ) 
Egypt  has  arable  lands,  - 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  TripoH, 


Bquaro 

aiillioDS  of  inbAbitantsin  tberY 
900  to  800.  700.    1500.  1840. 

119,555 

14 

8 

15 

22.4 

219,268 

16 

10 

14 

15.8 

15,233 

.5 

.6 

1 

2.2 

203,736 

8 

5 

12 

34.1 

26,814 

1 

.8 

1.6 

7.1 

57,812 

2 

1.2 

3.2 

15.9 

225,000 

15 

12 

13 

10 

450,000 

24 

18 

15 

12 

19^000 

4.5 

3.6 

3 

2 

450,000 

15 

10 

12 

12 

iloo 

1  69  189.8 

133.5 
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Lrea  of  the  oountries  of  Earope  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in 
5,  and  estimates  of  the  population  contained  within  their 
lent  limits  at  different  periods,  from  the  year  1500  to  1850. 
abardy  and  Venice  are  included  with  Italy  and  its  islands. 
)  square  miles  are  stated  in  thousands,  and  the  population  fn 
ions. 


8q.  MU«a. 

IBOO. 

1600. 

1700. 

180a 

1840 

180a 

r  and  Islands 

119.5 

15. 

16.5 

18. 

20. 

22.4 

24. 

n  and  Portugal 

219.3 

14. 

14. 

13.5 

13.5 

15.8 

16. 

ice         -  - 

203.7 

12. 

15. 

20.5 

27.3 

34.1 

35.8 

land  and  Wales  - 

57.8 

3.2 

4.3 

5.6 

9.1 

15.9 

17.8 

land 

29.6 

.6 

.8 

1. 

1.6 

2.6 

2.8 

ind         -  . 

31^ 

1.5 

1.8 

2.4 

5. 

81 

6.5 

and,  or  Netherlands 

13.6) 

.6 

1.1 

1.6 

2. 

3. 

3.3 

ium 

132) 

1. 

.9 

1.4 

3. 

4.1 

4.4 

lua         -  - 
mark 

107.9 

5. 

6. 

75 

10. 

14.9 

16.5 

21.8 

.8 

1. 

1.2 

1.5 

2.1 

2.3 

den  and  Norway 

292. 

1.6 

2. 

2.4 

3. 

4.3 

4.6 

nany 

zerland  - 

90.7 

6. 

7. 

8.5 

11. 

14.5 

15.5 

15.2 

1. 

1.2 

1.5 

2. 

2.2 

2.3 

iria  and  Hungary 

240. 

12. 

14.5 

la 

23. 

31. 

33. 

nd          -  ^ 

50.7 

2.5 

3. 

3.5 

4. 

4.5 

5. 

•ia 

1.950. 

12. 

14. 

17. 

33. 

51.6 

57. 

«y        -         .  i 

210.6) 

9. 

9. 

ice  and     -         -  > 

13. 

13 

12. 

11. 

.9 

.9 

in  Islands          -  ) 

.2 

r« 

3.686.3 

101.8 

116.1 

135.6 

180. 

241.2 

256.9 

*he  military  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Turks  was  the 
itest,  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  began  to 
line  soon  after.  France  was  disturbed  with  rel%ious  wars  and 
)ecutions,  during  much  of  the  16th  century ;  out  after  the 
iago  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  that  kingdom  enjoyed 
iquillity  and  prosperity,  until  its  repeal  in  1685.  The  religious 
8  in  Germany,  from  about  the  year  1530  to  the  peace  of 
Btphalia  in  1648,  partially  devastated  many  portions  of  the 
Dtry,  and  checked  the  increase  of  population,  in  nearly  all  the 
;doms  and  states  of  Germany.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  not 
T  secured  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  also  the  religious  rights 

privileges  of  the  Protestants  in  the  northern  kingdoms, 
•m  that  period  they  began  to  improve,  and  to  increase  more 
more  rapidly,  in  industry  and  population.  Hollatid  began  to 
rish  soon  after  the  Union  of  Utrecht  in  1579  ;  Great  Britain 

Ireland,  after  the  revolution  of  1688;  and  Russia,  after 
«r  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  in  1689. 
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Sbc.  3.    PopuUUion  of  Italy  at  different  periods. 

The  population  of  Italy,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  is  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  either  France  or  England.  Dr.  MorK,  in 
the  edition  of  his  Geography  puhlished  in  1793,  says :  '^Soae 
doubts  have  arisen  whether  Italy  is  as  populous  now  as  it  wu  ia 
the  time  of  Pliny,  when  it  contained  14,000,000.  It  is,  howerer, 
believed  that  the  present  inhabitants  exceed  that  number."  ^It 
may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  aasign  to  Italy  20,000,000 
of  inhabitants ;  but  some  calculations  greatly  exceed  that  nnm- 
ber."    Mr.  McCulloch  states  it  in  1838  at  22,478,192. 

Italy  and  the  Italian  islands,  including  Sicily  and  Sardiak, 
contain  about  119,555  English  square  miles.    It  is  about  twice 
ar.  large  as  England  and  Wales ;  and  being  situated  in  a  veiy 
mild  climate,  like  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  it  was  much  more  favorable  to  health  and  an 
increase  of  population  in  a  comparatively  low  state  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  of  civilization,  than  England,  the  north  of 
France,  or  any  other  country  in  a  high  latitude.    The  popula- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  was  perhaps  four 
times  aH  dense,  and  eight  times  as  great,  as  that  of  England  and 
Wales.    The  Bomans  lived  by  agriculture,  and  subsisted  on 
grain  and  vegetables ;  while  the  Britons  were  yet  in  the  pastoral 
state,  subsisting  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks,  agriculture 
being  alniost  unknown  among  them.    Italy  was  in  a  state  of 
peace  the  most  of  the  time  for  more  than  two  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  more  than  four  centuries  afterwards,  and 
yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  increased  in  population 
more  than  thirty  per  cent  in  a  century,  or  doubled  in  less  than 
about  three  centuries,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Roman  government,  either  under  the  Republic  or  the  Empire. 

Italy  was  overrun  by  numerous  hordes  of  barbarians  at  several 
different  periods  in  the  fifth  century ;  ravaged,  desolated,  moat  of 
the  arts  and  improvements  of  civilization  destroyed,  and  the 
country  depopulated,  and  reduced  probably  to  less  than  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants,  or  about  half  its  former  number.  This 
instance  of  rapid  decline  is  not  without  a  parallel.  The  Island 
of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  which  is  about  one-fourth  part  as  large 
as  Italy,  was  estimated  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants  when 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1495  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
butchery  and  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  who  made  slaves  of 
the  natives,  compelled  them  to  labor  incessantly  in  the  mines 
without  any  regard  to  their  wants  and  comforts,  and  without  sup- 
plying them  with  sufficient  food,  the  native  inhabitauta  in  a  single 
generation  declined  to  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  Disease 
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of  mind  soon  preys  upon  the  body,  and  it  often  happens  that 
persons  accustomed  to  freedom,  or  affluence,  pine  away,  and  find 
a  promature  death,  when  reduced  to  poverty,  or  restrained  of 
their  liberty.  When  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are 
despoiled  of  their  property,  and  reduced  from  a  state  of  comfort 
to  poverty  and  want,  like  the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century,  all  the 
objects  of  life  seem  to  have  perished ;  all  the  energies  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  mind,  are  soon  paralyzed,  so  that  few  persons  under 
such  circumstances  have  sufficient  ener^  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  apparently  within  their  power ;  disap- 
pointment and  disease  of  mind,  as  well  as  want  of  food,  prey 
upon  them ;  they  become  feeble,  nervous,  and  emaciated,  and 
disease  sweeps  them  off  by  thousands. 

Slaves  have  not  the  muscular  power  to  labor  like  freemen. 
Muscular  power  depends  much  on  the  mind,  on  the  will ;  and  the 
will  is  seldom  if  ever  firm,  energetic,  and  powerful,  when  the 
erson  is  conscious  that  some  individual,  other  than  himself  or 
is  children,  will  reap  the  reward  of  his  exertions.  Productive 
industry  and  security  of  rights  and  of  property  are  as  necessary 
to  cheer  up,  encourage  and  invigorate  the  mind,  as  they  are  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  body,  and  strengthen  it  by  exercise.  Hence 
the  decline  of  the  population  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  century.  Com- 
paratively few  perished  by  the  sword;  few  adults  perished  by 
positive  starvation.  Millions,  depressed  in  mind  and  emaciated 
in  body,  perished  by  disease,  and  millions  of  children  perished 
from  neglect  and  want. 

Though  Italy  remained  in  a  very  depressed  condition  until  the 
beginning  of  the  crusades,  and  recovered  very  slowly  previous  to 
that  time,  yet  it  was  much  more  advanced  in  civilization  and  all 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  more  densely  populated  during  the  dark 
ages  than  either  France  or  England.  Perhaps  it  had  9,000,000 
of  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th  centuxy,  or  about 
five  times  as  many  as  England  and  Wales.  During  the  crusades, 
and  shortly  after  them,  many  of  the  arts  and  products  of  the  east 
were  introduced  into  Italy,  and  more  particularly  into  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence  and  Sicily.  The  culture  and  manufacture 
of  silk  was  introduced  in  the  12th  century,  and  of  cotton  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century.*  From  the  time  of  the  crusades 
until  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Italian 
republics  were  in  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Flanders,  which  was 
perhaps  equally  so,  by  reason  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  During 
the  12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  population  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  Florence  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy,  perhaps  doubled, 

*  See  Baine's  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  chapter  IV. 
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and  the  popnlation  of  the  whole  of  Italj  inereaoed  from  iboit 

9,000,000  to  15,000,000. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  and  China  aronnd  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Africa,  diverted  mnch  of  the  trade  froio  tbe 
Italian  cities,  and  affected  their  prosperity  very  much ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  religious  wars  growing  out  of  the  reformatioD, 
checked  the  increase  of  the  popnlation  during  the  1 6th,  17th  tod 
Idth  centuries,  so  that  it  did  not  perhaps  exceed  20,000,000,  u 
estimated  by  Dr.  Morse,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Since 
the  feudal  system  was  overturned  by  Napoleon,  and  the  revival 
of  commerce  at  the  close  of  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  there  has  been  a  very  perceptible  increase  in  the  pop- 
nlation of  nearly  all  the  Italian  States;  amounting  to  aooat 
2,500,000,  or  12|  per  cent,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
present  century,  making  the  population  in  1840  about  22,400,000 

Sec.  4.  Population  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  population  of  Spain  prior  to  the  present  century  was  much 
more  uncertain  than  that  of  England  or  France.  Mr.  McCuUoch 
says,  "  In  1787  the  population  amounted  to  10,268,150,  or  per- 
haps 10,500,000,  as  it  is  believed  on  apparently  good  grounds, 
that  the  official  returns  were  below  the  mark;  and  since  then 
it  has  increased  nearly  two  millions."  He  gives  the  area  at 
182,758  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  12,168,774 

The  climate  of  Spain  is  warm,  mild  and  favorable  to  an  in- 
crease of  population  with  a  small  amount  of  comforts  ;  some  of  it 
is  very  productive,  and  the  Spaniards,  during  the  15th  and  first 
half  of  the  16th  century,  were,  next  to  the  Italian  States  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  most  enterprising  of  any  people  in  Europe,  and 

?uite  as  much  advanced  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures, 
t  is  probable  that  at  the  close  of  the  career  of  Charles  V.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  population  of  Spain  was 
nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  France,  and  amounted  to  from  eleven 
to  twelve  millions ;  that  the  swarms  of  priests  and  monks  during 
the  despotic  reigns  of  Philip  II.,  Philip  III.,  Philip  IV.,  Charles 
II.,  and  their  successors,  together  with  the  combined  tyranny  of 
the  government  and  of  the  Popish  Inquisition,  reduced  the  pop- 
ulation ;  that  it  amounted  to  about  10,500,000  in  1787,  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  McCulloch  ;  and  that  since  the  iron  reign  of  the 
inquisition  and  of  feudalism  was  broken  by  Napoleon,  it  has  in- 
creased during  the  last  half  century  nearly  two  millions,  or  about 
eighteen  per  cent. 

Some  have  supposed  the  emigration  to  America  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  population  of  Spain  ;  but 
this  supposition  is  not  correct.  According  to  the  statements  of 
McCulloch  in  bis  Gazetteer,  the  whole  population  of  the  West 
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Indies  and  the  continent  of  America  of  Spanish  descent  in  1840, 
was  less  than  4,500,000 ;  though  those  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent  then  numbered  over  12,500,000. 

1550.  1840. 
Inhabitants  of  Spain,  estimated  at       11,500,000  13,200,000 
Do.    in  America  of  Spanish  descent,      100,000  5,000,000 

Total  of  Spanish  descent,  11,600,000  17,200,000 

Inhabitants  of  Great  BriUin,  4,400,000  18,000,000 

Do.    in  America  of  British  descent,  10,000,000 

Total  of  British  descent,  28,000,000 

What  a  contrast  between  the  relative  increase  of  the  two  peo- 
ple! 

Mr.  McCuUoch  says  that,  according  to  the  official  returns  of 
the  census  of  1787,  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  descriptions,  including 
61,617  monks,  32,500  nuns,  and^,705  inquisitors,  amounted  to 
188,625  individuals,  and  that  in  1833  they  amounted  to  175,574 
individuals,  of  whom  6 1 ,727  were  monks,  and  24,007  nuns  In- 
dependent of  the  depressing  influence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  In- 
quisition, what  country  could  flourish  with  such  an  immense  army 
of  priests,  inquisitors,  monks  and  nuns,  devouring  their  substance  ? 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  all  the  Spanish  American  states  and  colonies, 
have  been  ruled  for  centuries  by  a  clerical,  landed,  and  military 
aristocracy ;  and  no  country  ever  yet  flourished  under  such  a 
dominion,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  the  government,  whether 
republican,  democratic,  or  monarchical.  In  the  Islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  a  more  commercial  and  manufacturing  spirit 
prevails,  and  predominates  over  the  priesthood  and  the  military  ; 
1  say  manufacturing,  because  the  expense  of  making  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  rum,  from  the  cane,  is  about  as  great  as  the  culture 
of  the  cane. 

Portugal  has  been  depressed  by  nearly  the  same  causes  as 
Spain.  McCulloch  states  its  area  at  36,510  square  miles,  and 
its  population,  in  1838,  at  3,549,420;  the  American  Almanac 
for  1852  states  the  population  at  the  last  enumeration  in  1841, 
at  3,412,500.  It  probably  had,  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  from  2^500,000  to  3,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Sec.  5.  JProgre$s  of  the  population  of  France, 
The  population  of  France  has  been  estimated  in  the  table  of 
population  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  countries  comprising 
the  Roman  provinces,  at  eight  millions  in  the  third  century  ;  but 
five  millions  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  twelve 
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millions  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centary ;  those  estimates  are 
intended  for  the  present  territory  of  France,  including  Ooraiea. 

The  province  of  Lorraine  was  annexed  to  France  in  1766,  with 
nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  Corsica  in  1768,  with  iboot 
180,000.  The  population  of  France  was  estimated  by  the  goT- 
ernment,  on  partial  enumerations,  at  19,669,320  in  the  jetr 
1700,  previous  to  those  annexations ;  it  was  subsequently  estimated 
in  1773  at  23,531,000.  Several  annexations  were  made  daring 
the  revolution,  and  at  the  peace  of  1815,  France  was  allowed  to 
retain  Avignon  and  Yenaison  on  the  Khone,  and  several  other 
small  parcels  of  territory,  with  a  population  of  about  700,000. 

Mr.  McCulloch  remarks,  The  information  with  respect  to  the 
population  of  France  previously  to  1784  is  extremely  imperfect. 
But  according  to  the  best  attainable  information,  it  amounted  in 
1700  to  19,669,000,  and  in  1762  to  21,769,000.  In  1784  it  was 
estimated  by  M.  Necker  at  24,800,000."  By  the  first  censiu, 
taken  in  1801,  France,  with  its  increasied  territory,  (comprising 
203,736  square  miles,)  had  a  population  of  27,349,003  ;  and  bj 
the  official  census,  taken  in  1836,  it  had  increased  to  33,540,910. 

The  climate  of  France  being  much  colder  than  that  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  the  country  less  populous,  flourishing  and  wealthy, 
was  less  inviting  to  the  barbarians  wbo  ravaged  the  provinces  of 
the  western  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  and 
though  the  decline  of  the  population  of  France  (then  Gaul)  was 
very  great,  it  must  have  suffered  much  less  from  the  barbarians 
than  Italy  and  Spain.  We  have  less  certain  and  accurate  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  population  of  France  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  than  we  have  in  relation  to  England.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  while  a  Roman  province,  and 
also  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  France  was  more  flourisbing, 
more  advanced  in  civilization,  and  more  populous  in  proportion  to 
its  territory,  than  England;  but  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  no  great  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  population  in  pro- 
portion to  the  territory  was  probably  very  nearly  the  same.  During 
the  reigu  of  Louis  AlV.,  up  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  France  was  more  flourishing  and  advanced  in 
civilization  than  England. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  70,000  Huguenots,  or  French 
Protestants,  were  massacred  in  France,  by  virtue  of  secret  orders 
from  the  king,  in  1572.  The  massacre  occurred  at  the  festival 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  is  known  in  history,  as  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  During  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  first 
ten  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  has  been 
generally  estimated  that  from  600,000  to  700,000  ProtestanU 
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were  massacred  and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Protest- 
ants were  mostly  mechanics,  and  comprised  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  mechanics  in  the  kingdom.  Those  persecutions 
had  a  very  depressing  influence  upon  the  industry  and  business 
of  the  nation,  and  checked  the  increase  of  the  population. 

Population  in  1700  as  generally  estimated,  19,669,000 

Increase  in  10  years  nearly  15  per  cent.,  2,831,000 
Estimated  population  of  Lorraine,  annexed  in  1766, 

and  of  Corsica,  1,000,000 


Estimated  population  in  1770, 
Increase  in  14  years  nearly  6  per  cent., 


23,600,000 
1,300,000 


Population  in  1784,  as  estimated  by  the  government,  24,800,000 
Increase  in  17  years  nearly  7^  per  cent.,  1,849,000 
Population  of  Avignon,  Venaison,  and  other  scraps  of 

territory  annexed,  about  700,000 

In  1801,  population  by  the  first  census,  27,349,000 

Statement  of  the  population  of  France  according  to  the  official 
returns  of  the  census  taken  in  the  undermentioned  years,  with 
the  per  cent,  of  increase,  and  the  total  increase  during  the  inter- 
mediate periods. 


Years. 


Population. 


No.  of 
YoarB. 


1801  27,349,000 

1806  29,107,425  5  6  1,768,425 

1816  29^17,465  10  110,040 

1821  30,461,876  6      over  4  1,244,410 

1826  31,868,937  6  4§  1,397,062 

1831    I      32,569,223  5  2 J  710,286 

1836  33,540,910  5  3  971,687 

1841  34,194,876  5  2  663,966 

1846  35,401,761  5  3J  1,206,886 

1861  35,781,628  5  I  379,867 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  increase  of  the  population  was 
checked  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  from  1806  to  1815.  This 
was  caused  by  the  conscription,  to  supply  troops  for  the  Empe- 
ror, which  drained  the  country  of  great  numbers  of  its  young  and 
middle-aged  men.  During  the  previous  years,  from  1801  to 
1806,  (which  was  mostly  a  period  of  peace,)  the  population  in- 


Increase  during  previous  period. 


Per  cent 


Total  increase. 
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creMed  more  rapidly  ihan  it  ever  did  before ;  rfnee  1816  tiie  in- 
crease bag  been  very  regular ;  and  even  daring  the  reryolntioiiiiy 
period,  from  1789  to  1801,  tbe  increase  seems  to  bare  been  more 
rapid  tban  it  ever  was  daring  any  prcTioas  period. 

The  victims  of  the  revolntioay  nom  1789  to  1795,  are  stated 
by  Alison  in  a  note  to  the  foorteenth  chapter  of  bis  History  of 
Europe,  as  follows : 

Guillotined  by  sentenoe  of  the  rcToloticMUury  tribunals : 


Nobles,  1,378 

Noble  women,  750 

Priests,  1,135 

All  other  persons,  15,440 


Total  guillotined,  18,603 

Women  died  of  premature  childbirth,  estimated  at  3,400 

Women  died  in  childbirth  of  grief,  348 

Victims  under  Carrier,  at  Nantes,  estimated  at  32,000 

Victims  at  Lyons,  estimated  at  31,000 
Men  slain  in  the  civil  wars  of  La  Vendee,  estimated  at  900,000 

Women  killed  in  La  Vendee,  estimated  at  15,000 

Children  killed  in  La  Vendee,  estimated  at  22,000 


Total  as  above  stated  and  estimated,  1,022,351 


This  number  does  not  include  the  massacres  at  Versailles  and 
several  other  places,  and  at  the  prisons ;  nor  those  shot  at  Toulon 
and  Marseilles.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
numbers  stated  as  killed  at  Nantes,  Lyons,  and  in  La  Vendee,  are 
but  vague  and  uncertain  estimates,  which  are  most  likely  greatly 
exaggerated ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  La  Vendee, 
was  not  the  direct  and  necessary  effect  of  the  revolution,  but  was 
caused  by  the  civil  wars  excited  by  the  priests,  nobles,  and  other 
opponents  of  the  revolution,  in  opposition  to  the  government 
established  by  it.  When  these  things  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  appears  probable  that  the  real  victims  of  the  revolution 
did  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  thousand ;  that  they  were  less  nn- 
merous  than  the  victims  of  the  religious  persecutions,  in  1572, 
known  as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  that  the  destrao- 
tion  of  human  life  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon  was  from  twenty 
to  fifty  times  as  great. 

The  revolution  broke  the  shackles  of  the  feudal  nobility  and 
of  the  Catholic  priesthuod ;  it  set  free  the  human  mind,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people  ;  and  from  that  time  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
le  were  aroused ;  they  began  to  improve  and  to  increase  in  num- 
ers,  and  nothing  but  the  iron  rule  and  the  exhaus^g  wars  of 
Napoleon  checked  their  increase  from  1806  to  1816.    The  policy 
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of  the  governmont  of  eneoaraging  industry,  bv  seonritag  its  mar- 
kets to  its  own  citisens,  and  the  partial  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
people  under  the  comparatively  mild  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  ena- 
bled France  to  increase  in  productive  industry  and  population.* 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  increase  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  Dictator,  Louis  Napoleon. 

Sec.  6.  Progress  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales ^  Scot- 
land  and  Ireland^  and  the  emigration. 
The  population  of  England  according  to  the  official  returns,  at 
the  time  of  making  Doomsday  book  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
about  the  year  1075,  consisted  of  300,785  families,  estimated  by 
Turner  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  1,700,000.  This 
estimate  has  been  adopted  by  Sir  James  Mcintosh  in  his  history 
of  England,  and  by  other  eminent  British  authors.  It  is  probable 
that  the  population  of  Wales  at  that  time,  bore  about  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  England,  as  it  does  now ;  which  would  give 
about  100,000  for  Wales,  and  1,800,000  for  England  and  Wales. 
MoCulloch  in  his  Gazetteer  estimates  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  at  that  period,  at  2,150,000  ;  in  1377  at  2,350,000 ;  in 
1575  at  4,500,000  ;  and  adopts  the  estimate  of  Gregory  King,  of 
5,500,000  in  1696.  Hallam  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
says  the  whole  population  in  1377  did  not  much  exceed  2,300,000. 
Murray  in  his  Encyclopssdia  of  Geography  estimates  the  popula- 
tion in  1377  at  2,300,000 ;  in  1575  at  4,500,000 ;  and  in  1688  at 
5,500,000. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1377  are  founded  on  the  returns 
of  a  poll  tax,  levied  on  all  laymen  over  fourteen  years  of  age  ; 
and  those  for  1696,  are  founded  on  the  returns  of  a  hearth  tax. 
The  census  of  the  United  States;  taken  in  1790,  was  the  first 
enumeration  ever  taken  by  a  nation  of  all  its  inhabitants.  The 
firht  complete  census  ever  taken  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  was  in  1801 ;  and  the  same  year,  the  first  census  was 
taken  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  France.  Other  nations  of  Europe, 
at  later  periods,  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States,  in 
enumerating  all  their  inhabitants.  All  previous  enumerations 
were  of  families,  of  males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  adults,  or 
houses,  for  purposes  of  taxation  ;  from  which  estimates  were  made 
of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 

England  and  Wales  contain  57,812  square  miles.  The 
Norman  conquest  in  1066  was  easily  effected,  and  was  not  very 
destructive  to  human  life.  The  number  of  Normans  who  came 
into  the  country  during  the  first  nine  years  after  the  conquest 
(up  to  1075)  perhaps  equalled  the  decrease  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population,  by  reason  of  the  conquest. 

•  See  Chapter  XTII.,  Section  15,  and  Chapter  XIV.,  Section  9. 
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Estimates  of  the  popalation  of  England  and  Wales,  at  tke 
undermentioned  dates ;  with  the  per  cent,  of  increase,  and  the 
total  increase,  daring  the  intermediate  periods. 


No.  of 

Increaw  during  prtrioiii  period. 

PopoUtion. 

Tears. 

Percent 

TotillncretM. 

1076 

1,800,000 

1 

1200 

2,000,000 
2,200,000 

125 

Ahont  11 

200,000 

1300 

100 

„  10 

200,000 

1400 

2,600,000 

100 

Nearly  20 

400,000 

1500 

3,250,000 

100 

„  25 

650,000 

1600 

4,300,000 

100 

„  33 

1,050,000 

1700 

5,600,000 

100 

About  30 

1,300,000 

1750 

6,700,000 

50 

„  20 

1,100,000 

1775 

7,500,000 

25 

12 

800,000 

1790 

8,325,000 

15 

,1  11 

825,000 

1801 

9,225,000 

11 

Nearly  1 1 

900,000 

There  were  over  thirty  years  civil  war  daring  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  checked  the  increase  of  the  population.  It  was 
lessened  also  during  the  seventeenth  century  by  civil  wars  tod 
emigration.  The  number  stated  for  1801  includes  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  470,598  employed  in  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Scotland  had  1,050,000  inhabitants  in  1696  1,265,380  in 
1755  ;  and  1,599,068  by  the  first  complete  census  taken  in  1801. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  Scotland  at  the  undermentioned 
dates,  and  its  progressive  increase. 


No.  of 

Increase  during  previooi  period. 

Tean. 

Population. 

Tean. 

•    Per  cent. 

Total  increase. 

1200 

400,000 

1500 

600,000 

300 

50 

200,000 

1600 

780,000 

100 

30 

180,000 

1700 

1,040,000 

100 

33J 

260,000 

1750 

1,248,000 

50 

20 

208,000 

1775 

1,373,000 

25 

10 

125,000 
135,000 

1790 

1,508,000 

15 

nearly  10 

1801 

1,658,068 

11 

„  10 

150,068 

The  number  stated  for  1801  includes  59,000  for  the  Scotch 


*  See  McCulloch's  Gazetteer. 
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employed  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  abont  one  eighth  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ireland  is  said  by  Mr.  McCnlloch  to  contain  an  area  of 
31,874  square  miles,  of  which  711 J  are  covered  with  water.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  1672  at  but  1,100,000  ;  in  1731  at 
but  2,010,221  ;  in  1754  at  2,372,634 ;  and  in  1785  at  only 
2,845,932.  But  it  is  impossible,  considering  the  number  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  for  it  to  have  been  so  low  at  those  dates.  Those 
estimates  are  founded  on  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money  collect- 
ors of  the  number  of  houses,  and  they  estimated  six  persons  for 
each  house  counted  in  the  returns.  Their  fallacy  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  in  1785  was  estimated  at  but  2,845,932, 
and  in  1788,  3,900,000 ;  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  forty  per 
cent,  in  three  years.  Dr.  Morse  estimated  the  population  of  Ire- 
land in  1792  at  4,000,000  ;  and  Dr.  Newenham  estimated  it  in 
1805  at  5,375,456.  The  hearth  money  collectors  returned  the 
number  of  houses  in  1785  at  only  474,322  ;  in  1788  at  650,000  ; 
and  in  1791  at  701,102,  which,  allowing  an  average  of  six  persons 
to  each  house,  would  show  a  population,  in  1791,  of  4,206,612. 
The  returns  for  the  year  1785,  and  all  prior  years,  must  have 
been  very  imperfect.  An  imperfect  census  was  taken  in  1812, 
from  which  the  population  was  computed  at  5,937,856.  The 
first  complete  census  was  taken  in  1821,  showing  a  population  of 
6,801,827. 

It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was  less  per  square 
mile  than  that  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  Henry  II.  of  England  in  the  year  1172,  and  did  not  amount 
in  the  year  1200  to  more  than  900,000 ;  in  the  year  1300  to 
1,000,000  ;  in  the  year  1400  to  1,140,000  ;  in  the  year  1500  to 
1,400,000;  and  in  the  year  1600  to  1,750,000.  Ireland  was 
mostly  a  grazing  country,  without  much  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce  or  enterprise,  until  the  rise  of  manufactures  in  Great 
Britain  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  Irish  were  very 
little  affected  by  the  European  wars,  and  very  few  emigrated 
until  since  the  close  of  the  wars  in  1815.  Though  a  few  thousand 
Protestants  were  massacred  in  the  rebellion  in  1640,  yet  as  emi- 
gration from  England  during  the  civil  wars  was  great,  and  none 
trora  Ireland,  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  during  the 
17th  century  was  perhaps  much  greater  than  that  of  England,  or 
about  40  per  cent.  ;  amounting  to  700,000 ;  making  the  popula- 
tion in  1700  about  2,450,000. 
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Statements  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  aooording  to  the  le- 
turns  of  the  censuses  of  1821  to  1851,  and  estimates  for  the  pre- 
vious undermentioned  periods,  and  its  progressive  increase. 


Years. 

Population. 

No.  of 
Tean. 

Increase  daring  preyious  period. 

Per  cent. 

Total  increase. 

1700 

2,450,000 

1760 

3,100,000 

60 

25 

650,000 

1776 

3,600,000 

25 

16] 

500,000 

1790 

4,300,000 

15 

nearly  20 

700,000 

1801 

6,000,000 

11 

161 

700,000 

1811 

6,830,000 

10 

about  16] 

830,000 

1821 

6,801,827 

10 

«  16! 

971,827 

1831 

7,767,401 

10 

over  14 

965,574 

1841 

8,175,124 

10 

about  5| 

407,783 

1851 

6,515,784 

10 

decrease  20 

1,659,340 

Statement  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively,  and  of  the  Channel  Islands  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Man,  &o.,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  censuses 
from  1801  to  1851  ;  being  estimated  for  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands  for  1801  and  1811.  Also  the  per  cent,  of  increase  during 
each  intervening  period,  and  the  emigration. 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 


Army  and  Navy 
Ireland       -      -  - 
Channel  Islands 

Total 

Emigration  partly  esti- 
mated 

Natural  increase  of  the 
emigrants 


Popalation 
in  1801. 


8,331,434 
541,546 
1,599,068 


10,472,048 
470,598 
5,000,000 
60,000 


16,002,646 


.16,002,646 


14.5 

13. 

12.9 


14.2 
18.' 


Popalation 
In  1811. 


9,538,827 
611,788 
1,805,688 


11,956,303 
640,500 
5,830,000 
74,000 


151  118,500,803 
80,000 


6,000 


h 


18. 

17.3 

15.9 


17.6 
16.6 


PopOltttSOQ 

inlSSL 


11.261,437 
717,438 
2,093,456 


14,072^31 
319,300 
6,801,827 
89,508 


15^  121,282,966 
159,465 

12,500 


16.  118,586,803  I  16.  !21/I54,931 
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11 

Popnlatioii 
in  1881. 

IncretM 
percent 

Population 
in  1841. 

Popolatlon 
In  185L 

England  - 
W  ales 
Scotland  - 

m 
m 

13. 

13,091,005 
806,182 
2.365,114 

14.6 

13. 

10.8 

15,000,154  » 
911.603  f 
2,620,184 

\  121 
10.8 

17,905,831 
2,870,784 

Army  and  Navy 
Ireland 

Channel  Islands 

15i 
131 

16,262,301 
277,017 
7,767.017 
103,710 

13.9 

h' 

18,531,941 
209,926 
8,175,124 
124,040 

12.1 

20,776,615 

6,515,784 
142,916 

ToUl 
Emigrated 
Incr'se  of  emi'gnts 
Convicts    trans- ) 
ported,  about  ) 

14.6 

24,410,429 
253,676 
18,000 

25,000 

10.7 

27,041,031 
703,130 
49,000 

30,160 

U 
MX 

27,435,315 
1,684,894 
85,000 

33,000 

16. 

24,707,105 

14. 

27,823,321 

8.1 

29.238,209 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  illustrating  the  great  pros- 
perity and  productive  energy  of  every  part  of  U-reat  Britain,  that 
every  county  of  England  and  Wales  increased  in  population  be- 
tween each  decennial  period  from  1801  to  1841  ;  that  every 
county  in  Scotland  increased  in  population  between  the  census  of 
1821  and  that  of  1831,  while  seven  counties  declined  in  popula- 
tion between  the  years^l831  and  1841 ;  that  England  increased 
from  1801  to  1811  about  14^  per  cent.  ;  from  1811  to  1821 
nearly  18  per  cent. ;  from  1821  to  1831  about  16  per  cent. ;  and 
from  1831  to  1841  14^  per  cent.  Ireland  increased  from  1790 
to  1831  about  as  fast  as  England,  being  from  14  to  20  per  cent, 
every  ten  years  every  county  but  one  increasing  from  the  census 
of  1821  to  that  of  1831,  when  the  rapid  increase  is  suddenly 
checked  and  reduced  from  14^  per  cent  in  ten  years,  to  about  5^ 
per  cent,  from  1831  to  1841.  Though  there  was  a  large  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  from  1830  to  1846,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  population  declined  prior  to  the  year  1846.  Then 
commenced  the  great  dearth,  excessive  mortality,  and  immense 
emigration,  which  reduced  the  population  in  five  years  nearly  two 
millions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  reports  of  the  time, 
and  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1851,  that  the  mortality  caused 
in  Ireland,  during  the  years  1846  and  1847,  by  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient food,  clothing,  fuel,  lodging,  and  other  comforts,  was  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  million. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  England  was  an 
agricultural  country,  and  exported  considerable  quantities  of 
grain ;  and  during  that  period,  Ireland  was  a  grasing  country. 
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About  the  year  1767,  England  began  to  imj^rt  grain,  and  amee 
the  year  1780,  has  imported  large  quantitieB  annually  from 
Ireland ;  which  furnished  employment  and  the  means  of  proeuring 
the  comforts  of  life  to  some  extent  to  the  Irish,  and  occasioned  a 
▼ery  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  from  1780  to 
1831.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Bogliih 
market  for  the  agricultural  products  of  Ireland,  whicli  furnished 
employment  to  the  Irish,  and  was  very  advantageous  to  them, 
and  caused  them  to  increase  in  numbers,  after  ul,  only  enabled 
them  to  subsist,  and  to  breed.  While  Uie  English  have  been 
accumulating  immense  wealth  during  the  last  sixty  years,  by 
mining,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  commerce,  combmed ;  the 
Irish  have  been  confin^  mostly  to  agriculture,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  ;  and  though  they  have  had  all  the  advantages  of 
FREE  TRADE  with  Euglano,  and  got  British  goods  frkb  op  norr 
in  payment  for  their  agricultural  products,  yet  the  British  have 
got  all  the  profits,  and  three-fourths  of  ihe  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
may  be  ranked  among  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  any 
people  on  the  earth,  having  any  claims  to  civilisation. 

The  miseries  of  thfi  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  arise  from 
causes  which  have  been  operatmg  for  ages,  whose  influences  may 
be  classed  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  as  follofre :  First, 
Catholicism,  with  its  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
which  keeps  the  most  of  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  unfits  them 
for  business,  and  for  all  the  higher  stations  and  branches  of 
industry.  Secondly,  the  policy  of  the  British  Government,  in 
discouraging  manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland,  and  encouraging 
free  trade  with  Great  Britain  ;  whereby  the  British  manufeusturer 
is  enabled  to  supply  the  markets  of  Ireland,  and  to  deprive  the 
Irish  producer  and  laborer,  of  the  field  of  employment  and 
industry,  which  justly  belong  to  them.  Thirdly,  a  superabundant 
population ;  greater  than  the  extent,  resources  and  condition  of 
the  country  will  warrant.  Fourthly,  absentee-landlords,  whose 
rents  being  taken  from,  and  spent  out  of,  the  country,  serve  to 
drain  it  of  the  means  of  supporting  its  inhabitants,  without  an 
equivalent.  Fifthly,  Episcopacy,  with  its  burthens  and  oppress- 
ing influences.  Sixthly,  and  lastly,  the  indebtedness  of  the 
people  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  constant  drain  of  the  means  of 
supporting  its  inhabitants,  to  pay  for  British  goods,  and  the 
interest  on  tbeir  debts.  Though  Uiis  is  put  down  as  a  cause,  it 
is  only  a  secondary,  not  a  primary  cause  ;  being  an  effect  produced 
mostly  by  free  trade  with  Great  Britain.  The  cause  assigned  as 
the  third,  is  also  greatly  aggravated  by  the  causes  classed  as  the 
first,  second  and  fourth. 

The  decline  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  between  the  middle 
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of  the  year  1846,  and  the  time  of  taking  the  oensns,  in  March, 
1851,  must  have  been  over  a  million  and  a  half.  The  dearth  of 
1846  and  partial  famine  of  1847,  which  produced  an  excessive 
mortality,  were  caused  bj  the  partial  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop. 
The  establishment  of  free  trade  in  grain  in  1846,  has  reduced  the 
prices  of  grain  and  flour  in  Great  Britain  about  twenty  per  cent, 
greatly  depressed  agricultural  industiy  in  Ireland,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  tenants  to  pay  their 
rents.  These  causes  have  driven  them  out  of  the  country,  and 
they  have  emigrated  in  pursuit  of  employment^  and  the  means  of 
sul^istence,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  a  year, 
for  some  years  past.  The  emigrants  are  mostly  Catholics,  of 
Celtic  origin.  The  greatest  part  of  them  come  to  America,  but 
many  of  them  go  to  Great  Britain,  to  dig  their  canals  and 
cellars,  grade  their  rail-roarls,  and  perform  the  lowest  grade  of 
labor.  The  places  of  nuuiy  of  them  in  Ireland,  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Protestant  peasants  from  England  and  Scotland,  who 
make  more  thrifty  and  better  tenants.  This  will  contribute  also, 
to  drive  out  the  poor  Catholics,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
emigration  will  continue,  until  nearly  all  the  Catholic  tenants  of 
farming  lands  have  left  the  country.  Very  likely,  (if  the  present 
policy  of  the  government  is  pursued)  the  popidation  of  Ireland 
may  continue  to  decline,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come,  and 
until  it  is  reduced  to  four  and  a  half,  or  five  millions.  That  is 
about  as  many  as  can  find  sufficient  employment  under  the  present 
condition  of  things,  and  the  system  of  measures  adopted  by  the 
government.  We  shall  soon  have  in  the  United  States,  a  larger 
population  of  Celtic  Irish  descent,  than  will  remain  in  Ireland. 

Emigration. — The  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  1812  to  1821^  inclusive,  is  stated  in  the  Encyolopsddia 
Americana,  on  the  authority  of  official  reports,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  follows : 


To  the  United  States. 


To  the  British  Colonies 
in  America. 


From  England, 
"  Scotland, 
"  Ireland, 


83,608 
4,72Y 
30,653 


23,783 
19,471 
47,223 


68,988 


-90,477 
^8,988 


159,465 
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Emigration  from  Great  Brtlua  md  Ireland.* 


British  N.  Amer- 
icmn  Colonies 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

Total 


12,470 
11,282 
8,133 
7,311 
8,741 
12,818 
12,648 
12,084 
13,307 
30,574 


129,368 


United  States. 


Other  Conn- 
tries  h  Colon's 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,551 
7,063 
14,526 
12,817 
15,678 
24,887 


100,522 


a,496 
2,490 
2,638 
2,252 
1,681 
2,932 
1,985 
2,402 
3,464 
1^ 


23,786 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

Total 


68,067 
66,339 
28,808 
40,060 
15,673 
34,226 
29,884 
4,557 
12,658 
32,293 


322,465 


23,418 
32,872 
29,109 
33,074 
26,720 
37,774 
36,770 
14,332 
33,536 
40,642 


1,675 
3,929 
4,610 
3,088 
2,185 
3,417 
5,380 
14,313 
16,013 
17,808 


308,247 


72,418 


1841 

38,164 

45,017 

36,411 

118,592 

1842 

54,123 

63,862 

10,369 

128,344 

1843 

23,518 

28,335 
43,^60 

6,369 

57,212 

1844 

22,924 

4,102 

70,686 

1845 

31,803 

68,538 
82,239 

3,160 

93,501 

1846 

43,439 

4,173 

129,851 
258,270 

1847 

109,680 

142,154 
188,233 

6,436 

1848 

31,066 

28,791 

248,089 

1849 

299,498 

1860 

280,849 

Total 

1 

1,684,892 

*  The  numbers  to  the  United  States  for  1821  to  1824  are  estimated  ;  the 
others  ai  *  taken  from  the  Com.  Diet.,  and  the  British  Almanac 
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Convicts  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  South 
Wales  from  1825  to  1831,  inolusive,  (attested  by 
Porter)  -  -  -  18,662 

Do.  from  1832  to  1841,  inclusive,  "  "  30,160 
Do.  estimated  from  1842  to  1850  inclusive,  -  33,000 
The  emigration  since  January,  1847,  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
the  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  been  about  as  great. 
The  effect  is,  to  diminish  the  number  of  laborers  in  Great  Britain 
and  increase  them  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  tendency  is,  to 
equalize  the  price  of  labor  in  the  two  countries,  by  raising  the 
price  of  it  in  Great  Britain  and  reducing  it  in  this  country. 

Sec.  7.  The  Netherlands^  or  BoUand  amd  Bdgiwn. 

During  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  16th  century,  the  manufacture  of  wool  was  carried 
on  more  extensively  in  Flanders,  now  Belgium,  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  lace  was 
also  very  extensive.  These  manufactures,  and  commerce  as 
their  necessary  attendant,  sprang  up  in  the  Netherlands,  (including 
Holland  as  well  as  Belrium,)  during  the  time  of  the  crusades  in  the 
12th  century ;  and  sucn  were  their  effects  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  their  increase  in  numbers,  wealth,  revenues  and 
power,  that  in  the  year  1550  the  Netherlands  was  the  most 
flourishing,  wealthy  and  populous,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  of 
anj  country  in  Europe.    Vide  ante,  section  8  of  Chap.  viii. 

The  provinces  now  comprising  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  were 
distracted,  ravaged,  and  in  some  parts  desolated,  by  the  religious 
wars  and  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  under  Philip  II.,  of 
Spain,  between  the  years  1566  and  1573.  Their  manufactures^ 
commerce,  productive  industry,  and  the  energies  of  the  people 
were  all  prostrated,  and  their  numbers  greatly  reduced  ;  but  the 
seven  United  Provinces,  generally  known  as  Holland,  were 
successful  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  despotism,  and . 
maintaining  their  independence.  Dr.  Morse  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  his  geography:  ^'In  other  countries,  which  are 
possessed  of  a  variety  of  natural  productions,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  fiod  manufactures  employed  in  multiplying  the  riches  which  the 
bounty  of  the  soil  bestows.  But  to  see  in  a  country  like  Holland, 
large  woollen  manufactures,  where  there  are  scarcely  any  flocks ; 
numberless  artists  employed  in  metals,  where  there  are  no  mines ; 
thousands  of  saw  mills,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  forest ;  an 
immense  quantity  of  com  exported  from  a  country  where  there  is 
not  agriculture  enough  to  support  one  half  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  what  must  strike  every  attentive  observer  with  admiration." 
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The  mannfactares  of  the  Hollanders,  incfaidiitt  ship  hafldiDi^f 
furnished  the  principal  materials  and  means  of  earrying  on  an 
immense  commerce ;  and  their  mannfactores,  fisheries  and  com- 
merce, with  great  frugality,  were  Uie  causes  of  the  aocumalitioo 
of  their  great  wealth  and  their  increase  in  nomhers;  until 
Holland,  with  a  territory  (including  a  part  of  limborg  tad 
Lnxemburgh,  now  attached  to  it,)  of  about  13,600  square  miles, 
much  of  it  a  marsh  redeemed  from  the  sea,  became  by  &r  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  frugality  and  commercial 
policy  of  the  Hollanders  is  vividly  pictured  by  Sir  Wm.  Temple, 
(ante,  section  16,  of  chapter  ziii.) 

Though  there  were  occasionally  government  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual estimates  of  the  population  of  Holland,  yet  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  complete  census  ever  taken  of  the  populatioa 
of  either  Holland  or  Bel^um,  until  the  year  1815.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  seven  United  Provinces,  (Holland,)  in  1620,  is  estimated 
at  1,200,000  in  Mr.  Orattan's  history  of  the  Netherlands,  chap, 
zviii. ;  and  Dr.  Morse  says  in  his  geography,  that  it  was  estimated 
by  the  government  in  1785  at  2,758,632,  but  that  it  was  then 
estimated  by  M.  Pestel  at  only  2,000,000.  But  in  either  case, 
the  population  was  nearly  two  centuries  in  doubling.  Perhaps 
the  population  declined  from  1790  to  1815,  under  the  galling 
yoke  of  the  French,  and  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon. 

The  census  of  1815  was  incomplete.  The  population  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  parts  of  Luxemburgh  and  Limburg 
attached  to  them,  have  been  stated  as  follows  : 

In  1815.  In  1825. 

Holland,  2,118,000  2,360,000 

Belgium,  3,424,602  3,663,476 

Total,  6,542,502  6,013,476 

In  1829,  population  of  Belgium  by  the  census,  3,757,866 
In  1846,  Oct.  15,         do.  do.  4,337,196 

In  Jan.  1838,  population  of  Holland  do.  2,913,896 
In  do.  1848,  do.  do.  do.  3,236,741 
In  Dec,  1850,  estimate  for  Holland  and  Belgium,  7,700,000 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  this  rapid  increase  has  occurred 
in  the  most  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world  ;  and  tiiat  the  population  is  still  increasing,  as  indus- 
try increases,  and  has  not  been  checked,  as  it  has  in  Ireland,  for 
want  of  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Holland  is 
increasing  in  population,  with  a  very  small  territory,  by  means  of 
manufactures,  commerce  and  agriculture  combined,  having  no 
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inmes.  Belgium,  with  a  territory  of  only  13,214  square  miles, 
(less  than  one-foarth  part  as  large  as  the  State  of  Virginia,)  by 
reason  of  its  great  mineral  resources,  has  a  more  complete  division 
of  emplo /ments  among  its  citizens  than  Holland ;  and  by  means 
of  mining,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  domestic  commerce 
combined,  with  but  a  trifling  amount  of  foreign  commerce,  has 
increased  its  population  since  the  dose  of  the  wars  in  1815,  with 
a  rapidity  truly  wonderful.  The  division  of  employments  among 
them  is  so  complete,  that  they  produce  almost  every  thing  for 
themselves,  and  have  no  occasion  to  import  much,  except  the 
products  of  warm  climates;  which  do  not  come  in  competition 
with,  and  do  not  displace  and  depress  any  of  their  own  industry. 
They  are  not  afflicted  with  the  dogmas  of  free  trade.  The 
system  of  popular  education,  established  in  Holland,  was  extended 
over  Belgium,  during  its  connection  with  Holland ;  the  most  of 
the  people  have  had  a  common  school  education ;  and  their 
Catholicism  seems  to  sit  very  loosely  upon  them,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  exercised  much  influence  in  depressing  their  spirit 
of  independence,  enterprise,  or  genius  for  manufactures,  and 
other  branches  of  productive  industry. 

Sec.  8.  Population  of  Prussia^  Denmarkj  StoedeUj  Norway  and 
Switzerland. 

In  1657,  Prussia  was  acknowledged  by  Poland,  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  State  ;  after  making  some  acquisitions,  it  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom  in  1700 ;  and  a  part  of 
Pomerania  was  not  long  after  added  to  it.  McCullooh  remarks, 
when  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  1740,  his  dis- 
jointed dominions  did  not  contain  2,500,000  inhabitants,  who  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  wrested  the  province 
of  Silesia  from  the  house  of  Austria ;  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria,  he  planned,  and 
partly  carried  into  effect  the  partition  of  Poland,  acquiring  as  his 
share,  the  western  parts  of  it.  By  these  different  acquisitions, 
Prussia,  at  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1786,  had  been  increased  in 
size  nearly  one-half ;  while,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
and  the  improvements  effected  in  every  part  of  his  dominions, 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  population  hii  increased,  according 
to  the  Prussian  writers,  to  about  6,000,000. 

Prussia  acquired  by  the  subsequent  partition  of  Poland,  in 
1792,  and  its  final  dismemberment  in  1795,  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants.  In  addition 
to  this,  Prussia  acquired  some  small  districts  of  territory  in  Ger- 
many ;  so  that  in  1805,  according  to  estimates  of  Krug,  the 
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kingdom  hftd  a  population  of  9,640,000.    No  aeeurate  

wa8  taken  until  1816.  Her  disastrous  contest  with  Napoleon,  m 
1806,  and  the  exhausting  wars  in  which  she  was  involved  much 
of  the  time  from  1806  to  the  peace  of  1815,  checked,  and  Jtrj 
likely  entirely  prevented,  any  increase  of  population,  during  that 
eventfiil  period.  Some  additions  were  made  to  Prussia  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1815,  which  swelled  the  territory  to  107,641 
English  square  miles. 

Population  of  Prussia,  hy  the  first  census  takmi 
in  1816 —  10,349,031 
Increase  in  9  years  to  1825  ahout  18^  per  cent.  1,907,694 

Population  hy  the  census  of  1825,  12,256,725 
Increase  m  15  years  to  1840ahout21|  per  cent.,  2,671,776 

Population  hy  the  census  of  1840,  14,928,501 
Increase  in  9  years,  to  1849  about  9}  per  cent.,  1,402,686 

Population  by  the  census  of  1849,  16,331,187 

Early  marriages  are  less  common  in  cities  than  in  the  country ; 
and  less  common  also  io  old  densely  peopled  countries,  than  in 
new  ones.  In  proportion  as  the  population  becomes  dense, 
marriages  are  generally  contracted  later  in  life,  and  the  ratio  with 
which  the  population  increases  becomes  less,  as  is  exhibited  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  result  of  the  censuses  of  Prussia. 

The  census  of  1849  shows  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Protestants,  and  three-eighths  Catholics.  The  system 
of  education  of  Prussia  is  the  most  complete,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  the  best  educated,  of  any  in  Europe.  Education  and 
intelligence  have  stimulated  and  directed  the  industry  of  the 
people,  made  their  labor  more  productive,  contributed  to  increase 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  increase  the  population  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Denmark,  with  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  comprises  an 
area  of  about  21,856  English  square  miles. 

In  1801,  population  by  the  census,  1,527,000 

Increase  in  33  years,  32.4  per  cent.,  506,265 

In  1834,  population  by  the  census,  2,033,265 

Increase  in  11  years  over  10  per  cent.,  205,812 

In  1845,  population,  2,239,077 

The  result  shows  a  regular  increase  of  over  nine  per  cent., 
during  each  period  of  ten  years,  since  1801. 
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SwEDEif . — Mr.  MeCulloeh  says  there  wa«  a  progreesiTe  dimi- 
nntion  of  the  population  dnriDg  the  disastrons  period,  from  1800 
to  1810  ;  that  the  population  in  1820  amounted  to  2,584,690 

Increase  to  1839,   626,082 

Amounting  by  the  census  to         -       -      -  3,109,772 

Norway. — According  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  Novem- 
ber 1826,  the  population  of  Norway  amounted  to  1,050,132 
In  1835,  by  the  census,       -       -       -       -  1,194,827 

Switzerland. — Dr.  Morse  says,  from  the  best  accounts  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  then  (1793)  contained  about  2,000,000 
of  inhabitants.    McCulloch  states  the  area  at  15,233  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1837  at   2,188,000 

The  American  Almanac  states  it  for  1850,  at  2,365,286 

Sec.  9.  Progress  of  the  population  of  Russia. 

Russia  has  gained  many  accessions  of  territory  and  population 
within  a  century  past;  authors  sometimes  include  the  whole 
Russian  dominions  under  the  term  Russia ;  at  other  times  they 
include  Poland  and  aU  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe ;  and  at 
others  they  include  only  the  ancient  dominions  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  to  what  extent 
of  territory  their  estimates  apply.  Dr.  Morse,  in  the  edition  of 
his  geography  published  in  1793,  estimated  the  territory  of 
European  Russia,  including  the  part  of  Poland  then  subject  to 
Russia,  at  1,194,976  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
20,000,000,  and  the  population  of  Asiatic  Russia  at  4,000,000. 
Mr.  Murray,  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography,  says,  "the 
population  of  Russia,  (meaning  all  the  Russian  dominions  in 
Europe  and  Asia,)  which,  in  1722,  was  rated  probably  too  low 
at  14,000,000,  had  risen  in  1762,  to  20,000,000  ;  in  1796,  to 
36,000,000  ;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000,  and  in  1824,  to  50,000,000." 
But  much  of  this  increase  was  causf^d  by  accessions  of  territory ; 
and  all  the  estimates  for  periods  since  1763  are  too  high. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  area  of  Russia  in  Europe,  including 
Poland  in  1839,  at  2,000,000  English  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  49,000,000.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  complete 
census  of  all  the  Russian  provinces  has  ever  been  taken  in  any 
one  year ;  though  several  enumerations  have  been  taken  of  the 
provinces,  at  diiSerent  periods,  and  registries  of  births  and  deaths 
have  been  ]<ept.  From  the  official  enumerations  and  reports  at 
different  periods,  M.  L.  De  Tegoborski,  a  privy  councillor  of  the 
Empire,  in  a  recent  work,  published  during  the  present  year 
(1852),  has  stated   the  population  as  follows : 
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Rusna  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  Poland  uid  Finland,  in  1840, 
at  50,231,000  ;  in  1848,  at  54,334,000 ;  and  in  1850,  at  55,500,000. 
He  states  the  population  of  Finland,  according  to  the  official 
returns  of  1849,  at  1,524,000,  and  estimates  them  in  1850,  al 
1,539,000.  He  states  the  population  of  Poland  in  1844,  aoocird- 
ing  to  official  reports,  at  -  -  -  -  4,770,000 
and  estimates  it  in  1850,  at         ...  5,008,000 

Total  for  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe, 

in  1850,   62,047,000 

He  says  the  population  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Asia,  was 
estimated  by  M.  Koeppen,  in  1838,  at  4,638,000;  and  he  esti- 
mated it  in  1850  at  5,200,000. 

The  increase  seems  to  have  been  about  one  per  oent.  annually, 
and  over  1 1  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 

Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia  in  1689  ;  and 
at  that  time  the  Russians  were  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state, 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts  or  agriculture ; 
scarcely  any  productive  industry  or  employment,  but  war,  hunting, 
and  tending  their  flocks ;  destitute  of  nearly  all  the  comforts  of 
life ;  and  the  mortality  necessarily  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  population  to  increase  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  in  a  century.  This  great  prince  did  more  for  the  real 
welfare  of  his  country,  than  was  ever  done  before  by  any 
monarch,  in  any  age  of  the  world.  He  traveled  into  Hollaod 
and  England,  spent  some  time  as  a  laborer  in  their  ship-yards,  in 
learning  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  those 
countries,  which  he  labored  to  introduce,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  introducing  into  his  dominions  ;  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  advancement  of  his  subjects  in  the  mechanic  arts,  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  commerce ;  and  of  the  rapid  increase  of  his 
country  in  productive  industry,  the  comforts  of  life,  population, 
wealth  and  power. 

The  present  territory  of  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland, 
perhaps  contained  a  population  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  from  10,000,000  to 
12,000,000  of  miserable  barbarians.  As  the  inhabitants  were  a 
hardy,  robust  race,  without  any  ideas  of  luxury,  they  generally 
married  young,  and  their  simple  habits  were  well  adapted  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  population,  as  soon  as  they  acquired  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing  ana  other  comforts, 
to  protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Estimated 
increase  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  twenty 
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per  cent.,  amouDtiDg  in  the  year  1700  to  17,000,000.  Increase 

in  60  years  to  1750,  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  1750,  estimated  population,  21,250,000 
Increase  in  25  years,  20  per  cent.,  4,250,000 

In  1775,  estimated  population,  25,500,000 
Increase  in  15  years,  15  per  cent,  4,300,000 

In  1790,  estimated  population,  29,800,000 

Increase  in  ten  years,  11  per  cent.  3,200,000 

In  1800,  estimated  population,  33,000,000 

In  1840,  51,600,000 

and  in  1860,  57,000,000 

Sec.  10.  Austria^  Germamy^  and  TSitkey. 
No  census  was  ever  taken  of  Turkey  ;  and  no  complete  census 
was  ever  taken  of  Oermany,  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  until 
since  the  peace  of  1815.  Germany  and  Austria  have  been 
subjected  to  so  many  changes,  and  consist  of  so  many  kingdoms 
and  political  divisions,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been 
enumerated  at  different  times,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
number  with  accuracy,  at  any  particular  period,  until  very 
recently.  Their  population  at  different  periods  is  estimated  in 
section  2. 

Sec.  11.  Population  of  Asia. 
An  estimate  has  been  given  in  SecUon  2  of  the  population  in 
the  third  century,  and  at  several  periods  since,  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
including  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.  Mc- 
Culloch  states  the  area  of  Persia  at  about  450,000  square  miles, 
and  estimates  the  population  at  from  eight  to  ten  millions.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Persia,  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  countries  lying  between  them, 
comprising  the  eastern  part  of  Turkey,  were  more  populous  from 
five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
than  they  have  ever  been  since.  Such  was  probably  the  case  also 
with  Hindostan.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  tiiat  there  has 
been  any  substantial  increase  for  many  centuries  in  the  productive 
industry  and  population  of  any  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  except 
China,  the  Islands  of  Japan,  some  other  islands,  and  the  Russian 
dominions.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  population  of 
any  country  of  Asia,  and  everything  on  the  subject  is  mere  con- 
jecture, and  calculation  based  on  very  imperfect  evidence.  Mr. 
McCullocb  has  estimated  the  population  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
at  375,230,000;  and  the  population  of  the  islands,  including 
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Japan,  at  54  370,000 — ^makinf;  in  all,  nearly  430,000,000.  He 
has  put  down  the  Chinese  Empire  at  168,000,000,  and  the  labndi 
of  Japan  at  25,000,000,  which  in  my  opinion  are  too  low  estimates, 
though  they  differ  very  little  from  the  estimatofl  of  Balbi.  The 
Weimar  Almanack,  for  1S40,  states  the  population  of  Asia  a&d 
its  ishinds  at  over  608,000,000  ;  patting  down  the  Chinese  Empire 
at  252,866,000. 

China. — The  area  of  China  proper  has  been  generally  esti- 
mated at  about  1 ,300,000  square  miles.  Mr.  McCnlloch  esti- 
mates it  at  1,348,870.  The  population  has  been  Tariooslj 
estimated  at  from  150,000,000  to  360,279,807.  The  latter  is 
said  to  be  the  number  according  to  the  government  census  in 
1813.  Very  little  credence  should  be  given  to  any  of  the  offieitl 
statements,  but  ^11  persons  who  have  visited  China  agree  that  the 
population  is  exceedingly  dense ;  and  as  the  whole  country  lies 
Detween  the  twentieth  and  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  partly 
in  a  warm  and  partly  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  the  territory  is 
nearly  half  as  large  as  that  part  of  Europe  lying  below  the  sixty- 
second  degree  of  latitude,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
population  is  greater  than  that  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  probably  amounts  to  200,000,000,  and 
perhaps  more.  Belgium  has  over  three  hundred  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile  ;  England  and  Wales  about  as  many  ;  and  if  we 
allow  China  an  average  of  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  the 
population  would  amount  to  260,000,000. 

The  area  of  Japan  is  said  to  be  about  266,000  square  miles, 
or  four  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty 
to  fifty  millions.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  quite  likely 
may  amount  to  thirty  millions,  and  perhaps  more.  Though  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  have  had  very  little  commerce  or  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  yet  China,  in  particular,  embraces  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude  and  grades  of  climate,  and  its  produc- 
tions are  so  various  and  great,  its  internal  improvements  and 
domestic  commerce  so  extensive,  and  the  division  of  employments 
among  the  people  so  complete,  that  enough  is  produced  in  the 
country  to  supply  nearly  all  the  real  wants  of  the  people  without 
the  aid  of  foreign  commerce.  The  density  of  the  population  of 
China  is  very  conclusive  evidence  that  the  productive  industry  of 
the  Chinese  was  greater,  and  the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
manufactures  and  agriculture  more  flourishing  among  them,  than 
it  was  in  any  country  of  Europe  a  century  since. 

Since  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  about  two 
centuries  since,  the  country  has  had  almost  uninterrupted  peace  ; 
the  people  have  enjoyed  freedom  of  opinion,  and  perfect  liberty 
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on  all  matters  of  religions  exercise  and  worship ;  and  from  the 
aoooonts  of  voyagers,  travellers,  merchants,  and  missionaries  who 
have  visited  the  country,  as  well  as  the  official  reports  of  the 
government,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  has 
increased  mnoh  more  rapidly  than  that  of  £arope,  and  has 
perhaps  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Not- 
withstanding the  impression  which  generally  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  that  the  people  of  hot  climates  are  so  much 
enervated  by  the  heat  as  to  be  natnrally  feeble  and  indolent,  and 
unfitted  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labor,  or  a  very  high 
degree  of  productive  industry,  it  is  affirmed  by  M.  Compte  in  La 
Traits  de  Legislation  Liv.  iii.  Chap,  xxxii.  that  the  activity 
and  productive  industry  of  the  Chinese  is  much  greater  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  empire,  below  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  than  it  is  in  the  northern  part,  above  the  thirty- fifth 
parallel  of  latitude. 

The  Turks  first  entered  Europe  about  five  centuries  since,  and 
took  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453.  We  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  including 
Greece,  has  declined  under  their  dominion,  from  lo,000,000  to 
about  10,000,000;  and  that  the  decline  of  the  population  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Egypt,  has  been  still  greater. 

McCulloch  says  except  in  the  article  of  provisions,  no 
restriction  on  commerce  ever  existed  in  Turkey.  All  foreign 
articles  may  be  imported  into  the  Turkish  ports,  without  let  or 
hindrance  of  any  kind,  on  payment  of  an  import  duty  of  three 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  all  articles  of  foreign  and  domestic 
growth  or  manufacture  may  be  freely  conveyed  all  over  the 
empire."  The  result  has  been,  that  the  country  has  been  sup- 
plied with  British  goods  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  for  them  ;  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  mechanic 
have  been  undersold,  and  mostly  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their 
own  markets  ;  industry  has  languished,  the  country  is  impov- 
erished, and  the  population  has  declined. 

The  British  have  had  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  Hindos- 
tan,  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  century,  during  which  time,  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
population  of  China,  and  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  has  greatly  increased.  What  evidence  have  we  that 
either  the  population  or  the  wealth  of  Hindostan  has  increased  at 
all  ?  Six  enumerations  have  been  made  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  during  the  present  century  ;  but  no  census  has 
ever  been  taken  of  British  India.  Why  has  it  been  omitted 
During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  up  to  within 
thirty  or  forty  years  past,  nearly  all  western  Europe  was  supplied 
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with  cotton  goods  from  Hindostan ;  bat  now  that  oomitij  ii 
filled  with  English  goods ;  prices  are  reduced  so  low  that  the  natifei 
can  scarcely  obtain  a  subsistence  by  spinning  and  weaTiog  hj 
band ;  and  the  consequence  is,  they  are  reduced  to  the  raoit 
abject  poverty  and  distress.  Many  branches  of  manufaeturiog 
industry  have  been  almost  entirely  superceded  and  destroyed ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  aggregate  indoBtry, 
wealth  and  population,  have  all  declined. 

Sec.  12.  Population  of  Africa, 
Less  is  known  of  Africa,  than  of  Asia,  and  the  populatkm  of 
the  former  is  still  more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  latter.  Itlus 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  sixty  milliona,  to  over  ib 
hundred  millions.  Balbi  estimates  it  at  60,000,000,  Malte-Bnin 
at  70,000,000,  and  the  Weimar  Almanac  at  101,000,000. 

Sec.  13.  By  what  causes^  is  population  affected  ? 

The  mere  form  of  government  seems  to  have  but  little  influ- 
ence upon  population,  though  it  is  much  influenced  by  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  government ;  climate  appears  to  have 
less  influence  upon  it  than  religious  bigotry  and  ecclesiasUcal 
dominion  ;  it  may  increase  rapidly  in  the  severe  climate  and  under 
the  stern  despotism  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  the  warm  sun  and 
milder  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration ;  though  it  has  increased  in  China  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tartars,  and  perhaps  increased  under  some  of 
the  successors  of  Mahomet,  yet  it  has  sunk  under  the  combined 
influence  of  Mahometaoism,  and  Tartaric  indolence  and  stupidity 
in  Turkey.  It  will  increase  either  with  or  without  slavery,  and 
under  any  system  of  despotism,  either  of  government  or  religion, 
or  both  combined,  provided  they  concur  in  encouraging  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  productive  industry ;  but  it  will  not  increase 
much  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  under  the  immediate  civil  and 
religious  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  nor  under  the  dominion  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  military,  and  landed  aristocracy  of  Mexico,  who 
pursue  a  policy  tending  to  discourage  the  mechanic  arts,  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  though  all  the  people  may  be  nominally 
free,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

The  causes  which  affect  population  directly  are,  first,  climate ; 
secondly,  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  people;  thirdly,  early 
marriages  ;  and  lastly,  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  Government 
and  religion  both  exercise  a  great  influence  in  stimulating  or 
depressing  industry,  and  encouraging  or  discouraging  economy, 
and  they  thereby  increase  or  diminish  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
indirectly  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  population.  The 
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hiflioTj  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  and  that  of  the 
French  of  Canada,  show  the  effect  of  early  marriages  upon  the 
increase  of  population,  and  that  an  increase  of  population  is  not  a 
oertain  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country 

As  the  increase  of  population  depends  much  on  an  increase  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  which  are  supplied  by  industry — ^it  depends 
on  the  productiveness  of  industry— on  the  skill,  intelligence  and 
science  of  the  people,  and  on  public  improvements,  and  the 
&cilities  of  making  exchanges.  Though  an  agricultural  people, 
without  education,  will  increase  for  a  time,  as  was  the  case  in 
Ireland  from  1750  to  1840,  yet  a  period  is  soon  put  to  their 
increase.  A^culture  alone  cannot  support  a  dense  population. 
Russia  has  mcreased  rapidly  in  population  during  the  last 
hundred  years ;  but  that  increase  will  soon  be  checked,  unless 
common  school  education  is  extended  to  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  people,  and  the  mechanical  and  manu&cturing  industry  of 
the  nation  is  increased.  The  truth  is,  there  are  but  few  nations 
whose  people  have  sufficient  education,  skill  and  intelligence,  for 
the  higher  grades  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,*  and 
hence  they  soon  attain  as  dense  a  population  as  can  be  maintained 
by  an  uneducated  people,  depen^g  on  agriculture  and  a  rude 
condition  of  the  mechanic  arts- 

*  See  on  this  fubject,  Section  8,  of  Chapter  YL 
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ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Seo.  1.  PopuUUion  of  the  AmericM  colonus  at  different  periods. 

The  Amerioan  Statistical  Asflooiaiion  has  recently  pabUshed  ft 
yolume  of  collectioDB  of  partial  enumerations  of  the  number  of 
militia,  and  of  white  adult  males,  in  the  New  England  ooloniet, 
and  estimates  of  the  population  at  di£ferent  periods ;  which 
contains  the  most  accurate  and  full  evidence  that  has  ever  beea 
collected  of  their  population  prior  to  the  census  of  1790.  The 
following  statements  and  estimates  are  mostly  made  on  the 
authority  of  that  collection. 

The  Puritans  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  December  22d,  1620, 
made  the  first  white  settlement  in  New  England,  and  founded  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  which  remained  an  independent  colony  until 
1691,  when  it  was  united  with  Massachusetts. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  were  made 
at  Salem  and  Cbarlestown,  in  1628  ;  and  at  Boston  in  1630. 

The  first  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  made  at  Windsor  in 
1633,  by  colonists  from  Massachusetts.  A  settlement  was  made 
at  Hartford  in  1635,  and  one  at  New  Haven  in  1638,  by  emi- 
grants from  England. 

Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  at  Providence  by  Roger  Williams 
and  his  associates,  who  went  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in 
1636. 

New  Hampshire  was  first  settled  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  in 
1623.  It  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in  1641, 
and  did  not  become  a  separate  colony  until  1680,  when  it  had  but 
209  voters,  which  showed  a  population  of  about  1,250. 

Maine  was  purchased  by  Massachusetts  in  1652,  and  remained 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  until  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  ss 
a  State  in  1820. 

It  is  observed  by  Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder-working  Provi- 
dence," that  in  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  up  to  1643,  there  bad 
been  brought  to  Massachusetts,  21,200  passengers.  More  than 
half  of  them,  it  is  said,  went  to  other  colonies  and  returned  to 
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Europe.  The  population  of  the  colony  of  Maasaobiuetts  in 
1629  is  estimated  at  only  506,  in  1637  at  7,912,  and  in  1639  at 
8,592.  The  population  of  the  Plymouth  colony  is  estimated  in 
1624  at  180,  in  1633  at  396,  and  in  1637  at  549. 

ESTIMATES  OF  TQE  POPULATION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES. 
In  1654.  1605. 

Massachusetts,    -    -    16,026  23,467 

Plymouth,         -     -     2,941  6,310 

Connecticut,      -    -  3,186 

Rhode  Island,     .    -  1,959 


Total,  24,112  68,416 

A  oensus  was  eommenoed  in  1763,  and  completed  in  1765, 
which  showed  the  population  as  follows  : 

MasncBusettt.         Maine.  Total. 
Whites,       -     -     221,329  23,661  244,990 

Negroes,      -     -        4,978  334  5,312 


Total,      -     -     226,307         23,995  250,302 

The  population  was  estimated  in  1776,  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  polls  or  white  males  over  sixteen  years  old,  by  four 
and  a  half,  and  the  result  was  as  follows :  in 

Massachusetts,  .  -  -  286,139 

Maine,  -  -  -  47,279 

Total  white  inhabitants,         -         -  333,418 

The  population  of  Rhode  Island  is  stated  in  Dr.  Morse's  Uni- 
versal Geography,  as  follows : 


Whitei. 

Blacks. 

Total 

1730 

15,352 

2,633 

17,985 

1748 

29,755 

4,373 

34,128 

1761 

35,939 

4,697 
5,243 

40,636 

1774 

54,435 

59,678 

1783 

48,538 

3,361 

51,899 

Statement  of  the  population  of  Connecticut,  according  to  the 
official  returns  of  the  censuses  taken  in  1756,  and  Jan.  1st,  1774. 

1756.  1774. 

Whites,       -       -       126,976  191,392 

Negroes,      -      -          3,019  6,464 
IncSans,      -      •  .617 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  oobny  of  Net 
York,  according  to  the  official  reports  of  enamerationa  takoi  ia 
the  undermentioned  years,  as  published  in  the  Documentazy 
History  of  the  State. 


Whites. 

Negroes. 

TolaL 

1698 

15,897 
34,393 

2,170 

18,067 

1723 

6,171 

40,564 
60,43* 

1737 

51,496 

8,941 

1749 

62,766 
83,223 

10,692 

73,448 

1766 

13,642 

96,765 

1771 

148,124 

19,883 

168,007 

The  popuktion  of  New  Jersey  is  stated  by  Dr.  Morse,  as  fd- 
lows : 

Free  inhabitaotb.       Slaves.  ToUL 
1738  43,388  3,981  47,369 

1745  66,797  4,606  61,403 

is  stated  in  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  that  in  1684 
the  colony,  including  the  territory  now  comprising  the  State  of 
Delaware,  was  divided  into  twenty-two  townships,  containing 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  two  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred resided  in  Philadelphia;  and  that  the  population,  in  1776, 
was  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  is 
said  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  great  influx  of  strangers, 
many  of  them  with  families,  having  no  means  of  support.  The 
number  of  emigrants  to  the  colony,  that  arrived  during  the  year, 
from  December,  1728,  to  December,  1729,  is  stated  in  a  note  at 
6,208.  As  the  population  is  supposed  to  have  increased  between 
the  years  1684  and  1776,  from  7,000  to  about  300,000,  the 
immigration  must  have  been  very  great. 

The  first  colony  settled  in  Maryland  in  1634,  consisting  of 
about  200  Koman  Catholics.  Dr.  Morse  states  the  population 
of  Maryland  as  follows:  in  1665  at  about  16,000;  taxable 
inhabitants  in  1734  at  about  36,000;  and  the  whole  population 
in  1755  at  153,564, — consisting  of  55,319  free  white  males; 
49,908  free  white  females;  1,981  white  convicts;  and  46,356 
mulattoes  and  negroes. 

Dr.  Morse  says  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were  estimated  as 
follows  :  in  1618  at  600 ;  in  1623  at  2,500 ;  in  1640  at  20,000; 
in  1660  at  30,000  ;  in  1671  at  38,000  whites  and  2,000  blacks ; 
in  1681  at  14,000  titheable  inhabitants;  and  in  1703  at  25,023 
titheable  inhabitants. 

Professor  Tucker  says  that  according  to  an  official  communi- 
cation from  the  governor.  Sir  William  Berkly,  made  in  1671,  the 
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population  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  then  40,000  ;  of  whom 
2000  were  slaves,  and  6000  were  white  indented  servants ; 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  cargoes 
in  seven  years,  hat  that  of  servants  he  estimated  at  1500  annually, 
the  most  of  whom  were  English,  a  few  Scotch,  and  fewer  Irish.* 
Professor  Tucker  says  the  population  of  Virginia  in  1744  ex- 
ceeded 200,000 ;  of  which  numher,  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  were 
slaves  ;  and  that  the  population  in  1781  was  estimated  at  over 
500,000. 

Wheeler  in  his  history  of  North  Carolina  states  the  numher  of 
militia  in  that  colony  in  1754,  at  15,400 ;  which  would  indicate 
a  white  population  of  ahout  80,000. 

Dr.  Morse  gives  the  following  numhers  as  the  estimates  made 
at  the  time,  of  the  population  of  South  Carolina. 

In  1700,    .    .    Whites,  5,600 

1723,  .  .  Whites,  14.000  .  .  Blacks,  18,000. 
1765,    .    .    Whites,  40,000     .    .    Bkcks,  90,000. 

The  most  of  the  enumerations,  as  well  as  the  estimates,  made 
of  the  population  of  the  several  colonies  and  states  at  different 
periods,  previous  to  the  census  of  1790,  are  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  imperfect;  and  yet  by  comparing 
them  together,  they  afford  the  most  reliable  information  that  is 
attainable. 

Pitkin  says  the  white  population  of  the  American  colonies 
(now  the  United  States)  were  estimated  in  the  year  1700  at 
J262,000;  in  1749  or  1750  at  981,000  ;  and  in  1775  at  2,243,- 
000 ;  and  that  the  slaves  and  free  colored  persons  at  the  latter 
period,  were  estimated  at  about  500,000.  Dr.  Seybert  says 
that  in  1775  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  2,389,300  persons  of  every  description." 
There  was  an  obvious  motive  on  the  part  of  the  government 
at  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  to  magnify  the  po- 
pulation and  strength  of  the  country  by  large  estimates.  Many 
of  the  estimates  of  that  period  are  too  high  to  be  consistent  with 
the  census  of  1790,  with  the  census  taken  in  some  of  the  colonies 
prior  to  that  time,  and  with  the  estimates  of  the  population  in 
1700  and  1750.  History  attests  that  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions suffered  by  emigrants  to  new  countries,  produce  an  exces- 
sive degree  of  mortality,  and  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  was  much  greater  a  century  since 
than  it  is  at  present. .  The  deaths  exceeded  the  births  annually, 
in  the  city  of  London,  until  about  the  year  1790  ;  and  such  was 

♦  See  Professor  Tucker's  Life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  I.,  14. 
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the  case  in  all  the  sreat  oitiea  of  Europe.  The  g;reat  inereaM  n 
the  oomforts  of  life,  the  improvementa  in  medical  aoieooe,  wak 
the  fnreater  attention  to  cleanlinesa,  drainage,  aewerai^  aad  t 
plendful  supply  of  wholesome  water,  have  diminished  the  ratio  of 
mortality,  and  accelerate  the  increase  of  population  dnring  the 
present  century. 

With  the  immense  emi^tion  to  the  United  States  the  most  of 
the  time  since  1790,  die  white  population  has  doubled  in  ahoat 
twenty-three  years,  and  doubled  twioe  in  forty-six  years  ;  but  the 
estimates  of  Mr.  Pitkin  and  of  some  other  writers  do  not  make 
it  double  twice  in  forty-nine  years  (from  1700  to  1749),  thougk 
Uiey  calculate  the  increase  at  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  per 
cent,  in  twenty-six  years  (from  1749  to  1775),  and  reduce  the 
increase  to  less  than  forty-two  per  cent,  during  the  fifteen  yean 
from  1775  to  1790.  Their  estimates  of  the  population  at  (Uffer- 
ent  periods  are  not  consistent  with  each  other.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  revolutionary  war  checked  immigration  and  the  ratio  of 
increase  ;  very  likely  it  did  check  the  natural  increase  as  well  u 
immigration  to  some  extent,  and  so  did  the  French  war  (from 
1756  to  1763),  and  so  did  the  Indian  wars  at  an  earlier  period. 
If  the  white  population  doubled  in  twenty-six  years  (from  1749 
to  1775),  and  increased  at  the  same  ratio  from  1700  to  1749, 1 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  increased  about  fifty  per  cent,  from 
1775  to  1790.  On  this  basis  I  estimate  the  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation from  1700  to  1790,  or  rather  deduce  the  aggregate  fiOBi 
the  returns  of  the  census  of  1790,  and  distribute  the  number 
among  the  several  colonies,  according  to  the  several  colonial  cen- 
suses and  official  estimates,  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be  consist- 
ent and  probable. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  to  the  southern  colonies 
consisted  of  indented  servants,  sent  over  as  agricultural  laborers, 
including  some  convicts.  The  emigration  to  Pennsylvania  and 
the  southern  colonies  was  much  greater,  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  than  it  was  to  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  hence  the  population  of  the  former  increased  the  most 
rapidly. 
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Statement  of  the  white  popaktion  of  the  seyenJ  States  aocord- 
ingtothe  census  of  1790  ;  estimates  of  it  in  the  years  1700,  1750, 
and  1775  ;  and  Mr.  Pitkin's  statement  of  the  estimates  for  1749. 


•  States. 

1700 

1750 

in  1740. 

1790 

WlMllJliilMfTl  "> 

V^rmtsnt  - 

Connecticut 
New  Ywk 
Nsw  J«neT 

Eentuckj 
North  Cuoliom 

8out  b  C&ioUfm 
Georfift 

Total  Wbitet  - 
Frae  coIoimL  ud  1 

rnmm  ^  r  \ 

Total  - 

4,000 
06.000 
10,OW 

10,000 

30.000 

laooo 

15,000 
IdfPOO  1 

16,000 
100,000 
30.000 
10,000 
32,000 
110.000 
72.000 
60,000 
130000 

1  200,000  ^ 
30^0 

35,000 

so,ooo 

80,000 
£0,000 
290  000 

45,000 
280,000 
00,000 

40.000 

mono 

!  95,000 
17^000 
120,000 
276,000 

96,002 
373!254 
141,111 

:U4  J4:i 
160^054 

ifis.oon  6-'^o.ooo 

7!n,ooo 

1,270,000 

1,90097^ 

J},000 
25,000 
•76,000 

8,000 

7,000 

30,000 
00,000  , 

:^o,ooo 

80,000 

<  W,000 
10,000 

20,000 
Sd^OOO 
90,000 

35,000 

30,000 
6,000 

111  i  11' 

46,310 

442,116 
6MB3 
288,504 

32,013 
140,178 

IflO.OOO 

450,000 

206^000 

876,000 

388,000 
32,000 

1,100,000 
{130,000 

2,140^0 
500^ 

^,173,464 
i  6M« 

320,000  il,32O,000' 

2,640,000 

Sxc.  2.    Population  of  the  several  States  at  each  census j  from 
1800  to  1850. 

The  free  States,  with  the  exception  of  California,  lie  almost 
entirely  north  of  the  thirty-ninth,  and  mostly  north  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude.  Slavery  forms  a  clearly  defined  dividing  lino 
across  the  Union,  from  east  to  west.  The  cultivation  of  sugar 
and  rice  is  confined,  and  that  of  cotton  nearly  so,  to  the 
southern  slave  States,  lying  south  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude ;  while  the  cultivation  of  tohacco  is  mostly  confined  to 
slave  States  lying  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  On 
account  of  the  difierence  in  climate  as  well  as  in  the  productions 
of  the  several  latitudes,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  and  show  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  productions,  and  local  policy  and  pur- 
suits of  different  States  upon  their  prosperity  and  increase  in 
population,  1  have  arranged  and  classified  the  States  as  follows : 
first,  the  free  States  and  territories  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountuns  ; 
secondly,  the  slave  states  lying  north  of  the  thirty-filth  degree  of 
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latitude,  including  Arkanaaa  ;  thirdly,  the  slaye  States  lying  mtk 
of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude ;  and  lastly,  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  Uie  adjoin- 
ing territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Statement  of  the  white  population  of  each  of  the  States  and 
Territories  at  each  enumeration,  from  1800  to  1850. 


im.  1  isi«. 

We  : 

Total 

|r«Kn*s  SuT«  Suns. 

DlitTfcl  arcolubiltla 

Ki?i]tiickf 

Fer  I'K  ijt,  nmh  r  10 
8oi?titN  i§LATi  Huts. 

FloiHclm  *. 
AlntMmii  ^ 

Viiai 

Pit -»'m, 

CEi1irorrtEa(flilfaiBl«dlS  \ 

gff'^  :  : 

Totiil  rnltiMl  Suteo 
tilt  flkmv*  a^ti^  t 

166^' 
0^487 

;  mm 
mm 

TW.4ST 

1^445 

867,4ftS 

^C$,Tf  t 
3T9,771 

mm 

m,m 

mm 
m,m 

mim 
t^m 
mm 

i,mm 

4Tl,flQS 
Ba.T4f 

2mj*i 

iitA 
mm 
mm 
lum 

4«I)$M 

%m^m 

S4&1IH 
WOim 

i,6»a.4eT 

m.m 

1T,2*T 

419.£<tO 

aii*.97» 
4*4,  esM 

l^,'jfl7 

sttios 

rjfl4.3tiii 

4T2,I^1S 
^^«7l 

eaivfft  rum 
rn^ml  mm 

77.1741  imjm 

l^WWkS   j.Tftl,^)  21iJ4.ii.T4 
e-^i^'-'^M,  771t<'pn 
315  7.^6        !5,\7(>l  JW.W^ 

a,7'?^7^JH4.  a,a<>^.2«>3 

.^44| 

ISvl7» 

94,311 

mm 
imjm 

aMU 

mm 

4fl7.fly5 

1TO.074 
1M,45T 

4i«^ 

m4i« 

1&4.100 

l,7C«.9!isO 

4lrt.?l55 

l,^tf7.4JW 

nm 

S8LM 

1 

mm 

mm 

nmm 

MM 
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Statement  of  the  namber  of  square  tnilee,  and  of  ihe  number 
of  free  colored  persons,  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories. 


Fbks  STATn  it  Tn\ 


ISOO. 


IBU. 


IBM.  leoo. 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachoaetts  - 
Rhode  laland  - 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
PeanwlTanla  - 
Ohio 

Indiana  - 
UltDola  - 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 

Minneeota 
Total 

Noarn.  Slats  Statm. 

Delaware 

Maryhuid 

District  of  Colombia 

Vliiclnia 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Total 

South  Slavs  Statb. 

SoQth  Carolina  - 

Oeorgla 

Florida 

Alabama 

Missisaippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  - 

Total 

California 
Oregon 

VtSi 

New  Meidoo 

Total  of  United  States 
Inereaseptf  oent 


1.800 
5.100 

7^ 

S9,T50 
W.0O0 

6ft,000 


SIB 
0,492 

m 


750 


m 

m 


4r,iu'  mm 


m 

TSfl, 
S,T40 


T,SM 

m 


7.^ 


TSO 


flvlOft 

mm 

ttJM 

196 

m 


mm 


11,140 


T@S 
800 


mm 


mm 
mm 


a,ids 

1,011^ 


Ml^OOO 

ies,ooo 


mm 

lO^fttf 

m 


4m 


4BH  i4,m 


404S 


%m 
m 


19^ 

14l' 


iri«,ois 


1,168 

B71 
4tSS 


844 
51» 


SL7tiB 
HIT 


mm 


&,M0 
4,880 

W 


1JW» 

toi 
ii 

IT 
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Statement  of  the  namber  of  drnTee  in  the  differant  States  tnd 
Territoriea,  at  seyen  ennmeratione,  from  1790  to  1850. 


Bhod«  I«lcDd 

Ohio 


5 


iBuTi  8f  m 


Ti»UJ 


15fl 

n 

11,  " 

8,m, 


MIT 


m. 

90^319 


laioi 


no 

10.851 

m 
m 


4in 
111^ 


i4a,]n 


M60 


lQ,o£| 
311' 


ISO 


l^fllT 


11.614 


ir 

TO 

« 
8 
T4T 


*.11» 
i4i.«oe 

4«57« 


■ 

1 

u 

iii 


448^  mm 
183,009^  miii 


0«T4n  UHMt^WH  MMW 


mH4i  SilSSi 
mm  


1^n§  i,OfWi,Ma  MST^  MM^4M 

sae]  sSvRS 


*  The  incremM  of  slaves  from  1840to  1850  wu  about  2et  per  cent  in 
Um  SutM,  ezduiive  of  Texas. 
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Sec.  3.  Emigration  to  the  Ufiited  Stages,  ' 
Official  records  were  not  kept  regularly  of  the  namber  of 
emigrants  to  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  year  1820.  Since 
that  time,  the  collectors  of  the  customs  haye  been  required  to 
make  quarterly  returns  of  passengers  arriving  by  sea,  in  their 
respective  districts ;  but  the  returns  were  often  very  defective, 
until  since  the  close  of  the  year  1832.  Hutchinson  states  in  bis 
History  of  the  settlement  of  the  New  England  Colonies,"  that 
the  number  of  Puritans  who  came  over  to  New  England  in  ten 
years,  next  prior  to  1640  was  about  21,000 ;  but  this  must  have 
Deen  a  mere  estimate,  and  was  probably  too  high. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1607,  at  Plymouth 
in  Massachusetts  in  1620,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  aboat 
the  year  1620;  in  Delaware  in  1630,  and  in  Maryland  in  1634. 
We  may  reasonably  estimate  the  emigration  to  the  colonies  up 
to  1640,  at  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  thousand ;  and  though  the 
mortality  was  very  great,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
taking  the  whole  period,  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths,  and  that 
the  white  population  in  1640  was  about  40,000  ;  about  half  of 
which  was  in  Virginia  *  The  natural  increase  of  the  white 
population  from  births  alone,  independent  of  immigration,  has 
been  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  during 
the  present  century  ;  doubling  in  twenty-seven  years,  and  by  the 
aid  of  immigration,  doubling  in  twenty-three  years.  The  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  of  the  early  immigrants  being  very  great,  and 
the  mortality  among  them  great,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
doubled  during  the  17th  century  by  natural  increase  only,  short 
of  about  forty  years. 

In  1640,  estimated  white  population       -       -  40,000 
Natural  increase  in  40  years,  to  1680  -       -  40,000 
immigrants  estimated  at  1,500  annually   -       -  60,000 
natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  -  28,000 

1680,  estimated  white  population    -       -       -  168,000 

Natural  increase  in  20  years,  at  50  per  cent.  -  84,000 

immigrants  estimated  at  1,500  annually   -       -  30,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  about  -      -  6,000 

1700,  estimated  white  population    -       -  -  288,000 

Natural  increase  100  per  cent  in  35  years  -  288,000 

immigrants  in  35  years,  at  2,500  annually  -  105,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  about  -  -  45,000 

1735,  estimated  white  population    ...  726,000 
*  See  section  1  of  this  Chapter. 
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Nataral  increase  in  15  years,  about  44  per  cent  320,000 
immigrants  estimated  at  3,000  per  year  -  -  45,000 
nataral  increase  of  the  immigrants,  about        -  9,000 

1750,  estimated  white  population     ...  1,100,000 
Natural  increase  in  25  years  84  per  cent      -  924,000 
immigrants  estimated  at  3,500  annually    -       -  87,000 
natural  increase  of  immigrants,  about      -      -  30,000 

1775,  estimated  white  population  -  2,141,000 
Increase  to  the  census  of  1790  oyer  48  per  cent.  1,031,464 

1700,  white  population  by  the  first  census        -  3,172,464 

"Dt.  Seybert,  in  his  statistical  annals  of  the  United  States, 
gives  a  statement  showing  that  22;240  passengers  arriyed  in  ten 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1817. 
He  estimated  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  fVom  1790  to  1810  at  6,000  annually,  on  an  average. 
Professor  Tucker,  in  his  work  on  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  concurred  in  that  estimate,  and  estimated  tbe  number 
arriving  from  1810  to  1820,  at  114,000. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  emigrants  and  passengers  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  by  sea, 
during  tbe  undermentioned  years  ;  distinguishing  Americans,  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  from  foreigners.* 


Yean.  Americuia. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


2,405 
1,564 
1,904 
1,699 
2,670 
3,060 
2,897 
2,749 
1,993 
1,515 


Foreigners 


9,224 
7,008 
.6,262 
7,861 
9,691 
10,370 
18,756 
27,268 
r5,303 
t39,692 


t22,456     I  151,435 


Yean. 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


Amerioana.  Forelgnen. 


977 
1,155 
1,279 
2,114 
3,320 
4,029 
3,813 
3,964 
4,171 
5,810 


142,100 
$60,000 
58,234 
64,916 
45,444 
76,923 
79,205 
42,731 
70,494 


30,654 


626,392 


*  The  time  is  for  fiscal  years,  ending  September  30th,  from  1821  to  1831, 
for  fifteen  months,  ending  December  Slst,  1832 ;  for  calendar  years,  ending 
December  3l8t,  from  1833  to  1842;  for  nine  months,  ending  September  SOth, 
1843 :  and  for  years  ending  September  30th,  from  1844  to  1850. 

t  See  Force's  National  Calendar  for  1831,  p.  156. 

i  The  returns  being  defective  for  the  years  1830, 1831,  and  1832,  the 
numbers  for  these  years  are  partly  estimated,  and  corrected  by  the  repom 
of  the  number  arriving  at  New  York  See  Hunt's  Mag.  for  December  1848^ 
p.  657. 
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1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
p  1848 
1849 
1850 

5,811 
4,968 
3,429 
8,858 
4,216 
4,239 
4,514 
2,968 
2,665 
36,501 

80,642 
106,016 
53,100 
75,906 
115,668 
154,409 
234,966 
226,515 
296.945 
278,832 

3  months  to 
Dee.  3l8t, 
1850 
year  1851 

1  5^94 
29,367 

5A,976 
379,461 

78,169 

1,622,990 

Forming  mj  own  opinion  from  all  the  fiurts  which  I  hmwe 
ooUeoted,  and  the  caloolationa  I  have  made,  and  ealoulmtuig  the 
natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  during  the  decennial  period  in 
which  ihey  arrive,  the  increase  of  the  white  population  of  the 
United  States  from  one  census  to  another,  bj  means  of  immigra- 
tion and  accessions  of  territory,  would  be  as  follows : 
1790  to  1800  immigrants  estimated  by  Dr.  Seybert  60,000 


natural  increase  to  1800  at  15  per  cent.  -  9,000 


Total  from  1790  to  1800       -       -  •  .  69,000 

1800  to  1810  immigrants  estimated  at  -  -  65,000 

natural  increase  10,000 

increase  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  -  -  35,000 


Total  from  1800  to  1810       -  110,000 

1810  to  1820,  immigrants  by  sea  -      -  114,000 

natural  increase  15,000 

immigrants  by  way  of  Canada  -  12,000 

Total  from  1810  to  1820       -  141,000 


The  censuses  of  1790 — 1800^1810— and  1820  were  taken  as 
of  the  first  day  of  August ;  those  of  1830 — 1840  and  1850  were 
taken  as  of  the  first  day  of  J une  of  each  year. 

Deduct  those  arriving  between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the 
30th  of  September  1830,  and  it  would  leave  only  about  130,000 
between  the  census  of  1820  and  that  of  1830 ;  but  the  records  and 


returns  are  so  defective  that  I  estimate  them  at  150,000 

natural  increase  about    -      ...       *  18,000 

immigrants  by  way  of  Canada        ...  19,000 

Spanish  inhabitants  of  Florida,  first  included    -  15,000 
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Total  fhnn  1820  to  1830      ....  202,000 

1830  to  1840  foreign  passengers  about    -      -  626,000 

add  half  of  those  that  arrived  in  1830,  about    -  20,000 

making   646,000 

Perhaps  two-thirds  of  those  that  came  in  1840, 

arrived  after  the  census  of  June  1st.       -      -  58,000 

when  they  are  deducted,  it  leaves    -      -      -  588,000 

increase  after  their  arrival  about  10  per  eent.   -  60,000 
excess  of  immigrants  from  Canada,  over  and  above 

those  to  Canada,  as  shown  in  section  5    -      -*  128,000 

Total   776,000 

Deduct  for  emigration  to  Texas,  about  -  -  60,000 
leaving  an  increase  of  -  -  -  -  -  716,000 
1841  to  1850,  foreign  passengers  -  1,623,000 
add  for  hkst  part  of  1840  ....  58,000 
add  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New-Mexico  ....  160,000 
natural  increase  of  immigrants  ...  165,000 
immigrants  by  way  of  Canada        ...  124,000 

Total   2,130,000 

Deduct  half  that  came  in  1850       ...  140,000 
and  for  those  that  returned    ....  50,000 
and  it  leaves  the  increase  from  June  1st  1840  to 
June  1st  1850  by  means  of  immigration  and  the 

acquisition  of  territory      ....  1,940,000 

Sec.  4.  Ratio  of  the  mortality ^  a/nd  of  the  natural  increase  of  the 
white  population  of  the  United  States, 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  on  reflection,  that  the 
proportion  of  children  in  any  two  countries,  where  the  mortality 
and  average  length  of  human  life  is  the  same,  is  an  exact  index 
of  the  relative  increase  of  the  population  of  each.  The  proportion 
of  children  in  countries  of  about  or  nearly  the  same  density  of 
population,  is  also  a  pretty  certain  index  of  the  ratio  of  mortalily ; 
for  the  greater  the  mortality  among  adults,  the  n'eater  will  be 
the  per  centage  of  children  in  the  community.  Where  a  census 
is  taken  every  ten  years,  the  children  under  ten  years  old  at  each 
enumeration,  supply  the  places  of  all  who  have  died  and  constitute 
the  increase  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  number,  and  the 
per  centage  of  children  among  the  white  population,  at  the 
several  periods  of  taking  the  census,  an  estimate  of  the  per  cent- 
age  of  deaths,  and  a  statement  of  the  per  centage  of  domestic 
increase  corresponding  with  such  ratio  of  deaths,  during  each 
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period  of  ten  years  from  1790  to  1840.  In  these  ealeolitioM, 
the  deaihs  of  children,  which  happened  between  the  time  of  thdr 
births  and  the  first  census  thereafter,  are  not  taken  into  the 
tusoount ;  but  when  they  died  after  having  been  once  enumerated, 
their  deaths  are  included  in  the  calculations. 
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Per  cent  of 

PerccDt 

daathilbr 

of  dcocB. 

Per  cent 

the  previooi 

inciwie. 

Number. 

ten  yeaa- 

In  1800 

1,479,316 

84.366 

12.4 

33.4 

1810 

2,016,479 

34.399 

12.8 

33.66 

1820 

2,625,790 

33.380 

12.2 

31.79 

1830 

3,427,730 

32.563 

11.5 

31J25 

1840 

4,485,052 

31.607 

12.4 

28. 

This  illustration  shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
children,  and  also  in  the  natural  or  domestic  increase  of  the 
population.  The  natural  decennial  increase  from  1790  to  1810 
was  over  33  per  cent. ;  from  1830  to  1840  only  28  per  cent. ;  and 
from  1840  to  1850  it  was  only  about  25  per  cent.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  country  grows  older  and  luxury  increases, 
early  marriages  are  not  so  common.  The  ratio  of  mortality 
decreased  considerably' from  1790  to  1830,  and  was  not  percep- 
tibly increased  by  the  war  of  1812  to  1815;  but  from  1830  to 
1840  it  was  increased  by  the  Asiatic  cholera,  by  an  increased 
proportion  of  destitute  people  from  abroad,  and  by  extensiye 
emigrations  to  very  new  portions  of  the  country. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  is  found  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by 
numerous  calculations  founded  on  supposed  ratios  of  mortality, 
and  approximating  to  the  facts  and  results  shown  by  the  census 
and  reports  of  immigration ;  and  the  ratio  of  domestic  increase 
and  the  immigration  is  adapted  to  the  ratio  of  mortality  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  as  shown  in  the  following  examples. 

I.  Children  under  10  years  old  by  the 

census  of  1800,  34.3667  per  oenL 


Over  ten,  65,6333 
If  of  100  persons  in  1790,  there  have  died 
12.4  as  estimated,  leaving  87.6  alive, — 
then  as  87.6  :  12.4  :  :  65.633  to         9.29  dead, 
of  the  original  stock  of  74.923  alive  in  1790 

which  taken  from  100  shows  an  increase  of  25.077 
As  74.923  increase  25.077  ::  100  will  increase  33.4 
Whites  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  8,172,464 
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Whites  oyer  ten  years  old  in  1800,  2,825,190 
Deaths  from  1790  to  1800,  at  12.4  per  cent.,  393,385 

Total,  3,218,576 
Deduct  those  enumerated  in  1790,  3,172,464 


Leaving  for  emigrants  over  10  years  old,  46,111 
Total  in  1790,  3,172,464 
Domestic  increase  at  33.4  per  cent.  1,059,602 
Foreign  emigrants  and  their  children  neces- 
sary to  mike  the  number  in  1800,  72,439 

Total  by  the  census  of  1800,  4,304,505 

Children  of  emigrants  under  10  years  old,  26,328 

All  the  calculations  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  domestic  increase 
and  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  and  their  children  under 
ten  years  old,  are  made  in  the  same  manner.  Only  those 
enumerated  at  the  census  next  after  their  arrival,  including  their 
children,  are  included  in  these  calculations  as  emigrants ;  those 
who  die  before  the  first  census  after  their  arrival  are  not  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  at  the  second  and  all  subsequent  enumera- 
tions of  the  people,  they  are  reckoned  as  citizens,  and  their 
children  as  domestic  increase. 

n.  To  determine  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1830  to  1840,  and 
the  increase  of  our  population  during  that  period  by  meai^s  of 
immigration,  estimating  the  mortality  at  12.4  per  cent. 

.Children  under  10  by  the  census  of  1840,       31.60  per  cent. 

Over  10  years  old,  68.40 
Deaths  at  12.4  per  cent.,  9.68 

of  the  original  stock  of  78.08alive  in  1830 

Which  it^en  from  100  shows  an  increase  of  21.92 
As  78.08  increase  21.92  :  :  so  100  will 

increase  28.  .28 
White  population  of  the  United  States  in  1830  10,526,248 


Do.  over  ten  years  old  in  1840,  9,704,653 
Deaths  from  1830  to  1840  at  12.4  per  cent.,  1,305,254 


Total, 

Deduct  those  enumerated  in  1830, 


11,009,907 
10,626,248 
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mnd  it  leayes  for  immigrants  oyer  10  yean  old,  483,069 

1830,  white  population,  10,526,248 

natural  increase  at  28  per  cent,  2,947,349 

increaae  by  means  of  immigration,  716,108 

1840,  white  population  by  the  census,  14,189,705 

In  1800,  white  population  by  the  cenBus,  4,304,505 

natural  increase  at  33.66  per  cent.,  1,447,797 
increase  by  means  of  immigrants  and  thdr 

children,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  109,718 

1810,  white  population  by  the  census,  5,862,020 
Domestic  increase  at  31.79  per  cent.,  1,863,586 
Increase  by  means  of  foreign  immigntioQ,  140,903 

1820,  white  population,  7,866,459 
Domestic  increase  at  31.25  per  cent.,  2,458,267 
Increase  by  means  of  foreign  immigration,  201,522 

1830,  white  population  by  the  census,  10,526,248 

1840,  white  population,  14,189,705 

Domestic  increase  about  24i  per  cent.,  3,501,033 
Estimated  increase  by  means  of  immigration 

and  increase  of  territory.  1,940,000 

1850,  white  population  by  the  census,  19,630,738 

Sec.  5.  The  British  Provinces  of  North  America, 
The  country  now  known  as  Canada  was  discoyered,  colonized, 
and  settled  by  the  French,  by  the  name  of  the  Proyince  of 
Quebec conquered  by  the  British  in  1759 ;  diyided  into  the 
two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  by  the  British  Par- 
liament in  1791 ;  and  re-united  into  one  proyince  in  1843.  The 
inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1759,  ezclusiye  of  the 
native  Indians,  were  entirely  French,  and  are  estimated  by  Mr. 
McCulloch,  in  his  Gazetteer,  as  amounting  to  about  70,000  ;  and 
that  the  descendants  of  these  70,000  French  amounted  in  1831 
to  upwards  of  400,000  ;  which,  he  remarks,  is  the  most  rapid 
increase)  probably,  of  any  on  record,  from  births  alone."  And  it 
undoubtedly  is  so,  if  we  except  our  free  states,  and  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  while  in  the  land  of  Esypt.  The  Canadian  French  are 
almost  all  plain,  frugal,  and  mooerately  industrious  peasants ;  of 
yery  little  intelligence,  enterprise,  avarice,  ambition,  or  energy  of 
character ;  mostly  possessing  a  little  property ;  far  removed  from 
the  vices  and  luxuries  of  wealth,  ana  of  large  cities ;  contented, 
cheerful,  honest,  hospitable  and*  happy.    They  cling  with  uncom- 
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mon  tenacity  to  their  ancieDt  prejadices  and  customs.  They  are 
in  that  condition  of  all  others,  best  calculated  to  promote  a  rapid 
increase  of  population.  The  vices,  luxuries,  corruptions  and  ex* 
citements  of  large  cities,  not  only  undermine  the  health  and 
weaken  the  constitution  of  man,  but  contribute  to  shorten  human 
life,  to  discourage,  and  diminish  marriages  and  births,  and 
to  check  the  increase  of  population.  The  increase  from  births  is 
greater  in  every  country  among  its  peasantry  or  yeomanry,  than 
in  its  cities  ;  and  much  of  the  increase  of  its  cities  is  by  reason 
of  inhabitants  from  the  country,  and  young  men  in  particular, 
constantly  removing  from  the  country  into  collages,  and  from  vil- 
lages into  cities. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  contained  in  1783,  by  enumeration, 
113,000  inhabitants,  French  and  English,  exclusive  of  about  10,- 
000  or  12,000  loyalist  refugees  from  the  United  States,  who  went 
to  the  province  during  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  Call 
the  population  in  1783,  125,000;  of  these,  probably  110,000 
were  of  French  descent,  and  but  15,000  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  descent.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  French  popula- 
tion increased  the  first  ten  years  after  the  conquest,  twenty  per 
cent.,  to  84,000,  twenty  per  cent  the  next  ten  years  to  101,000, 
and  at  the  same  rate  the  last  four  years  to  110,000  in  the  year 
1783.  The  French  population  of  Canada  must  have  increased 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  amounting  in  1790  to 
130,000,  and  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  each  ten  years  from 
that  time,  up  to  the  year  1840;  amounting  in  1800  to  169,000; 
in  1810  to  220,000;  in  1820  to  286,000;  in  1830  to  370,000; 
in  1840  to  481,000 ;  and  in  1844  to  534,000,  of  whom  518,565 
were  in  Lower  Canada.  These  astonishing  results  were  produced 
by  early  marriages,  and  plain,  frugal  habits. 

Of  the  693,649  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  according  to  the 
census  of  1844,  518,565  are  stated  to  be  natives  of  Canada  of 
French  origin ;  85,075  natives  of  British  origin;  11,886  natives 
of  England  ;  44,002  natives  of  Ireland  ;  13,341  natives  of  Scot- 
land; 11,943  natives  of  the  United  States;  2,353  natives  of 
Continental  Europe  ;  and  the  nativity  of  the  others,  6,484,  is  not 
given.  There  are  also  several  thousand  Canadian  French  in  Up- 
per Canada. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Andrews,  United  SUtes  consul  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bear- 
ing date  December  10th,  1850,  stated  the  population  of  Canada 
as  follows : 
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SUtement  of  the  nmnbor  of  daTes  in  the  diffiarant  St^ei  tad 
Territoriei,  at  seTon  enameraftioiis,  from  1790  to  1850. 
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*  The  increiM  of  slaves  from  1840to  1850  wm  tboat  26i  per  cent  in 
the  Stetei,  exclusive  of  Tens. 
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Sec.  3.  Emigration  to  the  Tfnited  States.  ' 
Official  records  were  not  kept  regularly  of  the  number  of 
emigrants  to  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  year  1820.  Since 
that  time,  the  collectors  of  the  customs  have  been  required  to 
make  quarterly  returns  of  passengers  arriving  by  sea,  in  their 
respective  districts ;  but  the  returns  were  often  very  defective, 
until  since  the  close  of  the  year  1832.  Hutchinson  states  in  bb 
''^Historv  of  the  settlement  of  the  New  England  Colonies,"  that 
the  number  of  Puritans  who  came  over  to  New  England  in  ten 
years,  next  prior  to  1640  was  about  21,000 ;  but  th^  must  have 
been  a  mere  estimate,  and  was  probably  too  high. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1607,  at  Plymouth 
in  Massachusetts  in  1620,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  about 
the  year  1620;  in  Delaware  in  1630,  and  in  Maryland  in  1634. 
We  may  reasonably  estimate  the  emigration  to  die  colonies  up 
to  1640,  at  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  thousand ;  and  though  the 
mortality  was  very  great,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
taking  the  whole  period,  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths,  and  that 
the  white  population  in  1640  was  about  40,000 ;  about  half  of 
which  was  in  Virginia  *  The  natural  increase  of  the  white 
population  from  births  alone,  independent  of  immigration,  has 
been  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  during 
the  present  century  ;  doubling  in  twenty-seven  years,  and  by  the 
aid  of  immigration,  doubling  in  twenty-three  years.  The  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  of  the  early  immigrants  being  very  great,  and 
the  mortality  among  them  great,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
doubled  during  the  17th  century  by  natural  increase  only,  short 


of  about  forty  years. 

In  1640,  estimated  white  population  -       -  40,000 

Natural  increase  in  40  years,  to  1680  -       -  40,000 

immigrants  estimated  at  1,500  annually  -       -  60,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  -  28,000 


1680,  estimated  white  population    -       -       -  168,000 

Natural  increase  in  20  years,  at  50  per  cent.  -  84,000 

immigrants  estimated  at  1 ,500  annually   -       -  30,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  about  -       -  6,000 


1700,  estimated  white  population    -       -  -  288,000 

Natural  increase  100  per  cent  in  35  years  -  288,000 

immigrants  in  35  years,  at  2,500  annually  -  105,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  about  -  -  45,000 


1*735,  estimated  white  population    ...  726,000 
♦  S«e  section  1  of  thif  Chapter. 
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Natanl  increase  in  15  years,  abont  44  per  cent  320,000 
immigrants  estimated  at  3,000  per  year  -  -  45,000 
natural  increase  of  the  immigrants,  about        -  9,000 


1750,  estimated  white  population 

Natural  increase  in  25  years  84  per  cent 
immigrants  estimated  at  3,500  annually  - 
natural  increase  of  immigrants,  about 


-  1,100,000 

-  924,000 

87,000 
30,000 


1775,  estimated  white  population  -  -  -  2,141,000 
Increase  to  the  census  of  1790  over  48  per  cent.  1,031,464 

1790,  white  population  by  the  first  census        -  3,172,464 

Dr.  Seybert,  in  his  statistical  annals  of  the  United  States, 
gives  a  statement  showing  that  22;240  passengers  arrived  in  ten 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1817. 
He  estimated  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  f^om  1790  to  1810  at  6,000  annually,  on  an  average. 
Professor  Tucker,  in  his  work  on  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  concurred  in  that  estimate,  and  estimated  the  number 
arriving  from  1810  to  1820,  at  114,000. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  emigrants  and  passengers  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  by  sea, 
during  the  undermentioned  years  ;  distinguishing  Americans,  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  from  foreigners.* 


Tean.  Americanflb 


Fonlgna 


Yetn. 


Amerieani.  Tunigmm. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


2,405 
1,564 
1,904 
1,699 
2,670 
3,060 
2,897 
2,749 
1,993 
1,515 


9,224 
7,008 
.6,262 
7,861 
9,691 
10,370 
18.756 
27,268 
r5,303 
{39,692 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


977 
1,155 
1,279 
2,114 
3,320 
4,029 
3,813 
3,964 
4,171 
5,810 


142,100 
{60,000 
58,234 
64,916 
45,444 
76,923 
79,205 
42,731 
70,494 
86,338 


t22,456     I  151,435 


30,654 


626,392 


*  The  time  is  for  fiscal  years,  ending  September  30th,  from  1821  to  1831, 
for  fifteen  months,  ending  December  3l8t,  1832 ;  for  calendar  years,  ending 
December  3l8t,  from  1833  to  1842 ;  for  nine  months,  ending  September  30th, 
1843 :  and  for  years  ending  September  30th.  from  1844  to  1850. 

t  See  Force's  National  Calendar  for  1831,  p.  156. 

X  The  returns  being  defective  for  the  years  1830, 1831,  and  1832,  the 
numbers  for  these  years  are  partly  estimated,  and  corrected  by  the  reports 
of  the  number  arriving  at  New  York    See  Hunt's  Mag.  for  December  1849^ 

p.  657. 
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Per  cent 

the  pieWoae 

teD  yean- 

84.366 

12.4 

33.4 

34.399 

12.8 

33.66 

83.380 

12.2 

31.79 

32.563 

11.5 

31.25 

31.607 

12.4 

28. 

period  of  ten  yean  from  1790  to  1840.  In  these  oakohlioM, 
the  deaths  of  children,  which  happened  between  the  time  of  their 
births  and  the  first  censns  thereafter,  are  not  taken  into  the 
^coant ;  but  when  they  died  after  haviog  been  once  enumerated, 
their  deaths  are  included  in  the  calculations. 

obildehi  vmdxk  t«  ymaju  old.      Per  cent,  of  Per  eeot 

death!  fiv    of  decM. 

Number. 
In  1800  1,479,315 
1810  2,016,479 
1820  2,625,790 
1830  3,427,730 
1840  4,485,052 

This  illustration  shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
children,  and  also  in  the  natural  or  domestie  increaee  of  the 
population.  The  natural  decennial  increase  from  1790  to  1810 
was  over  33  per  cent. ;  from  1830  to  1840  only  28  per  cent. ;  and 
from  1840  to  1850  it  was  only  about  25  per  cent.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  country  grows  older  and  luxury  increases, 
early  marriages  are  not  so  common.  The  ratio  of  mortality 
decreased  considerably*  from  1790  to  1830,  and  was  not  percep- 
tibly increased  by  the  war  of  1812  to  1815 ;  but  from  1830  to 
1840  it  was  increased  by  the  Asiatic  cholera,  by  an  increased 
proportion  of  destitute  people  from  abroad,  and  by  extensiye 
emigrations  to  very  new  portions  of  the  country. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  is  found  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by 
numerous  calculations  founded  on  supposed  ratios  of  mortality, 
and  approximating  to  the  facts  and  results  shown  by  the  census 
and  reports  of  immigration ;  and  the  ratio  of  domestic  increase 
and  the  immigration  is  adapted  to  the  ratio  of  mortality  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  as  shown  in  the  following  examples. 

I.  Children  under  10  years  old  by  the 

census  of  1800,  34.3667  per  oent 

Over  ten,  65,6333 
If  of  100  persons  in  1790,  there  haye  died 
12.4  as  estimated,  leaving  87.6  alive, — 
then  as  87.6  :  12.4  :  :  65.633  to         9.29  dead, 
of  the  original  stock  of  74.923  alive  in  1790 

which  taken  from  100  shows  an  increase  of  25.077 
As  74.923  increase  25.077  ::  100  will  increase  33.4 
Whites  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  8,172,464 
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Whites  OTer  ten  years  old  in  1800,  2,825,190 
Deaths  from  1790  to  1800,  at  12.4  per  cent.,  393,385 

Total,  3,218,675 
Deduct  those  enumerated  in  1790,  3,172,464 

Leaving  for  emigrants  oyer  10  years  old,  46,111 
Total  in  1790,  3,172,464 
Domestic  increase  at  33.4  per  cent.  ]  ,059,602 

Foreign  emigrants  and  their  children  neces- 
sary to  m^e  the  number  in  1800,  72,439 

Total  by  the  census  of  1800,  4,304,505 

Children  of  emigrants  under  10  years  old,  ,  26,328 

All  the  calculations  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  domestic  increase 
and  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  and  their  children  under 
ten  years  old,  are  made  in  the  same  manner.  Only  those 
enumerated  at  the  census  next  after  their  arrival,  including  their 
children,  are  included  in  these  calculations  as  emigrants ;  those 
who  die  before  the  first  census  after  their  arrival  are  not  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  at  the  second  and  all  subsequent  enumera- 
tions of  the  people,  they  are  reckoned  as  citizens,  and  their 
children  as  domestic  increase. 

n.  To  determine  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1830  to  1840,  and 
the  increase  of  our  population  during  that  period  by  means  of 
immigration,  estimating  the  mortality  at  12.4  per  cent. 

.Children  under  10  by  the  census  of  1840,       31.60  per  cent. 

Over  10  years  old,  68.40 
Deaths  at  12.4  per  cent.,  9.68 


of  the  original  stock  of  78.08alive  in  1830 

Which  taken  from  100  shows  an  increase  of  21.92 
As  78.08  increase  21.92  :  :  so  100  will 

increase  28.  .28 
White  population  of  the  United  States  in  1830  10,526,248 


Do.  over  ten  years  old  in  1840,  9,704,653 

Deaths  from  1830  to  1840  at  12.4  per  cent.,  1,305,254 

Total,  11,009,907 

Deduct  those  enumerated  in  1830,  10,526,248 
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«nd  it  leaves  for  immigrants  over  10  jmsB  old, 
1830,  white  popnlaUon, 
natural  increase  at  28  per  cent, 
increase  by  means  of  immigration, 

1840,  white  population  by  the  censos, 
In  1800,  white  population  by  the  census, 
natural  increase  at  33.66  per  cent., 
increase  by  means  of  immigrants  sad  their 
children,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisia 


1810,  white  population  by  the  census. 
Domestic  increase  at  31 .79  per  cent., 
Tncrease  by  means  of  foreign  immigrationy 

1820,  white  population. 

Domestic  increase  at  31.25  per  cent.. 

Increase  by  means  of  foreign  immigration, 

1830,  white  population  by  the  census, 
1840,  white  population, 
Domestic  increase  about  24i  per  cent., 
Estimated  increase  by  means  of  immigration 

and  increase  of  territory. 
18.50,  white  population  by  the  census, 


483,6^ 
10,506,248 
2,947^9 
716,108 

14,189,705 
4,304,505 
1,447,797 

109,718 

5,862,020 
1,863,536 
140,903 

7,866,459 
2,458,267 
201,522 

10,526^48 
14,189,705 
3,501,033 

1,940,000 
19,630,738 


Sec.  5.  The  British  Provinces  of  North  America, 
The  country  now  known  as  Canada  was  discovered,  colonised, 
and  settled  by  the  French,  by  the  name  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec conquered  by  the  British  in  1759 ;  divided  into  the 
two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  by  the  British  Par- 
liament in  1791 ;  and  re-united  into  one  province  in  1843.  The 
inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1759,  exclusive  of  the 
native  Indians,  were  entirely  French,  and  are  estimated  by  Mr. 
McCullocb,  in  his  G-azetteer,  as  amounting  to  about  70,000  ;  and 
that  the  descendants  of  these  70,000  French  amounted  in  1831 
to  upwards  of  400,000  ;  which,  he  remarks,  is  the  most  rapid 
increase,  probably,  of  any  on  record,  from  births  alone."  And  it 
undoubtedly  is  so,  if  we  except  our  free  states,  and  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  while  in  the  land  of  Esypt.  The  Canadian  French  are 
almost  all  plain,  frugal,  and  moderately  industrious  peasants ;  of 
very  little  intelligence,  enterprise,  avarice,  ambition,  or  energy  of 
character ;  mostly  possessing  a  little  property ;  far  removed  from 
the  vices  and  luxuries  of  wealth,  and  of  large  cities ;  contented, 
cheerful,  honest,  hospitable  and"  happy.    They  cling  with  uncom- 
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men  tenacity  to  their  aDoient  prejudioes  and  customs.  They  are 
in  that  condition  of  all  others,  best  calcnlated  to  promote  a  rapid 
increase  of  population.  The  vices,  luxuries,  corruptions  and  ex- 
citements of  lar^e  cities,  not  only  undermine  the  health  and 
weaken  the  constitution  of  man,  but  contribute  to  shorten  human 
life,  to  discourage,  and  diminish  marriages  and  births,  and 
to  check  the  increase  of  population.  The  increase  from  births  is 
greater  in  every  country  among  its  peasantry  or  yeomanry,  than 
in  its  cities  ;  and  much  of  the  increase  of  its  cities  is  by  reason 
of  inhabitants  from  the  country,  and  young  men  in  particular, 
constantly  removing  from  the  country  into  villages,  and  from  vil- 
lages into  cities. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  contained  in  1783,  by  enumeration, 
113,000  inhabitants,  French  and  English,  exclusive  of  about  10,- 
000  or  12,000  loyalist  refugees  from  the  United  States,  who  went 
to  the  province  during  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  Call 
the  population  in  1783,  125,000  ;  of  these,  probably  110,000 
were  of  French  descent,  and  but  16,000  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  descent.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  French  popula- 
tion increased  the  first  ten  years  after  the  conquest,  twenty  per 
oent.,  to  84,000,  twenty  per  cent  the  next  ten  years  to  101,000, 
and  at  the  same  rate  the  last  four  years  to  110,000  in  the  year 
1783.  The  French  population  of  Canada  must  have  increased 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  amounting  in  1790  to 
130,000,  and  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  each  ten  years  from 
that  time,  up  to  the  year  1840;  amounting  in  1800  to  169,000; 
in  1810  to  220,000;  in  1820  to  286,000;  in  1830  to  370,000; 
in  1840  to  481,000 ;  and  in  1844  to  534,000,  of  whom  518,565 
were  in  Lower  Canada.  These  astonishing  results  were  produced 
by  early  marriages,  and  plain,  frugal  habits. 

Of  the  693,649  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  according  to  the 
census  of  1844,  518,565  are  stated  to  be  natives  of  Canada  of 
French  origin ;  85,075  natives  of  British  origin;  11,886  natives 
of  England  ;  44,002  natives  of  Ireland  ;  13,341  natives  of  Soot- 
land;  11,943  natives  of  the  United  Sutes;  2,353  natives  of 
Continental  Europe  ;  and  the  nativity  of  the  others,  6,484,  is  not 
given.  There  are  also  several  thousand  Canadian  French  in  Up- 
per Canada. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Andrews,  United  States  consul  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bear- 
ing date  December  10th,  1850,  stated  the  popuktion  of  Canada 
as  follows : 
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Upper  Caoada.  Low«r  Caaada. 

In  the  yew  1676,  —  8,416 

-        1700,  —  15,000 

1750,  —  65,000 

1784,  —  113,000 

1826,  158,027  428,630 

1831,  •235,000  511,922 

1841,  465,357  ^640,000 

1848,  723,292  770,000 


The  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  stated  by 
Porter  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation,  at  270,718  in  1806,  and  at 
580,450  in  1824.  The  population  is  stated  in  McGregor's  Su- 
tistics,  as  follows  : 


In  Upper  Canada. 

Lower  Canada. 

TotaL 

1800 

10,000 

220,000 

230,000 

1831 

234,865 

511,922 

746,787 

1836 

372,502 

572,827 

945,329 

1842 

486,065 

1848 

723,087 

768,334 

1,491,421 

A  census  was  taken  in  1831,  1836,  1844  and  1848,  and  the 
official  returns  showed  the  population  as  above  stated. 

The  immigration  from  Europe  was  comparatively  small  until 
after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  and  was  but  about  40,000,  or  & 
little  over  13,000  annually,  for  three  years  ending  in  1828.  It  is 
stated  in  McCuUoch's  Gazetteer,  title  Canada,  that  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  landed  at 
Quebec  in  the  nine  years  ending  in  1838,  amounted  to  263,089  ; 
of  these  165,000  proceeded  to  the  Upper  Province ;  but  of  the 
whole  number  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  re-emigrated,  after  a 
short  residence,  to  the  United  States.  The  greatest  number 
which  emigrated  in  any  one  year  was  in  1832,  when  51,746 
arrived  at  Quebec ;  the  smallest  number  was  in  1838,  when  4992 
only  reached  that  port.  Within  the  period  spoken  of,  there  were 
50,000  estimated  to  have  reached  the  provinces  by  way  of  New 
York  and  the  Erie  Canal ;  a  like  proportion  of  whom  also  re- 
emigrated.    (Lord  Durham's  Rep.  pp.  76  and  77.") 

*  The  BtatementB  for  Upper  Canada  in  18S1  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841, 
are  my  estimates  from  the  official  returns  of  other  yean. 
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StatemeDts  of  the  population  of  the  uDdermentioned  British 
Provinces  of  North  America,  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  An- 
drews' Beport  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  MoOrcgor's 
statistics ;  some  of  which  are  official  estimates  only,  some  of  them 
reports  of  official  enumerations,  and  some  of  them,  at  the  inter- 
mediate periods,  are  my  estimates : 


Nova 
Bcotia. 

Cape 
Breton. 

NewBmnft- 
wlck. 

Newfbmid- 
land. 

Island.  1 

1764 
1784 
1800 
1806 
1816 
1827 
1840 
1848 

50,obo 

65,000 
83,000 
123,878 
188,000 
230,200 

2,000 
2,515 
7,000 
18,700 
33,000 
49,600 

12,000 
25,000 
32,000 

81,000 
156,152 
200,000 

26  505 
52,672 
56  000 
84,000 
108,000 

—  13,000 

—  32,000 

—  f  100,000 
9,000  135,000 

20,651^  300,000 
45,000  506,000 
62,678  650,000 

Estimates  deduced  from  the  foregoing  statements  and  authori- 
ties of  the  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  other  British  Provinces  of  North  America, 
at  the  undermentioned  periods : 


U.  and  L.  Canada. 

Nova  Scotia  and  other  Prov. 

Total. 

1800 

230,000 

100.000 

330,000 

1810 

330.000 

155,000 

485,000 

1820 

490,000 

230,000 

720,000 

1831 

746,787 

840,000 

1.086,000 

1841 

1,105,000 

520,000 

1,625,000 

1848 

1,493,000 

650,000 

2,143,000 

The  enumerations  were  generally  made  in  the  spring  of  each 
year,  and  do  not  include  many  of  the  immigrants  of  the  years  in 
which  they  were  taken. 

Estimated  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
other  British  Provinces  of  North  America  in  April, 


1800,  ------  330,000 

Domestic  increase  at  30  per  cent,  to  1810,       -  99,000 

Increase  by  means  of  immigration,        -          -  56,000 

1810,  estimated  population,       ...  485,000 

Domestic  increase  at  80  per  cent,  to  1820,        -  145,000 

Increase  by  means  of  immigration,        -          -  90,000 

1820,  estimated  population,       ...  720,000 

Domestic  increase  at  33  per  cent,  to  1831,   •    -  237,000 

Increase  by  means  of  immigration,        -          -  129,000 

1831  estimated  population,                 -          -  1,086,000 

Domestic  increase  at  28  per  cent,  to  1841         -  304,000 

Increase  liy  means  of  immigration,       -         -  235,000 
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1841,  estimmtedpopiilatioii,  •  -  -  1,625,000 
Domestio  increase  in  7  years,  to  April,  1848,  at  18  per 

cent.  -  -  ^       -         -  -  292,000 

Increase  by  means  of  immigratl<m,  -  -  226,000 
1848,  estimated  population,      ...  2,143,000 

Estimating  the  natural  increase  of  the  imm%rants  between  the 
time  of  their  arrival  and  the  end  of  the  decennial  period,  at  about 
10  per  cent.,  and  the  result  would  be  as  follows : 


In  IQjBKn, 
1810  to  1819. 


Immigrants  about. 
Natural  increase^ 
Total 

Remained  in  the  Brit.  Pro. 
Re-emigrated  to  U.  States, 


In  11  jean.  la  10  yam. 
1890  to  1880. 1880  to  184a 


InTjaan^ 

1811  to  1847. 


90,000  129,368  322,465  323,651 

12,000    18,682   40,535  26,400 

102,000  148,000  365,000  350,000 

90,000  129,000  236,000  226,000 

12,000    19,0001  128,000  124,000 

The  great  emigration  to  Canada  daring  the  eighteen  years 
(from  1830  to  1847  inclusive,)  was  induced  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  by  corporations,  and  by 
the  British  G-overnment,  in  making  canals  and  other  public  im- 
provements, which  furnished  employment  to  great  numbers  of  la- 
borers, and  gave  unusual  life  and  activity  to  business  and  enterprise 
in  that  country.  The  Canadians  also  imported  large  quantities  of 
wheat  during  some  of  those  years,  from  the  North- Western  States, 
and  sent  it  to  England  as  Colonial  produce,  subject  to  only  a  no- 
minal duty.  The  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  has  enabled  the 
Continent  of  Europe  to  supply  the  English  markets  with  wheat, 
and  cut  off  that  trade ;  the  public  improvements  in  Canada  are 
mostly  completed ;  and  both  of  these  sources  of  prosperity  to  the 
Canadians  are  nearly  dried  up  ;  and  they  are  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  for  want  of  sufficient  markets  for  their  products,  and 
sufficient  mechanical  and  manu^turing  industry  to  supply  their 
own  wants. 

They  import  from  Great  Britain  almost  everything  they  use 
and  wear,  including  much  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes  ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  otherwise  than  poor.  Free  trade  with  Great  Britain  prevents 
them  from  manufacturing  for  themselves  ;  deranges  the  division 
of  employments ;  discourages  and  depresses  industry  ;  and  hangs 
upon  them  like  an  incubus,  exhausting  their  money,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  their  products  that  will  sell,  to  enrich  the  manufac- 
turers of  England.  The  lumbering,  fiir,  and  fishing  business,  as 
well  as  the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys,  are  of  immense 
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eonseqaenod  to  the  Canadians  ;  and  were  it  not  for  these  sonrees 
of  prosperity,  they  would  be  nearly  as  poor  as  the  Irish. 
Though  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population  has  been  greater  in 
Canada  Uian  in  the  United  States,  yet  their  increase  of  wealth 
has  barely  kept  pace  with  the  popfdation,  and  they  are  as  poor 
as  they  were  half  a  century  since.  They  have  enjoyed  the  bless^ 
ings  of  FREE  TRADE  with  Eugluid  all  the  time  ;  we  have  only  a 
part  of  the  time.  Whenever  we  have  attempted  to  supply  our- 
selves by  our  own  industry,  with  the  "comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  we  have  improved  our  condition  as  a  people  ;  and  during  the 
intervals  of  free  trade  and  large  importations  of  foreign  goods,  we 
have  relapsed  again  into  a  condition  bordering  on  bankruptcy ; 
while  the  Canadians  have  been  constantly  exhausted,  and  kept  so 
poor  by  free  trade,  as  to  be  unable  to  get  sufficient  credit  to  have 
even  the  ups  and  downs  of  prosperity  and  bankruptcy  in 
succession 

Sec.  6.  Population  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rteo. 
Mr.  Murray  states  the  population  of  Cuba  in  1775  and  1827, 
in  his  geography,  (which  very  nearly  agrees  with  Mr.  McCulloch,) 
as  follows : 


1775.  1827. 

Whites,                      96,440  811,051 

Free  muUttoes,            19,327  57,514 

Free  blacks,                11,520  48,980 

Slaves,                       44  333  286,942 


Total,  171,620  704,487 


Mr.  McCulloch  says  that  by  a  census  in  1791,  the  population 
amounted  to  272,140;  and  by  the  census  of  1817,  to  551,998, 
and  he  estimated  it  in  1839  at  over  900,000. 

The  culture  of  sugar  and  coffee  has  increased  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  but  has  not  much  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of 
the  commercial  world  ;  and  therefore  prices  have  kept  up  much 
better  than  the  price  of  cotton.  The  most  important  manufac- 
tures of  Cuba  consist  of  making  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the 
preparation  of  coffee,  the  making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax, 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  minor  staples  of  the  island.  These 
pursuits  furnish  profitable  employment  to  great  numbers  of  whites, 
as  well  as  of  slaves,  and  produced  the  rapid  increase  of  the  white 
population  (partly  by  immigration,  but  mostly  by  natural  increase,) 
indicated  in  the  above  table,  of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  every 
ten  years  ;  doubling  in  about  thirty-two  years* 

The  population  was  about  1,200,000  in  1850. 
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The  area  of  Porto  Rioo  oomprim  3,700  Bqvare  milea.  Mr. 
Murray  says,  in  his  geography,  that  in  1778  the  population  wii 
bnt  70,278  ;  and  that  it  amounted,  by  the  official  census  of  1830, 
to  323,888.  Mr.  MoCuUooh  says  that  the  population  in  1788 
did  not  exceed  80,650  ;  it  amounted  in  1836,  according  to  the 
official  returns,  to  358,086. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  classes  of  the  population  accord- 
ing to  the  censuses  of  the 

Yean.  1830.  1836. 

Whites,  162,311  188,869 

Free  mulattoes, )  ,  101 ,275 

Free  blacks,     (  ^^'^  26,124 

SUvcs,  34,240  41,818 

Total,  323,838  358,086 

Increase  of  the  whites  in  six  years,  26,558,  equal  to  16}  per 
cent.,  and  the  increase  of  the  slaves  is  oyer  20  per  cent ;  while 
there  is  scarcely  any  increase  of  free  colored  persons. 

Sec.  7.  Population  of  Mexico. 
Mr.  Murray  says :  "  The  population  of  Mexico,  which  had 
previously  been  estimated  on  the  most  vague  conjecture,  has  been 
computed  by  Humboldt  with  extraordinary  care.  He  copied 
from  the  archives  of  the  viceroy  a  statement  oontaiuing  the  results 
of  an  enumeration  made  in  1793,  by  which  the  number  was 
rated  at  4,483,520.  The  census  was  taken,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  popular  apprehensions  and  prejudices  with  which 
such  an  enumeration  is  always  viewed;  and  the  real  amount 
might  be  at  least  a  sixth  more,  or  5,200,000.  After  carefully 
comparing  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  observing  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  the  increased  amount  of  duties  on  con* 
sumption,  and  the  many  new  houses  every  where  building,  he 
considered  that  the  population  in  1823  might  be  safely  estimated 
at  6,800,000." 

The  government  took  a  partial  census  in  1841,  and  estimated 
the  popdation  at  7,044,140.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Poinsett- 
in  1825  at  6,500,000  ;  by  Mr.  Ward  in  1827  at  8,000,000 ; 
and  by  M.  Chevalier  in  1835  at  7,000,000. 

M.  Humboldt's  estimates  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  but  the 
census  of  1841  shows  that  they  were  too  high. 

In  1793,  estimated  population,  -  4,700,000 

1800,       do.  do.  -  5,000,000 

1820,       do.  do.  -  6,000,000 

1841,  according  to  official  reports,  7,044,140 
1850,  estimated  population,  7,500,000 
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M.  Chevalidr  estimated  the  different  classes  of  the  population 
in  1835  as  follows: — Ist,  the  Chapetones,  or  pure  Spaniards. 
24,000  ;  2d,  the  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of  European  descent, 
1,300,000  ;  3d,  ibidians,  or  native  Mexicans,  3,800,000  ;  -ith, 
the  mixed  castes,  comprising  Mestizoes,  Mulattoes,  Zambos, 
Quadroons,  and  Quinteroons,  1,900,000. 

A  chart  of  the  population,  resources,  and  condition  of  Mexico 
recently  published  in  that  country  by  MM.  Lerdo  de  Tejeda, 
states  the  population  in  1850  at  7,661,919,  divided  as  follows  : 

Two-fifteenths,  about  1,000,000,  of  pure  European  descent. 

Four-fifteenths,  about  2,000,000,  of  mixed  European  and 
Indian  descent. 

Nine-fifteenths,  or  about  4,500,000,  of  pure  Indian  defioent. 

Seo.  8.  Population  of  the  other  Spanish  American  States  and 
Nations, 

The  population  of  the  countries  of  South  America  is  uncertain. 
A  census  was  taken  in  Peru  in  1803,  and  in  New  Oranada  in 
1834.  With  those  exceptions  the  statements  of  the  population 
of  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  either  an  official  or  an  individual 
estimate,  founded  on  information  more  or  less  imperfect.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  now  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  600,000 
to  1,600,000;  that  of  Chili  from  600,000  to  1,500,000;  and 
that  of  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  at  from  about  1,000,000  to 
1,700,000.  Dr.  Morse  says  that  in  1778  there  were  not  more 
than  80,000  white  inhabitants  in  Chili,  and  about  240,000 
negroes,  including  those  of  a  mixed  race.  How  can  even  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  be  attained  amidst  such  confiicting 
evidence 

Nature's  laws  are  uniform,  and  the  ratio  of  deaths  and  births 
are  very  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  country, 
and  under  similar  circumstances.  The  only  method  by  which 
any  safe  conclusions  on  the  subject  can  be  arrived  at,  is  to  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  results  of  the  different  censuses,  partial 
enumerations,  official  calculations,  and  individual  estimates  of  the 
population  of  all  these  countries,  at  different  periods,  and  endea- 
vor to  deduce  from  the  whole  the  general  ratio  of  increase.  By 
this  method  all  the  evidence  can  compared  and  weighed,  and 
the  inconsistencies  of  different  estimates  and  portions  of  the 
evidence  can  be  ascertained.  The  ratio  of  the  natural  increase 
must  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  Spanish  America,  except 
Chili,  and  the  countries  lying  south  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
where  it  is  greater  than  in  the  others.  There  has  also  been 
more  emigration  to  Chili  and  Baenos  Ayres  than  to  other  Spanish 
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American  SUtes.  This  is  owing  partly  to  their  commerdil 
advantages,  and  partly  to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

Population  of  Pern  in  1803,  and  of  New  Granada,  E:oaador, 
and  Venesuela  in  1834,  stated  in  million8,and  classified  according 
to  their  origin. 


Pom. 

NewOranadt. 

Senador. 

VeaecMia. 
OJtc  ttatemmt 

Whites, 

.136 

1.058 

.157 

.2 

Indians, 

.609 

.376 

.393 

.207 

Mixed  castes  &  ) 
Free  colored,  ) 
Negro  slaves. 

.244 
.041 

.169 

.042 

.433 

.04 

.084 

.008 

.06 

Total, 

1.07 

1.687 

.6 

.9 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  white 
population  of  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Chili  is  about  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  annually,  and  one  per  cent,  annually  in  Mexico  and  the 
other  countries  of  Spanish  America ;  that  the  increase  of  the 
Mestizoes  and  other  mixed  races,  is  nearly  as  great ;  and  that 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  pure  Indian  population  is  only  from 
one-fourth  to  half  as  great.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  aboriginal  population  of  Peru,  and  of  nearly  all 
South  America,  declined  during  the  first  three  centuries  after  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spanish.  An  estimate  of  the 
population  of  each  country  is  given  in  Section  12. 

Sec.  9.  Population  of  Brazil. 

The  population  of  Brazil  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  very  vaguely  and  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to 
three  millions.  Mr.  Murray  estimated  it  at  3,000,000  :  he  says 
that  according  to  an  official  report  made  in  1819,  and  different 
official  statements  furnished  between  the  years  1816  and  1818, 
Brazil  then  contained  3,617,000  inhabitants. 

The  importation  of  slaves  has  been  very  great  since  1820, 
unlil  recently.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  from  40,000  to 
80,000  annually  ;  and  McCulloch  says  the  immigration  of  whites 
had  been  as  high  some  years,  as  from  8,000  to  9,000. 

Malte  Brun  estimated  the  population  of  Brazil  for  1830  at 
5,340,000  ;  Balbi  at  6,300,000  ;  and  Murray  at  about  5,000,000 ; 
of  which  he  said  about  one-fifth  were  whites,  and  three-fifths 
slaves. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  each  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brazil,  according  to  the  Government  reports  made  from  1816  to 
1818,  and  M.  Balbi's  estimate  for  1830. 


1816  to  1818. 

1830. 

Whites,       -       -       -  . 

843,000 

900,000 

Mestizoes  and  Mulattoes,  free, 

426,000 

600,000 

Do.               do.  slaves, 

202,000 

250,000 

Negro  slaves,  ^     -       -  - 
Free  Negroes,      -      -  - 

1,728,000 

2,920,000 

169,000 

180,000 

Converted  Indians, 

259,000 

300,000 

Independent  Indians  and  Europeans, 

150,000 

Total, 

3,617,000 

5,300,000 

Mr.  McCuUoch  stimated  the  population  in  1839  at  from 
6,500,000  to  7,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  in  the  American 
Almanac  for  1851  at  7,500,000.  The  evidence  indicates  that 
the  natural  increase  of  all  classes  of  the  free  population  is  about 
one  per  cent,  annually,  and  that  the  slaves  increase  at  nearly  the 
same  rate  after  they  become  acclimated  and  accustomed  to  the 
galling  chains  of  slavery. 

Sec.  10. — Indiam  popidation  of  the  United  States. 
Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Indian  Bureau,  prepared  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 
LL.D. ;  a  part  of  whom  were  enumerated  from  1847  to  1850, 
and  a  part  estimated  from  the  returns  of  Indian  agents. 


I.  Iroquois  group,  per  census  in 

New  York,  Oneidas,         -       -       -       -  153 

Onondagas,   876 

»             Cayugas,       ...       -       -  150 

Senecas,*   2,776 

Tuscaroras,    -----  285 

St.  Regis  Tribe,t    -       -       -       -  450 

Wisconsin,  Oneidas  at  Green  Bay,      -       -  762 

West  of  Missouri,  Wyandots,     -       -       -  687 

Missouri,  Senecas  and  Shawnees,       -      -  273 

Total  Iroquois,       .       .       -       -  5,912 


•  This  includes  35  Senecas  at  Conawanga,  Pennsylvania,  and  158  at 
Keosho,  west  of  Arkansas. 

t  The  number  of  this  tribe  is  put  down  in  Schoolcraft's  notes  on  the  Iro- 
quois at  only  *J60. 
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II.  Algonquin  group,  per  oensuB — 

Michigan,  23  bands  of  Chippewas,      ....  2,005 

Indian  Ter.  West,  1  do.,      "   23 

On  Lake  Superior,  6  do.,         -       -      -       -       -  1,610 

St.  Croix  Valley,  5  do.,        "   487 

Chippewa  Valley,  3  do.,       "   1,180 

Upper  Mississippi,  10  do.,    "   -       -      -       -       -  2,706 

Rainy  Lake,  3  do.,             "   1,020 

Indian  Ter.  West,  1  do.,  Ottawas,      ....  236 

Michigan,  14  do.,               "   1,708 

Do.    1  do.,  Pottawatamies,        ....  63 
Ind.  Ter.  W.,  Western  Algonquins,  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
Miamies,  Pottawatamies,  Snawneee,  Delaware8,&c.,  12 

tribes,  6,538 
Wisconsin,  Menomonies,    -      -      -      -      -  -416 


Total  Algonquin  group,       .      -      -       -       .  17,990 

III.  Dacota  group,  per  census — 

West  of  Miss.  River,  Omahas,   -----  1,349 

"          "  Ottoes,  2  bands,     -       -       .       -  903 

"  Winnebagoes,  20  bands,  -      -      -  2,681 

«          "  lowas,   744 

Minnesota  Ter.,  Sioux,  7  bands,  -----  1,063 

Missouri,  Quapaws,  -       -       -       -       -       -      -  271 


Total  Dacota  group,    ------  6,861 

Fragments  of  tribes  in  other  States 

Maine,  Souriquois,  Passamaquoddies,  and  Penobsoots    -  956 

Massachusetts — remnants  of  12  tribes,        ...  847 

Rhode  Island,  Narragansetts,      -       -       -       -       -  420 

Connecticut,  Mohegans,      -       -       •       -       -       -  4y0 

Virginia,  Nottoways,  mixed  with  negroes,    -       .       .  40 

North  Carolina,  Chcrokees  and  Catawbas    ...  1,005 

South  Carolina,  Catawbas,  ------  200 

Florida,  Seminoles  and  4  other  tribes,         -      -      -  348 


Total  in  those  eight  States,  -      ....  4,216 
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Other  tribes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rooky  Moud- 
tains,  north  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  officially  estimated. 
Chickasaws,       -       -   9,260       Brought  np,  -  105,760 
Cherokees,        -       -  26,000    Foxes  and  Sacs,  -       -  2,400 
Creeks,  -       -  25,000    Gros  Ventr.«,    -       -  3,000 

Choctaws,  -  16,000    Kansas,    -  1,600 

Arapahoes,  -  -  3,500  Menomonies,  -  -  2,500 
Crows,      -  4,000    Minitarees,       -       -  2,500 

Anrriokarees,  -  -  1,500  Pawnees,  -  -  -  17,000 
Blackfeet,-  -  -  18,000  Pottawatamies,  -  -  3,200 
Cheyennes,  -  -  2,500  Sioox,  -  -  -  14,500 
Caddoes,  -  2,000    Seminoles,        -       -  1,500 

Chippewas,  -  -  1,600  Shawnees,  -  -  -  1,600 
Delawares,       -      -    1,500    Tetans,     -  3,000 

  About  20  other  tribes,  11,976 

105,760  

Total,  170,536 

In  Texas,  Camanches,       -  ....  15,000 

"       Apache  bands,  8,500 

"      Parts  of  14  other  tribes,    -      .      -      -  5,600 

Total  in  Texas  as  officially  estimated,  -      .      -  24,100 

In  Now  Mexico,  Pueblos,  ------  11,180 

"  Apaches,  7,500,  Camanches,  12,000,  -  19,500 
«  Navajoes,  12,500,  Utahs,  5,000,  -  -  17,500 
"  Ancient  Cibolos,  north  of  Gila,  -  -  20,000 
"  Umahs  of  the  Colorado,  -  6,500 
«       Other  tribes,  17,450 

Total  in  New  Mexico  as  officially  estimated,  -      -  92,130 

In  Utah  Territory,  Utahs,  -  7,000 
**  Other  tribes,      -  4,500 

Total  in  Utah  Territory,  11,500 

In  California,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Spanish 

missionaries  at  18  missions,    -----  14,931 

Mustees  and  Mulattoes,     ------  1,300 

Wild  mountain  tribes  officially  estimated  at,  -      -       -  16,000 

Total  in  California  as  officially  estimated,  -  -  32,231 
In  Oregon,  59  small  tribes  estimated  at,      -      -      -  22,733 

Grand  total  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  388,229 
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The  nnniLers  in  New  Hezioo  and  north  of  New  Mexieo,  be- 
tween the  Rooky  Mountains  and  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of 
Arkansas  Missouri  and  Iowa,  aooording  to  the  official  estimates, 
seem  qnite  too  large  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  in  Csli- 
fomia,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  eaHt  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Pueblos  are  estimated  at  11,180 ;  the  seventh  censos  since  taken 
shows  that  there  were  only  7,712.  Judge  Houghton  and  Mr. 
James  L.  Collins,  who  have  resided  in  New  Mexico  many  years, 
and  have  had  good  advantages  for  acquiring  information,  esdmate 
the  Camanohes  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  at  only  12,000. 
They  estimate  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  including  the  Ca- 
manohes of  Texas  and  the  Utahs,  who  roam  into  Utah  territoiy, 
at  less  than  54,000.  Their  estimate  for  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Utah  Territory,  is  about  57,000  less  than  that  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  On  comparing  the  area  of  the  several  States  snd 
Territories,  their  relative  condition  as  hunting  grounds,  the 
various  estimates  of  the  Indian  population,  taking  into  consider- 
ation their  wandering  habits,  and  the  liability  to  estimate  the 
same  persons  two  or  three  times  over,  my  mind  inclines  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  estimate  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  those  in 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  is  too  high  by  more  than  40,000 ;  that 
the  estimate  for  the  open  country,  north  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  about  as  much  too 
high  ;  and  that  the  real  number  in  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories, is  about  300,000. 

The  number  contained  in  the  most  of  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  mere  conjecture  ;  and  the  number  of  Indians  east 
of  the  Mississippi  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  equally  uncertain.  Many  estimates 
of  them  have  been  excessively  extravagant  and  vague.  The 
fears  of  the  early  scttiers,  aided  by  public  rumors,  generally 
magnified  the  numbers  from  two  to  tenfold.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  number  in  Massachusetts,  prior  to  a  traditionary 
plague  in  1617,  exceeded  100,000,  and  that  there  were  37,000 
in  the  present  State  of  Maine.  Dr.  Morse  estimated  that  there 
were  in  Rhode  Island  in  1620,  from  12  to  16,000 ;  in  1670, 
about  8,000 ;  and  that  there  were  fi-om  35  to  40,000  in  Con- 
necticut at  the  latter  period.  The  number  in  Massachusetts  in 
1698,  is  stated  in  Dr.  Holmes's  Annals  at  4,168;  the  number 
reported  by  the  census  of  1765,  was  1,569  ;  and  the  number  re- 
turned by  a  recent  census,  847,  as  heretofore  stated. 

The  Indians  designated  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  as  the  Iroquois 
group,  were  mostly  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  were  generally  known  as  the  Six 
Nations  of   Indians,  and   sometimes  as    the  Five  Nations. 
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Id  1776^,  (lie  Mohawks,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cayogas, 
took  sides  in  the  war  with  the  British  against  the  United  States, 
and  removed  to  Grand  River  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1779,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  long  a  missionary  among  the  Oneidas,  esti- 
mated the  Six  Nations  as  containing  6,330  souls  ;  and  said  there 
were  comparatively  very  few  children  among  them. 

The  most  X)f  the  Iroquois  constituted  a  confederacy  of  five 
tribes  from  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  afterwards 
of  six  tribes  or  nations.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  published  in  1847,  says,  that  at  a  conference  with  the 
five  cantons  at  Albany,  in  1677,  the  number  of  warriors  was 
carefully  made  out  at  2,150,  giving  a  population  of  10,750  ; 
that  according  to  Smith's  estimate  of  the  warriors  in  1756,  the 
whole  number  of  souls  was  only  about  6,000  ;  according  to 
Douglass  in  1760,  only  7,500  ;  and  according  to  Colonel  Boquet 
in  1764,  about  7,750.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimated  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Iroquois  in  Canada,  at  about  2,000.  The  Iroauois 
group  has  been  heretofore  stated  as  comprising  (in  1848)  aoout 
5,912  persons.  Deduct  812  for  the  Wyandots,  and  the  Shaw- 
nees  included  with  them,  and  add  the  2,000  in  Canada,  and  it 
shows  that  the  descendants  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  In- 
dians, now  number  over  7000.  From  these  statements  it  would 
seem  that  these  Indians  have  decreased  very  little  during  nearly 
a  century  past.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  thinks  their  numbers  have  been 
less,  but  that  they  have  been  slowly  increasing  for  many  years 
past,  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  engaged  in  wars,  and  have 
turned  their  attention  to  agriculture. 
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Staiemont  of  the  condition  and  leading  prodoots  dnriDg  the 

froTions  year,  of  agncnltaral  indugtry  of  the  Iroquois  group  of 
ndiana,  according  to  the  census  of  l£l8,  and  of  that  portion  of 
them  in  the  State  of  New  York,  according  to  the  census  of  1845, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  The  reports  make  nine  sab- 
divisions  in  New  York  in  1845,  and  fifteen  in  all  in  1848,  ten  of 
which  were  in  New  York.  There  were  no  reports  from  many 
of  the  subdivisions  on  some  branches  of  industry  in  1848. 


i 

U 
If 

groapml84S 

Rtiv  Toik 
1SI& 

TT  UUllt?  uuiuutsr  M\  pv*  oviiO|         .          •  • 

1^ 

3,753 

N'nmbAr  in  New  York.     -        -  « 

10 

3,977 

3,763 

MArnAims  dnrinir  the  vAar. 

Q 

o 

31 

36 

'Rlrthfl 

1^ 

M. 

121 

T)Aa.thfl 

1  o 

139 

120 

Families  living  by  agriculture, 

12 

768 

371 

6 

10^ 

9 

i\ 

30 

5 

Number  of  children  at  school,  • 

9 

613 

462 

Acres  of  improved  land,  .       .       .  . 

12 

30,838 

13,867 

Indian  corn  raised,  bushels, 

12 

66,009 

35,499 

Wheat  raised,          "  . 

12 

13,192 

11,508 

Potatoes,                "  • 

12 

16,676 

16,681 

Oats,                     "  . 

12 

28,736 

28,866 

Beans  and  peas,  . 

Butter  made,  pounds,     •       .       .  . 

12 

5,938 

954 

11 

41,164 

20,341 

13 

1,303 

803 

12 

774  ) 

13 

2,546  J 

1,472 

Horses  and  mules,  .       •       •       .  . 

13 

1,903 

948 

8 

832 

839 

13 

7,115 

3,458 

13 

737 

381 

7 

18 

no  report 

3 

3 

no  report 

Though  the  reports  are  incomplete  so  far  as  regards  every- 
thing but  population,  yet  so  far  as  they  go  they  show  that  those 
Indians  have  made,  and  are  making,  considerable  progress  in 
industry  and  civilization,  and  that  they  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers. 
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Statement  of  the  number,  eondition,  and  leading  products  of 
agricultural  industry  of  the  previous  year,  of  that  portion  of  the 
dhickasaws  which  had  been  enumerated  in  1849,  and  the  re- 
turns published  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  work  ;  also  of  the  Western 
Algonquins,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Meno- 
monies. 


Western 

AlgonqoiiiiL 

Number  of  Indians  of  full  blood, 

4,260 

4,813 

Whites  and  those  of  mixed  blood,  white 

627 

185 

Marriages  during  the  previous  year, . 

2,264 

191 

230 

294 

Families  living  by  agriculture  and  grazing. 

773 

Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  shoemakers. 
Number  of  children  at  school,  . 

29 

417 

Indian  com  raised,  bushels, 

265,851 
4,252 

143,207 
3,202 
14,332 

Wheat  raised,         do,  • 

Potatoes,  do,          do, . 

68,917 

Oats,       do,          do,  . 

14,402 

17,117 

Beans,     do,           do,  .       •       .  . 

2,149 

5,789 

4,946 

14,788 

4,748 

1,148 

302 

24,142 

7,813 

Value  of  agricultural  implements, 

$42,000 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  estimated  the  Indians  in  North  Carolina 
in  1708,  at  about  6,000  ;  and  those  in  South  Carolina,  when  it 
was  first  settled  by  English  colonists,  at  about  7,000.* 

It  is  said  in  the  report  of  H.  Knox,  secretary  of  war,  bear- 
ing date,  June  15th,  1789,  ^^The  whole  number  of  Indian  war- 
riors south  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  may  be 
estimated  at  14,000.  Those  to  the  northward  of  the  Ohio,  and 
to  the  southward  of  the  lakes,  at  about  5,000.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  may  be  estimated  at 
three  for  every  warrior — the  whole  number  amounting  to  76,000 
souls,  ""f 

The  secretary  of  war  in  his  letter  to  the  President,  bearing 
date  July  7th,  1789,  in  relation  to  a  treaty  made  with  the 

*  See  Schoolcraft's  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  110  and  156. 
T  See  American  SUte  Papers,  vol.  iV.,  on  Indian  Affairs,  pp.  13,  38,  39, 
and  659. 
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Clierokeos,  says,  The  freqaent  wars  thej  had  with  the  frontier 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  greatly  diminished  their  nnm- 
bers."  The  commissioners  appointed' to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
them  in  1785,  in  the  report  of  Deo.  2d  of  wat  year,  make  the 
following  statement :  We  have  for  the  information  of  Con- 
gress collected  as  near  as  may  be,  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
four  southern  States,  and  we  find  the  gun  men  of  the  Chcro- 

kees,  2,000 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Creek  nations,  from  an  agent  who 

resided  seven  years  in  their  towns,  •  •  •  .  5,400 
The  Chickasaws,  .  .  .  .  .800 
The  Choctaws,   .  6,000 

Total,  14^00 

There  are  also  some  remains  of  tribes  settled  among  these,  as 
Shawanees,  Eutchees,''  &o.,  &o. 

The  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  war  in  June  1789,  is  evi- 
dently based  mostly  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Dec. 
1785,  just  referred  to,  which,  judging  from  the  present  estimates 
of  those  tribes,  was  too  high  for  the  Choctaws,  and  quite  too 
low  for  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  with  the  Choctaws,  in  a  communication  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  bearing  date  Dec.  18th,  1801,  say,  "  A 
very  few  families  have  commenced  the  culture  of  cotton ;  it  is 
not  manufactured  by  more  than  twelve  in  the  whole  nation, 
whose  population  exceeds  fifteen  thousand." 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  of  June  1789,  estimating 
the  Indians  at  76,000,  did  not  include  those  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  other  middle  States,  probably  numbering  about 
10,000,  which  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  but  were  subject  to  the  several  States  in  which  they  re- 
sided. This  would  swell  the  whole  number  then  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  about  86,000,  the  descendants  of  whom 
now  number  over  1 12,000,  according  to  the  enumerations  and 
estimates  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  heretofore  stated. 

The  probability  is,  that  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws,  and 
perhaps  some  of  those  in  the  northwestern  territory,  were  under- 
estimated, and  that  there  were  nearly  100,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States  in  1789.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed 
in  the  various  wars  waged  against  them  by  the  United  States 
from  1790  to  1815,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  removing  them 
west  of  the  Mississippi;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
with  these  exceptions,  all  the  tribes  which  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  have  been  increasing  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 
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The  tendency  of  the  savage,  and  particularly  the  hnnter 
state,  is  to  separate  and  individual  exertion — to  isolation  and  in- 
dividuality of  character,  and  to  produce  pet^  independent 
tribes.  Except  for  warlike  purposes,  they  resist  all  efforts  for 
association,  union,  and  confederation  of  tribes.  Hence  the 
want  of  any  regular  institutions  of  government,  of  religion  or 
education ;  of  any  fixed  laws,  accurate  conceptions  of  morals,  of 
personal  ri^ts,  and  of  tribunals  to  administer  justice.  Hence 
individuals  and  tribes  have  no  conceptions  of  any  remedies  for 
wrongs  and  injustice,  except  retaliation,  force,  violence,  and 
murder.  Savage  tribes  coming  in  contact,  have  frequent  wars 
with  each  other ;  and  after  the  country  was  colonized  by  Euro- 
peans, they  had  frequent  wars  with  the  whites.  They  are  an 
isolated,  austere,  unsocial  people,  and  have  few  children,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  works  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  As  they  are  ignorant 
of  medical  science,  and  suffer  great  hardships,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  their  children  die  young. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  introduction  among  them,  and  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquoi:?. 

2d.  The  frequent  quarrels,  murders,  and  bloody  wars  among 
themselves. 

3d.  Their  wars  with  the  whites. 

4th.  Frequent  sufferings  by  reason  of  a  want  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  ;  and. 

Lastly.  Ignorance  of  medical  science. 

All  these  causes,  except  the  first  and  third,  operated  with 
greater  force  before  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whites, 
than  they  do  at  present.  Though  their  hunting  grounds  have 
been  contracted,  yet  the  increased  value  of  their  firs,  deer  and 
buffalo  skins,  and  the  use  of  agricultural  implements  and  do- 
mestic animals,  which  they  have  learned  from  the  whites,  more 
than  compensate  for  the  loss.  The  second  and  third  causes  have 
ceased  to  operate  with  the  colonized  tribes,  as  well  as  those  east 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  evils  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
have  greatly  diminished  among  those  tribes  which  have  fixed 
habitations,  and  give  their  attention  to  agriculture  and  gnudnff. 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  Indians  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  exceeded  200,000  when  the  European  colonists  first  set- 
tled in  Virginia,  New  York,  and  New  England  ;  nor  that  they 
exceeded  150,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
noF  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  descendants  of  those 
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IndiauB,  now  numbering  about  112,000,  may  increase  to  150,000, 
and  perhaps  more,  before  the  close  of  the  present  ccntuiy.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  hr  distant,  when  Congreai 
will  unite  all  tbe  tribes  colonized  west  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
under  one  government,  appoint  a  governor,  judges,  and  mar- 
shals, or  sheriffs,  for  them,  and  allow  them  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress, to  look  after  their  rights  and  interests.  Union,  and  a  re- 
gular system  of  government,  would  do  more  for  them  than  any- 
thing else  ;  which  their  excesfdve  tendency  to  independent  aotion 
will  probably  prevent  them  from  ever  forming,  without  the  aid 
of  Congress.  As  to  the  Indians  farther  west,  they  must  he 
chastised  into  submission  to  the  government  and  laws  of  the 
country,  and  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  before  much 
can  be  done  effectually  to  learn  them  habits  of  regular  industry, 
and  the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  missionary  cannot  effect  much 
without  law,  the  judge,  the  sheriff,  and  the  soldier. 

Sec.  1 1 .  Indians  of  the  British  North  America/n  Provinces. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  Canada,  from  a  report  of  the  Canadian  par- 
liament, as  follows :  In  Lower  Canada,  3,301,  and  in  Upper 
Canada,  8,862--total,  12,163.  This  report,  he  remarks,  "is  at 
beat  but  an  estimate ;  and  in  tJbis  respect,  the  Canadians,  Hke 
ourselves,  are  apt  to  over-estimate." 

M.  H.  Perley,  Esq.,  Indian  Agent  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  gives  the  number  in  that  province  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  according  to  a  recent  census,  and  estimates  it 
for  other  provinces  as  follows  : 


Indians  in  New  Brunswick  per  census,        -  1,427 

Do.    in  Prince  Edward's  Island  per  census,  -  -  297 

Do.    in  Nova  Scotia,  estimated  at,  -      -  -  -  1,200 

Do.    in  Newfoundland,  estimated  at,       -  -  -  900 

Do.    in  Ter.  of  Labrador,  estimated  at,  -  -  -  4,000 

Add  for  Canada,  per  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  .      -  -  -  12,163 


Making  a  total  of,  -  19,987 


Mr.  Perley  estimates  the  Moravian  missionaries,  and  other 
white  settlers  among  the  Labrador  Indians,  at  1,000.  He  says 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  Indians  render  it  (^cult  to  esti- 
mate them,  and  cause  the  same  persons,  in  many  instances,  to 
be  reckoned  two  or  three  times  over  ;  and  that  they  have  been 
generally  greatly  over-estimated.  He  says  the  government  has 
no  data  for  even  estimating  the  Indians  west  of  Canada  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  which  I  shall  put  down  as  a  mere  conjecture  at 
20  000. 
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Sec.  12.  Population  of  America. 

The  population  of  Patagonia  has  heen  estimated  at  80,000, 
and  the  independent  tribes  of  Indians  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  at  from  1,000,000,  to  1,500,000.  The  probability  is, 
that  these  estimates  are  too  high.  The  enumerations  made, 
and  the  more  accurate  information  acquired,  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  show  that  nearly  all  the  estimates  made  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  America,  have  been  entirely  too  high. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  America  at  the  under-mentioned 
periods.* 


laoo. 

1829. 

1840. 

1850. 

BiiUions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Mexico,       •      •      •  . 

0. 

6. 

7. 

7.0 

Guatemala,   •      •      •  ' 

Q 

San  Salvador, 

Q 

.o 

Nicaragua,    .  • 

* 

1.0 

Honduras,  • 

.3 

Costa  Rica,  . 

.12 

.95 

1.05 

New  Granada,       •      •  ) 

1.8 

2.1 

1.8 

2. 

Ecuador,      .      .      •  | 

.6 

.65 

Peru,  

1.05 

1.15 

1.3 

1.4 

Chili,    ,      .      •      •  . 

.65 

S 

1.05 

1J2 

Bolivia,       .       .      .  ^ 

1. 

1.1 

Argentine  Republic,     •  1 

1.4 

1.8 

1. 

1.14 

Uruguay,      .       .       .  f 

.13 

.14 

Paraguay,     ...  J 

.2 

.22 

Cuba,   •       .      •      •  > 

.6 

.6 

.9 

1J2 

Porto  Rico,  ...  5 

.3 

.38 

.4 

Total  Spanish  America, 

12.45 

15.05 

18.11 

20.. 

4.3 

6.3 

7.4 

Guiana,  

.12 

.14 

.14 

.14 

Other  West  India  Islands, 

1J2 

1.5 

1.8 

2. 

British  Prov.  North  America, 

33 

.73 

1.6 

2.3 

United  States, 

63 

9.63 

17.06 

23.25 

Indians  in  United  States, 

3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Indians  in  Brit  Prov.  and  Ter. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Other  Indians  not  included 

above,       .      .       .  • 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

Total  in  America,  . 

23.74 

32.59 

46.36 

56.43 

♦  The  estimates  for  the  year  1800  are  mostly  in  accordance  with  those 
of  Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  History  of  New  Spain 
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On  the  Property  and  Productive  Industry  of  the 
United  States. — continued  from  chapter  xiv. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  wedUh  of  the  several  States  at  different  periods^ 
and  the  amount  of  property  to  each  person, 

L  Statement  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  the  ag&;re- 
gate  amount  of  taxable  property  aooording  to  the  oAeial  T^oa- 
tions,  and  the  average  amount  of  property  to  each  person,  at  the 
under-mentioned  periods  ;  also  the  per  cent  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  one  period  to  another. 


Yemn. 


Population. 


V..„eofPn,perty. 


Amount  to 
each  PenoQ. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 


378,717 
423^245 
472,040 
523,287 
610,408 
737,699 
994,499 


11.7 
11.5 
10.9 
16.6 
20.8 
34.8 


$44,024,349 
72,065,718 
97,949,917 
153,545,171 
208,856,422 
299,880,338 
697,936,996 


$116 
170 
207 
293 
842 
406 

-601 


In  1820  Maine  was  admitted  as  a  State.  Prior  to  that  time 
it  was  a  District,  suhject  to  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  table.  The  valuation  of  die  property  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Maine,  in  1792,  and  the  amount  to  each  person, 
was  as  follows  \* 

Amount  to  each 
Viluation.  Penon. 

Massachusetts,  -  -  $44,487,266  $115 
Maine,     -       -       -       7,607,132  72 


641 


*  See  American  State  papen  on  Finance,  vol.  I.  pagei  430,  and  443  to 
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Summary  statement  of  the  valiiation  of  hnds,  town  and 
lots,  and  dwelling  houses,  in  the  several  States,  made  by  tho 
sors  of  direct  taxes  levied  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
I  1798  and  1813  and  the  amount  to  each  per8on,f  at  each 
d.   Also  the  valuation  of  slaves  in  several  of  the  States  in 


Valnfttlon 

Valnation 

Amount  to  eftoh 

Valnfttlon  flf 

In  HillioDB 

in  Mfllions 

■m. 

SlftTOBln 

in  179a 

Inl8ia 

179& 

181& 

181& 

[impBhlre 

IS8J7 

888.98 

$189 

$186 

ihosetts    -        - ) 

88.99 

148.95 

161 

904 

iBliind     '  I 

11.08 

91.68 

180 

974 

otioat 

4&81 

8&64 

194 

898 

taooB 

at 

18.79 

89.75 

190 

147 

100.88 

986.99 

187 

946 

.849 

ersey 

88.44 

*9a81 

178 

878 

rWanU 

102.14 

«848-88 

160 

870 

ire         -  - 

8.98 

14.99 

100 

196 

.148 

u»d         -  - 

89.87 

108L48 

98 

974 

14JS88 

i» 

T1.99 

no  retomib 

88 

Gsrolinft  - 

8a84 

6&11 

07 

100 

84.089 

Carolina  - 

17.48 

no  retnma. 

64 

ft 

19.08 

u 

88 

(Sky 
Hee 

91.41 

u 

119 

8.18 

9a76 

88 

98 

9L888 

a  1815 

•81J6 

188 

$819.98 

$69:968 

rhe  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  some  others, 
led  their  taxes  for  1813,  and  hence  no  valuations  were  made  that  year ; 
ims  stated  as  the  valuations  of  those  three  States  in  1813,  were  made 
15. 


Ls  the  slaves  produce  wealth  by  their  labor,  and  consmne  the  products 
lustry  like  other  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  fiur  compari- 
r  the  condition  of  the  several  States,  they  are  not  treated  as  property 
I  persons,  by  whose  labor  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  eoont^  has 
produced. 
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nL  SimiBUurj  BtnteneBt  m  millioM  of  dolhn,  of  <ho  ofitU 
iraliiitioiis  of  tudble  real  estate  in  the  State  of  Y irgima,  at  Ik 
UBder-meiitbiied  periods — 


let  District — 6,178,716  acres  of  laqdand 
bnfldincs     -         -         -  . 
The  Dufldoigs  upon  it  were  valued  at  $10.92 
Value  of  buildings  on  tntj  and  town 

lote     .         .         -         -  16.16 
Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildings  - 
dd  Pistriet— 9,946,862  aeres  of  land 
and  buildings  ... 
Value  of  buildings  on  the  lands     -  12.13 
Value  of  buildii^  on  city  and  town 

lots     -         -         -         -  2.74 
Value  t>f  ci^  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildings    -         -  - 
3d  District — 6,527,368  acres  of  land  and 
buildings    -         .         -  - 

Value  of  buildings  on  the  lands  -  8.04 
Value  of  buildings  on  city  and  town 

lots     -         -         -         -  2.88 
Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildmgs    -         -  - 
4th  District— 26,644,341  acres  of  land 
andbuildines  ... 

Value  of  buildings  on  the  lands  -  6.13 
Value  of  buildings  on  city  and  town 

lots     -         -         -         -  3.31 
Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildings    -  .  - 
Total  value  of  real  estate  and  buildings, 
in  1850      .         -         -  . 
Total  value  of  the  buildings  only         -  62.31 

Total  Valuation  of  real  estate  and  buildings : — 


Ist.  Tide-water  District 
2d.  Piedmont  District 
3d.  The  Valley  Dbtrict 
4th.  The  Trans- Alleghany  District 

Total  valuation  of  real  estate  and  buildings 


In  1819. 

In  1838. 

$71.49 

$60.70 

78.16 

69.02 

41.17 

42.99 

16.06 

89.22 

206.88 

211.93 
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IV.  Sammary  statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  yalne  of 
she  taxable  property  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  ao* 
oording  to  tne  official  valuations  made  for  levying  taxes  for  the 
year  1860 — 


Lands,  buildings,  and  improvements  - 
City  and  town  lots,  and  buildings 
Slaves        .         -         -  - 
Other    personal   property,  stocks, 
moneys,  and  credits 

Total  taxable  property, 


Kentucky. 

$141,720 
32J24 
65,190 

60,348 

299,382 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  average  value  of  slaves  in 
Kentucky  was  estimated  in  1850  at  about  three  hundred  and  ten 
dollars,  including  old,  young,  male  and  female.  Table  II.  shows, 
that  they  were  valued,  in  1813,  in  Maryland,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars,  and  in  North  Carolina,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  dollars.  A  comparison  of  valuations  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  lands  in  those  States  were  assessed  in  1818, 
at  their  full  cash  value,  and  the  probability  is,  that  slaves  were 
also  assessed  at  their  full  average  value.  Prior  to  1790,  the 
average  value  of  slaves  was  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  they 
have  increased  in  value  more  than  three  fold  since  that  time ; 
their  average  value  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  (1852) 
being  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Children  a  year 
old  are  generally  valued  in  Virginia  at  about  one  hundred  dollars 
each  ;  those  five  years  old  are  valued  at  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fiftv  dollars ;  and  in  the  cotton  planting  States,  they 
are  more  valuable  than  they  are  in  the  States  bordering  on  the 
free  States. 

Y.  Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  generally  in  accordance 
with  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1850, — 1st,  of  the  value  of  farms 
and  plantations  in  each  of  the  States,  including  the  wood  and 
timbered  lands  thereon,  or  connected  therewith  ;  2d,  of  the  value 
of  agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  machinery ;  3d,  of  live 
stock ;  4th,  of  all  the  lands  and  real  estate,  according  to  the  valu- 
ations made  in  assessing  state  and  county  taxes ;  5th,  of  all  the 
personal  property  and  effects,  except  slaves ;  6th,  the  aggregate 
valuations  of  personal  and  real  property  ;  7th,  estimate  of  uie  true 
valuations  or  real  amount  of  personal  and  real  estatOi  oxclusive  oi 
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the  Talue  of  Slayes ;  and,  lAstly,  the  ayenige  amount  of  fnfm^ 
to  each  person,  of  the  whole  popidation : — 


Fanuw 

AgrieaL 
ioola, 
Ac 

LIto 
Stock. 

Red 
Estetai 

Perwmal 
JBatatew 

PecMoal 
and 
BeaL 

Pnmv 
tyeeti- 

BMIWL* 

AMI 

toesck 
Fm. 

$618 

8188 

f9.7 

1008 

$184 

8t» 

H«w  HampthiN 

&81 

asT 

98.8 

1046 

8M 

YflRDOIlt 

Miwiarhnnofti  - 

60.7 

8.79 

lt.64 

ffr.s 

16.7 

T8.9 

98J( 

m 

8-91 

9l64 

607.9 

80T.9 

m 

Bbodt  Island  - 

IT.l 

.49 

IM 

01.1 

846 

77.7 

883 

M 

COBIMOtlCIlt 

New  York 
8n  District 

m 

188 

7M 

944 

89.7 

119J 

16&7 

m 

186.8 

404 

18L78 

8ttJ 

1114 

488.T 

6673 

m 

*NnI>iitrlot 

41&8 

iao4 

89.86 

8484 

444 

988.8 

m 

•Naw  Jeraej 

180.8 

448 

1068 

1681 

8oa 

m 

^MUi^Tanla  - 

407.9 

14T8 

4L6 

497.0 

800. 

L46L8 

6419 

176^69 

1 

8311.4  j 

Ohio 

8Sa7 

1976 

4418 

8876 

948 

488.8 

1  6047 

264 

Indiana 

1864 

6L7 

8&48 

1199 

89.9 

168.9 

'  908.6 

806 

UHools  - 

9&1 

6L4 

8481 

8L0 

•48 

1148 

1  1648 

184 

619 

i.89 

a 

68L8 

89i 

218 

Wiaoonain 

8aJ6 

1.64 

488 

8L9 

S6 

847 

44 

iir 

•Iowa  . 

166 

L17 

a69 

16.9 

67 

88.6 

84 

1S6 

Minnetota 

2 

.09 

3 

100 

688.4 

oI.Ov 

107  47 

1,0173 

•Delaware 

1&9 

Al 

1.8S 

273 

8» 

Maryland 

878 

846 

a 

\8\J5 

1923 

821 

District  Ciolombia 

1.7 

.04 

.07 

12.5 

.4 

18.9 

185 

967 

•ViiTBinla 
North  GsnHfna  - 

816.4 

l.Va 

2746 

8S6l 

2S0 

678 

898 

1772 

71.7 

45.1 

1163 

1813 

138 

•Tennessee 

97  8 

5.86 

<HI 

1048 

185  5 

176. 

175 

Kmtackj 

154.8 

5.1T 

296 

17a9 

6ai 

884 

884. 

288 

•Missoori 

68. 

896 

19  n 

668 

124 

175 

•Aricansas 

IK  & 
lO  O 

1  6 

a65 

178 

44 

91.6 

84 

184 

788.4 

80  06 

147.81 

18748 

8<mth  Carolina  - 

884 

418 

1&06 

106.7 

484 

149.1 

1683 

280 

Georgia  - 

96.7 

6.89 

86.78 

121.6 

608 

1894 

182.7 

8U2 

•Florida  - 

68 

•66 

SLSS 

10^ 

125 

•Alabama 

618 

6.19 

21.69 

184 

170 

MlsBlMlppl 

64.7 

6.76 

19.4 

6Si8 

19J 

84.6 

106. 

178 

Looisiana 

76.8 

11.67 

11.15 

1883 

186.1 

868 

Texas  • 

16.4 

8.18 

10.27 

8r.7 

893 

189 

896.6 

8&86 

106.18 

747.7 

CalifomU 

8.9 

a 

8J86 

16.4 

&6 

98.0 

883 

Oregon  - 

J8 

1.87 

•Utah  - 

.8 

•08 

M 

3 

T9 

•NewMexioo  • 

1.6 

.08 

1^ 

8.7 

80 

63 

.44  1 

786  1 

863 

United  SUtee  • 

8^.4 

1 

161^  1 

648^  1 

8n 

*  The  estimated  amountt  of  property  io  the  northern  dittrict  of  New 
York,  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Alabama, 
and  also  in  the  Territories,  are  my  estimates, — ^the  other  amounts  of  pro- 
perty stated,  including  all  those  in  the  fint  six  columns  of  the  table,  are 
either  official  estimates,  or  official  valuations.  In  every  case,  where  I  have 
made  an  estimate,  I  have  made  it  higher  than  the  official  valuation. 
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YI.  Estimate  of  the  ayerage  and  aggregate  value  of  the  alayes 
in  the  several  States ;  the  total  valuation  of  property  including 
slaves,  according  to  the  next  preceding  table,  and  the  average 
amount  to  each  free  person  : — 


Valub  ov  Slatb. 

^  A  T  TTW  €\W 

omB 
PaornTT. 

Valve  or 
PaorxsTT. 

AmooBt 
to  each 
Free  Per- 
son. 

Baoh. 

in^iS^ 

Millions 

MiUiona. 

Delaware  •        .  . 

$800 

$0.88 

$97.5 

$9&9 

$816 

liarrland 

do. 

iT.Ol 

199.9 

919.9 

445 

Distrlet  of  Gohunbla 

da 

11 

18.5 

146 

804 

Virginia  - 

810 

148.48 

866. 

601.6 

696 

North  Carolina  - 

880 

M.17 

181.6 

996.8 

867 

880 

79.09 

176. 

964 

888 

KantookT  ... 

8;o 

65.4 

984 

999.4 

886 

Mlaaoari  - 

da 

97.1 

190. 

147.1 

947 

Arkaniiai  ... 

860 

1644 

96. 

49.4 

960 

46a40 

19748 

1.788.9 

Booth  Gvolina 

8S0 

18474 

16&6 

988.9 

1.016 

Oeorfla  ... 
•Florida  - 

400 

da 

16a«7 
15.79 

189.7 
10.9 

886.4 
96.6 

647 

668 

•Alabama  ... 

da 

187.16 

180. 

967.1 

698 

Mlattaaippi 

da 

19&96 

106. 

999. 

779 

LoQlslana 

da 

97.91 

186.1 

984. 

867 

Tezaa       .        -  - 

da 

98.96 

996 

693 

841 

Total  in  the  Slave  States 

!  68Si41 

747.7 

1^.1 

1  1,148,81 

%jm.5 

8.1663 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
disparity  in  the  relative  increase  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States.  The  increase  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
has  been  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  the  increase 
in  England  and  Wales  from  1800  to  1815  came  the  nearest  to  it. 
— (See  Ante  Chapter  XIV.,  Section  7.) 

A  comparison  of  the  valuations  in  Table  II.  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  statements  in  the  other  tables,  induces  the  belief,  that 
property  was  generally  estimated  at  its  full  cash  value  in  1813, 
and  but  little  under  its  cash  value  in  1798.  The  restoration  of 
peace  in  1815  was  succeeded  by  immense  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  which  flooded  the  country,  induced  extensive  sales  on 
credit,  and  vast  speculations,  which  inflated  the  price  of  lands, 
and  made  a  false  show  of  prosperity,  when  it  was  undermining  the 
industry  of  the  country.  These  causes  produced  the  extravagant 
valuations  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  1815,  stated  in  the 
table.  These  causes  continued  to  operate,  until  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1824 ;  the  country  became  embarrassed,  and  property 
began  to  fall,  and  continued  to  fall  until  1824.  Table  III.  shows 
that  the  real  estate  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia  was  estimated 
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at  about  $20,000,000  leas  in  1838,  than  it  was  in  1819,  aadtt 
mnst  hare  been  much  less  in  1824,  than  it  was  in  1838.  Let  dbe 
reader  reflect  npon  the  general  fall  of  real  estate  from  1818  t» 
1824,  and  satisfy  himself  of  the  caoses. 

While  the  average  amonnt  of  property  to  each  person  in  Mat- 
saohnsetts  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  from  1840  to  1850,  the 
ayerage  amount  in  the  agricoltural  States  increased  very  littk. 
The  per  cent,  of  increase  of  the  population  from  1840  to  1850, 
was  greater  in  each  of  the  manufiicturing  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  than  it  was  in  either  of  the  ml 
States  of  New-York  and  Ohio.  In  1798,  the  average  weal&  of 
^6  people  of  Vermont  and  the  northern  district  of  New  York, 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massaohosetti ; 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  only  about  hlflf  as  great.  Why  this  great 
change  in  relative  condition  ?  This  question  should  excite  the 
earnest  inquiry  of  every  reflecting  mao.  Tbe  territory  of  Ver- 
mont is  about  a  quarter  greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  soil  much  better,  and  yet  tbe  farming  lands  of  the  latter  are 
valued  at  an  amount  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those  of  tbe  former. 
The  rich  lands  of  the  north  western  States  are  of  coroparatiyely 
small  value,  for  want  of  manufacturing,  industry,  and  a  large  maaa- 
faoturing  population,  to  create  a  demand  for  their  products. 
The  anticipated  benefits  of  canals  and  railroads  to  agricultural 
communities,  without  manufacturing  or  mining  industry,  have,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  proved  delusive. 

The  tables  show  that  there  is  a  much  greater  amount  of  wealth 
in  the  slave  States,  than  the  people  of  the  free  States  have  gene- 
rally supposed  ;  and  that  the  cotton  planting  States  are  at  present 
more  prosperous  than  the  agricultural  States  of  the  north  and 
northwest.  They  show  that  the  prosperty  of  a  country  depends 
less  on  the  question  between  slavery  and  freedom,  than  it  does  on 
the  spirit,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  and  on  a  proper  divisioa 
of  employments,  in  accordance  with  their  wants,  and  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  It  is  idle  and  absurd  for  a  people  to 
produce  what  they  do  not  need  and  oimnot  sell  to  advantage,  and 
rely  on  purchasing  of  foreigners  articles  of  necessity,  which  they 
might  learn  to  produoe  themselves. 
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Sbc.  2,    Improved  Lands  and  Live  Stock  of  the  Beveral  State*. 

Statement  in  thousand of  the  number  of  aereii  of  jtn proved  lands  con- 
tained in  farms  and  plantations,  and  of  the  number  of  horsea,  cuttltt,  and  other 
Jiv*  stock  in  the  several  Stut^-s,  a.  coriiini;  to  The  CeuMis  (jf  1850;  also  the 
number  m  tbe  Uoited  St«te&  accordiug  to  the  CensuA  of  1840  : 


lApmrad. 
Landii 

W»rk 
Oxen. 

Otbdr 

Cuttldt 

Hjl^^^  

N«w  Hampshire, 

Vernnnnt,  . 

^lode  island, '  . 

%m 

2^251 

3,591 
2,133 
356 
lj768 

43; 

34 

61 

42! 

6 
27 

.2 

134 

146' 
130 
29 
85 

84 
59 
48 
47 
8 
47 

136 
115 

154 
83 
9 
80 

452 

3SS 
920 
189 
44 
174 

m 

03 

66 

81 
30 
76 

11,138 

212 

.3 

618 

393 

567 

 3fll 

^^^^^^^ 

10,285  t 
1,768 
8,628 

447 

64 

350 

.9 

4,1 

2.3 

931 

119 
530 

17S 

13 
61 

767 

80 
562 

3,453 

161 

1,823 

250 

1,040 

22,805 

861 

7.3 

1,580 

253 

!,4rf9 

3,308 

Ohio, 

Indiana,  , 

IlUnois,     .       *  * 

Brfif^hisArL  .        <.  « 

9,851 

1,04a 

824 

g 

463 
314 
268 
58 
30 
38 
1 

3.4 
6.6 
19.6 
,1 

.1 
.7 

544 
285 
294 
100 
64 
40 
1 

65 
40 
76 
55 
43 
23 
f 

749 
390 
541 
119 
76 
69 

i 

3,943 
1,123 
894 
746 
133' 
150 
i 

J, 965 
2,264 
1,916 
20(1 

'IS 

1 

303 

1,945 

6,981 

6334 

Delaware, 
Maryland, 

Di strict  of  Columbia, 
Virginia^    *  * 
Kortb  CwoUiia, 
Tennessee 
Keniudiprt 

581 

le 

IVyitJ  1 

5,454 
5,175 
6,0(58 

2,925 
781 

14 
76 
i 

272 
149 
270 
315 

223 
60 

,8 

2L5 
35.3 
75,3 
65.6 
41  5 

lis 

It 

87 
( 

111  A 

222 
350 
247 

228 

93 

10 
34 

k 
8^ 
37 
86 
63 
111 
34 

24 
99 

0  tjy 
434 
414 
443 

446 
165 

27 
178 
i 

1,310 
595 
812 

1,103 
756 
91 

5e 

339 

2 

1,831 
1,813 
3,tl4 
2^61 
1,603 
837 

34,l5si 

1,380 

247.2 

1,465 

464 

4,87.i;  13,559 

South  CanUnip  * 
Texas, 

4.072 
8,378 
349 
4,435 

1,590 

639 

97 
151 

11 
128 
115 

89 

75 

37.5 
57,4 
5.0 
59.9 
54,5 
44.8 
12A 

193 
334 
73 
228 
314 
106 
215 

20 
73 
0 
67 

fl3 
55 
50 

690 

xm 
433 

436 
415 

637 

560 

372 

305 
110 
90 

1,065 

1^ 

1,583 
597 
684 

20,907 

660  271.5 

1,363 

354 

3,357 

1,755 

8,211 

Californiaj . 

&2 

16 
166 

22 
8 
2 
5 

1.6 
.4 
.3 

8.6 

4 

9 
5 
11 

5 
8 
5 
12 

'J54 
24 
2 
10 

17 
15 
3 
377 

30 
1 
7 

244 

37 

10.9 

29 

30 

290 

41^ 

41 

ll2fS93 

4,328 

558:7 

6,339 

1,695 

10^63 

21^20 

30,314 

0iiit«tt  States  k  1640^ 

J 
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Sbo.  3.    Agricultural  Products  of  the  several  StaUi  in  1849. 

Statement  in  milliom,  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  rye,  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  produced  it 
the  several  Stales  in  1849,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Census  of  1850 : 


Wheat. 



Rye. 

Maize. 

Oats. 

Buck- 
wheal 

Irish 
potatoa 

Sweet 
poutn 

Maine^ 

New  Hampshire,  • 

.296 

.103 

1.75 

2.18 

.104 

3.4dC 

.186 

.183 

1.57 

.97 

.065 

4.305 

Vermont, 

.526 

.176 

2.03 

2.3-1 

.209 

4.94'' 

Massachusetts, 

.031 

.481 

2.34 

1.16 

.106 

3.585 

nnoae  isianu,  * 

.026 

.54 

.21 

.001 

.651 

.042 

.600 

1.93 

1.26 

.229 

2.689 

1.081 

1.569 

10.16 

8.09 

.714 

19.613 

i^ew  xorK, 
New  Jersey, 

13.121 

4.148 

17.86 

26.55 

3.183 

15.398 

.009 

1.601 

1.255 

8.76 

3.38 

.879 

3.207 

.508 

jrenuByivaiiw,  • 

15.367 

4.805 

19.83 

21.54 

2.193 

5.980 

.062 

30.089 

10.208 

46  45 

51.47 

6:255 

24.585 

.575 

Ohio, 

14.487 

.425 

59.07 

13.47 

.638 

5.057 

J8B 

Indiana, 

6.214 

.079 

52.96 

5.65 

.149 

2.083 

^ 

Illinois, 

9.414 

.083 

57.64 

10.08 

.184 

2.515 

.157 

Jnicnigan,  . 

4.926 

.106 

5.64 

2.86 

.473 

2.36 

.001 

WW  ISCOuBlu,  •           •  • 

4.286 

.081 

1  99 

3.41 

.079 

1.402 

.001 

Iowa, .... 

1.530 

.02 

8.65 

1.52 

.052 

.276 

.DM 

Minnesota, . 

.001 

.02 

.03 

.001 

.021 

40.858 

.794 

185.97 

37.02 

r576 

13.714 

.555 

Delaware,  . 

.482 

.008 

3.14 

.6 

.008 

.240 

.065 

Biaryland,  . 

4.495 

.226 

11.10 

2.24 

.103 

.765 

.209 

District  of  Columbia, . 

.017 

.005 

.06 

.01 

.028 

.003 

VinfiniB 

11.232 

.459 

35.25 

10.18 

.214 

1.317 

1.813 

North  Carolina,  . 

2.130 

.229 

27.94 

4.05 

.016 

.620 

5.095 

Tennessee, . 

1  ftIO 
l.Dlif 

nfio 
.yJoU 

7.70 

.019 

1.061 

2.778 

Kentucky, . 

2.140 

.415 

58.67 

8.20 

.016 

1.492 

.998 

Missouri,  . 

2.967 

.044 

36.07 

5.24 

.023 

.934 

.332 

Arkansas,  . 

.199 

.008 

8.89 

.65 

.194 

.788 

25,281 

1.483 

233.39 

38.87 

.399 

6.651 

12.081 

South  Carolina,  . 

1.066 

.044 

16.27 

2.32 

.136 

4.337 

Georgia,  . 

1.088 

.054 

30.08 

3.82 

.227 

6.986 

Florida, 

.001 

.001 

2. 

.06 

.007 

.757 

Alabama,  . 

.294 

.017 

28.75 

2.96 

.246 

5.475 

Mississippi, 

.138 

.009 

22.44 

1.5 

.001 

.261 

4.741 

Louisiana,  . 

10.22 

.09 

.095 

1.428 

Texas, 

.042 

.003 

5.92 

.18 

.093 

1.323 

2.629 

.128 

115.68 

10.93 

.001 

1.065 

25.045 

California,  . 

.017 

.01 

.009 

.001 

Oregon, 

.212 

.06 

.091 

Utah, 

.108 

.01 

.01 

.043 

New  Mexico,  . 

.196 

.36 

.533 

.38 

.07 

.143 

.001 

United  States,  . 

100.471 

14.182 

592.03 

146.45 

8.945 

65.771 

38.257 

United  States  in  1839, 

84.823 

18.645 

377.53 

123.07 

7.291 

108.298.060 

IVODUOTIVX  IVDUSTBT  OV  THE  UNITED  BTATI8.  6M 

ment  in  millionf,  of  the  boshelB  of  pessi  bemns  ind  barley,  the 
of  rice,  tobacco,  wool  and  sugar ;  and  the  bales  of  cotton,  of  four  hun- 
lunds  each,  stated  in  thousands,  produced  in  1849,  according  to  the 
of  the  Census  of  1850 : 


PeM. 
beans. 

Barlej. 

Rice. 

Tobmc*. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Sugar. 

ampshire,  . 

It,     .      .  . 

husetts, 

Island, 

ticut, . 

.205 
.071 
.105 
.044 
.006 
.019 

.152 
.070 
.042 
.112 
.019 
.019 

.14 
1.27 

1.364 
1.108 
3.411 
.585 
.13 
.497 

.093 
1.295 
5.981 

.795 

.051 

.450 

.414 

1.41 

7.095 

8.315 

ork,  . 
Jisey, . 
Ivania, 

.742 
.014 
.055 

3.585 
.006 
.166 

.08 
.91 

10.071 
.375 
4.481 

.^0.357 
.002 
2.326 

.811 

3.757 

.99 

14.927 

12.685 

,       .      .  . 

an,  . 
sin, 

Ota,  . 

.060 
.036 
.083 
.074 
.021 
.005 
.010 

.354 
.045 
.111 
.075 
.209 
.025 
.001 

10.45 
1.04 
.84 

.01 

10.196 
2.61 
2.15 
2.043 
.254 
.374 

4.588 
2.922 
.249 
2.439 
.611 
.078 
.003 

.289 

.820 

12.34 

17.627 

10.890 

ire,    .      .  . 
nd,    .      .  . 
:  of  Columbia,  . 
• 

•»      •      •  • 
Carolina,  . 
see,    .      .  . 
ky,    .      .  . 
n,     .      .  . 
as,    .      .  . 

.004 
.013 
.008 
.522 
1.584 
.369 
.202 
.046 
.286 

.001 

.025 
.003 
.003 
.095 
.009 

.017 
5.466 
.259 
.006 

.063 

21.41 
.01 
56.8 
11.98 
20.15 
55.5 
17.1 
.22 

3.95 
73!85 
194.53 
.76 

65.34 

.058 
.480 

2.861 
.971 
1.364 
2.297 
1.616 
.183 

.048 

1.228 
.028 
.158 
.437 
.179 
.009 

3.034 

.136 

5.811 

183.17 

338.43 

9.830 

2.087 

IJarolina, 

1,      .      .  . 
,       .      .  . 
la,     .      .  . 
ippi,  . 

ina,    .      .  . 

1.027 
1.142 
.135 
.893 
1.073 
.162 
.179 

.004 
.011 

.004 
.005 

159.93 
38.95 
1.075 
2.311 
2.719 
4.425 
.088 

.07 
.42 
1. 
.16 
.05 
.03 
.07 

300.9 
499.09 

45.13 
564.43 
484.29 
178.74 

57.59 

.487 
.990 
.023 
.657 
.559 
.110 
.131 

.671 
1.644 
2.752 
8.243 

.388 
226.0 
7.351 

4.611 

.024 

209.498 

1.80 

2,130.17 

2.957 

247.040 

nia,    .      .  . 
,       .      .  . 

(ezico, 

.002 
.006 

.016 

.010 
.002 

.01 

.005 
.03 
.009 
.033 

.024 

0.12 

.01 

0.77 

States, 

States  in  1839,  . 

9.219 

5.163 
4.161 

215.309 
80.841 

199.72 
219.16 

2,468.60 
1,976.2 

52.513  280  926 
35.802,155.111 

6M  OH  THB  PROPHRTr  Airt> 

Statement  in  thousands,  of  the  gallons  of  molasses  noade,  of  the  rtim 
the  produetB  of  orchanlB,  market  gardens,  and  home-made  or  doteestie  nHi- 
fikctures,  and,  in  millioos,  of  the  ponnds  of  butter  and  cheese  mode,  sadlhs 
value  of  animals  fiittened  for  slaughter,  during  the  year  ending  Jme  1, 189^ 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Census . 


M  lasMt. 

PMaeU 
oroh'dt 

Pro.  mkt 
gardeoft. 

H.  made 
manaTt. 

Butter. 



1  taiwh 
iFSttMii. 

Maine, . 

3.1 

$343 

$122 

$514 

9.244 

2.434 

L  $1,MT 

New  Hampshire, . 

9.8 

248 

57 

393 

6.977 

3.19< 

1  1,9a 

Yermont, 

6. 

315 

19 

278 

11.871 

a730 

1  1,871 

Massachusetts, 

4;7 

464 

600 

205 

8.071 

7.089 

2,901 

Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,. 

64 

98 

26 

.995 

.316 

697 

.7 

175 

197 

192 

6.498 

5.363 

2,202 

24.3 

1,609 

1,093 

1,608 

43.656 

27.127 

10^11 

New  York,  . 

56.5 

1,762 

912 

1,280 

79.766 

49.741 

13,574 

New  Jersey, 

.9 

607 

475 

113 

9.487 

.366 

2,638 

Pennsylvania, 

50.6 

723 

689 

749 

39.878 

8,220 

108. 

3,092 

2,076 

2,142 

129.131 

52.612 

24,432 

OVno,   •      •  , 

308.3 

695 

214 

1  712 

34.449 

20J819 

7439 

Indiana, 

180.3 

325 

73 

12.881 

.624 

6^568 

Illinois, 

8.3 

446 

127 

1,156 

12.526 

1.278 

4^72 

Michigan, 

19.8 

133 

15 

341 

7.066 

1.011 

1,328 

Wisconsin,  . 

9^9 

5 

32 

43 

3.634 

.4 

920 

Iowa,  . 

3.2 

8 

9 

221 

2.171 

.21 

620 

Minnesota,  . 

.001 

003 

529.8 

1,612 

470 

5,104 

72.726 

24.342 

22,050 

46 

12 

38 

1.055 

.003 

374 

Maryland, 

1.4 

164 

201 

112 

3!S06 

.004 

1,955 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

15 

67 

2 

.015 

.001 

9 

Virginia, 

40.3 

177 

183 

2,156 

11.089 

.436 

7,500 

'J 

«>* 

4.140 

.UVO 

Tennessee,  . 

la 

53 

97 

3,138 

8.139 

.178 

6,402 

Kentucky, 

40. 

106 

293 

2,457 

9.878 

.214 

6,459 

Missouri, 

5.6 

512 

99 

1,663 

7.792 

.202 

3,349 

Arkansas, 

40 

17 

638 

1.854 

.03 

1,163 

95.2 

1,147 

1,008 

12,290 

47.774 

1.164 

32,979 

South  Carolina,  . 

15.9 

35 

47 

909 

2.982 

.005 

1,303 

Georeia, 
Florida, 

216.1 
352.8 

93 
1 

76 

9 

1,839 
76 

4.64 
.371 

.047 
.018 

6,340 
515 

Alabama, 

83.4 

15 

85 

1,934 

4.009 

.031 

4,823 

Mississippi,  . 

18.3 

50 

46 

1,164 

4.346 

.021 

3,636 

Louisiana,  . 

10,931.2 

22 

148 

139 

.683 

.002 

1,459 

Texas, 

441.6 

12 

12 

256 

2.326 

.091 

1,106 

12.059.3 

228 

423 

6,317 

19.357 

.215 

19,182 

California,  . 

17 

75 

7 

.001 

100 

Oregon, 
Uuh,  . 

1 

90 

.211 

.037 

164 

24 

1 

.083 

.031 

68 

New  Mexico, 

4.2 

8 

7 

6 

.006 

82 

United  States, 

4.2 

26 

196 

14 

.295 

.074 

414 

12.820.8 

$7,714 

$5,266 

$27^75 

312.941 

105.534 

$109,469 

U.  States  in  1839, . 

|t7,257. 

$2,601*: 

$29,023 

val.$33,787,008| 

•  Numerics  and  floriaU,  ia  18S9,  $608,5S4. 
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Statement  of  other  agricultural  products  returned  with  the 
Coisus  of  18&0,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  tables : 


Wine  made,— galloni,  . 
Hay, — ^tona.  .... 
Cloyer  aeea, — ^boshela,  . 
Other  grass  seed, — ^bushela, 
Hops, — ^pounds,     .  , 
Flax, — ^pounds. 
Flax  seed, — bushels. 
Silk  cocoons, — pounds,  . 
Beeswax  and  honey,— pounds, 
Hemp,— tons,  


QuanUtj. 


221,248 
12,839,141 
467,983 
413,154 
3,467,574 
13,391,415 
562,810 
14,763 
14,850,627 
35,093 


Vala*. 


$221,000 


346,000 
805,000 

29,000 
1,856,000 
3,150,000 


72.34 
8.39 


Estimated  income  of  agriculturists  in  the  United  States,  from 
labor  and  capital,  employed  during  the  year  ending,  June  Ist, 
1850,  including  the  value  of  improvements*  : 

Wheat,*  90,424,000  bushels  at  an  average  price  of 
80cts. 

Rye,*  16,781,000  bushels  at  50cts. 
Indian  Com,t  about  120,000,000  bushels  used  for  food 
and  sold  to  distil,  export,  and  to  use  for  other  than 
agricultural  purposes,  at  40cts. 
Oats,*  perhaps  half,  or  67,100,000  bushels  sold  and 

used  for  other  than  agricultural  purposes,  at  28ot8. 
Buckwheat,*  8,200,000  bushels,  at  50ct8. 
Pototoes,*  96,360,000  bushels,  at  25cts. 
Peas  and  Beans,*  8,450,000  bushels,  at  SOcts. 
Barley,*  4,650,000  bushels,  at  50ct8. 
Rice,  216,000,000  lbs.  at  Sets. 
Tobacco,  199,720,000lbs.  at  4ict8. 
Cotton,  987,200,000lbs.  at  lO^cts. 
Wool,  52,51d,000lbs.  at  80cts. 
Cane  Sugar,  247,778,0001bs.  at  4icts 
Maple  Sugar,  dd,980,000lbs.  at  8ctB. 
Molasses,  12,820,000gals.  at  20cts. 
Products  of  Orchards,  valued  at 
Products  of  Market  Gardeners 

Value  of  home-made  goods,  less  one-half  for  materials, 
&c. 


48.00 

18.79 
4.10 
24.09 
6.76 
2.38 
.  a.45 
9.00 
101.18 
16.76 
11.15 
2.72 
2.66 
7.71 
5.26 

18.78 

*  NoTx — One-tenth  part  of  the  wheat,  barley  and  rye,  and  one-twelfth  part 
of  the  oata.  buckwheat,  peas,  beans  and  potatoes,  have  been  deducted  for 
•aed ;  and  the  remaining  quantitiet  stated  at  their  eptimated  aYerage  valoea, 
at  the  places  of  production. 

t  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  crop  of  Indian  com,  see  section  3,  of  chap.  zi. 
and  note  on  page  27d. 
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Batter,  81 2,941, OOOlbs.  at  14cts.  .  tiZM 

Cheese,  105,534,000lbs.  at  7cts.  7J8 

Value  of  animals  fiittened  and  slaoghtered*  109.47 
Value  of  wine,  hops,  flax,  silk  cocoons,  beeswax,  and 

honey,  heretofore  estimated  at  8JI 

Hemp,  85,093  tons  at  $90  8J5 
One-fifth  part  of  the  Hay,  estimated  as  sold,  and  not 

used  by  agriculturists,  valued  at  25.00 
Annual  increase  of  live  stock,  over  and  above  those 

lolled,  8  ]^r  cent  (being  the  same  as  the  increase  of 

the  inJubitants),  valued  at  ltf.3} 
Hones,  Mules,  ^c,  raised  and  sold  for  purposes  other 

than  agriculture,  estimated  at  5.00 

Clearing  and  Fencing  2,800,000  acres  of  land  at  $11  80.80 

Draining,  and  other  agricnltnral  improvements  8 
Milk  and  Cream  consumed,  estimated  as  worth  one* 

third  part  as  much  as  the  butter  and  cheese,  lT.90 

Products  of  domestic  gardens,  estimated  at  13.00 

Bggs  and  Poultry,  estimated  at  15.00 

Total  $657.55 

Sao.  4.  Afanufacturingy  Mechanical^  and  Mining  IndtuUy  of  tie 
several  States  in  1850. 
Statement  of  tke  capital  and  number  of  persons  emploved  in 
the  United  States,  in  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  uron — 
the  value  of  the  raw  materials  used,  including  fuel,  Asc,  and  the 
gross  value  of  the  products,  during  the  year  ending  June  Ist^ 
1850,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  census ;  also  the  average 
amount  of  capital  employed,  and  the  net  value  produced  to  eadh 
person. 


Ck>ttoD. 

WoqL 

OwtfagA. 

Wrought 

Iron. 

Capital  invested  (millions) 

$74.5 

$28.12 

$17.34 

$17.41 

$14.49 

Value  of  products  in  millions 

61.87 

48.2 

12.75 

26.1 

16.74 

Value  of  materials  do. 

34.88 

25.7 

7 

10.34 

9.69 

Net  value  produced  do. 

27 

17.6 

6.75 

14.76 

7.06 

Males  employed 

33.150 

22.678 

20.298 

23.541 

18.178 

Females  employed 

59.136 

16.574 

160 

.48 

.79 

Capital  to  each  person 

$807 

$716 

$848 

$740 

$1,093 

Net  value  produced  to  each 

persoii 

$293 

$280 

$625 

$531 

*  The  returns  of  the  value  of  animals  daughtered  agree  substantially  with 
the  estimates  of  animal  products  oonsomed,  contained  in  seotto  3,  ohap.  xL 
(page  278.) 


PRODUCrmi  IKDUBTRT  OF  THX  UHITID  BTAISS.  fUSff 


Summary  statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital employed  in  the  several  States  in  mining,  manufactures)  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  1840,  and  in  1850 ;  also,  the  value  of  ma- 
terials and  foel  used,  and  the  value  of  the  products,  during  the 
year  ending  June  Ist,  1850.* 


A.moimt  of  CSapital  invMtod. 

Matorids 

and 
Fuel  osed. 

Valna 
of 

Prodnetik 

In  18401 

JnlSBO. 

jname 

$7.5 

$14.7 

$13.5 

$24.6 

x^ow  Aainpsaire  * 

9.4 

17.9 

1  Q  Q 

OA  Q 

Vermont  - 

5.1 

5. 

4.2 

8.6 

Massachusetts 

44.1 

83.3 

85.8 

151. 1 

Rhode  Island 

XI/  i 

1Q  O 

13.2 

22.1 

Connecticut 

14.6 

26.1 

24.5 

48.8 

91.4 

159.9 

155. 

280. 

New  Yk.  J  I  S"; 

23.4 

48.3 

70.2 

130.9 

35.6 

53.4 

63.4 

106.8 

New  Jersey 

13.3 

22.2 

22. 

39.7 

Pennsylvania 

44.6 

90.6 

79.4 

147.8 

116.9 

214.5 

235. 

425J2 

Ohio 

14.3 

28.4 

33.4 

62.1 

Indiana 

4.2 

7.9 

9.3 

18.7 

Illinois 

3.4 

6.1 

9. 

16.7 

Michigan  - 

3.2 

6.5 

5.6 

10.5 

Wisconsin  - 

.8 

3.4 

5.3 

8.7 

Iowa 

•3 

1-21 

2. 

3.4 

Minnesota  - 

•09 

.02 

.  5 

$26*2 

$53.60 

$64.62 

$120.15 

*  The  returns  for  1850,  embrace  only  industrial  establishmentSf  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  exceed  in  yalue  $500  per  annum.  This  arises  from  a  defect 
in  the  Statute  regulating  the  taking  of  the  census.  It  ift  propeV  to  remark, 
iJso,  that  the  statements  so  far  as  regards  many  of  the  States,  are  taken  from 
the  first  hasty  examination  of  the  schedules,  and  may  he  corrected  bv  a  re- 
vision, and  a  more  careful  examination  of  them.  The  returns  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  territories  are  too  uncertain  to  base  any  safe  coneluaioos  upon 
them. 


ON  THE 

PBOPSBTT 

AND 

InlSIO. 

InlSBOi 

Delaware  - 

$L6 

$2.8 

$2.8 

$47 

Maryland  • 

7^ 

14.7 

17.3 

m 

Dial  Columbia  - 

1. 

1. 

1.6 

12 

Virf^inia  - 

14.4 

18.1 

18.1 

29.6 

N.  Carolina 

4. 

7.7 

4.2 

U 

Tennessee  - 

6.3 

7, 

4.7 

9A 

Eentaoky  - 

6.6 

14.2 

12.5 

23LS 

Miflsoori  - 

3.1 

4J2 

12.4 

242 

Arkansas  - 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.7 

43.7 

70.1 

73.8 

im 

S.  Carolina- 

3.4 

6. 

3.9 

6.7 

Georria 
Florioa 

3. 

5.8 

3.4 

6.7 

.7 

.7 

.2 

.6 

Alabama  • 

2.1 

8.9 

2.1 

4.5 

Mississippi  - 

1.8 

1.9 

.8 

2.7 

Louisiana  - 

6.8 

7. 

.3 

7.4 

Texas 

.6 

.4 

1.2 

17.8 

25.9 

11.1 

OA  O 
iCV.O 

California  - 
Oregon 
New  Mexico 

United  States  - 
Deduct  the 

.6 
.8 
.1 

.8 
.9 
.1 

12.7 
2.1 

J2 

$296. 
materials 

$525.6 

$541.3 

$1,006.1 
541.8 

Net  Yalne  produced  by  Labor  and  Capital 

$464.8 

Sec.  5.   Income  from  Capital  and  Industry  in  the  United  States^ 

in  1850. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  give  no  information  on  the 
subject  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  census  of  1840  states 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  m  commerce,  retail-trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  internal  transportation,  at  $390,972,000 ;  which,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  reports  on  commerce  and  navigation, 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  reports  of  transport- 
ation by  cauals  and  railroads,  and  the  reports  of  Chambers  of 
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Commerce,  furnish  the  only  reliable  information  from  which  the 
income  from  that  branch  of  industry  and  business  can  be  esti- 
mated. The  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
between  the  years  1840  and  1850,  was  much  greater  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  inhabitants — ^by  reason  of  the  largely  increased  facili- 
ties for  internal  commerce,  by  means  of  raihroads,  canals,  and  the 
improyement  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  increase  of  mining 
ana  manufacturing  industry,  the  greater  density  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country.  The  income 
from  commerce,  navigation,  and  transportation  in  1840  has  been 
estimated  (ante  458  and  459)  at  $169,000,000;  which  is  prob- 
ably too  low,  and  does  not  include  the  income  from  banking  and 
insurance  business,  more  than  half  of  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  commerce,  navigation,  and  the  business  of  trans- 
portation, and  for  which  perhaps  eleven  millions  of  dollars  or 
more  should  be  added — swelling  the  income  from  all  these  sources 
in  1840,  to  $180,000,000.  Add  to  that  sum  fifty  per  cent  for 
increase,  and  it  would  give  $270,000,000  for  the  income  for  the 
year  ending  June,  Ist,  1850,  derived  from  conmierce,  navigation, 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property,  and  so  much  of  the 
income  of  banking  and  the  business  of  insurance  as  is  derived 
from  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  furnish  very  few  returns  of 
the  products  of  the  forest  and  fisheries,  which  must  be  mostly 
estimated  from  those  of  the  census  of  1 840.  The  value  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  made,  is  included  with  the  products  of  manu&ctur- 
mg  establishments.  The  products  of  the  forest,  in  1840,  in- 
cluding fuel,  and  excluding  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  have  been  va- 
lued at  about  $38,500,000;  and  they  may  be  estimated  in  1850 
at  $50,000,000.  The  net  products  of  the  fisheries  m  1840,  have 
been  estimated  at  oyer  $10,000^000,  and  they  may  be  estimated 
at  that  sum  for  1850. 

Estimated  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
arising  from  Ubor  and  capital  employed  in  agricul- 


ture, and  on  farms,  during  the  year  ending  June  1st,  MiL 

1850,  brought  forward  nearly   $658 

Add  for  omissions  and  undervduations.   42 

Income  from  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining 

industry,  about   465 

Income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and  transportation  2*!Q 

Income  from  the  forest  estimated  at   50 

Income  from  the  fisheries,  estimated  at   10 

Income  from  banking  and  insurance  not  included  with 

commerce   15 


Total  for  1850    $1,510 
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That  stun  wonld  give  an  average  income  to  each  person  in  ^ 
United  States,  of  nearly  sixty-five  dollars ;  and  if  the  ayoim 
oonsumption  of  each  slave  did  not  exceed  $30  (vrhich  is  the 
largest  snm  asoailj  estimated),  it  wonld  allow  an  average  income 
to  each  free  person  in  the  United  States,  of  about  $70. 

The  retnms  of  the  census  of  1 840  do  not  include  the  valae 
of  animals  sUnghtered.  This  information,  contained  in  the  cenaw 
of  1850,  enables  me  to  revise  my  estimate  of  the  income  from 
animals  in  1840,  and  shows  that  the  estimates  contained  on  pagei 
453  and  454,  and  carried  into  the  aggregates  on  page  462,  were 
not  far  from  correct.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  corn 
is  consumed  by  animals,  and  is  included  in  the  value  of  hogs, 
cattle,  and  sheep  slaughtered. 

The  remarks  at  the  end  of  section  18  of  chap.  xiv.  (ante 
pages  463,  464)  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  United  States  in 
1850,  and  to  the  census  of  that  year,  nearly  as  well  as  to  the 
eensus  and  year  1840.  Cotton  was  not  so  high  in  1840  as  it 
was  in  1850 ;  and  hence  the  income  of  the  cotton-plan tiog  States, 
and  the  profit  of  slave  labor  in  them,  was  greater  at  the  latter 
than  it  was  at  the  former  period.  The  income  in  1 850,  of  slave 
labor  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  some  other  States,  exceeded 
the  income  from  free  agricultural  labor  in  the  North-western 
States,  much  more  than  appears  from  the  table  on  page  462. 

Why  is  it  that  fEuming  lands  in  Massachusetts  are  worth  twice 
as  much  as  those  of  the  same  quality  in  Vermont  and  Ohio  ;  and 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  those  of  the  same  quality  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  I*  Why  is  it,  that 
the  mcrease  of  wealth,  and  particularly  of  the  value  of  real  estate, 
has  been  so  much  more  rapid  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Vermont, 
and  in  the  northern  district  of  New  York  ?  Why  is  it  that  the 
average  amount  of  productive  industry  to  each  person  is  about 
twice  as  great  in  Massachusetts  as  it  is  in  Vermont,  Ohio,  or  any 
of  the  rich  agricultural  States  of  the  North-west  ?  Wliy  is  it, 
that  from  1840  to  1850,  the  increase  of  population  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  was  from  34  to  35  per  cent.,  and  less 
than  8  per  cent,  in  Vermont;  and  that  great  numbers  of  persons 
went  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  in  search  of  employment  ? 
Why  are  all  the  agricultural  countries  of  the  earth  poor,  when 
compared  with  manufacturiu^  countries  f  Why  is  agricultural 
Ireland  poor,  and  manu&cturing  Britain  immensely  rid),  beyond 
all  former  examples,  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  How  can 
these  results  (shown  by  the  censuses  of  the  United  States,  of 
1840  and  1850,  and  the  statistics  of  other  countries),  be  ac- 


♦  See  Tables  L,  XL,  IV.,  and  V.,  in  section  1,  of  this  chapter. 
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counted  for  f  These  are  questions  which  should  command  the 
attention,  not  only  of  every  statesman,  but  of  every  fimner  and 
of  every  citizen.  I  cannot  account  for  the  facts,  for  the  condition 
of  classes,  communities,  states,  and  nations,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  progress  made  by  them  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  particuwiy  during  the  last  forty  years,  except  on  the  prin- 
ciples stated  and  discussed  in  these  essays.  Let  every  man 
inquire  into  the  causes  for  himselt 
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A. 

Africa^  670. 

Agriculture — preceded  by  the  use  of  the  metals  and  the  meohame 
arts,  58  to  60,  and  dependent  upon  them,  149  and  176. 

Agricultural  implements — improvements  in,  177. 

Agricultural  products— of  England,  419  and  427 ;  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  441 ;  of  France,  219  and  443;  of  Mexico,  449; 
of  the  United  States,  453,  and  622  to  625 — Increase  of  m 
fhirope,  219  to  225.    See  also  Wheat,  Cotton,  &c 

Alcohol: — ^its  properties,  533 ;  its  effects,  5d5  to  537 ;  quantities 
consumed,  540  to  545. 

American  Colonies — their  settlement  and  progress  in  population,  578 
to  583. 

Anti-Masonry  and  Anti-SlAvery,  117. 
Aigentme  Republic,  60^1  and  613. 

Aristocracy — the  different  classes,  their  diaracteristics  and  influ- 
ence, 96. 

Arts— r^the  useful  arts  and  agriculture  among  ancient  nations,  175. 

Asia-r-population  of,  673  to  576. 

Assignats  of  France,  253  and  268  ;  of  Russia,  254. 

Associations  and  Corporations — ^their  origin  and  character,  494  and 

513 ;  their  advantages,  495  and  517 ;  their  influence  od 

civil  Uberty,  531. 
Auricular  Confession  and  its  influence,  68. 
Austrian  Empire,  220  and  4X6.    See  also  Europe. 

B. 

lialanoe  of  trade — the  causes  which  produce  it|  369  ;  effects  of  an 
adverse  balance,  32,  258  to  263,  and  407  ;  effects  of  foreign 
debts,  382  to  385,  and  393  to  402. 
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IVDXX. 


Banks  and  banking — history  o(  252 ;  notes  issued  in  Europe  and 
America,  253  to  257 ;  in  the  United  States,  261,  264;  fiul 
ures  o(  32  and  267  to  269.  Remedy  suggested,  269. 

Bankruptdes--See  Failures. 

Barley — ^production  and  use  o^  214. 

Belgium — See  Holland  and  Belgium ;  also  Europe. 

Benefit  Societies,  523. 

Bolivia,  613. 

Brazil,  602. 

British  Provinces  of  North  AoMrioa,  694  to  599. 
Buckwheat  and  Millet,  ^15. 
Buenos  Ayres — See  Aigentine  BepuUic 
Buildings---See  Houses. 

C. 

Canada,  594  to  598. 
Canals,  501  moA  608. 

Capital — should  be  divided  into  material  and  immaterial,  180 ;  and 
distinguished  from  materials  and  products,  129  to  132;  im« 
-naterial  capital  more  important  and  difficult  to  acquire  than 
material  capital,  134  ana  135.  Capital  employed  in  Great 
Britain  in  agriculture,  431 ;  do.  in  manufactures  and  mining, 
482  and  433 ;  amount  employed  in  the  United  States  in 
agriculture,  460  and  618 ;  do.  in  manufactures,  455  and  626 
to  628  ;  do.  in  mining,  457  ;  do.  in  commerce,  459 ;  com- 
parative amount  to  each  person,  in  each  employment,  460. 

Capital  and  labor — ^importance  of  organizing  them,  494. 

Castes  and  condition  of  society  in  ancient  times,  512. 

Carriages  and  Coaches,  500. 

Catholic  Church — its  system  of  Government,  77.    See  also  Pope 

and  priesthood. 
Centralization  of  power — ^its  evil  tendencies,  100  to  108. 
Cereal  grains — their  history,  production  and  consumption,  211 

to  222. 

Charters  of  cities  and  towns,  101  and  514. 

Cheap  goods  and  products — what  is  the  true  test  of  cheapness  to  the 

consumer,  479  to  480. 
Chili,  601  and  613. 
China,  574. 

Chimneys — their  origin,  181. 
Chloroform,  534  and  536. 

Christians— character  and  usages  of  the  early  Christiana,  83. 

Christianity  and  church  government — their  supposed  end  and  pm> 
pose,  73  to  75.  See  also  Religions,  Religious  PerseeutionSy 
Protestant  Churches,  and  Ecdesiasdeal  €k>vemment 
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CSvilization  defined,  54.  Industry,  property  and  education  lie  at  its 
foundation,  55  ;  suocessive  steps  in  its  progress,  56  to  G5 ; 
its  origin  in  warm  climates,  178. 

Civil  liberty — its  progress,  120  and  614. 

Clergy — See  Pope  and  Priesthood ;  also  Eoclesiastical  Government. 

Coal — its  uses  and  production,  169  and  168. 

Coffee — its  production  and  consumption,  229  and  232 ;  its  good 

influence,  234  and  644. 
Combinations  of  political  partisans,  and  their  evil  influences,  112. 

See  also  Political  Associations  and  Parties. 
Coin — an  instrument  of  commerce,  132  ;  exports  o(  and  imports 

into  the  United  States,  258  to  260.    See  Predous  Metals. 
Cold  and  heat — their  influences^  183  and  184. 
Colonial  policy  of  Europe,  141. 
Colonization  Societies,  619. 

Commerce — its  origin,  basis  and  advantages,  -60 ;  its  object  and 
legitimate  sphere,  367  to  369.  Domestic  commerce  dej^nda 
on  a  division  of  employments,  370.  Tendencies  of  commerce^ 
33  and  873.  Exports  and  imports,  on  what  they  depend, 
378  to  380 ;  how  influenced  by  papr  money,  380.  How 
foreign  commerce  should  be  regulated,  386  to  389.  Exports, 
imports  and  foreign  debts  of  the  United  States,  from  1790 
to  1850,  p.  389  to  402.  Exports  and  commercial  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  403  to  409  and  335  to  342  ;  'do.  of  France, 
410  to  413 ;  do.  of  Belgium,  415  ;  do.  of  Austria,  Russia 
and  Cuba,  416.  Effects  of  foreign  commerce  on  industiy,  498. 

Common  law — See  Laws  and  GU)vemment  of  England. 

Common  Schools — See  Schools. 

Competition — utility  of,  and  injurious  effects  of  excessive  eompetir 
tion,  297. 

Confederation,  or  Confederacy,  102  and  514. 
Consolidated  Government,  103. 
Conventions — See  Political  Conventions. 

Copper — uses  of,  and  quantities  produced,  161  to  163 ;  prices  of^  849. 

Corporations — See  Associations  and  Corporations. 

Cotton — the  production,  manufacture,  and  trade  in,  199  to  209  ; 

comparative  prices  of  cotton  goods,  335  to  341. 
Cuba — exports  of,  4 1 6 ;  population,  599.  See  also  Coffee  and  Sugar. 

D. 

Debts — tbdr  depressing  influence  upon  individuals  and  nations,  383. 
Foreign  debts  more  injurious  to  a  community  than  domestab 
debts,  885 ;  foreign  debt  of  United  SUtes  from  1820  to  1850( 
p.  396  to  402 ;  foreign  debts  due  to  Great  Britain,  434  to  436 
29* 
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Demand  and  sunply— ^Eaet  of  on  priooi,  301  and  804.  NaM 

limit  to  the  demand  for  fi)od— no  limit  but  porert^  to  tlM 
demand  for  objectB  of  ornament  and  fiaahion,  803. 

Democracy  defined.  It  cannot  be  aostained  in  its  parity  anoKNig  a 
very  ignorant  people,  94. 

Denmark,  570,  and  see  Europe. 

Dependence  of  men  upon  their  fellow  dtiiena,  371. 

Despotism — its  causes  and  instruments,  15  and  92. 

Distillation,  533. 

Division  <A  employments,  136.  It  should  be  adiqpted  to  the  condi- 
tion and  wanti  of  a  people  278.  Too  many  employed  in 
agriculture  m  the  United  States  and  in  Ireland,  286  to  289. 
IMections  upon  an  improper  division,  and  its  efifectS|  285  to 
296. 

DutieB-— See  Protective  dudes. 

E. 

Eodesiastical  Government — its  origin  and  progpress,  75  and  514 ; 

its  tyranny,  66  to  73«   See  Pope  and  Priesthood. 
Ecuador,  602  and  613. 

Education — ^its  different  kinds,  and  history  of  its  progress  in  Scotland 
and  New  England,  43  to  47.  Education  and  exercise  neces- 
sary to  develope  the  fiiculties  of  man,  49  to  53.  See  also 
Mind,  Man,  Schools,  and  Opinions. 

Elections  by  general  ticket— evils  o(  and  remedy  suggested,  113. 

i^ectric  Telegraphs,  506. 

Emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  565  to  567 ;  to  the 

United  States,  566  and  588  to  591. 
Employments — See  Division  of  Employments. 
Employments  personified,  143. 
England  and  Wales,  559,  and  see  Great  Britain. 
Eras  in  the  history  of  England,  109. 
Eras  of  reform  in  government  and  jurisprudence,  120. 
Ether,  534  and  536. 

Europe — production  of  grain  in,  219  to  225  ;  do.  of  the  metak, 
159 ;  money  in  circulation,  252  to  266  ;  population  of^  551. 
Exports  of  a  country— on  what  they  depend,  378.  See  Commerce. 

P. 

Facts — the  principles  of  political  economy  should  be  deduced  from 
facts,  471. 

Factories — ^number  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States, 
205. 

Failures  of  banks  and  buuness  men,  82,  268,  269,  328,  and  407. 
Fammes,  dearths,  and  scarcities  of  food,  223,  324  to  325. 
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Fatalism — ^its  inflaence  on  the  character  of  the  Mahometans,  87. 
Feudal  privil^es,  469. 

Field  of  employment  defined — ^iis  importance,  136. 
Fire-arms — see  Gunpowder. 

Flax  and  hemp— production  and  manufiicture  of^  196  and  625; 

prices  of  linen  goods,  335  to  342. 
Flour — ^trade  in,  221 ;  prices  of,  in  Cincinnati,  353 ;  do.  in  New 

York,  from  1828  to  1851,  365  to  356  ;  see  also  Wheat 
France — ^the  population,  revenues,  and  power  o(  from  1789  to 

1815,  compaced  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  29 ;  producdoQ 

of  grain,  219 ;  da  of  wine,  236 ;  of  its  commerce,  410  to 

414  ;  do.  population,  555  to  558. 
Free-Masonry,  522. 

Free  production,  but  not  free  trade — the  true  rule,  471. 

Free  trade — theory  of  cost  and  price,  314 ;  theory  of  the  effect  of 
competition,  315 ;  fidse  assumptions  involved  in  the  theory, 
316  to  318,  and  475  to  493;  prinoipleB  and  effects  o( 
873  to  378,  and  474  ;  it  favors  mimopolies,  873 ;  maadnoB 
of;  475. 

Freights — prices  o^  361. 

Friendly,  or  benefit  societies,  528. 

Frugality  and  economy,  139. 

Fuel— its  great  importance,  181  to  184,  and  187. 

Furniture — value  o^  made  in  each  state  in  1840,  464  to  466. 

Germany — see  Europe. 

Glass  windows — ^their  origin,  180. 

Gold — see  Precious  Metals. 

Government — ^how  nations  are  governed,  91  to  98  ;  reforms  in,  120. 

Grain — ^production  of  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  219  to  225,  and  622  ;  prices  of;  in  United  States, 
353  to  366  ;  prices  in  Great  Britain,  319  to  822 ;  prices  in 
France,  861. 

Great  Britain — ^power,  isc  from  1789  to  1815,  compared  with 
France,  29;  production  and  imports  of  grain,  219,  222, 
419,  and  427 ;  commerce  o(  403  to  409  ;  progress  of  in- 
dustry, and  increase  of  income  and  wealth,  418  to  440; 
money  in  circuktion,  248,  256,  and  266 ;  population,  559 
to  565  ;  emigration,  566.  See  also  Manufinctnres  and  Metak. 

Guatemala,  613. 

GKiiana,  613. 

Guilds— their  origin  and  character,  513. 

Gunpowder — ^its  uses  and  influence  on  war,  and  on  industry,  20 

to  22. 
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H. 

Hardware— comparatiTe  prioea    at  diflerent  periods,  SBS  and  SM. 
Hemp — see  Flax  and  Hemp. 
Hindostan,  202,  208,  and  675. 
HogB — see  Pork. 

Holland  and  Belgiam — agricultural  products,  441 ;  income  and 
wealth,  421,  440  to  442,  and  445  ;  commerce,  414  to  416 ; 
population,  567.   See  Europe. 

Houses — condition  ci,  in  former  ages,  181,  185  to  188 ;  soflferiDg 
and  mortaHty  for  want  of  comfortable  houses,  186  to  188, 
and  282 ;  number  and  value  o(  built  in  each  state  in  1840, 
464 ;  value  o(  in  Great  Britain,  424  to  426. 
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Immigration — see  emigration* ' 

Imports — on  what  they  depend,  370 ;  how  influenced  by  paper 
money,  380 ;  of  the  United  States,  303  to  402 ;  of  flour 
and  grain  into  Great  Britain,  222  ;  do.  of  cotton,  201 ;  dOb 
ci  wool,  194. 

Income — of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  4 18  to  439,  and  445 ;  d 
Holland  and  Belgium,  421,  441,  and  445  ;  oif  France,  442 
to  447  ;  of  Mexico,  449  ;  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  449 ;  of 
ihe  United  States  461,  and  625  to  629  ;  do.  from  agricul- 
ture, 453  to  455,  and  622  to  625 ;  do.  fh>m  manufactures, 
455  and  626  to  628  ;  do.  from  mining,  ^  457  to  462  ;  da 
fix>m  commerce  and  navigation,  458. 

India   see  Hindostan. 

Indian  com — its  history  and  production,  216. 

Indiansr— their  numben,  603  to  613 ;  their  industry,  608  and  610 ; 

they  should  be  united  under  a  territorial  government,  119, 

120,  and  612. 
Industry— see  Income  and  Rental. 

Inquisition— or^n  and  character  of  the  p<^[Hah  inquisition,  85 
and  86. 

Intellect — see  Mind  and  Intelligence. 

Intelligence — not  sufficient  in  Catholic,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan 
countries,  to  direct  the  industry  of  the  people,  135. 

Interest  on  loans,  311 ;  effect  of  high  rates  of  interest,  313  and  314. 

Intoxicating  drinks— see  Alcohol  and  Wine.  • 

Inventions  and  machinery — their  effects  upon  the  industry,  power, 
and  population  of  Great  Britain,  28  and  272 ;  they  pro 
duced  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  30. 


lad^-hs  poTertj  and  suflferingBy  382, 420,  and  430 ;  their  eaiae, 

287  to  292,  and  564. 
— quantitteB  produced  and  consumed  in  different  oonntries,  155* 

to  161 ;  prioeB  at  different  periods,  327,  332,  335,  345, 

and  346. 

' — ^itB  condition,  450  and  553  ;  its  population,  552. 
J. 

m,  574. 

its — ^their  origin,  character,  and  influence,  519. 

L. 

>r— prices  o^  how  regulated,  804;  comparatiTC  prices  o^in 

Europe  and  the  United  States,  305;  prices  of,  ttom  th« 

12th  to  the  16th  century,  325  to  381. 
nring  classes — ^their  comparative  condition  in  the  14th  and  19th 

centuries,  327  to  331,  and  512  ;  restraint  on  them,  469. 
yr  and  capital — ^importance  of  organizing  them,  494. 
Js — ^prices  of,  how  regulated,  807 ;  population  increases  their 

value,  307  to  310. 
B  and  goveraroent  of  England— origin  and  progress  o(  105  to 

111,  and  121. 

«  of  nature—examined  and  defined,  2 ;  importance  of  under- 
standing them,  1,  and  8  to  10 ;  moral  law  of  nature  distin- 
guished from  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  6 ;  tendency  of  the 
physical  laws  of  nature  to  govern  trade  and  conmieroe,  32, 
38,  and  373. 

d — uses  and  production  o(  165 ;  prices  of,  349. 

ther — ^its  production  and  manufacture,  209. 

raries — see  school  district  libraries. 

m— see  Flax. 

si  powers  of  government,  100 ;  importance  oi^  108. 
omotives,  503. 

ds — character  and  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  Oreat 
Britain,  110. 

nries — ^their  utility  partly  real,  but  mostly  £EustitkHiS|  126. 

n. 

dunery — See  Inventions  and  Machinery. 

lometanism — ^its  origin,  progress  and  character,  85  to  89. 

iie — See  Indian  Com. 


MO 


mm. 


Maq— effect  of  habits,  pureintB,  and  ezeraae  upon  his  oomtitnfiot 
and  character,  10  and  34.  Constitution,  mental  capadtj  ind 
character  (to  some  extent),  of  parents,  transmitted  to  tkdr 
children,  37.  Purposes  for  which  he  was  designed,  39 .  Hk 
leading  passions  enumerated,  and  their  influence  described, 
89  to  48. 

Manu&cturee — ^tbeir  effects  upon  markets  and  agriculture,  14t; 
their  general  influence,  189.  Of  wool,  192  to  195 ;  of  fisz 
and  hemp,  196;  of  silk,  197;  of  cotton,  201  to  209;  of 
leather,  209.   For  income  from,  seeilncome. 

Markets,  the  principal  stimulantB  of  industry,  141 ;  they  depend 
mostij  on  a  division  of  employments,  371. 

Mariner's  Compass,  189. 

Massachusetts — ^its  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  614. 
Maxims  of  free  trade,  475;  critical  examination  of^  477. 
Mechanism  and  the  use  of  metals  precede  agricnilture,  58  to  60 ; 

efifeet  of,  on  the  character  of  nations,  146.  See  Msnaftctures. 
Metals — their  use  precedes  agriculture  and  a  divi»on  of  emplojrments, 
58  to  60 ;  general  history  and  use  of^  152  ;  quantities  pro- 
duced in  each  country  of  Europe,  159.  General  reflections 
upon  the  influence  of  mining  industry  and  the  metals,  169 


Mexico — ^productive  industry  and  condition  o^  448  to  450  ;  popula- 
tion, 600. 

Mind  or  Intellect — importance  of  its  development  and  cultivation, 
8  and  18  ;  inherent  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  12  ;  be- 


the  p^ection  and  discipline  of  those  organs,  34  to  35 ;  not 
sufficienUy  developed  in  Catholic,  Mahometan,  and  pagan 
countries,  to  render  the  industry  of  the  people  very  produc- 
tive, 135. 

Mining — See  Metals,  and  Predous  Metals. 
Missionaries,  519. 

Money — amount  to  each  person  in  the  United  Stales,  and  in  eadi 

country  of  Europe,  264  to  266. 
Monks  and  Monastic  Ciders,  56  and  518. 

Monopolies — ^their  character,  469  to  470  and  494 ;  fitvored  hy  free 

trade,  373.    See  Corporations. 
Mormonism — ^its  origin  and  character,  89. 

Mortality  occasioned  by  famines,  a  want  of  food,  dtrc,  223  and  325; 
decennial  ratio  o^  in  the  United  States,  591. 


to  174. 


ing  dependent 


physical  organs,  its  capadty  depends  on 


National  Character,  how  fbrmed,  91  to  88. 

Native  AmericaDism,  117. 

Neoesaaries — See  Wants. 

Netherlands — See  Holland  and  Beldam. 

New  Brunswick,  697. 

New  Grenada,  602  and  613. 

moaragua,  013. 

Norw^,  571,  and  see  Europe. 

Nova  Scotia,  597. 

0. 

Oats,  214. 

Odd  FeUows,  527. 

Opinions — infloMee  xjt,  on  the  conduct  and  acts  of  mau.  IS.  Meaaa 
used  in  some  countries  to  fenn  the  opikiions  and  govern  the 
people,  15. 

Paganism — See  Religion. 

Pain  and  evil  to  which  man  is  subject — ^how  thej  arise,  88. 

Paper — ^invention  and  manu&cture  o(  191. 

Paper  Money — See  Banks  and  Banking. 

Patagonia,  013. 

Peru,  002  and  613. 

Plank  Roads,  507. 

Ploughs — See  Agricultural  Implemento. 
Poisons  and  their  operation,  538. 
Political  associations  and  parties,  112  and  520. 
Political  Conventions,  521. 

Pope  and  Priesthood  of  the  Romish  Church — ^their  tyranny  and 
influence  over  the  people,  and  upon  the  progreis  of  nations, 
15|  00  to  73,  and  516 ;  efl^t  o(  on  our  elections,  118. 
See  also  Religious  Persecutions. 

Population — general  laws  which  govern  it,  546  and  576  ;  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  548 ;  of  iSuope,  551  to  571 ;  Ana,  578 ; 
China  and  Japan,  574  ;  Turkey,  575 ;  Africa,  576  ;  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  578  to  583 ;  United  Stato^  584  to  587 ;  other 
countries  of  America,  594  to  602  and  613.  Number  of  In- 
dians, 603  to  613. 

Poric— quantities  and  prices  o^  352. 

Porto  Rico,  600. 


P(Mrtugal — See  Spain  and  Portugal 
Posts  and  Post  Offices,  497. 
Potatoes — ^their  production  and  valne^  217. 
Powder — See  Gunpowder. 
Power-Looms,  205  and  338. 

Precious  Metals — their  use  as  money,  240;  productioo  and  tm 
sumption  o(  from  1492  to  ]  850,  p.  243  to  252  ;  nae  o(  « 
a  standard  or  measure  of  value,  240,  300 ;  causes  of  thor 
fluctuations  in  value,  300. 

Prices — regulated  hy  demand  and  supply,  901 ;  comparative  prioa 
of  labor  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  305 ;  piices  of 
lands,  307  ;  of  wheat  from  1120  to  1850,  and  comparatiT« 
prices,  319  to  322  ;  of  labor,  rents  and  provisions  from  ths 
12th  to  16th  eentuiy,  325  to  831 ;  of  ships  and  iron  ia 
15th  century.  326  ;  of  British  exports,  332  to  352 ;  of  pork, 
flour,  grain,  drc,  in  the  United  States,  352  to  366 ;  of  wheat 
m  Fraaoe,  361 ;  of  fr«^;hts  and  tnmapuftotaoo,  961  lo  864. 

P^ncdon,  and  productive  in&stry  defined,  133.    See  Ineome. 

Products— See  Income,  and  Agricultural  products. 

Profits  on  capital,  311. 

Property — valuation  o^  in  England  in  1688,  p.  418  to  420;  in 
Great  Britain  at  different  periods,  426,  431  to  439;  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  444  and  445 ;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 614  ;  in  Virginia,  616 ;  in  the  several  States,  615,  and 
618  to  619. 

Brotective  duties  and  their  efiects,  335  to  343,  373  to  875, 379  and 
486  to  489.  How  foreign  commerce  should  be  regulated,  385 
to  389. 

Protestant  Churches,  76  and  515. 

Providences — on  the  general  and  special  providences  of  Qod,  and  the 

use  of  natural  causes  to  effect  his  purposes,  11. 
Prussia — ^products  of  grain,  221 ;  of  the  metals,  159 ;  population,  569. 

R. 

Railroads  and  Locomotives,  508  to  505 ;  Iheur  effectii  and  produc- 
tiveness to  stockholders,  507  to  511. 

Reforms  in  jurisprudence  and  matters  of  government,  1^0. 

Religbn — ^influence  of  the  dififerent  systems  of  religion  on  man,  and 
the  progress  of  nataona,  515  to  517. 

Religious  Persecutions,  67, 69  to  71, 84  to  87,  549  and  558 ;  effect 
o(  on  France,  Holland  and  England,  446  and  447. 

Rental  of  Great  Britain  at  different  periods,  418  to  424,  and  487. 

Rents — what  regulates  their  amount,  310.  Kesata  in  the  13th  tmd 
14th  centuries,  325,  328  and  329. 


Representative  system  of  legislation — ^its  origin,  104. 

Revenues— of  Great  Britain,  27,  408  and  409 ;  of  France,  29  ;  of 

the  United  States  from  customs,  394. 
Revolution  of  France  of  1789 — causes  of,  and  the  means  used  to 

excite  the  people,  16  and  28 ;  number  of  its  victims,  558. 
Rice,  215. 

Roads  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  499. 

Roman  Catholic  Church — ^its  system  of  government,  77. 

Roman  Empire— its  population,  548  to  550 ;  causes  of  its  dedme 

arid  fall,  67,  7J,  87,  and  549. 
Rusnia — ^products  of  grain,  220 ;  commerce,  416 ;  paper  money  in 

use,  249  and  252  to  254;  population,  57  '.    See  also 

Europe. 

Rye— production  and  con8ttmptio&  c4  219  to  222. 


Savings  Banks,  524. 

Saw  Mills — their  invention  and  use,  185. 

Schools — first  establishment  of  common  sdioola  in  Sootknd  and 
New  England,  44  to  46 ;  the  state  of  edncation  in  many 
other  oountrieB,  47.   See  aho  Eduoation. 

School  District  Libraries — their  origin  and  importance,  47  and  48. 

Science,  Inventions,  and  Dieooverie^— their  influeDoe  on  the  progreia 
of  civilization,  62  to  65,  and  72. 

Scotland.  660.   See  Of«at  Britain. 

Silk — production  and  manufacture  o(  197 ;  prioca,  315  to  342. 

Silver — See  Precious  Metals. 

Slaves — number,  586  ;  average  and  aggregate  value  in  the  several 
Stotes,  619. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations — ^its  character  and  influence,  470 ;  his 

errors  and  their  cause,  473. 
Sods  of  Temperance,  528. 

Spiun  and  Portugal — condition,  460 ;  population,  654.  See  ak» 
Europe. 

Spindles  in  use  in  different  countries,  206. 
Spirituous  Liquors — See  Alcohol  and  Wine. 
Steamboats  and  Ocean  Steamers,  605  and  511. 
Steam  Engines — their  invention,  181. 
Stoves — their  invention,  181. 
Sugar — ^its  production  and  consumption,  226. 
Supply — See  Demand  and  Supply. 
Sweden,  671,  and  see  Europe. 
Switserland,  571,  and  see  Europe. 


T. 

TariiF— See  Proteefave  Dnties. 

Tear— production  and  oonmmption  dt,  231 ;  its  good  efteli^  9B4 

and  544. 
Tekgn^hs,  506. 
Temperance  Sodetie^  52a 
Tin — uses  and  prodaction  o(  164 ;  prices,  849. 
Tobacco^its  production  and  consumption,  288. 
Tonnage  and  number  of  TesselB  of  Great  Britain,  404;  U«aug&  of 

Holland  and  Europe  in  1690,  p.  442 ;  do.  of  the  Imited 

States,  408. 

Turkey — its  population  and  free  trade  policy,  575.   See  Europe. 
Turnpike  Roads— origin  o(  500. 


United  States — ^their  settlement  and  population,  578  to  591 ;  agn- 
cultural  products,  453  and  622  to  626  ;  cotton,  201 ;  in- 
come from  manufiictories  and  other  industry,  455  to  464, 
and  626  to  629 ;  commerce,  889  to  402 ;  foreign  debts, 
895  to  402 ;  coin  and  bank  notes  in  circulation,  257  to 
264. 

United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania— causes  of  its  fiulure,  32. 
Useful  Arte— See  Arts. 

Utility — definition  ot  It  is  the  principal  test  to  determine  the  moral 
laws  6[  nature,  7. 

?. 

Valuations  of  Property — See  Property. 

Values — ^basis  o(  125  and  127 ;  measure,  or  standard  of  yalue,  300 ; 

market  value  or  price  of  products,  801 ;  value  of  lands,  how 

increased  by  population,  307  to  810. 
Venezuela,  602  and  613. 


W. 

Wanto  enumerated  and  defined,  125,  and  274  to  288. 

War — ^how  influenced,  and  its  character  changed  by  gunpowdei; 

fire-arms,  and  ihe  mechanic  arta,  20. 
Wealth  and  its  basis,  128 ;  its  production  and  accumulation,  138. 

See  also  Property  and  Income. 


West  India  Islands,  6 13. 

Wheat— production  and  oonsiimption  o^  211,  319  to  322.  Sea 
also  Prices. 

Wine — ^itB  production  and  oonsumptioQ,  236. 
Wool — production  and  manufacture  o^  192  to  195 ;  comparatifa 
prices  of  woollen  goods,  335  to  841. 


25no— its  uses,  and  the  trade  m  it,  167. 


